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ST. NICHOLAS. 


Vol. IV. 


NOVEMBER, 1876. 


No. 1. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE GREEDY. 

(By P. J. Stahl.) 

Translated by Laura W. Johnson. 


Part I. 

The country of the Greedy, well known in his¬ 
tory, was ruled by a king who had much trouble. 
His subjects were well-behaved, but they had one 
sad fault—they were too fond of pies and tarts. It 
was as disagreeable to them to swallow a spoonful 
of soup as if it were so much sea-water, and it 
would take a policeman to make them open their 
mouths for a bit of meat, either boiled or roasted. 
This deplorable taste made the fortunes of the 
pastry-cooks, but also of the apothecaries. Families 
niined themselves in pills and powders ; camomile, 
rhubarb, and peppermint trebled in price, as well 
as other disagreeable remedies, such as castor — 
which I will not name. 

The King of the Greedy sought long for the 
means of correcting this fatal passion for sweets, 
nt even the faculty were puzzled, 
f..., Y our Majesty,” said the great Court doctor, 
... 1 ners > at his last audience, ‘‘your people look 
e putty! They are incurable ; their senseless 

0ve * or good eating will bring them all to the 
grave.” 

This view of things did not suit the King. He 
wi Se , and saw very plainly that a monarch 
without subjects would be but a sorry king. 

appily, after this utter failure of the doctors, 
claJ 6 .j ame * nt0 *he mind of His Majesty a first- 
s idea. He telegraphed for Mother Mitchel, 
MiipH l< i St celel)rated all pastry-cooks. Mother 
luch? if°° n arrived ’ with her black cat Fanfre- 
f w ° accompanied her everywhere. He was 
adJ!!o 0 m Pj ra kk cat- He had not his equal as an 
Vlser a taster of tarts. 

Vol. IV_1. 


Mother Mitchel having respectfully inquired what 
she and her cat could do for His Majesty, the King 
demanded of the astonished pastry-cook a tart as 
big as the Capitol—bigger even, if possible, but no 
smaller 1 When the King uttered this astounding 
order, deep emotion was shown by the chamber¬ 
lains, the pages and lackeys. Nothing but the 
respect due to his presence prevented them from 
crying “ Long live your Majesty! ” in his very ears. 
But the King had seen enough of the enthusiasm 
of the populace, and did not allow such sounds in 
the recesses of his palace. 

The King gave Mother Mitchel one month to 
carry out his gigantic project. “ It is enough,” she 
proudly replied, brandishing her crutch. Then, 
taking leave of the King, she and her cat set out 
for their home. 

On the way, Mother Mitchel arranged in her 
head the plan of the monument which was to 
immortalize her, and considered the means of exe¬ 
cuting it. As to its form and size, it was to be as 
exact a copy of the Capitol as possible, since the 
King had willed it; but its outside crust should 
have a beauty all its own. The dome must be 
adorned with sugar-plums of all colors, and sur¬ 
mounted by a splendid crown of macaroons, spun 
sugar chocolate, and candied fruits. It was no 
small affair. 

Mother Mitchel did not like to lose her time. 
Her plan of battle once formed, she recruited on 
her way all the little pastry-cooks of the country, 
as well as all the tiny six-year-olds who had a sin¬ 
cere love for the noble callings of scullion and 
apprentice. There were plenty of these, as you 
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may s^p&e/tn of the Greedy; Mother 

Mitchel h*atl 4 ier*pfcfc*©f them. 

Mother Mitchel, with the help of her crutch, and 
.Kaafrpipcl\«^ who. miaowed^ joutf .enpugh to be 
hiaidiwetitjf frSle^ off, j: 3 lJe<J tjie millers 

of ttie land, an*d*coirftnartcl£d them*tb brftig together 
at a certain time as many sacks of fine flour as they 
could grind in a week. There were only wind-mills 
in that country ; you may easily believe how they 
all began to go. B-r-r-r-r-r! what a noise they 
made ! The clatter was so great that all the birds 
flew away to other climes, and even the clouds fled 
from the sky." 

At the call of Mother Mitchel, all the farmers’ 
wives were set to work; they rushed to the hen¬ 
coops to collect the seven thousand fresh eggs that 
Mother Mitchel wanted for her great edifice. Deep 
was the emotion of the fowls. The hens were in¬ 
consolable, and the unhappy creatures mourned 
upon the palings for the loss of all their hopes. 

The milkmaids were busy from morning till 
night in milking the cows. Mother Mitchel must 
have twenty thousand pails of milk. All the little 
calves were put on half-rations. This great work 
was nothing "to them, and they complained pitifully 
to their mothers. Many of the cows protested with 
energy against this unreasonable tax, which made 
their young families so uncomfortable. There were 
pails upset, and even some milkmaids went head 
over heels. But these little accidents did not chill 
the enthusiasm of the laborers. 

And now Mother Mitchel called for a thousand 
pounds of the best butter. All the churns for 
twenty miles around began to work in the most 
lively manner. Their dashers dashed without ceas¬ 
ing, keeping perfect time. The butter was tasted, 
rolled into pats, wrapped up, and put into baskets. 
Such energy had never been known before. 

Mother Mitchel passed for a sorceress. It was all 
because of her cat Fanfreluche, with whom she 
had mysterious doings and pantomimes, and with 
whom she talked in her inspired moments, as if he 
were a real person. Certainly, since the famous 
“ Puss in Boots,” there had never been an animal 
so extraordinary; and credulous folks suspected 
him of being a magician. Some curious people 
had the courage to ask Fanfreluche if this were 
true ; but he had replied by bristling, and showing 
his teeth and claws so fiercely, that the conversa¬ 
tion had ended there. Sorceress or not, Mother 
Mitchel was always obeyed. No one else was ever 
served so punctually. 

On the appointed day, all the millers arrived with 
their asses trotting in single file, each laden with a 
great sack of flour. Mother Mitchel, after having 
examined the quality of the flour, had every sack 
accurately weighed. This was head work and hard 


work, and took time ; but Mother Mitchel was un¬ 
tiring, and her cat also, for while the operation 
lasted he sat on the roof, watching. It is only just 
to say that the millers of the Greedy Kingdom 
brought flour, not only faultless, but of full weight 
They knew that Mother Mitchel was not joking 
when she said that others must be as exact with 
her as she was with them. Perhaps also they were 
a little afraid of the cat, whose great green eyes 
were always shining upon them like two round 
lamps, and never lost sight of them for one mo¬ 
ment. 

All the farmers’ wives arrived in turn, with 
baskets of eggs upon their heads. They did not 
load their donkeys with them, for fear that in jog¬ 
ging along they would become omelettes on the 
way. Mother Mitchel received them with her usual 
gravity. She had the patience to look through 
every egg to see if it were fresh. 

She did not wish to run the risk of having young 
chickens in a tart that was destined for those who 
could not bear the taste of any meat, however ten¬ 
der and delicate. The number of eggs was com¬ 
plete, and again Mother Mitchel and her cat had 
nothing to complain of. This Greedy nation, 
though carried away by love of good eating, was 
strictly honest. It must be said, that where nations 
are patriotic, desire for the common good makes 
them unselfish. Mother Mitchel’s tart was to be 
the glory of the country, and each one was proud 
to contribute to such a great work. 

And now the milkmaids, with their pots and 
pails of milk, and the butter-makers with their 
baskets filled with 'the rich yellow pats of butter, 
filed in long procession to the right and left of the 
cabin of Mother Mitchel. There was no need for 
her to examine so carefully the butter and the milk. 
She had such a delicate nose, t that if there had 
been a single pat of ancient buttor or a pail of sour 
milk, she would have pounced upon it instantly. 
But all was perfectly fresh. In that golden age 
they did not understand the art, now so well known, 
of making milk out of flour and water. Real milk 
was necessary to make cheese-cakes and ice-cream 
and other delicious confections much adored in the 
Greedy Kingdom. If any one had made such a 
despicable discovery, he would have been chased 
from the country as a public nuisance. 

Then came the grocers, with their aprons of 
coffee bags, and with the jolly, mischievous faces 
the rogues always have. Each one clasped to his 
heart a sugar-loaf nearly as large as himself, whose 
summit, without its paper cap, looked like new- 
fallen snow upon a pyramid. Mother Mitchel, with 
her crutch for a baton, saw them all placed in her 
store-rooms upon shelves put up for the purpose. 
She had to be very strict, for some of the little 
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fellows could hardly part from their merchandise, 
and many were indiscreet with their tongues behind 
their great mountains of sugar. If they had been 
let alone, they would never have stopped till the 
sugar was all gone. But they had not thought of 
the implacable eye of old Fanfreluche, who, posted 
upon a water-spout, took note of all their misdeeds. 



BRINGING THE MILK AND THE BUTTER. 

From another quarter came a whole army of 
country people, rolling wheelbarrows and carry- 
ln g huge baskets, all filled with cherries, plums, 
Peaches, apples, and pears. All these fruits were 
so fresh, in such perfect condition, with their fair 
s >ning skins, that they looked like wax or painted 
Garble, but their delicious perfume proved that 
ey were real. Some little people, hidden in the 


comers, took pains to find this out. Between our¬ 
selves, Mother Mitchel made believe not to see 
them, and took the precaution of holding Fanfre¬ 
luche in her arms so that he could not spring upon 
them. The fruits were all put into bins, each kind 
by itself. And now the preparations were finished. 
There was no time to lose before setting to work. 

The spot which Mother Mitchel 
had chosen for her great edi¬ 
fice, was a pretty hill on which 
a plateau formed a splendid 
site. This hill commanded 
the capital city, built upon the 
slope of another hill close by. 
After having beaten down the 
earth till it was as smooth as a 
floor, they spread over it loads 
of bread-crumbs, brought from 
the baker’s, and leveled it with 
rake and spade, as we do gravel 
in our garden walks. Little 
birds, as greedy as themselves, 
came in flocks to the feast, but 
they might eat as they liked, 
it would never be missed, so 
thick was the carpet. It was 
a great chance for the bold 
little things. 

All the ingredients for the 
tart were now ready. Upon 
order of Mother Mitchel they 
began to peel the apples and 
pears and to take out the pips. 
The weather was so pleasant 
that the girls sat out-of-doors, 
upon the ground, in long rows. 
The sun looked down upon 
them with a merry face. Each 
of the little workers had a big 
earthen pan, and peeled in¬ 
cessantly the apples which the 
boys brought them. When 
the pans were full, they were 
carried away and others were 
brought. They had also to 
carry away the peels, or the 
girls would have been buried 
in them. Never was there 
such a peeling before. 

Not far away, the children were stoning the 
plums, cherries and peaches. This work being the 
easiest, was given to the youngest and most inex¬ 
perienced hands, which were all first carefully 
washed, for Mother Mitchel, though not very par¬ 
ticular about her own toilet, was very neat in her 
cooking. The school-house, long unused (for in 
the country of the Greedy they had forgotten every- 
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thing), was arranged for this second class of work- plum-stones! But no one risked it. Fanfreluche 
ers, and the cat was their inspector. He walked was not to be trifled with. 

round and round, growling if he saw the fruit In those days, powdered sugar had not been in¬ 
popping into any of the little mouths. If they vented, and to grate it all was no small affair. It 
had dared, how they would have pelted him with was the work that the grocers used to dislike most; 
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KNEADING THE BREAD. 


t lungs and arms were soon tired. But Mother 
Uc el was there to sustain them with her une- 
|I U ed energy. She chose the laborers from the 
most robust of the boys. With mallet and knife 
e roke the cones into round pieces, and they 


grated them till they were too small to hold. The 
bits were put into baskets to be pounded. One 
would never have expected to find all the thousand 
pounds of sugar again. But a new miracle was 
wrought by Mother Mitchel. It was all there 1 
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It was then the turn of the ambitious scullions to 
enter the lists, and break the seven thousand eggs 
for Mother Mitchel. It was not hard to break them 
—any fool could do that; but to separate adroitly 
the yolks and the whites demands some talent, and, 
above all, great care. We dare not say that there 
were no accidents here, no eggs too well scrambled, 
no baskets upset. But the ex¬ 
perience of Mother Mitchel 
had counted upon such things, 
and it may truly be said that 
there never were so many 
eggs broken at once, or ever 
could be again. To make an 
omelette of them would have 
taken a saucepan as large as 
a skating pond, and the fat¬ 
test cook that ever lived could 
not hold the handle of such a 
saucepan. 

But this was not all. Now 
that the yolks and whites 
were once divided, they must 
•each be beaten separately in 
wooden bowls, to give them 
the necessary lightness. The 
-egg-beaters were marshaled 
into two brigades, the yellow 
and the white. Every one 
preferred the white, for it was 
much more amusing to make 
those snowy masses that rose 
up so high, than to beat the 
yolks, which knew no better 
than to mix together like so 
much sauce. Mother Mitchel, 
with her usual wisdom, had 
avoided this difficulty by cast¬ 
ing lots. Thus, those who 
were not on the white side 
had no reason to complain 
of oppression. And truly, 
when all was done, the whites 
and the yellows were equally 
tired. All had cramps in 
their hands. 

Now began the real labor 
of Mother Mitchel. Till now, 
she had been the commander- 
in-chief—the head only; now, she put her own 
finger in the pie. First, she had to make sweet¬ 
meats and jam, out of all the immense quantity 
of fruit she had stored. For this, as she could 
only do one kind at a time, she had ten kettles, 
each as big as a dinner-table. During forty-eight 
hours the cooking went on; a dozen scullions blew 
the fire and put on the fuel. Mother Mitchel, 


with a spoon that four modern cooks could hardly 
lift, never ceased stirring and trying the boiling 
fruit. Three expert tasters, chosen from the most 
dainty, had orders to report progress every half 
hour. 

It is unnecessary to state that all the sweetmeats 
were perfectly successful, or that they were of 


exquisite consistency, color, and perfume. With 
Mother Mitchel there was no such word as fail. 

' When each kind of sweetmeat was finished, she 
l skimmed it, and put it away to cool in enormous 
, bowls before potting. She did not use for this the 
t usual little glass or earthen jars, but great stone 
r ones, like those in the “ Forty Thieves.” Not only 
, did these take less time to fill, but they were safe 



MOTHER MITCHEL TASTES THE SWEETMEATS. 
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from the children. The scum and the scrapings 
were something, to be sure. But there was little 
Toto, who thought this was not enough. He would 
have jumped into one of the bowls, if they had not 
held him. 

Mother Mitchel, who thought of everything, had 
ordered two hundred great kneading-troughs, wish¬ 
ing that all the utensils of this great work should 
be perfectly new. These two hundred troughs, 
like her other materials, were all delivered punctu¬ 
ally and in good order. The pastry-cooks rolled 
up their sleeves, and began to knead the dough, 
with cries of “ Hi! hi 1 ” that could be heard for 
miles. It was odd to see this army of bakers in 
serried ranks, all making the same gestures at 
once, like well-disciplined soldiers, stooping and 
rising together in time, so that a foreign embas¬ 
sador wrote to his court, that he wished his people 
could load and fire as well as these could knead. 
Such praise, a people never forgets. 

When each troughful of paste was approved, it 
was molded with care into the form of bricks, and 
with the aid of the engineer-in-chief, a young 
genius who had gained the first prize in the school 
of architecture, the majestic edifice was begun. 
Mother Mitchel herself drew the plan; in following 
her directions, the young engineer showed himself 
modest beyond all praise. He had the good sense 
to understand that the architecture of tarts and 
pies had rules of its own, and that therefore the 
experience of Mother Mitchel was worth all the 
scientific theories in the world. 

The inside of the monument was divided irito as 
many compartments as there were kinds of fruits. 
The walls were no less than four feet thick. When 
they were finished, twenty-four ladders were set up, 
and twenty-four experienced cooks ascended them. 
These first-class artists were each of them armed 
with an enormous cooking-spoon. Behind them, 


on the lower rounds of the ladders, followed the 
kitchen-boys, carrying on their heads pots and 
pans, filled to the brim with jam and sweetmeats, 
each sort ready to be poured into its destined com¬ 
partment. This colossal labor was accomplished 
in one day, and with wonderful exactness. 

When the sweetmeats were used to the last drop, 
when the great spoons had done all their work, the 
twenty-four cooks descended to earth again. . The 
intrepid Mother Mitchel, who had never quitted the 
spot, now ascended, followed by the noble Fanfre- 
luche, and dipped her finger into each of the com¬ 
partments, to assure herself that everything was 
right. This part of her duty was not disagreeable, 
and many of the scullions would have liked to per¬ 
form it. But they might have lingered too long 
over the enchanting task. As for Mother Mitchel, 
she had been too well used to sweets to be excited 
now. She only wished to do her duty and to 
insure success. 

All went on well. Mother Mitchel had given her 
approbation. Nothing was needed now, but to 
crown the sublime and delicious edifice, by placing 
upon it the crust, that is, the roof or dome. This 
delicate operation was confided to the engineer-in¬ 
chief, who now showed his superior genius. The 
dome, made beforehand of a single piece, was 
raised in the air by means of twelve balloons, whose 
force of ascension had been carefully calculated. 
First it was directed, by ropes, exactly over the top 
of the Tart; then at the word of command it gently 
descended upon the right spot. It was not a 
quarter of an inch out of place. This was a great 
triumph for Mother Mitchel and her able assistant. 

But all was not over. How should this colossal 
Tart be cooked? That was the question that 
agitated all the people of the Greedy country, who 
came in crowds—lords and commons—to gaze at 
the wonderful spectacle. 


(To be continued.) 
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A REMINISCENCE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By Albert Rhodes. 


There was an interesting though unimportant 
scene in the life of Abraham Lincoln, of which I was 
an eye-witness. It was on the occasion of the visit 
of about twenty Indian chiefs to the Executive 
Mansion, delegated by their respective tribes to 
treat personally with the Great Father in the adjust¬ 
ment of their affairs. They were habited in their 
attire of feathers and paint, and each one was im¬ 
pressed with the greatness of the occasion, the most 
eventful, probably, of their lives. Their interpreter 
placed them in the form of a crescent in the spacious 
East room, on the floor, as they would have been 
ill at ease on chairs. Thus they sat on the carpet 
in decorous silence and waited the arrival of the 
Chief Magistrate. 

A number of people had been invited to be 
present at the interview, among whom were officers 
civil and military and foreign diplomates, accom¬ 
panied by their wives in fashionable toilet. Sev¬ 
eral of the latter, whose feet had not long left the 
asphalt of the Boulevards of Paris, looked on the 
copper-colored men—two or three using eye-glasses 
—with peculiar interest; the objects of it, however, 
sat under the close observation with calm dignity, 
as calm as if they had been in the habit of sitting 
amidst the gaudy splendors of an East room, and 
of being looked upon, every day, by distinguished 
men and handsome women; the absence of any 
manifestation of surprise being a characteristic of 
Indian nature. 

At length Abraham Lincoln came into the room 
and stood before the dusky crescent, while a group 
of well-known men gathered behind him, to hear 
what was about to take place, space being made 
by ushers about the chiefs, the President and the 
immediate group behind him. The interpreter 
occupied a place, near Lincoln, to turn the aborig¬ 
inal language into English as it fell from the lip. 
The ceremony began by a personal presentation of 
each chief to the Great Father, each one going up 
to the powerful white chief and shaking hands— 
not extending the hand after the Caucasian man¬ 
ner, but holding it high and dropping it softly 
down into the Presidential palm. The names were 
furnished as they came forward by the interpreter 
—White Bear, Big Wolf, Red Fox, and so on. 

The face of Lincoln was plainly seen by most of 
the people present, for it was higher than that of 
any other. When he came into the room, it was, as 
usual, pale, and tinged with the sadness which was 
its principal characteristic in repose. He folded his 


hands before him, and stood rather awkwardly as 
he waited for the interview to begin. After making 
his compliments and shaking hands, each Indian 
returned to his seat on the carpet in the crescent 
of his brethren. When all had performed the 
ceremony, each one in turn made his speech to the 
President, standing up for the purpose, and sitting 
down when done, in parliamentary fashion, prob¬ 
ably through instructions from the interpreter. 
The first one who essayed to talk grew nervous, 
and in a hurried way asked for a chair in the 
spirit of a wrecked mariner who seeks fpr a plank. 
When it was furnished him, he took his seat and 
resumed the entangled thread of his discourse. As 
this trifling incident took place, a smile passed over 
the faces of the spectators, and was reflected in that 
of Lincoln. This smile, indeed, deepened into an 
audible laugh in the rear; but when the ear of the 
President caught it, his face immediately straight¬ 
ened into seriousness and sympathy with the dis¬ 
concerted Indian. He did not at once begin, and 
the interpreter said: 

“ Mr. President, White Bear asks for time to 
collect his thoughts.” 

The President bowed, and another smile went 
round at the plight of the perturbed Indian, but 
did not appear in the face of Lincoln. 

Soon, White Bear rose to his feet, went at it 
again, and after a fashion got through with what 
he wanted to say, at which there was a murmur of 
applause. 

The burden of their speeches was the same. 
They had all come such a long distance, and so 
quickly, that they felt as if they were birds. To 
see the Great Father had been the wish of their 
lives. They were poor, and required help. They 
had always respected their treaties, and were the 
friends of the white man. They wanted to be 
prosperous and rich like their white brother. Big 
Wolf, particularly, enlarged on this theme. He 
said that he would like to have horses and carriages, 
sausages such as he ate in the hotel in Washington, 
and a fine wigwam—“like this,” added he, as he 
designated the highly ornamented apartment in 
which he stood. At this, the President could not 
restrain the desire to share in the general smile. 

Red Fox was the attorney and orator of the 
delegation. He dwelt on the gratification he ex¬ 
perienced at seeing the Great Father. It was the 
proudest and most important event of his existence. 
Had he been familiar with the Neapolitan proverb. 
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“See Naples and then die,” he would doubtless 
have paraphrased it to suit the occasion. There 
was, however, a cloud in the otherwise clear sky 
of his enjoyment. He had an apprehension that 
when he returned to his people in the Far West, 
they might not believe that he had seen the Great 
Father and talked to him face to face as it was his 
great privilege to do then and there. Hence he 
would like to return to his people laden down with 
presents,—“shining all over like a looking-glass,” 
—to prove to them the friendly relations which 
existed between himself and the Great Father. 


as the interpreter turned his words into the tongue 
of the red men. Their curiosity was fully aroused. 
Even the spectators looked inquiringly at Lincoln, 
to know how he was going to provide horses and 
carriages for those who thus bluntly asked for them. 

“You all have land,” said Lincoln. “We will 
furnish you with agricultural implements, with 
which you will turn up the soil, by hand if you 
have not the means to buy an ox, but I think with 
the aid which you receive from the Government, 
you might at least purchase one ox to do the 
plowing for several. You will plant corn, wheat, 



MR. LINCOLN TELLS THE INDIANS HOW TO GET HORSES AND CARRIAGES. 

There was no resisting this, and there was some 
good-humored laughing, but the faces of all the 
Indians remained serious and reserved. 

“Mr. President,” said the interpreter, “the 
chiefs would be glad to hear you talk.” 

To which Lincoln intimated that he would 
endeavor to do so. 

‘My red brethren,” said Lincoln, “are anxious 
Jo be prosperous and have horses and carriages 
•he the pale faces. I propose to tell them how 
they may get them.” 

At this the dusky men were all attention, and 
manifested their satisfaction by the usual Indian 
guttural sounds. 

The plan is a simple one,” said the President, 



and potatoes, and with the money for which you 
will sell these you will be able each to buy an ox 
for himself at the end of the first year. At the end 
of the second year, you will each be able to buy 
perhaps two oxen and some sheep and pigs. At 
the end of the third, you will probably be in a con¬ 
dition to buy a horse, and in the course of a few 
years you will thus be the possessor of horses and 
carriages like ourselves.” 

This plan for becoming proprietor of horses and 
carriages was not relished, for it meant work, and 
the faces of the Indians bore a disappointed ex¬ 
pression as the President unfolded it. 

“ I do not know any other way to get these 
things,” added Lincoln. “ It is the plan we have 
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pursued — at least those of us who have them. 
You cannot pick them off the trees, and they do 
not fall from the clouds.” 

Had it not been for the respect which they owed 
to the speaker as the Great Father, it was plain 
that they would have exclaimed against his words 
with the untutored energy of their Indian nature. 
As he was well acquainted with that nature, having 
served as captain in the Tippecanoe war and spent 
his early life on the frontier, a suspicion entered 
my mind that he was blending with the advice a 
little chaffing. To change the subject and restore 
them to good humor, he requested one of the 
attendants to roll up a large globe of the world 
which stood in a comer on a three-legged support 
on wheels. The President placed his hand on the 
globe and turned it round, saying: 

“We pale faces believe that the world is round, 
like this.” 

At this point Lincoln caught the inquiring eyes 
of the Indians fastened like a note of interrogation 
on the legs of the globe. 

“Without the legs,” continued Lincoln, in 
answer to the mute interrogation, with a twinkle 
in his eye. “We pale faces can get into a big 
canoe, shoved by steam,—here, for instance, at 


Washington, or Baltimore near by,—go round the 
world, and come back to the place from which we 
started.” 

With due respect to the Great Father, they evi¬ 
dently thought, to give it a mild term, that he was 
given to exaggeration. He started off again, to tell 
about the North Pole, the torrid zone, the length 
and breadth of the United States, and how long it 
would take a man to walk from one end of it to the 
other, in which he got somewhat entangled; then 
seeing a well-known man of science on his right, 
Lincoln placed his hand on his shoulder, gently 
urged him forward to a position in front of the 
Indians, to whom he said: 

“ But here is one of our learned men, who will 
tell you all about it.” 

Saying this, Lincoln bowed and withdrew, and 
the savant , taken by surprise, endeavored to extri¬ 
cate himself from the difficulty as best he could, by 
continuing the theme where the President left off. 

One somber event followed the Indian reception. 
Big Wolf, who had expressed the desire to have 
sausages like white men, satisfied his appetite in 
the hotel on this food without stint, and it was this 
product of our civilization which was his bane. In 
a word, sausage killed him. 


GRANNY'S STORY. 


By Emily Huntington Miller. 


Yes, lads, I'm a poor old body; 

My wits are not over clear; 

I can’t remember the day o’ the week, 
And scarcely the time o’ year. 

But one thing is down in my mem’ry 
So deep, it is sure to stay; 

It was long ago, but it all comes back 
As if it had happened to-day. 

Here, stand by the window, laddies. 

Do you see, away to the right, 

A long black line on the water, 
Topped with a crest of white ? 

That is the reef Defiance, 

Where the good ship Gaspereau 
Beat out her life in the breakers, 

Just fifty-six years ago. 


I mind’t was a raw Thanksgiving, 
The sleet drove sharp as knives, 
And most of us here at the harbor 
Were sailors’ sweethearts and wives. 
But I had my goodman beside me, 
And everything tidy and bright, 
When, all of a sudden, a signal 
Shot up through the murky night, 

And a single gun in the darkness 
Boomed over and over again, 

As if it bore in its awful tone 
The shrieks of women and men. 
And down to the rocks we crowded, 
Facing the icy rain, 

Praying the Lord to be their aid, 
Since human help was vain. 
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Then my good man stooped and kissed me, 
And said, ‘‘It is but to die: 

Who goes with me to the rescue?” 

And six noble lads cried “I ! ” 

And crouching there in the tempest, 
Hiding our faces away, 

We heard them row into the blackness, 
And what could we do but pray? 

So long, when at last we heard them 
Cheering faint, off the shore, 

I thought I had died and gone to heaven, 
And all my trouble was o’er. 

And the white-faced women and children 
Seemed like ghosts in my sight, 

As the boats, weighed down to the water, 
Came tossing into the light. 


Eh, that was a heartsome Thanksgiving, 
With sobbing and laughter and prayers: 

Our lads with their brown, dripping faces, 
And not a face missing from theirs. 

For you never can know how much dearer 
The one you love dearest can be, 

Till you’ve had him come back to you safely 
From out of the jaws of the sea. 

And little we cared that the breakers 
Were tearing the ship in their hold. 

There are things, if you weigh them fairly, 
Will balance a mint of gold. 

And even the bearded captain 
Said, “ Now let the good ship go, 

Since never a soul that sailed with me 
Goes down in the Gaspereau.” 


A LITTLE BOSTON GIRL OF 1776. 

By Mrs. E. G. Carter. 

If you had been in Boston one hundred years The yellow post-chaise had picked its way cau- 


ago, you might have seen, one pleasant April morn¬ 
ing, a clumsy, yellow-bodied, four-wheeled chaise 
lumbering and clattering over the cobble-stone 
pavements of Orange Street. On the front seat 
sat a small black driver, grinning, squirming and 
ejaculating in a marvelous manner. On the back 
seat was a prim lady, with a pursed-up mouth and 
very elevated eyebrows. So expressive of indigna¬ 
tion was her face, that the gray hair drawn sharply 
U P over the cushion topping her forehead, seemed 
about to lift itself up and float off on the sweet 
spring air. 

Beside the displeased-looking lady was a restless 
ttle sprite in scarlet cloak and hood, whose small 
ead wagged from side to side in wondering scru¬ 
tiny of the streets and houses which her little 
nght eyes had not looked on for nearly a year. 
After the battle of Lexington, Boston was in a 
state of siege, and a great many of the inhabitants 
on the patriot side early availed themselves of 
0 permission to leave the town with their effects. 
e British occupied the beleaguered town for 
0 even months, and when they could hold it no 
°nger, hurriedly departed on the morning of the 
* 7 t of March. The exiled families were now re- 
tng to their deserted homes and hearths. 


tiously into Boston over the Neck, Sam looking out 
sharply for the iron crow’s-feet, with which the 
British had strewn the road. This peril passed, 
Sam was ordered to make a detour before he drew 
up at the door in Marlborough Street, that the ladies 
might have a glimpse of their beloved Common. 

“ Hi! yi! zi! ” grunted Sam, as his rolling eyes 
surveyed the devastation made by the troops. 
“ Fences down, big trees down, yarth all cut up 
and cris-crossed like mince-meat! I’d like to get 
hold o’ dose Britishoors! ” 

In default of a “ Britishoor,” Sam swelled him¬ 
self up and laid the whip on to the luckless horse, 
so that the poor beast started off at a break-neck 
pace through Paddock’s Mall and down a cross¬ 
way into Marlborough Street. He stopped short 
at last before a gambrel-roofed house that stood at 
the end of a little court-yard, fancifully paved with 
beach stones, and lined on either side by a row of 
poplars. 

Little Abigail quickly scrambled out of the chaise 
after her mother, nearly smothering with hugs and 
kisses the portly black woman in a plaid turban, 
who stood on the broad door-step to greet them. 

“ Welcome home, missuses! Praise be to Prov¬ 
idence, our walls, and roof, and chimleys is a 
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stannin’ pooty touch as we’se lef’ ’em. But every 
other thing ’bout de house looks ’z if de caterpillar 
and de locus’ and all de res’ of de plagues of Egypt 
had lit on ’em, and crawled over ’em toof and nail. 
But, howsomever, small marcies is matter of thanks¬ 
giving in dese times of war and tribulation.” 

We will leave Mrs. Ward and black Phillis to 
make the tour of the ill-used house, which during 
their absence had been occupied by British officers, 
while little Abigail darts off to look for her London 
doll, Gloriana, hidden for many months in a small 
secret closet in the wall. 

Abigail’s stout high-heeled shoes clattered up 
over the oaken stairs from landing to landing, and 
the little girl made heedless haste from room to 
room, skurrying at last into a queer three-corned 
chamber, where she scrambled up into a tall chair 
and felt, with nervous eagerness, along the dingy 
paneled wall. She touched the spring she sought, 
and a small door flew open, revealing a deep, low, 
triangular closet, in the midst of which sat majes¬ 
tically the London doll, Gloriana, presiding over 
a few moldy fragments of tarts and cakes. 

“ Oh, my Gloriana! ” cried little Abigail, in 
a frenzy of delight. “There you are just exactly 
as lovely, and live, and precious as I left you last 
spring.” 

Abigail seized the precious Gloriana and hugged 
her to her heart, whereupon a fine sprinkling of 
shreds of golden hair, and bits of silken over-dress 
and petticoat, powdered little Abigail’s scarlet cloak. 
Alas, the little mice had not only been busy with 
Gloriana’s tarts and cakes, but had unblushingly 
nibbled the doll’s wig and garments. 

“Never mind your clothes, Glory dear, I can 
make you new ones,” chirped Abigail, cheerfully, 
shaking the shreds from her cloak. “If the mice 
had gnawed your lovely nose, that would have been 
a great mischief; but you are beautifuller than 
ever. Oh, how I used to cry, some nights, out in 
Milton, when I heard the cannon boom-bootning ! 
I was so afraid a ball might go right through your 
precious, precious head. How scared and mis’ble 
I was, too, when I locked you up here in such a 
hurry. Don’t you remember how old Phillis stuck 
her head in the room and says, ‘ Toss that poppet 
into the panel closet, and put your clothes into the 
brass-bound trunk? We’re off for Milton in an 
hour, on the last pass to be had for love or money.’ 
Can’t you hear her queer black pronouncements 
this very minute, Gloriana, telling me ‘not to waste 
one vallerble second, if I did n’t want the British 
bayonets poking into my back?’ Ha! ha! Come, 
let’s go down-stairs and look at things.” 

Down the crooked, winding back-stairs hurried 
Abigail and the liberated Gloriana. 

A bright fire of strange-shaped sticks blazed on 


the kitchen hearth, where stout oaken logs were 
wont to be piled. 

“ How queer! ” piped Abigail, surveying the fire. 

“Queer, missis? Sartin. Mos’ like ’t is the 
blessed Wes’ Church steeple itself,” sighed Phillis, 
blowing dolefully with the bellows. “ I heard tell 
they cut it down for fire-wood. Poor folks’ houses, 
too, chopped down by the dozen to keep the 
wretched Tory pots a-b’ilin’. Dat ’ar warmin’-pan, 
look a’ dat! ” Phillis threw down the bellows' and 
seized the tongs, heaping coals on the bake-kettle 
cover as if it were a red-coat’s head. “ All jags and 
smooches! It’s my ’pinion the Britishers fit with 
it 'stead of bayonets. So as dat ’ar used to shine. 
Look at dat dresser, too. Plates and mugs mus’ a 
been jes’ flung roun’ in high scrimmage from mom- 
in’ till night. Never a one set ’spect’bly up on end 
since I lef’ dis yer kitchen, I know. If you’d a 
seen the time I had scouring-up here and settlin’ 
things, you’d said I’d shore been down with de 
small-pox, or some killin’ ail, long afore dis.” 

“ Mamma ! ” piped Abigail from the dining¬ 
room, about which she was now fluttering with 
Gloriana. “ Just see how the dining-table looks— 
and the curtains! Oh, mamma! ” 

“ Dey cut up raw meat on dat ’hogany table; 
yes, missis, so Governor Hancock’s man Tom told 
me,” burst in Sam, gazing on the table with eyes 
of horror,—the table which, with the assistance of 
many cuffs and fillips from Phillis, he had been 
used to keep as bright and spotless as a mirror. 
“ An’ de curtings ! He says they blowed out in de 
rain and de sun from mornin’ till night. Oh, my! ” 

Sam, gaping and gazing at the battered house¬ 
hold goods, his hands in his pockets and his woolly 
head thrown back, looked a very statue of dismay. 

Now came in, quite breathless, Benjamin, Abi¬ 
gail’s brother; his cocked hat under his arm, and 
his long-skirted coat unbuttoned. 

“ I’ve been everywhere, Abigail! Up Sentry 
Hill, down to the Mill Pond, all through King 
Street, and back again to the Jail; on to the Com¬ 
mon and into the ‘ Old South.’ You ought to see 
the Old South ! Pews all tom out, and-” 

“ Pews tom out! ” gasped Abigail, all a-tremble 
at the thought of sacrilegious hands having been 
laid on the church. 

“ Tprn out, and a riding-school fixed up at one 
end! I tell you what, Abigail Ward, you never 
saw such a sight. Come right along with me. It 
beats seeing Percy galloping up and down Long- 
Acre on his white horse, getting his fine Fusiliers 
under way for Lexington, that day old Carter dis¬ 
missed us, and said: ‘ School’s out, boys. War 
has begun ! ’ Was n’t that a lively day.” 

Abigail, Gloriana and Benjamin were soon hur¬ 
rying along to the Old South, which was quite near 
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by. Abigail only peeped into the desecrated meet¬ 
ing-house, though Benjamin was eloquent in urg¬ 
ing the grand view from the gallery, which he 
assured her had been fitted up in fine style for 
spectators; and refreshments too, of prime qual¬ 
ity, had been sold up there ! 

Abigail stopped her ears and hurried out in 
horror. Seeing her face of distress, a bold-faced 
boy sidled up to her and announced, glibly : 

“ Deacon Hubbard’s pew, silk curtains and all, 
was carted down behind our wood-shed and made 
into a pig-pen. Want to see it ? ” 

“You’re a naughty Tory boy 1 ” flashed out 
Abigail; and gathering up her little quilted home- 
spun skirt, she pattered off over the flag-stones, 
followed by her laughing brother. 

“ Let’s go and look at the Province House. 
Our flag is hoisted there. Thirteen stripes ! It 
looks gay, I can tell you. ” 

“ Let’s,” said Abigail, stamping her foot as if 
the hated British colors were under her heel. 

So, with their heads in the air and their admiring 
eyes on the flag, they sauntered over the Province 
House lawn, and then climbed the twenty steps 
that led to the grand entrance. These steps they 


remembered gay with gayly dressed gentlemen 
and officers coming and going from the governor, 
who lived there in great state. But the governor 
had vanished, and not a red-coat did they see. 
They were all gone together. 

“ Hoorah ! Good-by to the lobster-coats!” 
shouted Benjamin, swinging his cocked hat. 

li Hoorah ! ” shrilled little Abigail, swinging 
Gloriana till fragments of her wig and petticoat 
powdered the stones. 

Just at this patriotic explosion, the Old South 
struck twelve, and with a parting glance at the 
bronze Indian above the cupola, gazing down at 
them with his glittering glass eyes, the children 
hastened home to dinner. 

“ Where have you been, Abigail ? ” said the 
prim lady, who was crossing the hall as the small 
people closed the door behind them. 

Abigail explained. Then, for going out without 
permission, she was obliged to thrust Gloriana 
back into the panel closet with the moldy frag¬ 
ments of last year’s feast; then to come down and 
sit in her straight-backed chair, and stitch diligently 
on her sampler one hour by the tall clock in the 
hall 


THE BEES THAT WENT TO THE SKY. 

By Joel Stacy. 



Buzzv Buzz, Wuzzy Fuzz, Dippetty Flop, 

„ flew U P to the cherry-tree top. 

ooh!” said Buzzy Buzz, “this is n’t high ! 
et s keep on till we get to the sky.” 

Upward they went, and they never would stop— 
^ U2Z >' Fuzz » Dippetty Flop; 

, how jolly ! ” they started to say— 
hen ev’ry one of them fainted away! 

The next they knew they were down on the 

ground, 

Three dizzy bumble-bees, frightened but sound ; 


Never a mortal had heard them drop— 

Buzzy Buzz, Wuzzy Fuzz, Dippetty Flop. 

Humbled and tumbled, and dusty and lamed, 
Would n’t you think they'd have been quite 
ashamed ? 

But ‘‘No, sir,” they buzzed, “it was n’t a fall; 
We only came down from the sky, that is all.” 

And now, whenever you see three bees 
Buzzing and pitching about by your knees, 

You ’ll know, by their never once venturing high, 
They’re the very same bees that flew up to the sky! 
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ALL ABOUT LEAD-PENCILS. 


By James W. Preston. 


The lead-pencil, as we have it, was unknown to 
the ancients, and even to the moderns before the 
reign of “ Good Queen Bess,” as the English love 
to call their Queen Elizabeth. Just think how in¬ 
convenient it must have been to those old Greek 
and Latin authors, and to the writers and scholars 
of Europe from the earliest times down to within 
about three hundred years, to have no lead-pencils 
with which to write or to rule their paper—or what¬ 
ever they wrote upon. They often used a piece of 
sheet lead, cut as any boy could cut it, into a flat 
disk, with the edge sharpened all around so as to 
make a fine line, but of course this was not to write 


with, but only to rule lines to write on. And then 
again, what did artists and designers use to draw 
and sketch with ? Almost all of them used the old- 
fashioned pen (made of the goose or crow quill) and 
ink. Some artists, indeed, made use of a kind of 
pencil formed of a mixture of common lead and tin, 
and as this composition was comparatively hard 
and faint in color, the paper was prepared for the 
purpose of drawing by giving it a coating of chalk. 
Others, too, made some very fine drawings with 
chalk of various colors. But the article chiefly in 
use was the “ gray goose quill.” 

With what delight, then, must the world of artists 
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and writers of all kinds have hailed the invention 
of the black-lead pencil, as we have it to-day! 1 

said black-lead , but although the metallic part of 
this little implement is universally called black-lead, 
there is not a particle of lead in it. This black, 
smooth, soft and glossy substance is properly called 
plumbago , and is a compound of carbon and iron, 
or, as the chemists term it, a carburet of iron. 

There are several varieties of plumbago found in 
the rocks in different parts of the world, some of 
which are good for one use, and others for other 
uses, and it happens that one of these varieties is 
fine-grained, soft, nearly free from grit, and well 
adapted for writing with, and this kind has received 
the name of graphite , from Greek words which 
signify writing stone. 

Some of my readers doubtless remember that in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth of England, was bom 
the greatest of English poets, William Shakspeare. 
He came into the world in the year 1564, about six 
years after Elizabeth came to the throne, and it was 
in that same year that there was discovered in the 
county of Cumberland, in the north-west corner of 
England, a mine of the best and purest graphite 
that had ever been seen. I have put these dates 
together so that you will be apt to remember them 
all, when either of them is mentioned. This sub¬ 
stance was so solid and firm and strong, and free 
from grit or sandy particles, that it could be sawed 
into sheets, and these could be sawed again into 
little narrow strips without breaking. These little 
strips of graphite being soft, and smooth, and black, 
were inclosed in round pieces of some soft wood, 
grooved out to receive and hold them; and that 
was the modern lead-pencil to all intents and pur¬ 
poses. 

This mine at Borrowdale, in Cumberland, at 
once became very celebrated, and of course very 
valuable. Pencils made of Cumberland graphite 
were to be found all over Europe, and were highly 
prized everywhere. The manufacture of lead-pen¬ 
cils became a very important branch of business, 
and in order to keep it wholly within the borders 
of their own country, the English government 
passed laws prohibiting the export of graphite to 
oreign lands. Its value was such, that the average 
price in London was about ten dollars ($10) a 
pound, and the very finest quality sometimes 
reached forty dollars ($40) a pound. They took 
such good care of it that only a certain quantity, 
enough to supply the requirements of the pencil- 
makers, was doled out, on the first Monday in 
every month; and moreover, the government was 
0 liged to keep a military force at the mines, to 
Protect it from bands of marauders and robbers, 
w 0 attempted to get possession of it. 

England thus supplied the world with lead-pen¬ 


cils for nearly three hundred years. It is true that 
pencils were made of an impure graphite in some 
other parts of Europe; but they were a very inferior 
article compared with the English, and artists and 
all others who required good lead-pencils were 
obliged to look to England for them. 

But there is an end to almost all good things, 
and so it proved at last with the graphite mine of 
Cumberland. Its exhaustion was only a question 
of time, and that time has now passed. It was 
clearly foreseen that some means must be devised 
for making the impure kinds of graphite available 
for the needs of the world, or the world must be 
content to give up the use of black-lead pencils. 
All sorts of experiments were tried with the graph¬ 
ite to purify and soften it, and at the same time to 
give it firmness and cohesion, so that it would not 
break nor grumble when sharpened and in use. 
They ground up the plumbago to a fine powder, 
washed it in repeated waters, so as to separate the 
sand or grit from it, and afterward subjected it to a 
great pressure to make it compact and firm. But 
this did not succeed. They then mixed the pow¬ 
dered plumbago with different materials, such as 
glue, isinglass, gum arabic, etc., to give it the 
necessary strength ; but this did not answer at all. 
Then they added to the powdered material about 
one-third its weight of pulverized sulphur, and this 
was a partial success, but the marks made with 
this mixture were faint, and did not satisfy the 
need, and this was, on the whole, a failure. 

But at last, as usual, patience, perseverance, in¬ 
genuity and experience solved the problem. Pen¬ 
cils are now made better adapted for all uses, 
blacker or fainter, harder or softer, than ever could 
be made of the best Cumberland lead by the old 
method. The mode of treating the plumbago by 
which this result is obtained is a French invention. 
It consists simply in mixing the powdered and 
purified plumbago with powdered clay, in a certain 
manner and certain proportions, moistening and 
drying and pressing and baking the mass, varying 
the treatment according to the different grades of 
pencils required. What is meant by grade in this 
connection, will be readily understood if you ex¬ 
amine a case of A. W\ Faber’s finest and best 
poly grade lead-pencils. You will find upon them 
certain letters, which indicate the degree of hard¬ 
ness or softness, and the shade whether darker 
or lighter. For example, bbbbbb means that the 
pencil bearing that mark is extra soft and very 
black; BBB, very soft and very black; BB, very 
soft and black; B, soft and black; HB, less soft 
and black; F, middling; H, hard; HH, harder; 
HHH, HHHH, very hard; HHHHHH, extra hard. 

These different grades are very convenient, and 
fhdeed are required by artists; but by the old 
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method of making the Cumberland lead-pencils, 
these nice shadings of softness and blackness could 
not have been obtained. So that human ingenuity 
and care may make an inferior article answer a 
better purpose than the purest natural product, 
unaided by human skill. 

There is a very grand manufacturing establish¬ 
ment in Germany, where the best lead-pencils are 
made; an establishment which a century ago con¬ 
sisted of only one little cottage house by the river¬ 
side, but now comprises large shops and tasteful 
dwelling-houses, a garden and grove, a gymnasium, 
a fine library, and a beautiful Gothic church, all 
provided and supported by the proprietors, for the 


use and benefit of the workmen and their families, 
whose fathers and grandfathers have worked on the 
same spot and for the same family for a hundred 
years or more. 

If I had space, I might also tell you how a most 
valuable mine of graphite, as good as that of Cum¬ 
berland, has been discovered in Siberia, from which 
that great manufactory is supplied with graphite. 
I could also tell you how the cedar-wood of which 
the pencils are made is taken from a cedar swamp 
on the western side of Florida, so that this cedar 
is transported to the heart of Europe, and there 
united with graphite from the mountains of Siberia, 
to be used as lead-pencils by Americans. 


THE OWL THAT STARED. 

By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 


When young Trotty Derridown went to the 
country to spend Thanksgiving at her grandmother’s 
last year, she happened to get into the great old- 
fashioned garret. She was so impatient for dinner 
on the morning of Thanksgiving Day, that she 
wandered hither and thither inside and outside of 
the house (which was very empty and still, because 
almost every one had gone to church), trying to see 
or smell something which would be at least half as 
pleasant as turkey and plum-pudding are to eyes 
and nose; to say nothing of being allowed a mouth¬ 
ful of either on one’s fork. And so, after opening 
a great many doors, and going into a great many 
places where she was not expected to go, she at 
last opened a door at the foot of such a dark stair¬ 
case that she thought the world had suddenly 
turned upside down, and that this must be a fairy 
road leading up into the earth 1 

Trotty stood in the half-opened door-way quite a 
long time, unable to decide whether she had the 
courage to enter a fairy kingdom after all, though 
she had often determined to do so if she got a 
chance. Then it came into her head that perhaps 
dinner would be served earlier in Fairyland than at 
home, which overcame her fears, and the garret- 
door closed after her little pink skirt as it whisked 
out of the sunlight. When Trot reached the head 
of the stairs she knew she was not in Fairyland, 
because of a dim light from two windows, which 
showed her all sorts of odds and ends of furniturdj 


and bunches of herbs hanging to the many beams 
that spread beneath the roof like huge roots. But 
it would do just as well as Fairyland for the pres¬ 
ent, she thought, and help her to get used to queer 
things. Very likely there were elves in the dark 
crannies on every side; and the idea made her 
almost wish herself in the sunny entry again. 

“There's something quee-ar!” she exclaimed, 
as she caught sight of a great black velvet bonnet 
a hundred years old, that looked a good deal like 
a basket. But it had two long strings dangling 
down, so she knew what it was in a minute. Of 
course she scrambled into a cradle standing under 
the wonderful bonnet, and snuffed out her pretty 
face with it, as one does a candle, in a trice. Then 
she made a big bow of the strings under her chin, 
which took her a long time, as any little girl of five 
might know it would. She looked very much like 
an hour-glass now, for she was as broad at top as at 
bottom, with a little waist in the middle. However, 
she could not see herself, and had reason to suppose 
nobody else knew whether she was looking her best 
or not, since she could not have felt further off from 
grandmother and all the family if she had stepped 
over to Japan. 

“What can you be?” thought the pink skirt 
and black bonnet, walking up to a spinning-wheel 
higher than two Trotties. When she saw it was a 
wheel she thought it ought to go round, no matter 
how big it was (and it seemed to her as big as the 
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duck-pond), so she put a finger on one of the spokes 
and gave a push with all her might. What a rattle it 
made! Something flew up and something flapped 
down, and the wheel seemed delighted to have a lit¬ 
tle exercise after twenty years of snoozing, and kept 
going round, rattling and banging for some time. 

“ Ho-hoo-oo l ” heard Trotty all at once from 
somebody behind. She was sure it was a crowd of 
Brownies or some such fry, for the sound was soft 
and strange. She threw her head back very far, 
in order to get a good view from under the wide- 


took Dinah into her arms and petted her, as she 
petted all her dolls. Dinah was on the broad grin, 
in or out of trouble. She had red flannel lips and 
white cotton teeth and a black cashmere face. Her 
dress was red, with a white pinafore, so that she 
was very cheering to look at; and she had a sweet 
disposition, as one could see directly, for she held 
her head on either this side or that, being cloth, 
and never was stiff-necked like the Israelites. The 
only stiff thing about her was her hair, and that 
grandmother had knitted, and ironed, and raveled 



TROTTY AND DINAH. 


spreading bonnet, and gazed around. Then she 
sat down on the floor and looked under the bureaus 
and chairs and sofas. Yes, there was a Brownie, 
sure enough, hanging by the foot out of the lower 
rawer of one of the bureaus. It looked uncom- 
ortable, and Trotty thought it very stupid in a 
creature that was first cousin to the Fairies to allow 
>tse f to be in that position. The next moment she 
saw it was nothing more nor less than a good old 
negro . d °Uy, with lovely frizzly hair standing up all 
0v ® r ,ts head, as if it were a black thistle, 
l ^°® le t0 me > dear,” whispered Trotty, sitting 
°ngthe floor till she arrived at the bureau. “Has 
6 drawer hurt dolly’s foot ? ” and she 

Vol. IV.—2. 


out, so it was not Dinah’s fault if it never lay flat 


afterward. 

“You pressus doll! ” cooed Trotty, after looking 
at her treasure for a long time ; and she was amazed 
to think she could ever have lived without her. 

“ Ho-hoo-oo! ” sounded somewhere again. 

Trotty was not much frightened this time, be¬ 
cause she had Dinah for company. She threw her 
head back once more, de-ter-mmed to find out who 
spoke. Mercy on us 1 She caught sight of two 


r sat yellow eyes in a corner. 

“Pussy?” said she, questioningly. But when 
Trotty in the big black bonnet, and Dinah in the 
red dress and white pinafore, came close to the 
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THE OWL THAT STARED. 


[Novembbb, 


corner, behold, there were wings under the eyes, nearly as round as the owl-s now. He sighed be- 
and only two feet under the wings. fore answenn* ^ ^ ^ ^ flies ^ 

And U was an owl; and he looked cross as if he my head, with the right answer, and this must be 

K Hr.tr k;« own nose although he was only done before any of the old gentlemen can get hold 

Th„ k»I |»«d. » 

meaning to speak between now and next Thanks- of the questions may get entangled tnthem. M> 
g Trotty was soon tired of having the owl eyesight has to be good, and that is the reasot 


giving. 


; reason niy 


gaze seems, to some people, rather intense.” 

“ Would not you rather play with me than with 
those old Sossophers ?" demanded Trotty. 

The Philosophers’ Bird smiled, but held its wing 
to its cheek and said, “ Hush-sh-sh-sh-sh-sh-sh! ” 
She was quite startled by the noise he made 


look at her so hard, with his ears standing up 
straight, as though he heard some one saying unkind 
things of him behind his back, so she remarked. 

“ Please shut your eyes a minute. You have no 
business to keep them open in the day-time, any- 

^ Always listen to what Trotty Derridown says, when he said “Hush,” so she took several steps 
and rive her -plenty of plum-pudding,” answered backward and leaned up against something. It 
the owl unexpectedly, holding up the tip of a wing was hard and warm, and she soon d,scovered,«was 
as one does a forefinger. But he did not shut his the chimney. ... » 

eyes. Owls are of a philosophic turn; and philos- “ That *s where your dinner is being cooked, 
ophers are always giving away wisdom (as Trotty’s suggested someone; she was not sure whether it 
grandmother does the pears in autumn, lest they was the owl or Dinah. 

5 - “ However, I must be going,” she said. “But! 

should like to send a message to those old gentle¬ 
men. Will you take it, owl?” 

The owl put his beak a great way under his chin 
again, and turned his ears forward as if he were 
listening attentively. 

.“Why, you see,” continued Trotty, looking 
rc yuu stuffed with wisdom ? ” asked his young earnestly into the bird’s yellow eyes, and speaking 
who had heard about owls and philosophers round her thumb, which she had put between er 
al er brother Hal. lips, “ I guess they’d better play snow-b^s m 

The owl lifted one of his claws and laid it on the winter, and go a-chestnutting in au/««, and sea¬ 
side of his beak. “Goodness!” said he, “was bathing in summer, and-” 

there ever such a clever little girl ? ” The owl broke into a real laugh at this; but sud- 

Since the question was put to her, Trotty thought denly checked himself, drew himself up indignantly, 
she might as well answer good-naturedly, so she and looking over Trotty’s head, exclaimed: 
said she supposed there never had been. 


eyes, 
ophei 
granc 

rot on the grass), because they have more than they 
can keep. But it is quite another matter for them 
to find time to act upon their own advice, or to eat 
their 6wn wisdom, because they are so busy grow¬ 
ing it and sending it to their neighbors. Now the 
owl in the corner looked stuffed to choking with 
something. 

“Are you 
visitor 
from her 


At this the owl shrugged his shoulders even 
higher than before, and Trotty was afraid she had 
not answered to his taste after all. 

“What do you play?” asked the little girl of 
the bird, when they had both been silent awhile. 

The owl ruffled himself up the wrong way, and 
looked like a feather pillow turned inside out, for 


All my old philosophers go sea-bathing, for¬ 
sooth ! ” 

Just then she heard a deep-toned bell ringing 
good-naturedly down-stairs, and soon some one 
came calling through the entry— 

“Trot! Trot! where have you gone? Dinner 
is ready.” 

How Trot ran! Dinah got a flap on every corner 


1UUKCU 11K.C a. lCdUlCI puiuw IU1UCU UISlUt UUl, AM — --o-1 - ' J 

about five minutes, till Trotty’s legs ached with they passed; but then she was always contented 
waiting. with whatever happened, and appeared in the entry 

“ 1 am the Bird of the Philosophers. I play ball with as smiling a face as her new mamma, 
with them. We throw questions and answers at There was Trotty’s mamma, too, laughing at ^er 
each other. Ho-hoo-oo! ” ■ black basket of a bonnet. 


“I could do that. Play ball, I mean,” said 
Trotty * 

“Oh, no,” said the owl, haughtily. “First, all 
the philosophers sit round in a circle, each with a 
long white beard on and plenty of questions in his 


pocket I stand in the middle with all the answeffc bling down-stairs. When he was a great way 


All at once her brother 
Hal stood by her side, and she half believed she 
had seen him come out of the garret door. 

“Well, Miss Derridown,” gasped he, quite out 
of breath, “how do you like the Philosophers 
Bird ? ” and he doubled himself up and went turn¬ 
off, 


under one claw.” 

“ What do you do next? ” asked Trot, her ^es 


Trotty heard such a shout of merriment! She 
does not understand what it all means even yet. 
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LISTENING. 

By Mary N. Prescott. 



I Have heard—I don’t know whether 
Wide awake or fast asleep— 

That the stars once sang together 
To some shepherds tending sheep. 


So, at night, when they are glistening, 
Just before I close my eyes, 

I look up, and keep a-listening 
For the music from the skies. 


And the stars shine out so brightly, 
That I cannot think but they, 
While I listen to them nightly, 

Will repeat the heavenly lay. 


A QUEEN, AND NOT A QUEEN. 

By Susan Coolidge. 

A LONG time, more than seven hundred years gentle nuns. But one day, came to the convent 
*°* an three centuries at least before Columbus King Henry, to order her to put aside her veil and 
recovered America,—there was born in England a become his wife,—an order not easy to disobey, 
Th' C r^l *° the y the name of Matilda, because in those days kings were very powerful, 
indeed ** 6 ^ belonged to a very high family People hoped that by thus uniting the royal race of 
relati * ^ ^° U w ^cn I tell you who her the Saxons with the conquering Norman race, an 

the l ° nS W n C ’ ^° r £ ran< ^P a P a > s ^ e had William, end would be put to the many feuds and quarrels 
quero^h Uke Normandy, called “The Con- which made the kingdom restless and unhappy. 
j t u’ ecause he invaded England and conquered So Maud, with a sigh, left the peaceful retreat, and 
Beaucl^ h^ WaS the king ’ Henry surnamed married King Henry. She had a little son and a 
I ecause he was so good a scholar, though little daughter, the Princess Matilda; but she was 

his lea^’ ° Ur high-school boys could beat not happy, and died young, feeling, the old chron- 
hnownT 10 ?- Wltk ° Ut trou h^ e * Matilda’s mother, icles tell us, that her sacrifice had been in vain, 
scendeH f 1St ° ry 35 “Maud the Good,” was de- and England was no better off than if she had 
M au( j the°C ^ ar0 ^’ tke * ast t h e Saxon kings. Stayed in the convent. 

W^en sh ' J °° C * was not a ver y happy Maud. ^ For in those days England was a sad place 
e was a young girl, they put her into a ^enough; even a poet would never have dared to 


conven* a J 5 mcy put ner into a enougn ; even a poet wouiu never nave uareu to 

Undine t ^ lere s ^ e hoped to spend her life, call it “ merry ” then. Everywhere was confusion 
s owers, and telling her beads with the of' rulers and of languages. The tongue we call 
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A QUEEN, AND NOT A QUEEN. 
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English was not yet in being, and people spoke 
Celtic, Cymric, Gaelic, Saxon, or French,—accord¬ 
ing to the race they belonged to, and the part of 
the country in which they lived. All the materials 
for the England of to-day were there, but they were 
in separate parcels, so to speak, and only time could 
mix and blend them. The Saxons fought the Nor¬ 
mans ; the Normans robbed, imprisoned, and tort¬ 
ured everybody they could lay hold of who had 
property of any kind. Everywhere—no matter 
which party governed—the poor were ill-treated 
and pillaged. Multitudes fled across the sea to 
other lands, and “so general was the discourage¬ 
ment of the people, that whenever two or three 
horsemen only were seen approaching a village or 
open burgh, all the inhabitants fled to conceal 
themselves. So extreme were their sufferings, that 
their complaints amounted to impiety ; for, seeing 
all these crimes and atrocities going on without 
check or visible rebuke, men said openly that 
Christ and His saints had fallen asleep.” It is 
hard, indeed, to realize that the rich, powerful 
England of to-day can ever have been so miserable. 

When little Matilda was five years old, she was 
married to the Emperor of Germany. A fleet of 
vessels sailed with the baby bride to her new home, 
and there was a splendid show in London in honor 
of her departure. But the people, who had to pay 
for the show, did not enjoy it much; and, later, 
when Matilda was a woman grown, they remem¬ 
bered against her the heavy taxes of that wedding¬ 
time. 

Not long after, a sad thing happened. Matilda’s 
brother, a young man of eighteen, went over to 
Normandy with his father, and, coming back in a 
vessel named the “White Ship” was drowned with 
all his companions, only one surviving to tell the 
tale. None of the courtiers dared to carry the news 
to the king. So they sent in a little boy, almost a 
baby, who, when he saw the king, knelt at his feet, 
and began to cry. The king asked the child what 
was the matter, and the little fellow sobbed out that 
the “ White Ship” was sunk and the prince drowned. 

It is said that King Henry never was seen to smile 
after that day. Mrs. Hemans wrote some pretty 
verses on the subject, which some of you have per¬ 
haps seen : 

“ He sat where mirth and jest went round; 

He bade the minstrel sing. 

» He saw the tourney's victor crowned 

Amid the gallant ring. 

A murmur of the restless deep 
Mingled with every strain, 

A voice of winds that would not sleep, 

He never smiled again.” 

The little Empress Matilda was now the onl^ 
child left to the king, and his heart was set in be¬ 
queathing to her the crown of England. Before 


his death, in 1128, he called the nobles of the 
kingdom together, and made them swear allegiance 
to her as queen. The emperor, Matilda’s husband, 
had died before this, and Matilda was married again 
to the French Earl of Anjou. After her fathers 
death she came to England and was crowned at 
Winchester. Daughter thus of one king, mother, 
as she afterward became, of another, empress by 
marriage, and Sovereign of England in her own 
right, you will wonder that I have called Matilda 
“ no queen.” I will tell you why I did so. It was 
because all her life long she never learned to reign 
over herself, which for man or woman is the high¬ 
est and most necessary form of government Solo¬ 
mon says : “He that ruleth his own spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city; ” and Solomon, as you 
know, was a king, and understood what becomes 
crowned people as well as those who are not 
crowned. 

All her life long,—whether as princess, empress, 
or queen,—Matilda showed herself vain, passionate, 
vindictive, hasty, arrogant, and inconsiderate of 
other people. She had none of the womanly tact 
which often subdues prejudice and conquers influ¬ 
ence. She was brave in time of danger, strong of 
body, firm-willed, and fearless ; but these are rather 
a man’s qualities than a woman’s. Patience and 
sweetness she had none. Her haughty manners 
and cruel speeches offended friends as well as foes. 
Those who at first were ready to give all for her 
service, became afterward her bitterest enemies. 
She exasperated the common people by imposing 
heavy taxes and making oppressive laws, just when 
she should have conciliated and soothed them. 
England had never been ruled by a woman before. 
Both the nobles and the people disliked the idea of 
a queen, and Matilda did nothing to make her sex 
popular. She was ungenerous also. Her cousin, 
and rival, Stephen, who afterward became king in 
her stead, once surprised and captured her in 
Arundel Castle, and instead of detaining, courte¬ 
ously let her go, and even furnished her with 
an escort to her friends. Later, she in her turn 
captured Stephen ; but, far from remembering his 
kind treatment and reciprocating it, she loaded him 
with chains and threw him into the dungeon of 
Bristol Castle. His wife, a princess of great beauty 
and excellence, came to beg his release, and Matilda 
received her in the rudest manner, heaped insulting 
words upon her, and finally dismissed her harshly, 
while the poor princess wept and pleaded in vain. 
A little longer, and it was again Stephen’s turn. 
He made his escape from Bristol, gained one battle 
after another, and pursued Matilda so hotly, that 
more than once she slipped through his fingers 
almost as by a miracle. These escapes of Queen 
Matilda are celebrated in history. Whole volumes 
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BENITA. 


[November, 


of romances might be written about them, so strange 
and picturesque and astonishing are they. 

Once, when the citizens of London rose suddenly 
against her, she got off by jumping on her horse 
and galloping out of the city only five minutes before 
the gates of her palace were battered down. Another 
time she fled from Gloucester in the same way, the 
Earl of Gloucester and a few gallant knights remain¬ 
ing behind to keep the pursuers at bay. Again it 
is said she feigned death, and was carried in a hearse 
with a long train of mourners all the way from 
Gloucester to Devizes. But, most romantic of all, 
and most adventurous, was her escape from Oxford, 
as shown in the illustration to this article. 

Oxford boasted a strong castle in those days. 
Into this the empress-queen had thrown herself, 
and for three months had defended it bravely. 
Then provisions gave out, and no hope was left but 
flight. But how to fly? Stephen’s army lay on 
every side like cats round a mouse-hole. Every 
avenue of escape was guarded, and sleepless eyes 
watched day and night that no one should pass in 
or out of the fortress. 

It was in this extremity that an unexpected ally 
came to the rescue of Queen Matilda. This ally 
was no other than that doer of good turns, Jack 
Frost. One December night he went silently down, 
laid a cold hard floor across the River Thames, 
wrapped all the world in fleecy snow, and then, 
flying to the castle windows, tapped with his crack¬ 
ling icy knuckles, whistled, sang, and made many 
sorts of odd noises, as much as to say, “All is ready, 
come out and take a walk.” Matilda heard, and a 
bright plan popped into her daring head. She 
called four trusty knights, bade them wrap them¬ 
selves in white, put on herself a white dress and 
cloak, covered her black hair with a white hood, 


and, like spirits, all five set forth on foot. Their 
steps made no sound as they crept along, and their 
white figures cast hardly a shadow on the whiter 
snow. 

Through the besieging camp they crept, and 
across the frozen river. No sentinel spied them; 
not even a dog barked. If any lonely peasant 
waked up and caught a glimpse of the dim shapes 
gliding by, he probably took them for ghosts, and 
hid his head under the bedclothes again as fast as 
possible. So, sometimes on foot, and sometimes 
on horseback, but always unpursued and in safety, 
the fugitives sped on, and reached Wallingford, 
where Matilda’s army lay, and were secure. 

For a few years longer the struggle lasted; 
then, all hope over, Matilda fled across the channel 
to Normandy. Her brief queenship was ended, 
and she never came back to reign in England, 
though in later years her son Henry IT. became one 
of its greatest monarchs. We don’t know much 
about Matilda’s old age, but I cannot fancy that it 
was a pleasant one. I imagine that she must have 
been a disagreeable old lady, querulous, and exact¬ 
ing. The girl makes the woman, you know; youth 
lays the foundation for after years, and what we 
sow we reap. Matilda sowed pride, anger, selfish¬ 
ness, and hard words, and her crop came up duly 
as crops will. She could rule neither herself nor 
others, and it is not wonderful that England refused 
to be ruled by her. I wont draw any moral from 
her story, for 1 know you will skip it, as I always 
did with morals when I was a little girl. Besides, 
you are bright enough to see the meanings of things, 
and make out their lessons without help, and do 
not need me to say in so many words that— 

“Trust me dears, good-humor will prevail 

When airs and flights, and screams and scoldings fail." 


BENITA. 


By Mary E. Bradley. 


When the summer morning in the sky 
Opens like a blossom, pink and pearly. 

With the bee, and with the butterfly, 

And with the bonny birds that sing so early, 
Little blue-eyed, yellow-haired Benita 
Trips along the shady woodland ways: 

Kiss the little maiden kindly, if you meet Tier_ 

She deserves your kisses and your praise. 


’T is a lonely path the little willing feet 
In the early morning have to follow, 

To the spring that bubbles, clearly cold and sweet, 
Down amongst the mosses in the hollow. 

Still behind the trees the shadows darken, 

Chill her baby-bosom with a sudden dread; 
Timidly she looks about to hearken, 

Fancying she hears a wild beast’s tread 1 
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Where its silver web the spider weaves, 

Silver drops like fairy jewels twinkle; 

Pushing back the tangle of the leaves, 

Face and hands get many a showery sprinkle. 
But she does not stop, the little kind Benita, 

For her coaties draggled and her dripping shoe; 
Only trips along with steps the fleeter, 

Smiling at the pretty sparkles of the dew. 


Cool and sweet it bubbles in the spring— 

Oh, be sure the loving little sister 
Hurries back, the healing draught to bring, 
Long before the baby can have missed her. 
By and by will come a mournful morrow 
When she need not rise before the sun; 
Then it will be comfort in her sorrow 
That she never left this task undone. 



“TIMIDLY SHE LOOKS ABOUT TO HEARKEN.” 


h its cradle-bed, not yet awake, 

Lies the baby-sister, wan and sickly; 
very single morning, for her sake, 

Goes Benita through the woods so quickly. 

°I. P eev h»h lips are parched with fever, 
he little pale face is a piteous sight, 

Tp the water has no coolness to relieve her 
That the mother sets beside her bed at night. 


Grief is sorest when it brings to mind 
Bitter memories for heart’s regretting, 

Times when we were selfish or unkind, 

Times when all the wrong was in forgetting. 
Like the little loving child Benita, 

Let us do our duty every day; 

Gladness then will certainly be sweeter, 

Sorrow will the sooner pass away. 
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STORY OF A “TOLERBUL” BAD BOY. 

By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Marlborough Coleman sat tying his shoes, mill! I’da heap rather do it myse’f den habole 
They were heavy brogans, and the strings were mistisse’s granchile do it.” 

S trip S oHeather, greased and waxed. It was well At the picture of Aunt Silvy’s portly figure seated, 
they had strength, or they could not have borne on a sack of corn on a trotting mule, Sukey laughed 
the twitching and jerking they received at the hands and ran away to tell mamma, 
of the impatient, angry lad. His face was flushed Aunt Silvy had belonged to the wealthy Thomp- 
and scowling. This was a pity, for the face was a son family, and when Elizabeth Thompson married 

WhCn thC hum ° r WaS g00d * Mr * Coleman > Marlborough’s father, against her 

While he was yet about his shoes, his little sister father’s wishes, he had given her the slave Silvy 

the room . with ea S er haste > h er blue and forbidden her his house. Mr. Coleman was a 
checked apron gathered in her hand. She wanted vulgar man, with little means, whom Aunt Silvy 
to show him some beauties of chestnuts her black held in supreme disdain. The Coleman children 

aiy AHen had &iven her ‘ she tolerated because of the Thompson blood in 

Oh, Marley! do see-” their veins. • 

« ( * nterru P tec * her savagely: “ But I reckon you’ paw,” Aunt Silvy continued, 

“nif 1 * C ° me °k Marleyin * me * * m ma d * ” “ can 't s P aw none de han’s from de cotton-pickin’ 

“l la w hat’re you-” to tote dat cawn ter mill. We all wont git de cot- 

1 told you .not to ‘ oh Marley ’ me. Come here ton pick ’fore Christmus, ef we don’t hurry ; an’ ef 
hotherm me, when I’m already bothered to death!” we alL don’t git it picked, we poor black folks can’t 
Aunt Silvy!” Sukey called to the negro woman hab no Christmus. Mahs’r al’ays makes us pick 

w o was beating a pile of dried beans on a sheet cotton all Christmus-day ef’t aint all in de gin- 

5 "? ln 'passage* “ Aunt Silvy, come in to house ’fore dat. Neber had no sich puffawmances. 
a [. ey ’ he wants somebody; he’s bothered.” es dese at you’ granpaw Thompson’s. But, law ! 
“H S k° ^ ame ,^ mea n,” the boy said. de Thompsons is a deflrunt breed uv white folks 

»*P • .’ ^ahs’r Mauley! Yer m us’ n’t sw’ar. from de Colemanses—show’s yer bawn dey is.” 

■ ? int u * ts w * c ket.” And, with this “ I’ve heard you say that a million times,” Mar- 

P i osophical remark, Aunt Silvy seated herself on ley said, petulantly. 

- COnd ste P of the stairs, leading from the room “ Kase it’s de troof,” retorted Silvy. “ I neber 
tt f a* 110 , Camber above. knowed no cotton-pickin’ gwyne on at ole Mahs’r 

‘‘It’ ° nt CarC W ^ at * d °’” Marley answered. Thompson’s Christmus-day. But law! de Thomp- 
murd Cn0U ^ to . ma ^ e an angel swear, or commit son cotton uster be all pick by Christmus, an’ 
for ^ °„ CUt own throat. Pa’ll disgrace me ginned, an’ baled, an’ sold, an’ de money ready fer 
ever. But I wont 1 I wont! I wont 1 ” de Christmus-gif’s. De Thompson black folks wus 

Look, rt ^ a ^ s r Mauley ! what ails yer, honey ? smaut. Dey wus a deflrunt breed uv black folks, 
tion L eyer wants ter c haw up dis whole planta- Dese Coleman niggers aint wuf shucks; but de 
bawn Wh F n °h°dy so mad sence I was Thompson cotton wus easier ter pick den de Cole- 
({ j* aat * s i* y er wont, yer wont, yer wont ? ” man cotton; come outen de bolls heap easier; it 
Betts t0tC a ^ a ^ COrn t0 on °* e black wus a deflrunt breed uv cotton den dis missibul 
u e ??» } an k> g au nt, mangy old mule.” Coleman stuff. Ole mahs’r’s plantation was a heap 

yer b W ° U r ^ nut ^® r * wus >' ou » h°ney; show’s richer ’n dis yere Coleman faum; it wus a deflrunt 
ole nfT' 11 , wou i d n ’t* Sakes alive 1 what would breed uvsile. Law, a heap uv things wus deflrunt; 
New T 1SS i ° S ^ C WUS ter i 00 ^ down from de de hosses, an’ bacon, an’ hom’ny, an’ de cawn 
straddl 6 ^ 118 Um ^ SCe her S ran,son totin ’ ter mill » bread.” 

She’d f ^ UV cawn ’ ii^ e a m issibul nigger? “Well, I want some clean socks an’ a clean 
head ** eighty cheap; neber could hole her shirt. If I hang myself before I get to mill, I want 
Pilgum^p a ^ m ^ 0re ^, a * n> ** au * an * Laffer, an’ t0 be f° un ^ with some clean clothes on.” 

’Sides d r °^ eSS ’, an> ber udder soshates up dar. Marlborough said this in a light, laughing tone, 
Law! a ’ y er ’d dusgrace you’ granpaw, too. which pleased Aunt Silvy, as indicating an im- 
you’ Jn a ne ^ >er bad no sich puffaumances at proved humor; but she little dreamed of the plan 
d 0 s j. ni>aw Thompson’s. Takes a Coleman to the boy was meditating. 

1 *ngs. A genulmon ridin’ a meal-bag to “ Well, lem me see now. Whar did I put you*' 
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tuther shirt an’ socks de las’ time 1 wash um. I 
mos’ fawgits what I done wid um. Reckon 1 puts 
um in one dese yere sideboa’d drawers.” 

Aunt Silvy crossed the room, and, with her strong 
hand, stirred up the contents of said drawers, much 
after the fashion in which she beat up her batter- 

“ Aint yere,” she announced at the conclusion of 
her search. “Reckons I hung um on dem dar 
nails hine de door,” and she entered upon a remark¬ 
able rooting among the coats, and pants, and hats, 
and aprons, and towels, and baskets, and sun- 
bonnets, and petticoats, which thronged the said 
nails; but among the throng, Marley’s shirt and 
socks were not. 

“Whar did 1 put dem cloze uv yournr Cant 
fine um high an’ low. I jis warren dat dar good- 
fer-nuffin, regen’rate, yaller-eyed Jim hes wore 
dem dar cloze off, er-totin’ dem cotton bales ter 
Memphis.” 

This was Aunt Silvy’s next conjecture in solution 
of the problem. 

Jim was her son, some seventeen years old. He 
had gone to the Memphis market with six bales of 
cotton. Memphis was seventy miles distant, and a 
cotton bale weighs usually three hundred pounds. 
But do not infer from Aunt Silvy’s remark about 
his toting cotton bales to Memphis that Jim was 
anything of a Hercules. The word “tote” with 
Aunt Silvy was a somewhat indefinite term, as you 
might have surmised at learning that Jim had the 
assistance of a wagon and six mules in getting those 
six bales of cotton to the Memphis market. 

“ Don’t reckon,” continued Aunt Silvy, “he wore 
um off nuther; b’lieve I put um on dis yere mandul- 
piece.” 

Candlestick, snuffers, baskets, knitting-work, sew¬ 
ing, dress-patterns, hanks of yarn, hymn-book, 
Bible, etc., etc., were moved off the chimney-shelf 
to a chair, and left there, by the way, for ten days 
afterward. 

“ I reckons dat regen’rate Jim is got um on arter 
all,” said Aunt Silvy, when this last search had 
proved fruitless. 

Marley all this time had been looking from the 
window in a meditative way, seemingly uncon¬ 
scious of Aunt Silvy’s movements. Now he said: 

“ Jim could n’t get into my shirt an’ socks. 
Hurry an’ find them. If I’ve got to tote that com 
to mill, I want to go an’ be done with it. It ’ll take 
me all day to do the job. Bring along the socks 
and shirt. Hurry! ” 

“ Law, Mahs’r Mauley, yer’s so unpatient 1 Ye 
>n’t gim me no time ter ’member whar dem cloze 


y mans i maui^^r, jvi o ou uu^ouvuv * * ^ 

don’t gim me no time ter ’member whar dem cloze 
is. I mos’ ’membered jis now, but yer dun gone 
made me fawgit. B’lieve in my soul I laid um in de 
.big chis, top uv de goober-peas. No, I don’t 


reckon I did nuther; reckons I put um in de little 
red chis. I mos’ al’ays does put um in dar. Wait 
tell 1 looks. Law! now 1 ’members all ’bout it. 
What a ole black goose 1 is ! I put dem cloze in 
de pawler on de sofy ; oughter looked dar in de fuss 
place, kase I mos’ al’ays put um on de sofy. Yer 
see, I knowed nobody would n’t come to see us, 
’kase it’s so cole; ’sides, nobody neber comes 
scacely.” 

“No wonder they don’t,” Marley said. Pa dis¬ 
graces us all; makes me pick cotton, and go to 
mill. All the neighbors think themselves above us. 
There aint a girl in the neighborhood that wants 
me for a sweetheart, an’ they aint a boy that wants 
Sukey. Now, Jas’ Sunday, at church, ’fore the 
meetin’ begun, you know, I rolled a May-apple 
’cross the floor to Mandy Bradshaw,—the prettiest 
kind of one. She looked at it a minute, then set 
up straight as a crock with her chin in the air, an’ 
looked like she would n’t tech that mandrake-apple 
with a forty-foot pole. Then, pretty soon, WiUie 
Harnston he rolled her one, an’ mine was a heap 
better, an’ she pitched after it like she was goin’ to 
break her neck. An’ she smelt it, and rolled it in 
her hands, an’ patted it an’ kissed it, an’ tied it up 
in her handkerchief, an’ loafed roun’ with it all 
sorts of ways, all through meetin’. An’ I’m better 
lookin’ than Bill Harnston the best day he ever 
saw. Folks think we aint any first family.” 

“ I’ll let um know better! ” Silvy said, panting, 
and the perspiration starting. “ De Thompsons is 
de bery fustis fam’ly. Neber wus no sich puffick 
lady in dese pauts ez you’ gran’ma Thompson, an 
vou’ maw is a tolerbul puffick lady yit, dough hers 
been gwyne ter wrack an’ ruin eber sence her 
married inter dis Coleman fam’ly. I tole Miss 
Lizbeth so, but her jis would morry you’ paw, an’ 
dat’s jis what’s de matter. Laws! I wus so shame 
uv her, ’cause we wus boff young ladies togedder, 

I aint neber belt my head up ez high sence.” 

“ Well, you hold it tolerbul high yet You walk 
into church like you owned the meetin’-house an 
all the congregation and the circuit-rider to boot”^ 

“ Law, honey, you oughter seed ole mistiss, you’ 
granmaw Thompson, walk inter church! My 
stars! ” 

“ Well, go ’long, Aunt Silvy. I’ve heard enough 
about my grandma,” Marley said. “ I ’ll never 
get dressed.” 

“ Law, honey, aint I gwyne ? I’s been gwyne ter 
go dis eber so long, but yer kep talkin’. ’Taint 
manners to go while company’s talkin’. I reckons 
yer better go on ter mill peaceable, ’cause it’s right 
ter do you’ duty. But when yer gits back, come 
roun’ ter Aunt Silvy’s cabin; may be she ’ll ha 
sumpin good for yer.” 

“Of course you will; you’ve always got some 
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thing good,” Marley said as he shut the door on 
her retreating figure. 

A hilf-hour later, Marlborough, seated on a sack 
of com, was mounted on black Betts, jogging along 
the mill road, with a manner apparently docile. 
But ceaselessly his heart was saying, “I wont! I 
wont! I wont do nigger’s work! ” 

You understand how it was. Marlborough lived 
in a section where labor was held to be disreputa¬ 
ble. It was not, then, the fatigue, or any other 
physical discomfort that formed the basis of his 
objection .to the mill-going. There was not the 
bodily hardship connected with it that pertained to 
a’possum-hunt, or a ’coon-hunt by moonlight, or to 
a half-day’s fishing, or to a dozen things in which 
Marley found exceeding enjoyment. He was fear¬ 
ing what people would think and say. And his 
father was not superior to a like feeling. He would 
have been glad to have it thought at the neighbor¬ 
ing plantations that his son did not work. There 
was a perpetual conflict between this false pride and 
his avarice—his desire to overtake his neighbors in 
the road to riches. He was a small planter and a 
vulgar man; nay, worse than vulgar. Think of a 
father sending his son to the cotton-field, and or- 
denng him to hide behind his hamper pick-basket, 
or among the thick cotton-stalks, if any neighbor 
or stranger should chance to pass! 

On this occasion, when he was sending Marl¬ 
borough to mill, it was. with instructions to avoid 
t o ig road, and keep to an obscure way where 
there would be less risk of encountering members 
01 nch planters’ families. 

Marlborough was now traveling this obscure way, 
keeping his eye strained ahead and his hearing 
strained back, that no one might come upon him 
unawares. It was a lonely road, little traveled, 
worn by the heavy rains, unrepaired, and impass- 
3 e t° wheels. He felt tolerably secure against 
encountering any one. But he was determined 
mat at the sight of a human being, he’d leave the 
roa and take to the woods; run away, perhaps, 

. neVCr i C ° me k aclc ’ he d go awa X U P North, 
re people could work without being disgraced. 

_ 1 6 , ac * keen on the road some twenty minutes 
y. when he heard hoofs behind him. Pulling 
q j 1C L ly ° ver his eyes to & uard a g aia st being 
him * urned his head over his shoulder, and 

sha jf tf ,°” theba g’ and discovered General Brad- 
haH • 18 dau ghter Mandy, the young lady who 
ZTT* 1 * he mandrak e-apple rolled across the 
tip ?„T‘° her - Marlborough did not think 
s ;j ’ j k Qtl1 heels he thumped black Betts’ 
des, and dashed into the woods. 

the revive d memory of the slight 

Pressed rads ^f w ^ ad P ut u P° n him, Marlborough 
on and on, heedless of the briars and tan¬ 


gles that pierced and tore him. He got on rapidly, 
for it was all familiar ground, making toward the 
creek. Bravely old Betts beat through the thick 
growth of cane and green-briar, of willow and of 
holly gleaming with its scarlet berries. At length 
Marlborough descried the broad creek. He plunged 
into it, and turned the mule’s head down-stream, 
for the creek must run toward the river, and by 
the river he must escape; for at this time he had 
made up his mind to run away for good. The day 
was now so advanced that he knew he could not go 
to mill and back; for all this time he had been 
going away from the mill. He knew, too, if he 
should return home without the meal, his father 
would cowhide him. Altogether, it was a very 
bad affair. 

As far as possible Marlborough kept to the 
shallow waters, but they nevertheless often rose 
about the mule’s flanks, obliging the boy to climb 
to the corn-sack, and cling with hands and knees, 
squirrel-like, Again, the faithful animal became 
entangled in submerged brush, and floundered in a 
fearful way. On one such occasion, the sack went 
to the bottom of the stream. 

In time, he came to the trunk of a tree, com¬ 
pletely spanning the creek. After some moments 
of consideration, he concluded that this was an 
advisable point for loosing his mule, for he had 
decided that it would but serve to draw attention to 
him. He accordingly rode to the farther bank and 
dismounted on a log, leaving the mule in the water. 
Then he gave the creature the rein, and stood 
watching his last friend turn the back on him. It 
needed but a moment for the loosed animal to 
make the other shore. Like a deer she climbed 
the bank, shook her wet flanks, and then started 
for the home which the boy was deserting. Tears 
came into Marlborough’s eyes. He thought of 
little Sukey, and his mother, who had ever tried to 
stand between him and his father’s hardness; of 
Aunt Silvy, who always had “sumpin good” for 
him stored away at her cabin. Now he was alone 
in the wide world. 

He stooped over the creek for a drink, dipping 
the water with his hand. That he might leave no 
tracks, he caught a piece of wood which had drifted 
against the trunk, fallen across .the stream, threw it 
out on the bank, and walked to its end. Then he 
leaped up, and, clasping an overhanging branch, 
swung himself into a tree. This was one of a 
thicket. He passed from one tree-top to another, 
leaping and swinging like a squirrel. Reaching a 
place where the leaves lay thick on the ground, 
and where there was no mire to retain his foot¬ 
prints, he slid to the ground, and pursued his way,. 
following the creek. Now. and then he climbed a 
tree for some late grapes the foxes had spared, 
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He was not long in attaining a point from which 
his eye commanded a view of the light, and of a 
limited open space about it. There, clearly defined, 
was the figure of a man—a negro man—poking and 
mending the fire. Marley saw him laying some¬ 
thing on the coals, and soon there were borne to 
the hungry boy the savory odors of broiled bacon. 
How his mouth watered 1 How he longed to put 
his shivering back to the glowing fire ! How com¬ 
fortable things did look there! How he did envy 
that poor fugitive negro! How would it do, he 
asked mentally, to reveal himself to the black, and 
make common cause with him against man and 
bloodhounds ? 

But he did not yet feel reduced to extremity. 
With many a lingering look at the cheerful light, 
he passed on, and soon it was lost to his vision. 
The moon was his friend during the night, not set¬ 
ting till the dawn of day. By this time Marlborough 
was foot-sore and faint, almost dead, as he verily 
believed; but he staggered on till the sun came up 
strong and bright. Then he gathered some arm¬ 
fuls of the dryest leaves to be found, and made a 
bed, which seemed very soft to his weary limbs. 
He might have slept in his comfortable nest all day 
had not the pangs of hunger waked him. Nuts, 
persimmons, and grapes, these were the only edibles 
the stripped woods afforded him, and these were 
scant and difficult to find. To-day was hog-killing 
time at home. Thoughts of spare-ribs, and sau¬ 
sages, and pigs’ feet, and livers, and kidneys, and 
pigs’ tails, haunted him. Even the disreputable 
chitterlings in which the poorly-fed negroes in¬ 
dulged appeared to his thought as tempting dain¬ 
ties; and the crisp *'* cracklings,”—he felt as if 
he could eat a big kettleful of them. A dozen 
of them would have bought his birthright, or his 
anything else. He made a mental inventory of 
Aunt Silvy’s good things,—hominy, sweet-potato 
biscuit, pumpkin bread, corn-dodgers. Back and 
forth they all passed through his thought, tan¬ 
talizing the famished stomach till it felt despe¬ 
rate. He kept himself on the keen watch for any 
chance food. He saw a squirrel run out from a 
hollow trunk. Perhaps that was Bunny’s store¬ 
house. He hastened eagerly to investigate. Alas 
jor your industry and providence, poor squirrel 1 
The boy’s hungry eyes have discovered your hoarded 
wealth. 

A ’possum waddled on its short legs up a winter 
huckleberry-tree, whose bright little berries sparkled 
jn the sunshine like points of jet. It ran out on a 
ow side branch in pursuit of some stray berries; 
ut the limb bent beneath its fat proportions, and 

.y <l u *te still, hugging the swaying branch. 

® n & a long stick, Marlborough administered 
some sturdy blows which brought the ’possum to 


the ground with a heavy thud, where it lay curled 
up with eyes shut, playing dead, as ’possums will. 
A few more good strokes, and the poor ’possum’s play 
became reality. Marlborough slung it across his 
shoulder ; he scarcely knew why, for he could 
hardly hope for a chance of cooking it. He trudged 
on as rapidly as possible. In the afternoon, clouds 
began to gather, and the air grew cold and search¬ 
ing. It became very dark; the vision could not 
penetrate one inch ahead. For a few moments, 
the boy groped his way with outstretched hands. 
Encountering a tree, at length, he seated himself 
at its base, and fell into an uncomfortable doze. 
When he woke, it was to find that the clouds were 
broken, and the light of the risen moon was strug¬ 
gling through the rifts. Inspirited by this, he re¬ 
sumed his journey. A few hours more of travel 
brought him to a coal-kiln. 

The coal-kiln constitutes one of the chief mines 
from which the slave derives his pocket-money. 
The green wood is cut and laid in ranks, covered 
with earth, then fired, and allowed to burn slowly. 
This makes charcoal, which is sold to the black¬ 
smiths. 

At the kiln, Marlborough warmed his chilled 
limbs. Then he determined upon a midnight feast 
of barbecued ’possum. With his pocket-knife he 
dressed the game, or undressed it, as Aunt Silvy 
always insisted the process should be characterized. 
Then he dug a hole in the ground, floored it with 
coals, and suspended the animal over the glowing 
surface. In due time the cooking was accomplished, 
and Marlborough ate and ate until he was tired 
of’possum. Yet he tied in his handkerchief the 
remnants of his feast, hung it on his arm, and 
renewed his journey, it being by this time morning. 
He still followed the creek, seeing no one but a 
negro man at a distance, busily engaged in fishing. 
In about twenty minutes he reached a rail fence 
inclosing a cotton-field. As he was deliberating 
his farther course, Marley heard footsteps, and, by 
the path that followed the fence, he saw a negro 
man approaching. There was no chance to escape 
observation, so Marlborough put on a bold face, 
and advanced to* meet the negro, who was evidently 
the man he had seen fishing. 

“ Good-day, mahs’r,” said the man, lifting his 
cap. 

“ Howdy, uncle ! ” returned Marley. “ I believe 
I’m turned round, so I don’t know my way to the 
road. How far is it to the road ? ” 

“Which road you arter, massa? De Turnpike 
or de Buzzard-Roos’ Road?” 

“ Which is the best ?” asked Marley, feeling his 
way. 

“Boff roads is tolerbul missible, specially dat 
Buzzard-Roos’ Road, all cut up wid cotton-wagins; 
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but I reckons, arter all, de Buzzard-Roos’ Road is 
pefferbulest. I went de Turnpike de las’ time I 
tuck a load er cotton, an’ it look like sometimes 
when a wagin got stuck in one dem mud-holes dat 
it gwyne ter take a string uv mules a mile long to 
fetch her, an’ den dey wouldn’t fetch her.” 

“ How long does it take you to make the trip 
with a cotton load?” Marley asked. 

He was satisfied that he was now at no great 


fer a quarter of a mile; may be a little fudder,— 
*bout a mile an’ half, I reckons. Den yer takes 
crosst de field; den yer sees a big pussimmons-tree 
dat aint got no pussimmons on ter it, dough daris a 
squerl nes’ in it. Go a little way to’a’ds dat tree; 
den keeps on a little fudder, and dar yer fines a 
paff; yer don’t take dat paff; yer keeps on agin 
tolerbul fer; den yer turns to de lef’, an’ dar yer 
fines anudder paff. Dat las’ paff yer takes, an’ yer 



distance from 
the city, and 
he expected 
by theanswer 
to this ques¬ 
tion he would 
be able to 
judge how dis¬ 
tant he was. 

“ Well, I reck¬ 
ons it’s ’bout fif¬ 
teen miles, an’ 
I mos’ ginirly 
totes eight bales 

an’-” 

Marley inter¬ 
rupted him, not 
noticing that his 
question was yet 
unanswered, since he had obtained the information 
he desired. 

“ Can y°u tell me how to get to the road ?” 

“ be sartain I kin. Yer jis follows dis fence 


“l's BIN HARD AT WORK FISHIN’.” 

sticks to it tell yer comes ter a big black-jack tree; 
den yer lcbes de paff an’ goes a straight line to’a’ds 
sunset, an’ dar yer fetches de Buzzard-Roos’ Road, 
an’ it’s a heap easier ter fine den de Turnpike.” 

“ Can’t you go with me a piece ?” Marley asked, 
completely bewildered. 

“ Law, massa, I heap ruther go dan not; but l’s 
de busiest nigger yer eber did see sence yer wus 
bawn. I’s bin hard at work fishin’, and now I’s 
got ter go an’ kinul up my coal-kill. Mus’ get 
dat charcoal ter town ’fore Christmus ; den I’s got 
ter tote all de mules on dis plantation ter water; 
’sides dat, I got ter git married to-night, an’ I got 
ter make up a fun’ral discou’se ’fore Sunday. My 
las’ wife’s been dead gwyne on six weeks, an’ her 
fun’ral aint neber been preach’ yet.” 

“ Well, give me the directions again.” 

When the negro had complied with this request, 
Marley’s bewilderment was complete. 

He, however, after a tedious walk, reached the 
Buzzard-Roost Road, as a friendly sign-board an¬ 
nounced. He experienced some quaking as he 
came upon the busy ground. Before and behind, 
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as far as the eye could reach, were two lines of 
wagons to the righj and to the left. One line 
loaded with cotton was moving toward the market, 
the other wagons were homeward bound with gro¬ 
ceries for the plantations. He was apprehensive 
that among those hundreds of negro teamsters, 
there might be some neighbor’s slave to whom his 
face was familiar; and his apprehensions were well 
founded. At the neighborhood church, the plant¬ 
ers’ families, including the slaves, were wont to 
assemble. As the whites were so greatly in the 
minority, almost every one was known to hundreds 
of negroes whom he did not recognize. 

Marley was debating the advisableness of taking 
to the woods again, when the thought flashed 
through him that Jim himself,—Aunt Silvy’s Jim,— 
with wagon and mules, was somewhere on this very 
road. His father always sent the cotton by the 
Buzzard-Roost Road, though five miles farther than 
by the Turnpike, to save tollage. Marley kept 
along the road, calculating the probabilities of 
meeting his father’s team, with a fascinated desire 
to get sight of it without being himself seen. 

Before long, he became interested in watching 
the efforts of a group of negroes to extricate a 
stalled wagon from a mud-hole. Mules from other 
wagons had been hitched to this unfortunate one 
until there were ten. Three negro teamsters, with 
long, heavy whips, cracking and lashing, were 
haranguing the ten brutes with such a volley of 
gees, haws, whoas, get-ups, etc., as would have 
bewildered the very clearest head under those long 
ears. Three other negroes, with fence-rails as 
levers, were prying at the front wheels of the 
wagon, which were almost lost in the mire. 

“ Now, all togedder, boys! ” cried one of these 
negroes. “ Heave to! Hurray 1 Her budged jis 
now. Whip up dem mules dar, an’ we ’ll fotch 
her.” 

The mules strained and plunged, but yet the 
wagon stuck. 

“You all stop dat dar larrypin dem dar mules,” 
bawled an outsider. “ Don’t yer see he’s a-comin’, 
an’ fotchin ole Boss? Jis put dat mule in de lead, 
an’ he ’ll tote you all outen dat dar heap sooner ’n 
yer kin say Jack Roberson.” 

Marley’s heart leaped to his mouth. Boss ! 
That was the name of a Coleman mule ! He had 
named it himself, because it would work only in the 
lead, and there like a hero. 

‘Tote ’long dat mule, Jim,” called the negro. 

Jim! Marley stood for a moment, too confounded 
Jo think out a course of action. A kind of fascina- 

on kept him there, straining his eyes for a sight 
0 Jim. There, sure enough, he was, the identical 
Jim with “ yaller eyes.” 

A sight of the familiar face acted on Marley like 


a shake to a night-walker; it brought back his 
senses. He dived behind a neighboring wagon, for 
the whole line of teams was waiting on the stalled 
vehicle. But he was too late; he was sure of it - r 
he had seen the “ yaller eyes” looking straight 
into his face. 

The negro, remembering that things were un¬ 
pleasant for Marlborough at home, immediately 
conjectured that the young master had run away, 
as he had often threatened. He gave old Boss up 
to his task of totin’ the stalled wagon out of the 
mire, and went over to where a pair of legs under 
the wagon-body betrayed Marley’s whereabouts. 

The boy heard a footstep beside him, turned, 
and with a great heart-throb saw Jim’s face close 
beside his own. Would Jim tie him up and carry 
him back home? Would he tell everybody that 
was Mahs’r Marley, and that he was a runaway? 
Or would Jim befriend him and help him forward? 

“What yere doin’ yere, Mahs’r Marley?” Jim 
asked in a low, confidential tone. “ Is yer bruck 
traces ? ” 

“Yes,” said Marley; and then he told Jim all 
about it. * * 

“Yer looks a heap older dan when I lef’ home,” 
Jim said. “ Come ’long to de wagon an’ git 
sum pin ter eat.” 

Marlborough was much comforted in having a 
friend with whom to talk over his troubles, and to 
advise with. 

“ I don’t see what yer gwyne ter do ’less yer hab 
some money,” said Jim. 

“If I only did have some!” Marley replied. 
Then he looked at Jim steadfastly, as though 
taking his measure. It was true—the boy had 
grown old. Three days before, he could n’t have 
spoken this: 

“ Say, Jim, suppose you go ’long with me. I ’ll 
sell the mules an’ wagon, an’ we ’ll get on a boat, 
an’ go ’way off, up North somewhere. Then we ’ll 
both be free. I’m a slave at home as much as 
you are.” 

“ I’ll tell yer what, Mahs’r Marley. I made up my 
min’ long time ’go, ’bout runnin’ ’way, an’ gwyne 
up Norf. I aint neber gwyne ter do it, kase for 
why, a nigger don’t hab no standin’ up dar, an’ no 
’ciety. Dey aint no niggers scacely, an’ de white 
folks don’t soshate wid um, an’ it’s mighty lone¬ 
some. Den, in de nex’ place, it’s so cole up dar. 
Now dar’s Patrick’s Sam, he runn’d ’way an’ went 
to Canady. Den he come back ter somewhais, an’ 
got cotched, an’ wus fotched back to his master. 
Yer jis oughter hear dat nigger talk. He says it’s 
jis es cole dar fouf July es it is yere Christmas. 
Goodness gracious an’ gracious goodness! I don’t 
wishes ter go ter no sech place. ’Sides dat, he 
could n’t git nuff ter eat. He did n’t hab no 
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puffession, ’cept ter raise cotton, an’ of course he 
could n’t make no money, ’cause dar aint no cotton 
up dar; de white folks work dar, an’ don’t lebe 
uuffin at all fer de niggers ter do. ’Sides dat, ag’in, 
I’s ’gaged ter git married. Lucindy could n’t spaw 
me. An’ I don’t want ter lebe mammy, an’ Mistiss 
nuther, an’ Miss Sukey, an’ my udder soshates. 
'Sides all dat, Mahs’r trus’ de mules an’ wagin ter 
Jim, an’ Jim’s gwyne ter tote um back ter him, 
show’s yer bawn.” 

“That’s right, Jim,” Marley said, cordially; 
“but I don’t know how I ’ll make my way without 
money.” 

Jim ran his hand in his pocket and drew out a 
greasy little bag of buckskin, tied with a leather 
string. 

“ I puzzents yer wid dis,” he said grandly, and 
he poured into Marley’s hand a silver quarter, three 
dimes, and two five-cent pieces.” 

Marley didn’t refuse it. He said, “Thanky, 
Jim ! You ’ll get this back sometime. I’m goin’ 
to be a rich man one of these days; then I ’ll buy 
you an’ set you free.” 

“ I reckons I might take up a susscription fer yer 
when I gits home, ’mung our black folks. Dey all 
likes yer. Yer could wait roun’ till I gits back. 
Moster’s gwyne to sen’ me straight back wid anud- 
der load er cotton. Yer jis wait yere, an’ see ef I 
don’t bring yer sumpin.” 

They talked this plan over for some time, and 
Marley finally agreed to wait, if he found no good 
chances offered for getting away to the North. Jim 
was to caution the black people to secrecy. Marley 
knew he could depend upon them in any plan 
against Mr. Coleman. The cotton-shed of James 
Savage, Mr. Coleman’s commission merchant, was 
decided upon as the place of meeting. Then the 
two separated, Jim to return home, Marley to go 
forward to the city. 

I do not intend to tell how he passed the time 
after reaching Memphis, waiting for Jim’s re-appear¬ 
ance; how he had to economize, that his purse 
might not get emptied; how every effort to get 
work on the up-river boats failed. 

After five or six days, he might have been seen 


hanging about James Savage’s commission house, 
or shed. This was crowded with cotton bales, 
piled to the very roof. On some of these he read, 
with a strange sensation, his father’s name. 

Almost his last penny was spent when, one after¬ 
noon, about three o’clock, he saw far up the street 
a team that had a familiar look. As it drew nearer, 
his hopes were realized; it was his father’s, and 
there was Jim. Marley’s spirits went up like a 
balloon; he hastened to meet his ally. 

“ I’s got sumpin fer yer,” were Jim’s first words. 
“Mammy sent yer heap er things;” and bundle 
after bundle was delivered into Marlborough’s eager 
hands. He climbed on to a home cotton bale, and 
opened them. 

They contained, in the main, articles of his cloth¬ 
ing. One bundle, however, showed a collection of 
edibles—beaten biscuit, a huge yam potato, and 
a half yard of sausage. While asking questions 
about home, he made a substantial meal, and then 
he crowded between the bales, and changed his 
clothes, when he felt more respectable, especially 
as he put into his pocket the money which Jim had 
raised for him among the black people. 

“ They all feels mighty bad ’bout yer,” Jim said, 
“speshly Mistiss an’ Miss Sukey, an* Mammy. 
Mammy says it’s gwyne ter kill you* maw. Her 
looks mighty downhearted, an’ yoa’ paw does too. 
Never seed Mahs’r look so put out sence I wus 
bawn; an’ Miss Sukey, her cries all ze time ’bout 
yer. But I muss go ’long now; got ter git eight 
miles to’a’ds home ter night. Reckon Mistiss ’ll be 
more sati’fied when I tells her I seed yer.” 

“Yes, I reckon so. Tell mother, howdy, an’ 
Sukey too. An’ tell Aunt Silvy, howdy, an’ all the 
black folks; an’ father, if you’ve got a notion to. 
I don’t reckon I ’ll ever see any of them any 
more. ” 

Marley was crying. 

“ Law, Mahs’r Mawley ! ef I wus yer, I’d stop dis 
foolin’, an’ go back home fas’ ez ole Boss could tote 
me. I would n't go up Norf no more ’n nuffin. 
You’ maw’s cry in* arter yer, an’ Miss Sukey, an’ 
Mahs’r ’ll be better ter yer, show’s yer bawn.” 

What do you guess ? Did Marley go back? 
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Foam of the sea ! Foam of the sea ! 

Stay!—we are weary of calling to thee; 
Weary of hearing the ceaseless beat 
Of thy silver-sandaled, unresting feet. 
Hither and thither, and o’er and o’er. 
Along the level of white sea-floor, 

For evermore ! 

Thy gauzy garments have swept so near 
Our outstretched hand, but to disappear 
And slide away 
In a silver spray, 

While laughter ripples along the shore. 
And the ’broidcred silver is changed to gray 
Sea-foam, rest ! 

Safe in this circling arm of rock. 

Away from the breakers’ shout and shock. 
Rest, O rest! 

And tell us the story unconfcsscd 
Through all the ages to mortal ear, 
Locked from poet, and safe from seer 
In the ocean’s breast. 

Tell us thy charmed history ; 

Unravel the silver thread 
Of the glittering tissue of mystery 
Veiling forever thy head. 

Why art thou wooing forever 
The golden smiles of the sun,— 
Wooing and winning, yet never 
Staying thyself to be won ? 

Low is the litrht in the west,— 
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By H. 

Once there was bom a man with a great genius 
for painting and sculpture. It was not in this world 
that he was born, but in a world very much like 
this in some respects, and very different in others. 
The world in which this great genius was born was 
governed by a beneficent and wise ruler, who had 
such wisdom and such power that he decided be¬ 
fore each being was born for what purpose he 
would be best fitted in life ; he then put him in the 
place best suited to the work he was to do ; and he 
gave into his hands a set of instruments to do the 
work with. 

There was one peculiarity about these instru¬ 
ments; they could never be replaced. On this 
point this great and wise ruler was inexorable. He 
said to every being who was bom into his realm : 

“Here is your set of instruments to work with. 

If you take good care of them, they will last a life¬ 
time. If you let them get rusty or broken, you. 
can perhaps have them brightened up a little or 
mended, but they will never be as good as new, 
and you can never have another set. Now you see 
how important it is that you keep them always in 
good order.” 

This man of whom I speak had a complete set 
of all the tools necessary for a sculptor’s work, and 
also a complete set of painter’s brushes and colors. 
He was a wonderful man, for he could make very 
beautiful statues, and he could also paint very 
beautiful pictures. He became famous while he 
was very young, and everybody wanted something 
that he had carved or painted. 

Now', I do not know whether it was that he did 
not believe what the good ruler told him about his 
set of instruments, or whether he did not care to 
keep on working any longer, but this is what hap¬ 
pened. He grew very careless about his brushes, 
and let his tools lie out overnight when it was 
damp. He left some of his brushes full of paint 
for weeks, and the paint dried in, so that when at 
last he tried to wash it out, out came the bristles 
by dozens, and the brushes were entirely ruined. 
The dampness of the night air rusted the edges of 
some of his very finest tools, and the things which 
he had to use to clean off the rust were so powerful 
that they ate into the fine metal of the tools, and 
left the edges so uneven that they would no longer 
make fine strokes. 

However, he kept on painting, and making 
statues, and doing the best he could with the few 
and imperfect tools he had left. But people began 


H. 

t 

to say, “ What is the matter with this man’s pict¬ 
ures? and what is the matter with his statues? 
He does not do half as good work as he used to." 

Then he was very angry, and said the people 
were only envious and malicious; that he was the 
same he always had been, and his pictures and 
statues were as good as ever. But he could not 
make anybody else think so. They all knew 
better. 

One day the ruler sent for him and said to him: 

“Now you have reached the prime of your life. 
It is time that you should do some really great 
work. I want a grand statue made for the gate¬ 
way of one of my cities. Here is the design; take 
it home and study it, and see if you can undertake 
to execute it.” 

As soon as the poor sculptor studied the design, 
his heart sank within him. There were several 
parts of it which required the finest workmanship 
of one of his most delicate instruments. That in¬ 
strument was entirely ruined by rust. The edge 
was all eaten away into notches. In vain he tried 
all possible devices to bring it again to a fine sharp 
edge. Nothing could be done with it The most 
experienced workmen shook their heads as soon as 
they saw it, and said: 

“ No, no, sir; it is too late. If you had brought 
it to us at first, we might possibly have made it 
sharp enough for you to use a little while with great 
care; but it is past help now.” 

Then he ran frantically around the country, try¬ 
ing to borrow a similar instrument from some one. 
But one of the most remarkable peculiarities about 
these sets of instruments given by the ruler of this 
world I am speaking of, was that they were of no 
use at all in the hands of anybody except the one 
to whom the ruler had given them. Several of 
the sculptor’s friends were so sorry for him that 
they offered him their instruments in place of his 
owm ; but he tried in vain to use them. They were 
not fitted to his hand; he could not make the kind 
of stroke he wanted to make with them. So he 
went sadly back to the ruler, and said: 

“Oh, Sire, I am most unhappy. I cannot ex¬ 
ecute this beautiful design for your statue.” 

“But w'hy cannot you execute it?” said the 
ruler. 

“ Alas, Sire! ” replied the unfortunate man, 
“by some sad accident one of my finest tools was 
so rusted that it cannot be restored. Without that 
tool, it is impossible to make this statue.” 
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Then the ruler looked very severely at him, and 
said: 

“ Oh, sculptor, accidents very seldom happen to 
the wise and careful. But you are also a painter, I 
believe. Perhaps you can paint the picture I wish 
to have painted immediately, for my new palace. 
Here is the drawing of it. Go home and study 
this. This also will be an opportunity worthy of 
your genius.” 

The poor fellow was not much comforted by this, 
for he remembered that he had not even looked at 
his brushes for a long time. However, he took 
the sketch, thanked the ruler, and withdrew. 

It proved to be the same with the sketch for the 
picture as it had been with the design for the 
statue. It required the finest workmanship in 
parts of it; and the brushes which were needed for 
this had been long ago destroyed. Only their 
handles remained. How did the painter regret his 
folly as he picked up the old defaced handles from 
the floor, and looked at them hopelessly ! 

Again he went to the ruler, and with still greater 
embarrassment than before, acknowledged that he 
was unable to paint the picture because he had not 
the proper brushes. 

This time, the ruler looked at him with terrible 
severity, and spoke in a voice of the sternest dis¬ 
pleasure: 

“What, then, do you expect to do, sir, for the 
rest of your life, if your instrumehts are in such a 
condition ? ” 

Alas! Sire, I do not know,” replied the poor 
roan, covered with confusion. 

You deserve to starve,” said the ruler; and 
ordered the servants to show him out of the palace. 
After this, matters went from bad to worse with 
e painter. Every few days some one of his 
instruments broke under his hand. They had been 
» poorly taken care of, that they did not last half 
as long as they were meant to. His work grew 
Poorer and poorer, until he fell so low that he was 
orced to eke out a miserable living by painting the 
** of the commonest houses, and making the 
j»arsest kind of water-jars out of clay. Finally his 
t instrument failed him. He had nothing left 
0 work with; and as he had for many years done 
on y very coarse and cheap work, and had not been 

fnJI r° ^ an ^ mone y> h e was driven to beg his 

rom door to door, and finally died of hunger. 

is is the end of the parable. Next comes the 
ora. Now please don’t skip all the rest because 
I ha? mora *' ** not very long. I wish 
oarahl Ca ^ CC * story a con undrum instead of a 
a an< * t^n the moral would have been the 
co ^° W wou ^ ^ ave puzzled you all,—a 
undrum so many pages long! And I wonder 

ntany of you would have guessed the true 


answer. How many of you would have thought 
enough about your own bodies to have seen that 
they were only sets of instruments given to you to 
work with ? The parable is a truer one than you 
think at first; but the longer you think the more 
you will see how true it is. Are we not each of us 
born into the world provided with one body, and 
only one, which must last us as long as we live in 
this world? Is it not by means of this body that 
we all learn and accomplish everything? Is it not 
a most wonderful and beautiful set of instruments? 
Can we ever replace any one of them ? Can we 
ever have any one of them made as good as new, 
after it has once been seriously out of order? In 
one respect the parable is not a true one; for the 
parable tells the story of a man whose set of instru¬ 
ments was adapted to only two uses,—to sculpture 
and to painting. But it would not be easy to count 
up all the things which human beings can do by 
help of the wonderful bodies in which they live. 
Think for a moment of all the things you do in any 
one day; all the breathing, eating, drinking, and 
running; of all the thinking, speaking, feeling, 
learning you do in any one day. Now, if any one of 
the instruments is seriously out of order you cannot 
do one of these things so well as you know how to 
do it. When any one of the instruments is very 
seriously out of order, there is always pain. If the 
pain is severe, you can’t think of anything else 
while it lasts. All your other instruments are of 
no use to you, just because of the pain in that one 
which is out of order. If the pain and the disor¬ 
dered condition last a great while, the instrument 
is so injured that it is never again so strong as it 
was in the beginning. All the doctors in the world 
cannot make it so. Then you begin to be what 
people call an invalid; that is, a person who does 
not have the full use of any one part of his body; 
who is never exactly comfortable himself, and who 
is likely to make everybody about him more or less 
uncomfortable. 

I do not know anything in this world half so 
strange as the way in which people neglect their 
bodies; that is, their set of instruments, their one 
set of instruments, which they can never replace, 
and can do very little toward mending. When it 
is too late, when the instruments are hopelessly out 
of order, then they do not neglect them any longer; 
then they run about frantically as the poor sculptor 
did, trying to find some one to help him; and this 
is one of the saddest sights in the world, a man or 
a woman running from one climate to another cli¬ 
mate, and from one doctor to another doctor, trying 
to cure or to patch up a body that is out of order. 

Now perhaps you will say, this is a dismal and 
unnecessary sermon to preach to young people; 
they have their fathers and mothers to take care of 
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them; they don’t take care of themselves. Very 
true; but fathers and mothers cannot be always 
with their children; fathers and mothers cannot 
always make their children remember and obey 
their directions; more than all, it is very hard to 
make children realize that it is of any great impor¬ 
tance that they should keep all the laws of health. 
I know when I was a little girl, when people said to 
me, “ You must not do thus and thus, for if you 
do, you will take cold,” I used to think, “ Who 
cares for a little cold, supposing I do catch one ? ” 
And when I was shut up in the house for several 
days with a bad sore throat, and suffered horrible 
pain, I never reproached myself. I thought that 
sore throats must come now arid then, whether or 
no, and that I must take my turn. But now I have 
learned that if no law of health were ever broken, 
we need never have a day’s illness, might grow old 
in entire freedom from suffering, and gradually fall 
asleep at last, instead of dying terrible deaths from 
disease; and I am all the while wishing that I had 
known it when I was young. If I had known it, 
I ’ll tell you what I should have done. I would 
have just tried the experiment at any rate, of never 
doing a single thing which could by any possibility 
get any one of the instruments of my body out of 
order. I wish I could see some boy or girl try it 
yet; never to sit up late at night; never to have a 
close, bad air in the room; never to sit with wet 
feet; never to wet them, if it were possible to help 
it; never to go out in cold weather without being 
properly wrapped up; never to go out of a hot 
room into a cold out-door air without throwing some 
extra wrap on; never to eat or drink an unwhole¬ 
some thing; never to touch tea, or coffee, or candy, 
or pie-crust; never to let a day pass without at least 
two good hours of exercise in the open air; never 
to read a word by twilight, nor in the cars; never 
to let the sun be shut out of rooms. This is a pretty 
long list of “ nevers,” but “never” is the only word 
that conquers. “Once in a while” is the very 
watch-word of temptation and defeat. I do believe 
that the “ once-in-a-while ” things have ruined 
more bodies, and more souls too, than all the other 
things put together. Moreover, the “ never ” way 


is easy, and the “once-in-a-while” way is hard. 
After you have once made up your mind “never” 
to do a certain thing, that is the end of it, if you 
are a sensible person. But if you only say, “This 
is a bad habit,” or “This is a dangerous indulgence; 
I will be a little on my guard and not do it too 
often,” you have put yourself in the most uncom¬ 
fortable of all positions; the temptation will knock 
at your door twenty times a day, and you will have 
to be fighting the same old battle over and over 
again as long as you live. This is especially true 
in regard to the matter of which I have been speak¬ 
ing to you, the care of the body. When you have 
once laid down to yourself the laws you mean to 
keep, the things you will always do, and the things 
you will “never” do, then your life arranges itself 
in a system at once, and you are not interrupted 
and hindered as the undecided people are, by won¬ 
dering what is best, or safe, or wholesome, or too 
unwholesome at different times. 

Don’t think it would be a sort of slavery to give 
up so much for sake of keeping your body in order. 
It is the only real freedom, though at first it does 
not look so much like freedom as the other way. 
It is the sort of freedom of which some poet sang 
once. I never knew who he was. I heard the lines 
only once, and have forgotten all except the last 
three, but I think of those every day. He was 
speaking of the true freedom which there is in 
keeping the laws of nature, and he said it was like 
the freedom of the true poet, who 

“Always sings 

In strictest bonds of rhyme and rule. 

And finds in them not bonds, but wings." 

I think the difference between a person who 
has kept all the laws of health, and thereby has 
a good strong sound body that can carry him 
wherever he wants to go, and do whatever he 
wants to do, and a person who has let his body 
get all out of order, so that he has to lie in bed half 
his time and suffer, is quite as great a difference 
as there is between a creature with wings and a 
creature without wings. Don’t you? 

And this is the end of the moral. 
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FAR AWAY. 





One night, in the bright, warm summer, 
Mother went—oh so far away ! 

So very far! Yet quite near her, 

In my pretty bed I lay. 


She did not hear when I called her- 
She was gone so very far! 

I lay and wished I was only 
The moonlight, or a star; 


She stood and looked from the window', 
In the moonlight cool and clear; 
called her as she stood there, 

But mother did not hear. 


Then she might soon have knowm it— 
How lonely I was for her. 

But I waited, and waited, and waited, 
And mother did not stir. 


At last she turned, and, smiling, 
Said, “You awake, little Jack?” 
But I only could sob and kiss her— 
So glad that mother was back 1 
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CARLO AND THE MILK-PAN. 



" MY ! THIS IS JUST GLORIOUS ! ” 


BORROWING A GRANDMOTHER. 

By Helen Angell Goodwin. 


“We sha’ n’t have much of a Fanksdivin ’is 
year,” said Sophie to her doll. “ You know, Hitty, 
how we all went to dranma’s last year, and now 
she’s dead and buried up in ’e dround, and we 
sha’ n’t see her any more, ever and ever, amen ! ” 
Hitty looked up into the little mother’s face, with 
eyes open very wide, but she did not answer a 
word. Perhaps she was too sorry to talk, and per¬ 
haps she was n’t a talking doll; at any rate, she 
kept still. 

“ Last year,” resumed Sophie, “ we wode ’way 
out into ’e country, froo big woods wivout any 
leaves ’cept pine-leaves, and along by a deep wiver, 
and ’en we came to dranma’s house, and Uncle 
Ned came out to ’e date and carried me in on his 


s’oulder, and dranma took off my fings and dave 
me some brown bread and cheese ’at she made all 
herself; but I did n’t see her, ’cause folks make 
cheese in ’e summer, and ’at was Fanksdivin time. 
I went out to see Uncle Ned milk ’e cow, and had 
some dood warm milk to drink, and mamma put 


on my nightie and put me to bed in such a funny 
bed, not a bit like ours at home ’at you can ro 
over and over in and not muss ’em up a bit; hut it 
was a feaver bed,—live geese feavers, dranma sai » 
—and I fought ’ey would cover me all up, I san 
down in so. In ’e morning, Uncle Ned built a nre 
in ’e dreat bid oven; and when it dot all burne 
down to coals, dranma poked ’em wiv a dreat long 
shovel, so heavy I could n’t lift it; and by and y 
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she shoveled and scraped ’em all out into ’e fire¬ 
place ; and ’en she put in ’e chicken-pie to bake, 
and a big turkey wiv stuffing, and a pudding wiv 
lots o’ waisins in it, and shut ’e door. ’En every¬ 
body *cept mamma and me went off to church, and 
after ’at we had dinner. 

“ You’d ought to been ’ere, Hitty, to see it; but 
you was n’t made den, so course you could n’t. 
There was all ’at was in ’e oven, and bread and 
cheese, and cake and cranberry-sauce, and apple- 
pie and mince-pie, and pun kin-pie and custard— 
no, ’ere was n’t any custard, for ’e cat dot at it, and 

in ’e evening we had walnuts-” 

Just here, little 44 Lady Talkative,” as papa often 
called her, was interrupted by the voice of her 
mother from the kitchen, where she and Aunt Ruth 
staid most of the time lately, getting ready for 
Sophie’s uncles and aunts and cousins, who were 
invited for Thanksgiving. 

In spite of the motherly feelings supposed to be 
strong in the breasts of little girls, poor Hitty 
landed, head first, in the plaything box, as Sophie 
sprang up to answer her mother’s summons. 

“ Sophie, I want you to go over to Mrs. Green’s 
and borrow a nutmeg for me. Go quickly as you 
can. I don’t believe in borrowing,” she added to 
Aunt Ruth, 44 but two of mine proved poor ones, 
and the cake cannot wait.” 

By this time, Sophie’s sack was on her bon¬ 
net tied. She was an active little creature, very 
bright for a child of her age, and it was her delight 
to be of use in domestic affairs. 

" Now, what is your errand, Sophie ? ” 

Please, Mrs. Dreen,” began the child, in ac¬ 
cordance with previous instructions, 44 my mamma 
would be much ’bliged if you will lend her a nut¬ 
meg.” • 

That will do. Now run. ” 

The little feet trotted as fast as they could across 
the two yards and in at the side gate of Mrs. 

reens; but the busy brain went.so much faster 
than the flying feet, that the child blundered in her 
errand. 

^ Please, Mrs. Dreen, my mamma wants to 
hoow a dranma for Fanksdivin.” 

Mrs. Green’s eyes opened so wide, Sophie thought 
s e looked like Hitty, and wondered if they were 
lations. ” 


" What did your mother send for ? ” 

A dran No, ’at’s what I want mine own 
^ • Oh dear 1 I fordot what she does want, and 
s he s in an awful hurry.” 
ti What is she doing ? ” 

Making cake, and it can’t wait, she said so. I 
Know what it is, but I can’t fink.” 

Was it fresh eggs ? ” 
u No, ma’am.” 


“ Some kind of spice ? ” 

44 No, ma’am.” 

44 What is it like ?” 

“ Like a walnut, and you drate it wiv a drater.” 

44 Oh, a nutmeg! ” 

“ A nutmeg—’at’s it ezactly. Funny I could n’t 
wemember”—and the blue eyes brightened behind 
the gathering tears like the sunlit sky through a 
rift in a rain-cloud. 

Three minutes later, Sophie picked up her long- 
suffering doll, and entertained her with an account 
of the affair sufficiently minute to satisfy a New 
York reporter, ending by asking Hitty’s opinion. 

“ Oh, Hitty, was n’t it funny to tell Mrs. Dreen 
mamma wanted to bo’ow a dranma ? I dest wish 
I could, don’t you ? I want one, more ’n anyfing. 
Don’t you s’pose I could? I’ll ask Uncle Ned. 
He knows ’most everyfing.” 

Uncle Ned was in his room writing when he 
heard little hurrying footsteps on the stair, followed 
by three little raps at the door. He pushed back 
the inkstand, stuck his pen up over his ear, and 
called out: 

44 Come in, Pussy. Push hard ; the door is not 
fastened.” 

44 1’m sorry to 'sturb you, Uncle Ned,” began 
the small lady, while she climbed up into his lap 
and threw Hitty on the table, 44 but you must 
escuse me, ’cause I dot a very ’portant twestion.” 

44 Let us have it, little one.” 

44 Can anybody bo’ow a dranma ? ” 

4 4 Borrow a grandma ! That’s a new idea ! ” 

44 You should n’t ought to laugh at me, Uncle 



•*rr*s ’diculous to see 'em 
together" (see next page). 


Ned, for I want one 
weal bad for Fanks¬ 
divin.” 

The tears came into 
Uncle Ned’s eyes, for 
he was the youngest 
son of the grandmother 
Sophie mourned, and 
the pain of loss had not 
had time to soften. He 
held her quite still for 
a little, and then said, 
softly: 

44 A sad Thanksgiv¬ 
ing we shall have this 
year, my pet, and the 
only way to make it a 
little less sorrowful will 
be to try and make 
others happy. That 


was always grandma’s way. I rather like your idea 
after all. Your own dear grandmother is beyond 
the tokens of love and gratitude we fain would 
set before her, and why should we not make 
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some other child's grandmother happy to-morrow ? 
Whose shall it be ? ” 

“ Let me see. Fanny Turner’s one. Her dran- 
ma lives in a splendid drate house, and she’s dot 
lots o’ money and servants and everyfing she wants. 

I dess we don’t want her. Mrs. Allen ’at’s two; 
but she’s dot lots o’ dranchildren wivout us. Oh 
my 1 you could n’t count ’em. If ’ey should all 
come at once, ’ey’d fill her little teenty tawnty 
house wunning over full. Not any woom for we 
folks, ’nless’t was in ’e door-yard.” 

Sophie stopped and thought a moment. 

“ Oh, I know! ” she exclaimed at last, the funny 
gravity of the small features chased away by a sud¬ 
den smile which lit up all the dimples. “ Mamie 
Hall! she’s dest ’e one. She lives all alone wiv 
her dranma down by ’e bridge. ’Ey ’re dweadful 
poor, and Mrs. Hall works for ’e rich folks and 
leaves Mamie all alone a’most every day; but she’s 
dood, and Mamie’s dood too, and her house is big 
enough, only I dess we better carry somefing to 
eat, for may be she has n’t dot much baked.” 

“ Always looking out for your stomach,” laughed 
Uncle Ned. “ We will go and ask mamma about it.” 

On the afternoon of that same day, Mamie Hall 
sat by the window, wishing some one would come, 
for she was very lonesome. Her grandmother went 
early to help a neighbor, and charged her not to 
leave the house till her return, as she expected 
some persons to pay her some money, and they 
might call when no one was in, and the money was 
needed at once. She got along very well till her 
knitting-work was done and her story-book read 
through, and then she sat by the window and 
watched the people passing. Hark! Somebody 
surely rapped. Mamie answered the summons, 
and was delighted to see her little friend Sophie, 
who said she could stay till night, and then Uncle 
Ned would come for her again. 

“ Oh, I’m so glad !” exclaimed Mamie. “ Come 
right in and take off your things.” 

Uncle Ned stepped inside to charge the children 
to be careful about the fire—a charge which Mamie 
rather resented, being eight years old and accus¬ 
tomed to responsibility. 

“ I brought my doll,” said Sophie, proceeding 
to take off her things too. 

“ That’s right. 1 ’ll get Lady Jane, and we will 
have a first-rate time playing keep house. What 
is your child’s name ? ” 

“ Sophronia Mehitable Feodosia Caroline,” said 
Sophie, slowly, and speaking every syllable with 
precision. 

“ What a long name ! ” laughed Mamie. “ Do 
you have to call her all that every time you speak 
to her?” 

“ Oh, no! I call her Hitty for short, and if she’s 


cross I call her Hit. Her first name is for me, and 
’e next for Aunt Mehitable, and Feodosia was my 
dranma’s name, and Caroline, my cousin, dave her 
to me.” 

“ I am afraid she wont want to play with a rag- 
doll,” sighed the small hostess as she drew Lady 
Jane from the rude cradle where she usually slept, 
her little mother being too busy generally to attend 
to her. 

“Oh, no!” cried Sophie. “I teach Hitty’at 
when she’s dood she’s no better ’an a wag-doll ’at 
behaves herself, and when she’s naughty she’s 
worser, ’cause she’s had better ’vantages.” 

“ But she’s all dressed up in silk and jewelry, 
and Lady Jane has only a calico slip and a white 
apron,” said Mamie, just to see what her mite of a 
visitor would answer. 

“ ’At don’t make ’e leastest diffunce in ’e world. 
All Hit’s fine fings were dived to her. She is n’t 
pwoud a bit. If she was I’d spank her. I s’ould n’t 
for anyfing like her to be like Biddy Marty’s doll 
that lives in the brick grocery—so awful big and 
pwoud. It’s’diculous to see’em together. Youf 
child’s zactly the right size. And, dear me, how 
clean she does keep herself! I dess she don’t play 
in ’e dirt like my Hit.” 

“Oh, she is older, and has learned better. But 
what ails your daughter’s nose ? The skin seems 
to be off.” 

“ ’At’s where she bumped it ’is morning. She 
fell wight into my playfing box.” And then, in¬ 
stead of telling how she threw her there herself, the 
small fibber remarked : “ She is dest bedinning to 
do alone, and she dets lots o’ bumps.” 

Hitty took all the implied blame very coolly, for 
she neither blushed nor winked. 

“ What made you think to come and see me, 
little Sophie ? I have been wishing you would ever 
since the good times we had the day my grandma 
worked for your mamma.” 

“ I fought of, it long ado, and teased and teased, 
But mamma would n’t let me, till she had intwired 
about you to see if you was dood. I knew it all ’e 
time, but she said she must ask some one who had 
known you longer. She lets me play wiv anybody 
’at’s dood,” added Sophie, with startling frankness, 
“no matter if’ey live in little bits o’ houses, and 
have to wear calico dresses to church. But I came 
now to bo’ow somefin. You ’ll lend it to me, wont 
you now ? ” 

“Yes, indeed, anything I can lend. But what 
can I possibly have that you have not ? ” glancing 
inquiringly at her small stock of playthings. 

Sophie leaned forward with her fat forefinger 
lifted in a ludicrously solemn gesture. 

“ Mamie, you ’ve dot a dranma, and mine is all 
dead and buried up in ’e dround.” 
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“ Yes, I have got a grandma, and the best one “ What is it ? ” asked Mamie, 

in the world too, but what has she to do with it? “ An invitation for us to spend Thanksgiving 

You surely cannot want to borrow her! ” and with Sophie and her friends. She feels so badly 
Mamie laughed at the very thought. about her grandmother, she wants to borrow me! 

“ Yes, I do,” persisted Sophie, with the utmost Will you lend me, Mamie, just for that one day?” 
gravity. “You can’t have Fanksdivin wivout a “No, indeed,” replied Mamie, decidedly. “I 
dranma, more ’n you can Christmas wivout Santa should look well lending all the relative I have in 
Claus. You need n’t fink I’m dreedy. I ’ll lend the world to a girl who has got a houseful of 
you all my ’lations to pay,—papa and mamma, and cousins,” and she threw her arms about the old 
Aunt Wuth and Uncle Ned, and all ’e cousins ’at lady. 

are coming. And here’s a letter,” she continued, “She can be yours dest the same, Mamie,” 


MAMIE DECLINES TO LEND HER GRANDMOTHER. 

togging at a tiny pocket until she produced a little pleaded Sophie. “ Do, Mamie, let me call her so 

* toree-comered note directed to Mrs. Hall. for just one day.” 

* ^ don’t really know what to make of it,” said “Oh, you may call her so always, if that is all; 

si Mamie, “ but when grandma reads the note, she but I must keep her too. I ’ll not lend her at all, 

l will find out, I guess.” but I ’ll give you half of her to keep for your very 

b, So she crowded the corner of it carefully under own.” 

the edge of the clock for safe keeping, and the “Oh, will you? wiU you ?” cried Sophie, dancing 
i Playing went on. With riding out and visiting, with delight, never noticing that she held Hitty by 
i canng for Lady Jane’s fever and Hitty’s wounded one foot, to the imminent danger of the rest of her 
n ose, as well as eating apples and doughnuts, the china body. 

J afternoon flew swiftly by. They were surprised “ You’d better keep the whole of me, and give 

when Mrs. Hall came in. Mamie instantly gave her, at the same time, the whole,” said grandma. 

* her the note, which she read with a smile and a “I shall love you none the less for taking this dear 

tremor of lip. li tt i e Sophie right into my heart of hearts.” 
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And so it was. The morrow was a very happy 
day. Sophie introduced Mamie as her new sister, 
and she was heartily welcomed by all the cousins, 
big and little. After dinner, the “new grandma,” 
as all called her, told them wonderful stories about 
the times when she was young, and Sophie would 
not part with her till she promised to spend the 
Christmas holidays with them. 

But before the Christmas holidays the “ new 


grandma” died. It was sudden. She was sick 
only a week. Sophie’s friends cared for her ten¬ 
derly ; and just before the end, her father took the 
last care from the dying woman’s heart by promis¬ 
ing to care for Mamie as if she were his own. 

So Mamie and Sophie are adopted sisters now, 
and though they are grown-up ladies, they never 
forget how the good God provided for the fatherless 
through Sophie’s childish whim. 


FLOWERS IN WINTER, AND HOW TO MAKE THE 
MOST OF THEM. 


By S. C. 



i 


E all can have flowers in 
summer; but flowers in 
winter are, to most of us, 
a rare treat, only to be 
indulged in occasionally. 
Yet, I think we need them 
more then, and enjoy them 
more than at any other 
time, for our northern win¬ 
ters are so long and cruel 
that without flowers we 
are in danger of forgetting 
that there ever was a sum¬ 
mer. A bouquet never 
seems so precious as on 
one of those icy days when 
the world is so hopelessly 
frozen that it seems as if it never could bear another 
green thing. We touch the roses and the pinks 
with tender fingers and a feeling which we do not 
have for garden flowers, prosperous creatures, who 
take care of themselves and require none of our 
love and pity. These few sweet winter blooms are 
the survivors of a great massacre. Even now their 
lives are in danger, for if the window were to be 
opened ever so little, winter would slip treacherously 


through and kill them as he did their mates. So 
we pet and cherish the beautiful things, doing all 
we can to make them happy, and they reward us 
in their own pretty way by living twice as long as 
cut flowers in summer ever do. 

There are various recipes for keeping bouquets 
fresh. Some people stick them in moist sand; 
some salt the water in the vases, and others warm 
it; others, again, use a few drops of ammonia. My 
rule is, to cool the flowers thoroughly at night. 
When the long day of furnace-heat has made the 
roses droop and their stems limp and lifeless, I clip 
them a little, and set them to float in a marble 
basin full of very cold water. In the morning they 
come out made over into crisp beauty, as fresh and 
blooming as if just gathered. All flowers, however, 
will not stand this water-cure. Heliotrope blackens 
and falls to pieces under it; azaleas drop from their 
stems, and mignonette soaks away its fragrance. 
For these I use dry, cold air. I wrap them in 
cotton wool, and set them on a shelf in the ice- 
chest ! I can almost hear you laugh, but really I 
am not joking. Flowers thus treated keep per¬ 
fectly for a week with me, and often longer. 

Many persons who are lucky enough to have 
flowers do not at all know how to arrange them so 
as to produce the best effect, while others seem 
born with a knack for doing such things in just the 
right way. Knack cannot be taught, but there are 
a few rules and principles on the subject so simple 
that even a child can understand and follow them, 
and if you St. Nicholas girls will keep them in 
mind when you have flowers to arrange, I think 
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A TABLE BOUQUET. 


you will find them helpful. Just as flowers are the 
roost beautiful decoration which any house can 
ave, so the proper management of them is one of 
e gracefullest of arts, and everything which makes 
ome prettier and more attractive is worth study 
an pains, so I will tell you what these rules are in 
selve °^ C ^° U use and a PP*y them your- 

isL The color of the vase to be used is of impor- 
nee. Gaudy reds and blues should never be chosen, 
° r t ey conflict with the delicate hues of the flowers, 
ronze or black vases, dark green, pure white, or 
produce a good effect, and so does a 
traw basket, while clear glass, which shows the 
0 J U <das P* n E» stems, is perhaps prettiest 


f 2 '_^ e shape of the vase is also to be thou 
• /or the middle of a dinner-table, a roi 
w is always appropriate, or a tall vase wit 
is r Shaped base * ^ r ’ ^ the center of the ta 
shaneH^L ° CCUpiedj a lar S e conc h shell, or sh 
aboL j * may be swun S from the chande 
„ ’ j WUh P lent y of vines and feather 

surb * m i a , de t0 look ver y P ret ty. Delicate flows 
bp j 'u CS tbe valle y and sweet-peas, sho 
^1 themselves in slender tapering glass 
l ° letS shoa W nestle their .fragrant purple in so 


tiny cup, and pansies be set in groups, with no 
gayer flowers to contradict their soft velvet hues; 
and—this is a hint for summer—few things are pret¬ 
tier than balsam-blossoms, or double variegated 
hollyhocks, massed on a flat plate, with a fringe of 
green to hide the edge. No leaves should be inter¬ 
spersed with these; the plate will look like a solid 
mosaic of splendid color. 

3 d. Stiffness and crowding are the two things to 
be specially avoided in arranging flowers. What 
can be uglier than the great tasteless bunches into 
which the ordinary florist ties his wares, or what 
more extravagant ? A skillful person will untie one 
of these, and, adding green leaves, make the same 
flowers into half a dozen bouquets, each more effect¬ 
ive than the original. Flowers should be grouped 
as they grow, with a cloud of light foliage in and 
about them to set off their forms and colors. Don't 
forget this. 

4 th. It is better, as a general rule, not to put 
more than one or two sorts of flowers into the same 
vase. A great bush with roses, and camelias, and 
carnations, and feverfew, and geraniums growing 
on it all at once would be a frightful thing to behold; 
just so a monstrous bouquet made up of all these 
flowers is meaningless and ugly. ‘Certain flowers, 
such as heliotrope, mignonette, and myrtle, mix 
well with everything; but usually it is better to 
group flowers with their kind,—roses in one glass, 
geraniums in another, and not try to make them 
agree in companies. 

5 th. When you do mix flowers, be careful not to 
put colors which clash side by side. Scarlets and 



TASTE AN1) BEAUTY. 


pinks spoil each other; so do blues and purples, 
and yellows and mauves. If your vase or dish is a 
very large one, to hold a great number of flowers. 
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it is a good plan to divide it into thirds or quarters, 
making each division perfectly harmonious within 
itself, and then blend the whole with lines of green 
and white, and soft neutral tint Every group of 
mixed flowers requires one little touch of yellow to 
make it vivid; but this must be skillfully applied. 
It is good practice to experiment with this effect 
For instance, arrange a group of maroon, scarlet, 
and white geraniums with green leaves, and add a 
single blossom of gold-colored calceolaria, you will 


see at once that the whole bouquet seems to flash 
out and become more brilliant 

Lastly. Love your flowers. By some subtle sense 
the dear things always detect their friends, and for 
them they will live longer and bloom more freely 
than they ever will for a stranger. And I can tell 
you, girls, the sympathy of a flower is worth win¬ 
ning, as you will find out when you grow older, 
and realize that there are such things as dull days 
which need cheering and comforting. 



THE SUNDAY BABY. 


By Alice Williams. 


You wonderful little Sunday child ! 

Half of your fortune scarce you know, 
Although you have blinked and winked and 
smiled 

Full seven and twenty days below. 

“The bairn that is born on a Sabbath day”— 
So say the old wives over their glass— 

“ Is bonny and healthy, and wise and gay !” 
What do you think of that, my lass? 

Health and wisdom, and beauty and mirth ! 

And (as if that were not enough for a dower), 
Because of the holy day of your birth, 

Abroad you may walk in the gloaming’s hour. 

When we poor bodies, with backward look, 
Shiver and quiver and quake with fear 
Of fiend and fairy, and kelpie and spook, 
Never a thought need you take, my dear— 


For “ Sunday’s child” may go where it please, 
Sunday’s child shall be free from harm! 

Right down through the mountain side it sees 
The mines unopened where jewels swarm! 

0 fortunate baby ! Sunday lass 1 

The veins of gold through the rocks you ’ll 
see; 

And when o’er the shining sands you pass, 
You can tell where the hidden springs may be. 

And never a fiend or an airy sprite, 

May thwart or hinder you all your days. 

Whenever it chances, in mirk midnight, 

The lids of your marvelous eyes you raise,* 

You may see, while your heart is pure anfl true, 
The angels that visit this lower sphere, 

Drop down the firmament, two and two, 
Their errands of mercy to work down here. 


This is the dower of a Sunday child ; 

What do you think of it, little brown head, 
Winking and blinking your eyes so mild, 
Down in the depths of your snowy bed? 
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By Emily Huntington Miller. 


Tip was the older of the two. I can’t really say 
how old he was, and what is more, Tip himself 
did n’t know. He wore a man’s coat and a pair of 
very small trousers, but neither fitted him. His 
hat was an old felt affair that he had picked up in 
a back alley, and his head seemed very much as if 
it might have been picked up with it. 

Top was the other partner. It was Top who 
bought the melon, because he had sold all his 
papers but one, and had an uncommon handful of 
change. The melon was cheap too, and only a 
tnfle spoiled, so the partners sat down on a stone 
and ate it. Then Tip wiped his mouth on his 
coat-sleeve and looked at Top, who had spread 
his last paper over his knees, and was slowly spell¬ 
ing out the news. 

“ There * s a row somewheres, but I can’t make 
out which side is lickin’; it’s the Turkeys or the 
other fellers. What be the Turkeys, Tip ? ” 

Base-ball fellers, I reckon ; them kind is great 
at a scrimmage.” 

“And a freshet carried off a railroad-bridge, 
lamado in Dubbs County; blowed all the oats 
down. Does oats grow on trees, Tip, or bushes ? ” 
Bushes, and kind o’ limber.” 

Tarrible catastrophe.’ What would a catas¬ 
trophe be, Tip ? ” 

It’s a kind o’ jumpin’ animal. Don’t ye mind 
roe one we seen to the circus ? ” 

Top folded up his paper with a sigh, 
he circus was the beginning of the partnership, 
en ie two boys, curled up together in a crockery- 
te, had been awakened in the dusk of a May 
ornmg by the long train of circus-wagons rum- 
■JW lnt0 1116 country. Half asleep, they fol- 
tW .° n !, kee P in S P ace with the great brown hulk 
a _j S . trode Wlth swaying trunk after the wagons, 
thaf K anC Ii ng L half fearfull y at th e awkward camels 
* red their S 1 ®** teeth viciously, as if they 

two Iirti n0t at v 11 mind makin S a mouthful of the i 
and 0nce a driver noticed them, 1 

feC^ew“ti°p n s 8WhiPatthem: bUtthey ° nly ; 

Tod- fjj T / P ’ k ’ s g0 on tiU il whispered , 

It Lc ? W,t ^ a nod the bar S ain was concluded. f 
the bov* ° Cl ° Clc before the circus stopped, and £ 
wagons L^ tS ° re , and hungry ’ hung around the t 
was no’ g mg Plentiful kicks and abuse, which t 
home h„?° re th , an they were accustomed to at 1 


astl >eywerTfrH nled j by f. glim P se of the animals 
y re fed, and making a rare breakfast on a 


y loaf of bread that a girl in a dirty spangled dress 
f snatched from one of the wagons and tossed to 
f them. 

s Top had risen in the world since then. He had 
i left rag-picking and gone into the newspaper busi- 
f ness, and even picked up a little learning at the 
night class in the newsboys’ home. But he was 
3 loyal to his partner, and often shared his good 
s fortune with him. He had a plan now for them 
f both. 

i “ I say, Tip, le’s you and me go to farmin’.” 
i Tip looked at Top, took off his hat, turned it 
5 over as if looking for an idea in it, and then put it 
l on again, and said nothing. 

“ There’s a chap comes down to the home told 
us fellers if you go out West a bit, the Guvment 
! would let ye have a farm free, jest fer livin’ on’t. 
Best kind o’ ground, too. We could raise things 
to sell, besides havin’ all the melons and stuff you 
could swaller every day.” 

C’m’ on,” said Tip, his mouth watering at the 
thought. “ Is it fur, out West, do ye reckon ?” 

“ A good bit; but I’ve got some money, and we 
can walk it easy. Git yer other shirt, an’ we ’ll 
start lo-morrer mornin’.” 

That night Top drew all his money from the 
deposit at the newsboys’ home—three dollars and 
sixty-five cents. The first thing he did was to buy 
two clay pipes and a paper of tobacco. Then he 
laid in a store of provisions, in the shape of a sheet 
of stale buns, a triangle of cheese, and a dozen 
herrings. Tip was on hand promptly, with his 
other shirt in a wad under his arm, and the two 
partners started “out West.” 

“ May as well ride ten cents’ worth,” said Top, 
paying fare for the two on an omnibus that ran to 
the city limits. 

Afterward, they walked on toward the open 
prairie, breakfasting as they went, and adding to 
their stores a turnip and a couple of tomatoes that 
had jolted from some laden market-wagon. Miles 
and miles of market-gardens, where women and 
children were hoeing and weeding and gathering 
vegetables. They stopped at one house and asked 
for water, and a woman in a brown stuff petticoat 
and white short gown offered them some milk in a 
big yellow bowl, and a piece of black bread. A 
boy was washing long yellow carrots by the pump. 
Tip bit one, and liked it. Tip was always hungry. 
Then they went on, and by and by they came to 
the end of the gardens. There were great stubbly 
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fields and a stack of yellow straw. They sat dowrn 
by this stack to rest, and then Top thought of the 
pipes. The men whom he knew always smoked 
when they rested at noon, and so he and Tip tried 
it. They had tried it before with ends of cigars 
that they picked up, and once Top had bought a 
new cigar, a fifteen-center, and smoked it all, though 
it made him fearfully sick. The pipes did not seem 
to agree with them. Tip felt particularly uncom¬ 
fortable, and wished he had not eaten that carrot. 
They did not make any remarks about it, but pres¬ 
ently they put away the pipes and went to sleep in 
the sun. When they waked it was sunset and 
growing chilly. 

“ No use to go any furder to-night,” said Top; 
and they burrowed into the straw and were as snug 
as two field-mice. 

In the morning there were only a herring and two 
very dry buns for breakfast; but the partners had 
seen much smaller rations than that in their day. 
They asked for water again when they came to a 
house, but the old lady who opened the door must 
have been deaf. She only shook her head and 
shoo-ed them away as if they had been two stray 
chickens. Next time they had better luck. A fat 
little woman with rosy red cheeks gave them a big 
basket to fill with chips, and when it was full she 
brought them each a thick slice of bread and butter 
and a great puffy brown doughnut. Afterward, 
they drank at the well out of a sweet-tasting dipper 
made of a cocoa-nut shell, and the woman looked 
up from the bread she was kneading to nod and 
smile as they went out of the gate. Next came a 
long strip of woods, without any houses, and be¬ 
yond that, open prairie again. 

“ I think this is about fur ’nough,” said Top, 
sitting down on a log. “ I should kind o’ like to 
have our farm nigh to the woman that give us the 
doughnuts. She’s a good one, she is.” 

“Well,” said Tip, “seems to be lots of land, 
and mighty scarce of houses. Le’s take it half an’ 
half, woods and perrary.” 

Now that the farm was located, the next thing to 
‘ be done was to build a house. Never did Western 
emigrants find things more convenient, for near 
the roadside lay a pile of rails that had once been 
a fence about a hay-stack. These they dragged 
into the woods, and proceeded to build a hut against 
the trunk of a great tree. The result was not ex¬ 
actly a palace, but at least it was clean and airy, 
and they had slept in much worse quarters. They 
made a bed of green boughs and spread Tip’s other 
shirt over it. Everything went well until Tip un¬ 
dertook to climb a tree after some wild grapes. A 
country boy would have known better than to trust 
the old dead limb from which they dangled ; but 
Tip never suspected that a tree could wear out, 


until he found himself crashing headlong through 
the branches to the ground. He lay there so quiet 
that poor Top might as well have had no partner 
at all. Top was frightened, but he did n’t give it 
up. He shook Tip and slapped him on the back; 
he even lighted a pipe and blew tobacco smoke in 
his face, all of which remedies he had seen used 
with success, though not upon people who had 
fallen out of trees. After a while, Tip began to 
breathe again in a jerky fashion, and then he got 
strength enough to groan dismally. 

“ Is it yer head ? ” asked Top, anxiously. “ Are 
ye all right in yer bones ? ” 

“It’s me laigs, and me spines is all smashed to 
flinders,” moaned Tip. 

Top managed to drag his unlucky partner into 
the hut; but the bed was anything but luxurious, 
and Tip was no hero to suffer in silence. 

“ Is it as bad as a whalin’ ?” asked Top, meaning 
to be sympathizing. 

“ Wuss,” groaned Tip; but, after all, the sug¬ 
gestion had some comfort in it. 

“ Tip,” said his partner, presently, “ be ye sorry 
ye come out West ? ” 

“No, not if I die,” moaned Tip. “I seen a 
feller die oncet, failin’ down a elevator.” 

Tip tried to get up, but fell back with fresh howls. 
“Don’t you give up the farm, Top; and you 
can have all my clothes and my other shirt.” 

Top would have cried if he had known how, 
but just then a man coming down the wood-road 
stopped a moment to look and listen, and then 
strode up to the queer little hut, saying: 

“ What in cre-a-tion-” 

“He’s hurt,” said Top, briefly nodding his head 
at his partner. 

“Hurt! I should think so! Who are your 
and what are you doing here ? ” 

“ We ’re pardners, and we ’ve took up this farm, 
began Top; but the man looked at the pair of 
beggars and laughed in a fashion that threatened 
to bring the rails down over his head. 

“ Well, well,” he said at last, wiping his eyes on 
his shirt sleeve, “if that aint the biggest joke.” , 
Then he sobered down a little, and felt of Tips 
bones—and, in fact, Tip was not much else but 

bones. „ 

“ No more meat ’n a ladder ! Well, well, well 
And he picked up poor Tip and marched away 
with him, while Top followed meekly. It seemed 
to him the man had on seven-league boots, he got 
over the ground so fast, while he could only limp 
after, for Top was getting sore and stiff from tramp* 
ing. By and by, they turned into a green lane 
and came to the back-door of a house. The man 
laid Tip on a bench, and a shaggy dog came and 
sniffed at him. 
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“ Molly Anderson 1 ” called the man, and some¬ 
body came trotting briskly to the door, saying, 
“Well, John ! ” long before she came in sight. 

It was the woman who had given them the dough- 


cr * ec ^ w hen he saw her, though he did n’t 
'r kn °w why, for he felt wonderfully glad. 

^ Things were m »xed up after that for a good many 
y$, and Tip had queer fancies of going on and 
j! ° n > trying to find the best kind of a farm to settle 
f? own upon, until at last he waked up to find 

p 

tf 

i\ _« 


himself on a clean bed in a great breezy garret, 
with the pleasant little woman darning stockings 
beside him. The man was there too, and he said, 
in a cheerful voice: “ They ’re made of cast-steel 
and whip-cords, them 
youngsters. He *11 be 
right as a top in a day 
or two.” 

“The other one is 
Top,” Tip tried to say, 
but his voice was so 
queer he did not know 
it, and wondered who 
had spoken. 

In the end, the part¬ 
ners concluded to give 
up the farm; but the 
man who had be¬ 
friended them gave 
them both work for a 
few weeks, and when 
one day they rode back 
to the city in a great 
loaded market-wagon, 
they felt far grander 
than the Lord Mayor 
for whom the bells 
rang “ Turn again, 
Whittington ! ” 

It was grander yet 
riding back again at 
night, with the new 
delight of returning 
to a home and a wel¬ 
come. 

“Tip,” said Top, as 
they crept into bed, “ I 
aint never goin’ back 
to the city. When 
they wont keep us 
no more, and nobody 
wont keep us, I’m 
goin’ to start along the road, and keep on till I 
come to somewheres. Roads is better ’n streets ; 
they always goes to somewheres that they did n’t 
start from-” 

Top’s voice died away, and Tip only answered 
with a snore. The partners were asleep. 



THE PARTNERS BUILD A HOUSE 
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TINSIE’S CONCLUSION. 


By George 

“ Dear me, what a wonderful hat! feathers and 
fine things; just a pile! ” 

“ Yes,” whispered Felice, trying not to look, yet 
giving a little glance, for all, at the wonderful hat 
on the majestic Mrs. Pendilly’s head as she moved 
up to her pew. 

“ She must be very thankful; don’t you think 
so, Felice?” 

“Why?” whispered Felice, glancing up the 
aisle. 

“ she has such a lot to thank for,” said Tinsie, 
looking down with a bit of a sigh at her own faded 
dress. “ I just wish I had a hat exactly, precisely 
like that.” 

“Why, Tinsie Treppet! don’t you know you 
would look like a fright with a hat like that! ” 

But she checked the smile on her lips, and the 
words she was just going to say, for she had not 
come to church to talk to Tinsie Treppet, and so 
she edged down closer to the pew door, and looked 
on the other side of the church. 

“Felice,” whispered Tinsie, slipping after her, 

“ do you think I ought to thank for such mean 
clothes.” 

“ Mother says it is sometimes because God loves 
us that He does not give us fine things, and that 
He is good; oh, so good 1 to give us any at all.” 

“ It ’pears to me He might have given them a 

little better—even like Tebitha Brady’s-” 

“ Please don’t, Tinsie,” whispered Felice with a 
worried look in her eyes; “God is so good, and 
He hears you every word.” 

“Sure and true 1 I never thought of it,” said 
Tinsie, involuntarily glancing around; “but may be 
He did not hear because so many people are talking. 
But here comes the minister to begin to thank, and 
I don’t know what to thank for, in my heart, you 
know, unless it’s for my new shoes.” 

“For George’s getting well,” suggested Felice, 
not quite sure if she ought to talk for Tinsie’s bene¬ 
fit or be silent. 

“ Sure and certain, I forgot that! ” 

“ And your father’s getting work.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And the lady being kind to your mother, and 
giving her sewing, you know.” 

“ I forgot.” 

“ And your having something to eat every day 
since last Thanksgiving.” 

“Yes, only we hadn’t many pies.” 


Klingle. 

“And don’t you know how you were lost, and 
they found you, and brought you back?” 

“ Yes, but I thanked the man for that, Felice.” 

“ Mother says God put it into the man’s heart to 
be kind to you and to bring you back again.” 

“ Well, I never would have thought of that 1 
Let me see how many things that makes; and oh, 
if I’m to thank for all things like that, I can keep 

on counting a heap ; there’s-” 

“Hush,” whispered Felice softly, and drawing 
Tinsie down on her knees. 

“ There’s the pumpkin pie the baker sent for 
dinner,” continued Tinsie, unwilling to be sup¬ 
pressed, but the next instant folding her little brown 
hands tightly over her eyes, with a new resolution 
to be still as well as thankful. 

Felice tried to follow the service and be thinking 
about the blessings; but in spite of herself, thoughts 
arising from Tinsie’s question as to thanking for 
such shabby clothes kept ringing in her head, and 
every little while the feathers of Mrs. Pendilly’s hat 
•would bob up so high and so fine that it was im¬ 
possible not to be attracted by them from the 
preacher and set to thinking about lots and lots of 
things which, at another time, would have been no 
harm at all; but just now, in the middle of the 
preaching, the praising and the praying, were very 
distracting, and out of place altogether. 

“ I do so much want to be good to-day,” sighed 
Felice to herself; “I do so much want to think 
only about the praises and the prayers; ” and terns 
were quivering in her eyes before she knew it. 
“ My dress is not nice, I know, but then it will do, 
and my hat—oh, if mother could know the wicked 
thoughts I had been thinking about my hat, she 
would say I never, never could expect any better, 
and yet I am thankful, too, for what I have,” an 
she turned aside that Tinsie, by her side, shoul 
not see the tears, and whispered a little prayer, 
quite apart from the prayers the minister was say¬ 
ing, begging to be forgiven her thoughtlessness, 
and helped to do better. 

“ I’ve been saying them all over,” whispere 
Tinsie as they arose from their knees; ‘ ‘ every sing e 
bit of a thing I could think of; but say, Felice, 
don’t you hope you ’ll sometime have a hat li e 
Mrs. Pendilly’s to thank for?” 

“ Tinsie Treppet! I ’ll never, never bring you to 
any more Thanksgivings! ” 

“ Why, I've been thanking every minute of the 
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prayer, except just when I'd peep up, you know, “See the feathers, Felice,” she commenced 
and then it was I got to hoping about the hat.” again; “ were there ever any such before ! ” 

Felice frowned and shook her head, and gave Felice looked again in spite of herself, and, as 
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startled with the thought, and, in an instant, en¬ 
tirely content with her own plain attire. “ I remem¬ 
ber just what mother was saying about fine things; 
she said they make the heart proud very often, and 
a proud heart always spoils the face.” 

So glad was Felice to find herself quite content 
after the struggle she had passed through in try¬ 
ing to be truly thankful, that she whispered her 
thoughts to Tinsie Treppet, and when, the next 


minute, the vain, proud face under the fine fixings 
turned around again, Tinsie leaned eagerly for¬ 
ward to take in at one view the whole of the un¬ 
pleasantness ; then, suddenly clasping her hands 
over her little calico-covered heart, exclaimed just 
under her breath: 

“ Felice ! Felice ! I rather wear a hood or a sun- 
bonnet forever than to have a hat and a face precise 
like Mrs. Pendilly’s l ” 


A CENTENNIAL PEN-WIPER. 

By Mrs. M. H. Jaquith. 


face neatly, leaving some of the card-board over 
the head and on the shoulders as a support, to 
which the hat and vest may be secured when the 


This pen-wiper is not warranted to last a hun¬ 
dred years, nor is it so fine that it can be used but 
once in a century ; but it well deserves the digni¬ 
fied name of “ A Centennial 
Bass-relief Portrait,” even 
while it lies upon papa’s 
library table in the humble 
capacity of a wiper of pens. 

And just now, while prep¬ 
arations for fairs and gift¬ 
making* are the order of 
the hour, the readers of St. 

Nicholas may be glad to 
learn how to make one. 

The first thing required is 
an oval medallion of broad¬ 
cloth, large enough to hold 
the figure and leave a suit¬ 
able margin. If it is to be a 
pen-wiper, the edge of the 
oval should be neatly pinked 
or notched with a scissors, 
and there should be several 
duplicate layers of soft black 
cloth under it, all secured 
together by a stitch in the 
center of the oval. 

“To make hare soup, first 
catch your hare,” is a safe 
recipe, and perhaps I should 
have said, first get your 
face, a photograph nearly or 
quite in profile—Washing¬ 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, any 
honored representative of the 
olden time, or else a smoothly shaven face of the proper time comes. The hair, which should be 
present day will answer the purpose. Cut out the sewed on after the figure is put together, is a flow- 

•See “Letter-Box’* of present number.—E d. 
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ing wig of flax, or soft white wool, or cotton battin g. 
If a queue is desired, it may be braided at the 
back and tied with a very narrow black ribbon. 

Now come the various parts of the figure, the 
patterns of which can readily be obtained from the 
accompanying diagrams. These patterns are to 
be cut out of card-board and covered neatly on one 
side, so as to present a proper effect when the com¬ 
pleted figure is laid upon the cloth background to 
which it is finally to be secured. 

First comes the vest of buff satin, or merino, 
basted over the card-board pattern. This and the 
coat sleeve must be trimmed with very fine narrow 
white lace, as shown in the picture. The knee- 
breeches are of buff or satin, the hose of white silk, 
basted on the card-board pattern, with a garter of 
black or some good contrasting color to hide the 
joining. The black velvet shoe is cut around 
the ankle to the shape indicated in the diagram, 
pasted over the silk stocking on the card-board and 
trimmed when dry. Make the hat of black velvet 
in the same way. The dotted line of the diagram 
shows where a card is to be sewed on to represent 
the flap of the hat when turned up. After the legs 
are adjusted and firmly sewed to the vest, the coat 
is to be put on. This is of bright-colored silk velvet, 
maroon, brown, or green; black would do nicely if 
e centennial hero is intended only for a picture, 
provided you have a light background; for that 
matter, it might be, for a picture, mounted on white 
nr pearl-colored Bristol board. The coat is not 
lined. Put the sleeve in place, adjust the hand, 

T lC cut . out fi ne white card-board, and your 
hgure js compietcd. If the face and hands have 
neen skillfully colored, so much the better. Gilt or 
5 S ‘' e " ea ^ s ma ybe used for the buttons, knee and 
oe buckles, and the star in the hat; or little 
‘ ^ ornaments from old fans can be employed 
ms ea of beads. A stiff broom straw will do for a 
ne, stain it dark, and head it with a bit of tin-foil; 
en cut the pasteboard piece representing the end 
ne sword, and cover it with foil, and hang it as 

shown m the picture. 

l a :j^ en F ou . r centennial portrait is finished and 
of ri? ltS tint ®dcard, or its pen-wiper background 
j you will be surprised to see how really 


effective it is. Of course great care and neatness 
are /equired for getting the best results; but what 



THE PORTRAIT, FINISHED. 


girl is not glad to take pains in making a pretty 
present to hand to some loved friend or relative on 
Christmas morning? 
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A NEW year begins for us this month, my chicks, 
and we ’ll greet it heartily, wishing it joy and use¬ 
fulness and profit. According to the Little School- 
ma’am, there are calendar years and solar years, 
and I don’t know liow many other kinds ; but your 
St. Nicholas year is a thing by itself. It begins 
when the forests are shaking down their red and 
yellow leaves and the children’s hearts are begin¬ 
ning to stir with the coming Christmas,—in the 
grand old November when the winds start a won¬ 
derful serial story, “ to be continued next month.” 

Talking of serial stories, I’m told, though I 
hardly can credit the wonderful news, that Mr. 
Trowbridge—“Jack Hazard” Trowbridge, “Young 
Surveyor” Trowbridge—is to give you a great long 
one this year, full of adventure, called 

His Own Master. 

So look out for it, my chicks. Deacon Green says 
the name is enough in itself—and he means to read 
every word of it. 

Now you shall hear about 

A BALLOON INVENTOR. 

Not Montgolfier, nor any other man, invented 
this balloon; but a tiny insect which makes no 
noise in the world. A friend of mine watched her 
at work making a balloon, then saw her take her 
children and begin a journey in it. She was a 
mother spider, whose family name I do not know. 

Apparently she had become tired of her old 
home and wanted to move elsewhere. So she spun 
a little gossamer balloon, shaped somewhat like one 
of the natural divisions of a walnut-shuck. As it 
grew in size it would have floated away without her 
had she ret fastened it by ropes of gossamer to 
the branch of a tree. 

By and by, when all was done, she seemed to 


be saying something to the cluster of tiny baby 
spiders that were clinging to her, probably assuring 
them that there was no danger. Then she again 
examined her balloon, to make sure that all was 
right, and then broke off the gossamer rope. The 
little balloon gently rose before the breeze. My 
friend wished the skillful maker and bold naviga¬ 
tor of the air a successful voyage, as she sailed out 
of sight, and he never saw her more. 

FLOATING GARDENS 

In the beautiful valley of Cashmere, among the 
Himalay.an Mountains, lies a lovely lake called Dal. 
Floating about on its surface, sometimes carried by 
the winds from one end of the lake to the other, 
are numerous small islands, on which- grow the 
fairest cucumbers and the most luscibus melons 
known. The way in which these floating gardens 
are made is very curious. All about the main shores 
of the lake grow quantities of reeds, sedges and 
water-lilies. When these grow very thickly to¬ 
gether, people cut them from the roots which hold 
them near the shore. The leaves of the plants are 
then spread out over the stems, making a sort of 
trestle-work to support the soil with which it is next 
to be covered. After this has been done, the seeds 
are planted and the floating garden is left to care 
for itself until the fruits are ready for picking. 

COSTLY CLOTHES. 

The children in my part of the world come out 
now and then with beautiful new dresses. I used 
to think such things grew in houses just as flowers 
grow on bushes, but I know better now, and I ve 
been told what they cost too. Yes, and I heard 
the Little Schoolma’am reading out of a book, 
that in the time of James the First (of course 
you know who he was; I did n’t once) gentlemen 
wore suits of clothes that cost from one hundre 
thousand, to four hundred thousand dollars. The 
best way to get a good idea of this sum is to imag¬ 
ine every dollar a daisy, and then scatter them, tn 
thought, over a field. One that was mentione 
was made of white velvet embroidered with dia¬ 
monds ; and another of purple satin, embroidere 
with pearls. Ladies’ gowns to match these were 
embroidered, and cost two hundred and fifty do - 
lars a yard. The fashionable embroidery was a 
border of animals, filled in with spiders, worms, 
rainbows, fountains, and other dainty designs. 
Lovely, was n’t it ? I fancy ladies were n’t so afraid 
of a “ horrid bug ” in those days as they are now. 

EATING NAILS. 

YOU don’t eat nails? Well now, what do you 
call those round headed, little black things that yo 
sometimes nibble so contentedly? Cloves? Clov , 
according to the Little Schoolma’am, came from 
French word that means a nail; and they do 
like a small nail, you must admit. By the wa y> 
you know the very cloves you ate last were pr X 
pink flower-buds when they were picked in trop 
regions, and dried in the sun ? They were 
allowed to blossom, poor things! 


J*. 
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THE PET OF THE REGIMENT. 

Dear Jack-in-the-Pulpit : As your children 
had a picture of “Old Abe, the Wisconsin War- 
Eagle,” last month, it occurs to me that it would 
be well to show them the portrait of another regi¬ 
ment pet. Here he is, a superb creature, and well 
worthy of the kindness and favor shown him. He 
belonged to the Forty-second Highlanders (a 
British company), and he always marched in front 
of their band. His quick, sensitive ears generally 


reared her back at him, and, seized with a strange 
terror, he jumped over a precipice and was killed. 

Yours truly, Silas Green. 

SNAKES WITH SPECTACLES! 

Perh aps all snakes do not wear them, but that 
some kinds do I can testify. You know that snakes 
spend their lives crawling about among brush-wood 
and thorns, and it is essential that their eyes should 
be protected in some way. So kind nature has 
given them strong 
spectacles made of 
horn, as clear and 
transparent as the 
best of eye-glasses. 
I have myself seen a 
pair. 

You must know 
that at certain pe¬ 
riods a snake casts 
off the skin which 
has served him for a 
coat until he has out¬ 
grown it, and makes 
his appearance in a 
brand-new suit. This 
morning I had a 
good chance to ex¬ 
amine the cast-off 
coat of a snake which 
was left very near 
me, and attached to 
it I saw a pair of the 
spectacles such as I 
have described. So 
I suppose his snake- 
ship has a new pair 
with every new coat. 

Can you tell me 
anything more about 
these spectacles ? 


TIP TOP SHOES. 

Copper toes? Oh, 
no ! These are new 
affairs. The shoes I 
allude to are very 
old-fashioned — time 
of Queen Bess (how 
long ago was that ?). 
They were a sort of 
clog or slipper, worn 
under the common 


THE PKT OK THE REGIMENT ON THE MARCH. 


m U i,?u tWltc k at slightest sound, and yet he 
u a bear unmoved the din of his dear regiment’s 
th" 111 ? trum P cts * ' Indeed, so proud was he of 
is band, that he would become very angry if, 
nng a parade, a stranger attempted to pass be- 
w ^ en ^ anc ^ tbe body of the regiment. He 
vet a brave » faring fellow in some respects, and 
dMnf t v an J’? to sa y» at l^t was driven to his 
by fright. One day, an angry cat suddenly 


shoe to set ladies up in the world. They were 
half a yard high sometimes, and were made of 
wood, painted and gilded. In Venice, where every¬ 
body wore them, the greatest lady wore the highest 
chopine, as these tip-top shoes are called. 

How awkward they must have looked, walking 
about on such clumsy things. I am glad the Little 
Schoolma’am does n’t wear them, if only for the 
daisies’ sake. 
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WINE OR CIDER JELLY. 

By Marion Harland. 

Half a package of Coxe’s Sparkling Gelatine, one cup of loaf sugar, one cup of cold water, juice and 
grated peel of one lemon, a pinch of nutmeg, and the same of ground cinnamon, two cups of boiling 
water, and one glass of clear wine or cider. 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water for two hours. Put it into a bowl with the sugar, lemon-juice and 

peel, nutmeg and cin¬ 
namon. Pour the boil¬ 
ing water over these, 
and stir until the gela¬ 
tine is dissolved. Add 
the wine or cider, and 
strain through a thick 
flannel bag, without 
shaking or squeezing 
it, into a pitcher. It 
requires patience to see the slow “ drop! 
drop ! ” of the amber-colored liquid with¬ 
out giving the bag just a tiny squeeze to 
hurry it up (or down). But your jelly 
will be cloudy if you wring out the dregs. 
Rinse out a bowl or jelly-mold with cold 
water, but do not wipe the inside. Pour 
into this the jelly from the pitcher, and 
set upon the ice or in a cold place until it 
is firm. When you wish to turn it out, 
dip the mold for one instant in hot water 
—not boiling—and turn upside down into 
a glass dish. Let mamma or auntie show 



you how to do this, as it is rather a delicate bit of work. 

JAM. 

Four pounds of berries, or ripe peaches, pared and 
sliced; three pounds of loaf or granulated sugar. 

Put the fruit into a porcelain kettle, or a very bright 
bell-metal one. Copper kettles are poisonous, if not 
clean. Set this kettle into a pot or pan of hot water 
upon the range. Cover closely, and let the water in 
the outer vessel boil until the fruit in the inner kettle 
is hot and tender throughout. Lift the kettle from 
the fire, and mash the heated fruit with a wooden 
spoon. Put it back over the fire, this time directly 
upon the range, and let it boil steadily for half an 
hour, stirring almost constantly. Put your wooden 
spoon down to the bottom at each stir, to keep the 
fruit from burning. Drain off a quart of the juice at 
the end of the half hour. Add the sugar to the fruit 
and boil fast for half an hour more. Keep your spoon 
busy all this time. Jam should not be allowed to stop 
boiling for a moment after it begins to bubble up. 

Rinse out some small tumblers or cups with hot 
water. Pour the jam in hot, but let it cool before you 
cover it* Cut tissue paper to fit the inside of each cup; press it down smoothly upon the jam; pour a 
tea-spoonful of brandy upon this; then paste thick white paper over the top of the cup. 
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A TRUE STORY, IN WHICH MRS. HOUND' TALKS 
ABOUT HER PUPPIES. 

How old did you say? Three weeks. Yes, the lit-tle dar-lings are 
three weeks old' this ver-y day ; and, though I do say it, they are the 
fin-est chil-dren of their age I ev-er saw. Why, do you know they re-fuse 
to stand .up like com-mon dogs! Won-der-ful, isn’t it? The way in 
which their soft lit-tle legs bend and dou-ble up un-der them is the most 
as-ton-ish-ing thing you ever saw ! And on the end of ev-er-y leg is 
oh ! such a per-fect lit-tle paw, as soft as vel-vet—just look ! . At first they 
would not o-pen their eyes. Dear lit-tle things! Was not that won-der- 
ful ? Then in a few days they o-pened them. Was not that won-der-ful? 
They go to sleep and they wake up just like oth-er dogs. Does not that 
beat all ? And if you put your ear close to their soft fur, you can hear 
them breathe. Yes, breathe ! And they are MY PUP-PIES ! 

I am not proud, but I do say they are five love-ly pup-pies. I am 
ver-y care-ful of them, too ; but I will let all you good lit-tle girls and 
boys look at them, if you will be ver-y gen-tle. Don’t make a noise and 
wake up Snow-ball—he is the sleep-y one. Black-ball, here, is wide 
a-wake. You may touch his nose soft-ly, if you wish. You will find it 
quite nice and cool. I am so glad they are well and strong! They take 
af-ter me. Now, my dear friends, if you will please go a-way, I shall be 
o-bliged to you. My lit-tle ones need rest and qui-et at first, or they 
will be spoiled. Any-thing but nerv ous, fret-ful pup-pies for me ! 


Little Joe Clacket, he made such a racket 
While shelling some corn at the barn, 

The Hebiddy crew, the chickens they flew, 

All coming to eat up Joe’s corn. 

While Joe was shelling his corn in the barn, 

His mother was spinning some double-twist yarn. 
She made such a buzzing and whizzety whuzzing, 
She could not hear Joe at his corn in the barn; 
He made such a racket and clicketty clacket, 

He did not hear her at her double-twist yarn. 
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CHILDREN OF THE WEEK. 


The child that is born on the 
Sabbath day 

Is blithe and bonny, and good 
and gay; 

Monday’s child is fair of face; 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace; 
Wednesday’s child is merry and 
glad; 

Thursdays child is sour and sad ; 
Friday’s child is loving and giv- 


And Saturday’s child must work 

*"W psS** -v\>. 
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LETTER FROM WINKIE WEST. 

„ ... Moreland, Oct 12,1875. 

Cmpi-y, old boy, it seems to me that I never had such fun m all my 
Me as I had last summer. It was at a place called Woodbury. You 
wont find it on any map, I guras; but that is the real name. When 
school was out in June, we staid about home for a week or two, and 
, ter came from Uncle Jacob and Aunt Hannah, asking us if 
we did n t want to come and stay the rest of the summer on the farm. 
We got the letter about dinner-time; but I wasn't hungry after that 
Mother would n t let me go and tell Walt about it until after dinner. 
We didnt have anything extra; but it did lake them the longest 
tune to get through. B 

Well, you can bet that Walt was glad when I told him, and we 
wganto get ready at once. Walt’s old rifle had to be got down and 
cleaned: then we had to lay in some powder and shot. I had to get 
me a new pocket-knife, and then there was a lot of other things we 
got ready, which I have forgotten now. 

H 8 l . wo da J* and one night to get there. We were both of 
m preUy tired and both of us pretty dirty at the end of that second 
day. iom was at the depot with the horses when we reached Wood- 
muy, and after a dnve of a mile we stopped at the front door. 

tb * 8te P*? Uncle Jacob, and Aunt Hannah, and 
s TO C S us i n , L,bb y> and Sarah, and Hannah ; and Walt 
1 had to kiss all of cm. Mother said we must when we came 
L } gucs f wasn>t v «7 nice for them, with our 
taces aiyered with dust and cinders. 

fc,;,. 0 " \ */ lmk l 4 s house is a hundred years old; but it ought to 
S i?, u . ch one. It is n't painted, and it was n’t built all at 

ThM. 1 . u lj J?cob came here to live, they built the low part, 

in ™ “ now - 11 ’• a splendid room, lean 

to it 1° U d so ‘ f y°u could have some of the good things 
Chinnv ; f bavc m (bere three times a day. What would you say, 
and P l»v*;/h U C °j 4. P ^ SSy< ? ur sauccr the third time for apple-sauce, 
SffoJany JS d lhC USt Ume ’ W ‘ th0Ut having tel1 you not to 
There are two lounges, one in the dining-room and one in the hall 
long wide hall, with a door at each end. Did 


snoir# fi“ a 1 no down on the lounge. 

Prat deal^ft 16 ° n r *5 . , ; so t ^ iat * s m *ne. The pillow is a 

fom * don . t know why we lie down always then, 

of his fiin k» S h^use we have been working hard ; but that’s some 
rw!’ ^cause we don’t work at all. Alf we do is to have fun. 
do amSii * 3 bc ,f. tbat . we call Smutty. Walt named him. He ’ll 
a hunUrirl 1 -£ 0U tc j b m *? lor fun. He would go in swimming 
<Wt a>da y’ ‘j Wat 3,1(1 1 would go in with him, but he 

V k~? bnng ,n wood- 

hitched in cbl i rn , out here. It’s the dog. There’s a big wheel 
walks, the dash*” wbce l» 3nd then there’s a crank; so when the dog 
down I ran Jl i st 38 lt docs when anybody chums up and 

j&ir him chu m every day. I’m glad I aint Unde 

Undehj^k k 4 g 4 °°j mn ? down through the valley, and Tom and 
with holeTh & P^ ce s ® nH the water runs through a box 

whata whonnrr 8 Jor catching eels. You ought to have seen 

at breakfast^nnJrl 0 * 118 ^ 1 4 e other morning! I had two big pieces 
Wdt Md T was good t 1 tell you I like eels. 

The water a water-wheel, and you should see how it goes! 

made for it jn<| 8 i niS 4 g down through the holes into a trough we 
our wheel’ Dnrwf?/ 1 th^ trough it gives one good jump for 
a little I 11 wb ! rl though! After we finished that, we got 

it go- ra £ “'I - *° Wodc * and > Quite a little ways off, you can hear 
lTieiivw^ k j k - . MY SQUIRREL, 

about ten tn P* ba *”nier, we had a good time. It was 

first, and *k- t m-J antl ? re , ff 01 hungry. Walt said he was hungry Most children like pets. I do, I know. I have had kittens, and 
“Let’s tell Smmtv ?* ♦ n a* 0 ' a S d ^ 531(11 was. Then Walt said : birds, and puppies, but I have liked none so well as my beautiful 

Then I said ‘‘Let’ ” c wi 1 ;* 3nna b we want something to eat” little gray squirrel. I reared him from a baby on milk from a bot- 

1, *’ J - - ’ - - *• 550 Wa ‘ t hollrrrH »o . . . tie Our house is in the country, with woods all around, and our 

bed-room is very large, and on the first floor. My dear father is 
very infirm, and rarely ever leaves the house, and the window-sashes 
are always kept down. In this room Bunny has passed his first 
year of life; he has his cage and bed, but he has never been con¬ 
fined, and his whole time, when not asleep, is spent in mischief and 
romping. In the morning he is up first, and wakes me by rubbing 
his nose in my face and purring like a cat, evidently saying, “ Get 
up, lazy bones! ” He then examines every chair, table, waidrobc 


NOTHING TO DO 

A robin swayed to and fro 
On the old green apple-tree; 

He caroled a lovely song, 

And this song he caroled to me: 

“ Oh, maiden fair, 

I In glad I aint you ; 

I am glad, I am glad, 

For you’ve nothing to So. 

“ The leaves they do grow, 

And the grass grows too, 

And the apple-tree blooms, 

But you’ve nothing to do. 

“ The goslings all swim 
In the lake so blue, 

And the hen lays eggs, 

But you've nothing to do. 

“ The little birds chirp, 

And the dove says ‘coo;’ 

The chanticleer crows, 

But you’ve nothing to do. 

“ The smoke curls up 

From the chimney’s flue, 

And floats to the sky, 

But you've nothing to do. 

“To the green of the grass 
The flow’r lends its hue, 

And blooms in the sun, 

But you’ve nothing to do. 

“ The clouds roll on 
In the distant view. 

And form the cool rain, 

But you’ve nothing to do. 

“ But now to my nest 

1 my way must pursue^ 

And leave you alone 
With nothing to do.” 

Then he spread his wings, 

And away he flew. 

Singing and caroling, 

“ Nothing to do! ” 

I rose from the grass, 

And the long hours did rue 
Which I'd spent lying there 
With nothing to do. 

On my chair were the socks, 

Full of holes it is true; 

But I said to myself, 

“ Here is something to do! ” Cl 


he’d go i- 0 " alt hollered to Smutty, and Smutty said 

<i° you think ? ** ve t? soin ?» ar, d we said we would. Well, what 
buttered thick wi»tk ,t »?* ann 4 l 1 1,5 two slices of bread apiece, 

?" dlo,s and lots of aPPfe-soK* on it. I 

S i it was. w???k scd to g,ve 3 P 3rt t0 Smutty when I saw how 
't always have " OW ^\ ery da y 3t ten o’clock, and v 

"such times' brea<13,1(1 butter either. Oh, you’d like to be he 


to »and wedon’t hsvV^ l ^ C ast B° bare-footed when 

1 can’t writ" an^m* 0 WCar a "? CoUar ? r ? eck .*be. ___ ___,_- „ 

I don’t like to hJ^.k? 5 a OW ’ b® 6 * 115 * *s dinner-time, and Walt places for future use; my mother’s work-basket is always inspected, 
uble Aunt Hannah by being late. and her thimbles and spools of thread arc carefully hidden away. 

Your affectionate school-mate, We know his places of deposit, and whenever anything is missing 

P C 11; . WlHVfl? Wdct ...a .... nn -. (I n . " Wkm h# ie rpaHv for a 


and box; whatever he takes a fancy to he carries to certain hiding- 


"^g W '&do C }“ m KttOTf ° r 


Winkib West. 
dinner, and Walt likes them like 


we say at once, “Bunny has hidden it” When he is ready for a 
romp he jumps on my shoulder or head, and nips my ear gently 
with his teeth; then he scampers off, and we play hide-and-seek for 
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an hour; and the cunning and sense he shows in this play father 
says is greater than that of most children. He is the most playful 
and active animal I ever saw,—far ahead of a kitten. If father is 
asleep on his lounge. Bunny teases him until he sometimes gets a 
flogging; he pulls father’s hair, biles his ears, pulls the newspaper 
from his face, nips his fingers, and I and mother look on and laugh. 
In warm weather he slips between the sheets of my bed and coils 
up exactly in the middle of the bed. He knows a stranger as soon 
as he comes in, and will snarl and quarrel and scold like an old 
woman if strange children omc in. If I leave the room he runs.to 
the windows to watch me through the glass. He will put up with 
the roughest treatment from me without minding it, but a stranger 
must take care of those needle-like teeth; he can jump ten.feet from 
one table to another. He is fed on nuts, bread, fruit, or almost any¬ 
thing that we eat; is constantly hiding away things to eat. When 
any of us have to write, we are obliged to shut him up; he snatches 
the pen from the hand, scratches at the paper, upsets the ink, and for 
mischief hfe never had his equal. I could write all day, and then 
not tell all about him. To see him take a nut, run and jump on top 
of mother’s head, sit there and eat it, and then hide the shell in the 
folds of her hair, is real funny; he has found out that the door is 
opened by turning the knob, and he often tries to tum it himself; he 


keeps me laughing half my time; but when he takes my poor dollies 
by the head and drags them over the floor, then he makes me mad. 
I am keeping him to take to New York next summer*to a little boy- 
cousin of mine. a. c. w. 


THE YOUTH AND THE NORTH WIND. 

Once on a time—'t was long ago— 

There lived a worthy dame. 

Who sent her son to fetch some flour, 

For she was old and lame. 

But while he loitered on the road, 

The north wind chanced to stray 
Across the careless youngster's path. 

And stole the flour away. 

“Alas! what shall we do for bread?” 

Exclaimed the weeping lad; 

“ The flour is gone! the flour is gone! 

And it was all we had!” minnie nichols. 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


We give this month, on pp. 50-51, directions for making a “Cen¬ 
tennial ” fancy article for a Christmas gift. Our readers will find a 
few other timely hints in the present “ Letter-Box ;” and, for further 
information on the subject of home-made holiday gifts, we refer them 
to “One Hundred Christmas Presents, and How to Make Them,” in 
St. Nicholas for December, 1875. 


such a nice, sweet book every month. I am .ten years old, and 
brother Harry is twelve. We are both studying United States his¬ 
tory. We would so much enjoy a visit to the great Centennial at 
Philadelphia, but we live many hundreds of mues away in North¬ 
western Texas, and never saw a city, nor a railroad, nor many of the 
wonderful things wc read of in St. Nicholas. Katv Grant. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear St. Nicholas: Can any of your readers tell me why two 
small c’s arc placed at the foot of the eagle on half and quarter dol¬ 
lars ? Sometimes there is an s instead of the c's, and on coins of 
dates previous to 1875 I have never noticed anything. On some 
dimes I have seen two c’s, but 1 don’t remember ever having noticed 
an s on a dime. If some one will tell me what this means. I shall be 
much obliged.—Yours truly, Jessie J. Cassioy. 

The two small letters c c, and the single letter s, sometimes seen on 
our silver money, mean Carson City and San Francisco, and are put on 
the coins to show that they were struck at the mints in those cities. 
(Joins from the mother mint at Philadelphia have nothing, and the 
absence of the letters shows they were made there. By means of 
these marks the examiners at the Assay Office are enabled to trace 
the coins if they find any defects in the work. 


Adele sends this pretty song which she has translated for St. 
Nicholas from the German of Goethe: 

THE BEE AND THE BLUEBELL. 

A dear little bluebell, 

* On one gladsome day, 

Sprang forth from the dark earth 
In brightest array. 

There soon came and sipped, 

A little brown bee; 

They were for each other 
Created, you see. 


The picture of the “Children of the Week,” in our department 
“ For V «T Litde Folks,” was printed some years ago in Hearth 
and Home, but wc reproduce it, not only because it is such a good 
picture, but because it is the very first drawing on wood ever made 
by our charming artist, Addie Ledyard. The poem in this number, 
“ ITie Sunday Baby,” will give additional interest to the illustration. 


. c xr _ . Grand View, Texas. 

Dear St. Nicholas : Brother Hany and I have been taking tf 
St. Nicholas two years. We are all happy when it comes; it is < 
interesting, I want to write you a letter to thank you for making t 


Litchfield, Illinois. 

Editor St. Nicholas : As I am about to begin the study of Eng¬ 
lish literature, I have written an answer to the first of the Harvara 
University questions published in the September Scribner, getting 
my information from “Chambers’ Cyclopaxlia of English Literature 
(1847) and the “American Cyclopajdia.” I would like you to sajr 
how it would be received as an answer to the question if it was given 
in an examination. I did not feel sure whether 1 should go further 
back than Layamon, or whether to include the Scotch writers or not. 
—Respectfully, Mary L. Hood (aged 14 years). 

Question : What ate the principal writings in the English language 
before Chaucer? 

Answxr: The beginning of English literature is generally accredited 
to the latter part of the twelfth century, when the Anglo-Saxon tongue 
began to be modified by the Norman-French. The oldest known 
book considered English is Layamon’s translation of Wace’s “ Roman 
de Brut.” This writer is considered the first of a series known as 
the “Rhyming Chroniclers.” Among them, Robert of Gloucester 
wrote a rhyming history of England, and Robert Manning translated 
several French Books. Besides these were metrical romances, gener¬ 
ally reproduced from the Anglo-Norman, among which were “Sir 
Tristram,” “ Sir Guy,” “The Squire of Low Degree,” “ The King of 
Tars,” “ Morte Artnurc,” etc. Among the immediate predecessors 
of Chaucer were Laurence Minot, a ballad writer, and Robert Lang- 
lande, the author of “ Piers Plowman.” Contemporary with Chaucer 
were Sir John Mandcville, who wrote an account of his travels; Johlj 
Wicklifle, the reformer, who translated the Bible and wrote sevcial 
controversial works in English ; and John Gower, the author of 
“ Confessio Amanris." 

We consider your answer a very good one. 


“An Old Grandmother.” —Thanks for the leaves of the “life- 
plant.” They are flourishing finely, and we have sent some of them 
to the Little Schoolina’am. 


Zanesville, Ohio. 

Nicholas: 1 received you yesterday. My 

-— for a Christmas gift. Don’t you think I have a gooa 

ndpa? I see many letters in the “ Letter-Box,” but none m® 
^—lesville. Zanesville is a smoky old town, but I like it betauscn* 5 
my home. We have two rivers here, the Muskingum and the uc»- 
ing. I am eight years old, and never went to school until last spn?fr 
I have two pets, a dog and a squirrel. I have so much fun 
with my squirrel. He is very tame, and eats out of my hand-—* our 
little reader, Effib W. MUNSON- 


Dear St. 
gave me you 
grandpa ? ’ 

Zanesville 
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Dear St. Nicholas: Please let roe give your young readers a 
hint for fancy-work for the coining holidays. 

Shagreen paper, or egg-shell board, is a new, useful, and pretty ma¬ 
terial for handkerchief-cases, card-baskets, wall-pockets, etc. It may 
be bought for twenty-five cents a sheet at framing establishments, 
where it is used in making passe-partouts. It is white on one side, 
and gray on the other. The gray side will be found more effective 
for fancy-work. The edges of this paper may readily be pinked. 
The parts of any fancy article can be fastened together by running 
ribbon through holes punched in the center of each pinked scollop, 
ftetty colbred pictures, wreaths, leaf-sprays, etc., such as are sold in 
the fancy stores for children’s albums, may be pasted on the surface, 
ifdcsirea. Alice Donlevy. 


_ Beverly. New Jersey. 

Dear St. Nicholas : A young friend, now at Princeton College, 
sent as a New-Year’s gift your magazine to roy little girls in 1875, 
f 01 * has continued it for this year. 1'he pleasure he has given them 
tn the enjoyment of its pages has led me to suggest, through your 

Letter-Box, ’ to other young men desiring to present a birthday or 
holufay present to a little friend, sister, brother, or cousin, that they 
l c [t ° w "k cxam ple and send them a year’s subscription to 
the St. Nicholas. It would be, as my little girls say, “a new pres- 
«nt every month.” Its pure pages can safely be put in the hands of 
«tr children, And relieve a parent’s anxiety as to what they will read 
hook'to WC bavc so muc h to dread from many other periodicals. 

We have made use of several of your charades, pantomimes, &c., 
win success, in our little school entertainments, and thank you for 
them.—Respectfully, Mrs. Fannie M. 


u r -' N , ,chol ^ : * have lncd making candy according to 
jonn r. H. 5 plan. The candy turned out to be real good. Please 
put me down as a Bird-defender.—Yours truly. 

W. West Randall. 


between the mountains, the loveliest Bowers were growing, and 
among them one which 1 want to tell you about. 

Uncle Odin said it was an orchid, but the pretty Spanish name for 
it is **. Laflor dtl Espiritu Santa," which, being literally interpreted, 
means “ Flower of the Holy Spirit,” though it is sometimes called 
the “ Holy Ghost flower.” It grows very much like a tuberose, with 
fibrous, bulbous root, from which rises a tall stem or stalk. The 
leaves are long and pointed, wrapping sheath-like about the stalk, 
and then bending away from it to snow the beautiful flowers. They 
are just as pure white as a water-lily, cup shaped, and about as large 
as a tulip. Each flower grows on a short stem that droops a litUe 
from the main stalk, so one can look straight into the open cup, and 
there lies a pure white dove, with slightly raised wings, tinted a faint 
lavender or dove color, and a delicate pink beak on its pretty round 
head. It is about an inch long, I guess, and as exquisitely formed as 
though carved from the finest alabaster. 

I wanted to bring a root home with me, but Uncle Odin said it 
would not live if disturbed in the flowering season; that late in the 
autumn, or early in the spring, the bulbs might be taken up and dried 
like tulip-bulbs, and then they would bloom again. So I told the 
pretty thing farewell, and left it there in the wilderness of swamp. 

Wcllj as I said, Uncle Odin called it an orchid when I asked him 
what kind of a flower it was, just as though that explained the whole 
matter. Now, what I want to ask of Jack-in-the-Pulpit, or some of 
your wise people, is—What is an orchid ? Do they all bloom white, 
and have they all doves in their dainty cups 1 Please tell me some¬ 
thing about them, and much oblige your friend, 

Nat. Emerson. 

The orchids are a large family of flowers, found throughout the 
year in almost all parts of the world. They are noted for the peculiar 
form which one part of the flower assumes, making it resemble some 
insect, reptile, or bird, as in the case given in the above letter. The 
orchids are very singular, beautiful, and fragrant flowers. A common 
specimen is the “lady’s-slipper.” 


n „. ~ VT „ Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nicholas : I read you and like you very much, and 
*wng that the other boys and girls write to you, I thought that 1 
... T t0 °- Winter before last, I went to Florida for my health, and 
ihw l ' va t^ ere t * le hotel folks used to go alligator-shooting, and 
lI t S ? vera Pretty good-sized ones. They are nice-look- 
«ng fellows, so I thought, but ugly to tackle. 

Aside from tins, I had a pretty good time there, and when I was 
«wang home I brought a little 'gator with me; but when I got to 
faint °u "Y way home, he got lost in a fountain that was in 
r l l a, ! d a day* after, he got out and crawled into 
T hoteI ’ whcre the 031 got him and killed him. 
alter that I got another one, which I liked better, and he did 
g lost or die, but has since then traveled with me wherever I 
Retainin’ 1 w,nter * K°t a turtle to keep him company, and they 
ffiltn ui„ MCely L toge i her - ® cs, d es them, I have a gray squirrel that 
it - er y tooeh, and now I am trying to get a young ’coon. 
touts y0U ^ not gct drea of my long letter, I remain, 

ywratru, y» Clarence H. New. 

Dbab Ct. XI. Yorkville, Sept., ’76. 

may, . - —If Nicholas : Will you please tell the girls that they can 
uncles Present for their fathers, brothers or 

KdsliDtJi. 1 ™ ac hdds shppcr. You take a pretty little blue or red 
tnbtanH C foc, r ,^ r °i! 1ZC . ^X ou hke it better, and glue a little round glass 
5e£fei° f tbe ‘aside of the heel, so that as it stands in there it 
frill of fine ^ yon d th e top. Then in the toe you fasten in a 

This fills th. men P° or cloth, gathered just as full as can be. 
out loosellrfk? 6 * 0 ^ mccy > whde die pinked edges of the frill stick 
form a nen ^° Ut tb, ’? e < I uarters of an inch toward the inkstand, and 
told voutn"™,?*!^ornament at the same time. I ought to have 
halves wirK « 1 bl t ,n . before the inkstand. If another girl will go 
not want tn m buying a P a ' r slippers, it is better, as you may 
makc lWO P^ts so mucli alike. * 

them inside nn? WS . COCt ?' nut s ,h e 'k > n two, then cleans and smooths 
makes out of ai ? d ^ts on rustic stands or legs, which he 

a rim ofacom^S f nd u r00tS '. var7lis * ies the whole, after putting 
nut part- and and ]. ea ^ le ] r oak-leaves around the top of the cocoa- 
Soa etim— he J-° U T n l . kn °w what a pretty flower-stand it makes, 
handles. He r ms l nm a rustic twist, and finishes with rustic 
used for lmieL. l ” 1 m Wlt ^ red or blue velvet, if they are to be 
these for nin.h- Dac * s or cards m them. Some boys like to make 
Ior ^wstmas presents.-Yours truly, Rosetta F. 



__ ur rnere ociore, and so he knew what to 

than a hundred „ Cm to a j r m,ne that has not been worked for more 
the hills we j ar5> and found some curious specimens. Up among 
“‘hulievinp. wad £? rn i Ct ^- and a shiny black crystal that I persisted 
S a black diamond; but down in the warm, wet valley 


Down in the valley, so cool and green, 

The lily’s head is to be seen. 

Beautiful lily, so fair and sweet. 

White and pure, you lie at the traveler's feet 
Darlingest lily, I love you so, 

1 dare not to part with you, dare not to go. 

Beautiful lily, so pure and white, 

Lies in the valley, lies there all night. 

“ Little May ” (five years old). 


Two lovers, with very bad colds in their heads, hid away when 
they heard somebody coming. When that somebody halted close by 
the spot, the lady called out archly the name of a famous mythological 
rod. What was it ? 


Dear St. Nicholas : I am a little girl, six years old, and my name 
is Minnie BlaisdclI. I am an only chud, and have not even a cousin 
or uncle or aunt, for both papa and mamma never had a brother or 
sister, and papa's father and mother died when he was a baby, and 
his aunt took care of him. I wonder if there is any other reader of 
St. Nicholas who has no cousin. 

I am not very strong, and mamma says my health is delicate, so I 
have to stay in the house a good deal, and can’t play as much as 
most children can; and as I have no one at home to play with, I get 
lonesome. I am very fond of kittens, and want one very much, but 
mamma wont let me have any, for she thinks it is not good for me. 
Do you think it would hurt me ? 

As I can’t have a kitten, papa got me two dogs. One is a great 
black Newfoundland, and hts name is Hero; and the other is just the 
litdest bit of a black doggie I ever saw. He is so small, when I go out¬ 
doors I put him in a pocket on the outside of my sacque, and you can 
just see his little head peeping out He has very bright eyes, and 
looks very funny, for he almost always has his little red tongue stick¬ 
ing out I call him Tom Thumb, because he is so small, and he is 
full of mischief. He likes to tease Hero, who does not think such a 
little fellow is worth minding. At meals the dogs come and sit one 
on each side of me, but mamma wont let me give them anything at 
the table. Hero never asks for it, and if Tom does. Hero takes nim 
by the collar and walks him out of the room, and wont let him come 
back. But when I feed them, Hero gives Tom the best; and when 
any one gives him anything, he gives Tom the biggest share. He 
always lets Tom have the softest and warmest seat. Is n’t he kind ? 
Mamma says he teaches us a good lesson, and I try to be as kind 
and generous as Hero, for I surely ought to do better than a dog. 
Hero is very grave and dignified, and never cuts up capers as Tom 
does. If Tom doesn’t mind me, Hero gives him a good shaking or 
boxes his ears. Sometimes Tom hides things, and then Hero makes 
him bring them back. So when Tom is naughty, I tell Hero to 
punish him, and he does. But he is very kind to Tom, and lets him 
pull and bite his tail and ears, or do anything he pleases to him. 
When they go out with me, and Tom gets tired walking, he makes 
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Hero carry him on his back. Hero saved my life once, so we think 
he deserves his name, don’t you ? 

Besides my dogs, papa got me the prettiest little black pony, for 
Dr. Lyon said I ought to ride horseback. He is very small: jet 
black, with a white star on his forehead and white feet, and a long 
flowing mane and tail; and I named him Charlie. I have a little 
carriage that holds two, and every pleasant day I ride out in it or on 
horseback, with Hero to take care of me. Sometimes I take Tom in 
my pocket Papa is n’t afraid to let me go anywhere if Hero is with 
me for he wont let anything hurt me. 

Grandpa and grandma live with us, and grandma helped me write 
this. If you can, will you please print this, so that the others can 
hear about my pets. I must tell you papa says Tom will never grow 
any larger. He got St. Nicholas for me, and I like it ever so 
much.—With ever so much love to you and all vour readers, 

Minnie Blaisdell. 


Brockport, N. Y. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I send you an answer to the question of 
H. E. B.: “ When did Great Britain acknowledge the independence 
of the United States, or American Colonies, as it was then called ? " 

A final treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United States 
was signed at Pans, on the third of September, by David Hartley, 
Esq., on the part of the King of England, and by John Adams, 
Beniamin Franklin, and John Jay, on the part of the United States. 

The independence of the colonies was acknowledged by Sweden on 
the 5th of February, by Denmark on the 25th of February, by Spain 
on the 24th of March, and by Russia in July, all in the year 1783, 
before it was formally acknowledged by Fngfand. 

The question of Ruel L. S. about birthdays on the 29th of February 
I have often thought of myself, but never nave been able to find an 
answer to iL I should think though, that as all other birthdays are 
365 days after the last one, this one would be on the 1st of March in 
all years but leap-year. 

I have taken you (does n’t it seem funny to say “you ’’?) for almost 
a year, and I mean to go right on taking you, you are so splendid. 
* ha y * a 1 l It ^ c sist f t r * si* years old, who was so delighted with “ Bobby 
and the Keyhole,” that she has made me read it over and over until 
1 know it almost by heart. I think “The Boy Emigrants” is very 
interesting, and “Talks with Girls” just as nice as can be; only I 
wish you came oftener and staid longer.—Your loving reader, 

Elizabeth B. Allen. 

Several others of the boys and girls have answered H. E. B.’s 
question conrecdy. 


vous plait a M Aldrich de nous donner un autre conte aussi amusant 
que cclui de la comtesse de la Grenouillire. Si nous allions cn 
France, un de ces jours, nous esplrons voir Piccola. 

Vos petites amies, Gertrude et Anne Lembork. 


Newsboys’ Home, New York. 

Dear St. Nicholas : About six weeks ago I was up to Cooper’s 
Institute, and happening to pick up the St. Nicholas for April, I 
came across an article headed “ The Poor Boys’ Astor House, and 
as I am an inmate of that institution, I eagerly examined its contents 
which I think was very nice; in fact, I was enraptured with all I 
read, especially about Gilbert Stuart. 

I am a poor boy without home or friends, and had it not been for 
the Home, I do not know what I would do My father died about 
one year ago, and my mother is in the Insane Asylum, and I have to 
live at the Home. 

I have written several pieces of poetry, and as there is a depart¬ 
ment for amateur contributors, 1 take the liberty of sending you the 
following piece, which I leave to your approval ; and if it is fit for 
publication, it would please me very much to see it in prinL 

James D. Borden. 

LIFE 

Life ! ’t is but a little garden-flower, 

Growing on a rough and rugged road, 

Ready to drop off at any hour. 

As if weary of its load. 

First in infancy it dangles, 

In the gentle summer winds; 

Then in youth gets entangled, 

And no rest it ever finds. 

Now in manhood’s happy bower, 

In peace and comfort it still grows; 

And at old age it lost its power. 

Drove by chilly wind that blows. 

See now, with death in every zephyr, 

Time, its dreadful scythe in hand. 

Sweeps from this wicked world forever, 

To a far but better land. 


■p. „ XT _ Rocky Brook, Rhode Island. 

Dear St. Nicholas: Can you not hit a ball twice in croquet, 
even if you have not been through your wicket, provided it is a 
different turn ? Rolong Redmaine. 


In every turn, at croquet, you begin afresh, as far as the balls are 
concerned, and may hit a ball the second time even if you have not 
gone through a wicket since you hit it the first time. 


q._ Sou* Pueblo, Colorado, le 26 JuillcL 

Cher St. Nicholas ; Nous somrnes deux petites filles, agies 
peu prfes six et sept ans; qui demeurent en Colorado. Nous sommt 
toujours si heureuses quand St. Nicholas arrive. 

Maman nous a lu Fhistoire de Piccola qui etait tris triste pare 
qu elle n’avait point de cadeau de Noel. ’ ^ 

Nous avons gardfis nos habits et nos bottines pour elle. Dites, s’ 


Norristown, Pa., June 28, 1876. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I like your magazine very much. I think 
it is the best magazine that has ever been published. I have just 
commenced “The Story of Sevenoaks,” bound in a book. I amverv 
much interested in the story of “The Boy Emigrants.” My friend, 
J. Craig Crawford, showed me my name in the list of Bird-defen den 
in the July number. I was very glad that my letter had been re; 
ceived. I thought the “ Eight Cousins ” and “ The Young Surveyor’ 
were eleganL Every piece in St. Nicholas interests me. A friend 
of mine nas had the St. Nicholas for 1875 beautifully bound for me, 
with my name at the bottom. 

I was sitting in father’s study, and I thought I might as well wnte 
to you. I am ten years old to-day. I was bom at exactly half-pas* 
one in the morning on the 28th of June, 1866. We have only six 
days to wait before our country will be one hundred years old; but 
there is no need of me telling it, for everybody knows iL Please put 
this in the “ Letter-Box.” I shall watch to see it in prinL I will now 
close.—Yours truly, Hyland C. Murphy. 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A flower. 2. An ingredient of soap. 3. An aronu 

Pj* 1 ^ ^ £ mma *\ 5- A young woman. 6. A custom. 7 

blade bird. 8. A silver coin. 9 . A measure of length. ^aA use 

The initials and finals form two of Dickens’s characters. 

ANAGRAMS. 

*• A philanthropic dty—Sob not. 2. An enl 
KSv Sn’ 3 ' A n A v «- spanning city—Crost here. 

A Shag t0 T’ 5 - A seaport cfty-Let’s anchor. 

A hot aty-BoU me. 7. A new dty-Up last. oswv 


EASY SYNCOPATIONS. 

x. Syncopate a word meaning to unite, and leave a girl’s name. 
2. Syncopate a word meaning fortunate, and leave a girl's name. 3 - 
Syncopate the name of an opera, and leave a girl’s name. C. D. 

REVERSALS. 

1. I do not-of wearing the prison-. a. There is plenty of 

—— on the-. 3. What a-of words about a-- 4 - 

that the-in ancient-. 5. I sent a-which he will receive 

at- 6. We must get a new - for this block at one of the 

Southern-. 7. Could you describe the-correctly as being 

covered by-. RUTH. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

1. Behead and syncopate an article of food, and leave a color, a. 
Behead and syncopate an evergreen tree, and leave a part of the 
body. 3. Behead and syncopate a mournful song, and leave anger. 

4. Behead and syncopate a noted epic poem, and leave a boy. 5. Be¬ 
head and syncopate a precious stone, and leave a fish. 6. Behead 
and syncopate a forest tree, and leave a malt liquor. 7. Behead and* 
syncopate a relative, and leave a luxury in summer. 8. Behead and 
syncopate a tropical fruit, and leave a falsehood, q. Behead and syn¬ 
copate a part of the body, and leave an article of food. 10. Behead 
and syncopate a kind of grain, and leave an article of clothing. 

ISO LA. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

(A large and renowned city.) 

My first is in plum, but not in peach; 

My second is in oak, but not in beech; 

My third i«win stone, but not in rock; 

My fourth is in door, but not in lock; 

My fifth is in old, but not in new; 

My sixth is in ram, but not in dew; g. d. d. 

DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 

I. A noted ancient city. a. A means of rising in the world. 3. A 
jpey plant 1. One of a certain Eastern tribe. 5. A church benefice. 

0. A small leaf. 7. A musical instrument 
Diagonals—From left to right: A degree of honor. From right to 
wt: A badge of the honor. r. P . a. 


CHARADE, No. 1. 

ret l 38 a ^* 35 * throa** and sometimes swallows, 
though never m the winter, I believe; 

And sometimes jt gets choked, and then it follows 
That only active remedies relieve. 


PICTORIAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

(Of the seven objects shown, arrange the names of five so that the 
initials and finals shall form the names of the other two.) 



Mv next you have when anything is broken, 
or is it often then a welcome sight; 

Though sometimes you esteem it as a token. 

And give or take it with a small delight. 

Mywhole, when glowing from a light beneath it, 
a Iat “ ant with a warmth it cannot give, 

And helps to emphasize a pleasant welcome 
In homes where open-hearted people live. j. p. b. 


SQUARE-WORD. 

fishing 2 ^ * n Europe. 3. To leave out. 4. Used in 

grammatical comparisons. 

^Positive, an insect; comparative, a beverage; superlative, an 
eke • °i ltlve ’ ^instrument used in a certain out-door exer- 

vanitv , pa £ Ul y*> a dull companion; superlative, an expression of 
son of evil „ 0S j lve > J^yment for services; comparative, apprehen- 
Sdlwi? ef anger: - 8upc, ; ,ativc ' a festivc meal- 4. Positive, a 
“mmal. comparative, a loqd sound; superlative, cooked meat 

ISO LA. 

RIDDLE. 

T was yesterday that you made game 
v»f me, you stupid bat! 
lo-dav somebody trod on me, 

Ajnd kicked me, and all thaL 
well, well, my troubles last not long! 
in spite of every kind of wrong, 

I m bound to have my cheerful song. l. w. h. 


APOCOPES. 



EASY ENIGMA. 

A 1, 2, 3 saw a 4, 5, 6 in the 7, 8, 9 yard in r, a, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

CYRIL DEANE. 

CHARADE, No. 2. 

FIRST. 

I pry out a secret, 

Devour a book; 

I guide the hunter. 

And aid the cook. 

I'm drilled at the needle, 

And “cute” at a hook. 

In short, I’m a wonderful creation, 

Worthy your study and admiration, 

Albeit I m naught but a perforation. 

SECOND. 

Faster and faster. 

The cruel master 
Waves me in air. 

Agonized crying 
Follows me, dying 
In sobs and prayer. 

Crying he heeds not, 

His hard heart bleeds not 
For such despair. 

WHOLE. 

Lifting so lightly. 

Drooping so slightly, 

On tender hinge. 

Dusting and sweeping 
When I ’m not sleeping. 

Deepening blue tinge, 

Height’ning the sparkling, 

Sofrning the darkling, 

Vet I ’m but fringe 1 l. w. h. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


REBUS. 



1. A consonant. 2. A negative. 3. A noted lover. 4. A num¬ 
ber. 5. A vowel NEMO. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Composed of seventeen letters. The 2, 13, 4, 8, 1 is a part of the 
body. The 4, 12, 16, 3, 17 is a sign of the zodiac.. The 10, 7, a, 13, 
9 is a kind of tea. The is, 11, i, 5,17 is an aquatic flowering plant 
The 15, 9, 5, 6, 14 is a girl’s name. The whole is a natural phenom¬ 
enon. ISOLA. 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX 


[November. 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN OCTOBER NUMBER 


Incomplete Sentences —x. Model, ode. 2. Samples, ample. 
3. Apathy, path. 4. Slater, late. 5. Earth, art. 6. Eager, age. 

A Hidden Tour. —t. Bremen. 2. Hanover. 3. Tivoli. 4. Ham. 
5. Lyons. 6. Rhine. 7. Cologne. 8. Bonn. o. Coblentz. 10. Frank¬ 
fort. 11. Mannheim. 12. Bingen. 13. Baden. 14. Stutgard. 15. 
Munich. 16. Tyrol. 17. Verona. 18. Venice. 19. Prague. 20. Dres¬ 
den. 21. Eisleben 22. Wittcnburg. 23. Berlin. 

Connected Diamonds — 

s c 

ACE ERE 

SCARE-CROWS 
ERA EWE 

E S 

Easy Diamond Puzzle —S, Ice, Screw, Eel, W. . 

Riddle. —Looking-glass—Lo, o, O, loo, look, kin, king, in, gee, 
lass, as, ass. 

Consonant Puzzle.— Tennessee, Nevada, Alabama, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Alaska, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Mississippi, Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Easy Metacram. —Kate, date, fate, gate, hate, late. 
Abbreviations. —j. Elegy, leg. 2. Grape, rap. 3. Jewel, ewe. 
4. Larch, arc. 5. Pasha, ash. 6. Snipe, nip. 7. Steam, tea. 8. 
Black, lac. 9. Coney, one. 10. Crate, rat 
Beheaded Rhymes. —Caprice, a price, price, rice, ice. 


Double Acrostic. — Saratoga, ^lonmouth. 

S —ache— M 
A — rg— O 
R —obi— N 
A —r— M 
T — omat— O 
O —rmol— U 
G -oa— T 
A -s- H 

Easy Enigmas.—1. Bobolink. 2. Grasshopper. 

Square-Word.— opal 

tine 


Puzzle.— Notable, no table, not able. 

Cross-Word Enigma. —Charlie. 

Syncopations. —1. Aloe, ale. 2. Aunt, ant 3. .. 

Coat, cat. 5. Colt, cot 6. I.ead, lad 7. Plea, pea. 8. 

9. Rose, roe. jo. Tome, toe. 

Charade —Kettle-drum. .. . r„»M-f9mine. 

Geometrical Transpositions. —Grandiloquent, En 

Circensial, Angelina, Quarantines, Connive, the Rubicon, 
Anomorhomboid, Consideringly. 


Answers to Puzzles tn September Number were received, previous to September 18, from Willie Dibblee. Nettie A. 

A. Montgomery. Amy R. Carpenter. Virginia Davage, Lucy Allen Patou, “Juliet,” Jennie Fine, A. J. Lewis, Frieda E. LipP®\_ yens 
Eliott, Ida M. Bourne, Agnes M. Hodges, Lucy Davis. Johnny Kenny, " Alex,” Nellie J. Thompson, C M. Trowbridge, Ne«e 

B. P. Emery. Howard S. Rodgers, CarroU L. Maxey, Bessie McLaren, Helen Green, Clara L. Calhoun, W. C. Delaney, R. L. Gtoeoay 
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POEMS AND CAROLS OF WINTER. 

By Lucy Larcom. 


“ It was the winter wild, 

While the heaven-bom Child, 

All meanly wrapped, in the rude manger lies.” 

Sweeter carols than bird ever sang usher in 
the wintry weather. The poem of childhood was 
chanted by angels on the hills of Palestine eighteen 
undred years ago, and its meaning has been deep¬ 
ening in the hearts of Christian men and women 
ever since. 

Dear children, the secret of true poetry, as well 
as of all other true things, lies hidden in the heart 
0 t e Babe of Bethlehem—the secret of heavenly 
ove ’ without which there is no beauty in the works 
or words of men. “Peace on earth, good-will to 
^ an • is the hymn which must be sung in the 
te^ ^ e ^° re an ^ P oem w °rth keeping can be writ- 

Is U not beautiful that when the flowers of the 
* and field have done blossoming, when the 
an ^ 110 birds make melody among 
e arren boughs, the whole world breaks out into 
tngmg over the cradle of its dearest Child ? 
home of the Christmas carols are as simple as 
ursery-songs, and rude as the ages in which they 
be sun & when Christianity itself was in 
the w c 00d ’ wassa *bcups and yule-fires of 
thn f axons were often strangely mixed up with 
tender and sacred birthday-story of the New 
ch!M ament ’ Sometimes these carols were sung by 
ren at the mansion window or door : 

' ^ ere we come a-wassailing 
Among the leaves so green; 

Here we come a-wandering, 

So fair to be seen. 


Vol. IV.—5. 


Love and joy cume to you, 

. And to your wassail too. 

And God bless you, and send you 
A Happy New Year! 

“We are not daily beggars, 

That beg from door to door; 

But we are neighbors’ children, 

Whom you have seen before. 

God bless the master of this house, 

God bless the mistress too, 

And all the little children 
That round the table go.” 

And some of them show a curious blending of 
church-music and hunting-songs: 

“ The holly and the ivy, 

Now both are full well grown; 

Of all the trees that are in the wood. 

The holly bears the crown. 

O the rising of the sun. 

The running of the dees! 

The playing of the merry organ; 

Sweet singing in the choir!" 

There are others which, through their very sim¬ 
plicity, carry us back to the hills where the watch¬ 
ing shepherds listened to the song of the angels, so 
many centuries ago, so that we hear with them the 
first notes of that celestial anthem whose echo will 
never die away from the earth. 

Listen to this: 

“ All in the time of winter, 

When the fields were white with snow, 

A bal>e was born in Bethlehem, 

A long, long time ago. 

Oh, what a thing was that, good folks, 

That the Lord whom we do know, 

Should have been a babe for all our sakes, 

To take away our woe! 


[Copyright, 1876, by Scribner & Co. J 
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“ Not in a golden castle 

Was this sweet baby bom. 

But only in a stable, 

With cattle and with com; 

But forth afield the angels 
Were singing in the air; 

And when the shepherds heard the news, 

To that Child they did repair. 

“ The wise inen, also, from the East 
Were guided by a star,— 

Oh, l wonder often, at this day, 

Where those good wise men arc ! ” 

Milton’s “ Hymn on the Nativity,” from which 
we copy a few lines, is among the grandest of 
Christmas poems. Written when the great poet 
was a very young man, it is full of the noble rhythm 
which makes all his poetry so wonderful. 


the “ Hymn on the Nativity ”—the one, for instance, 
beginning— 

“ But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began;” 

or this: 

“ Ring out, ye crystal spheres! 

Once bless our human ears. 

If ye have power to touch our senses so; 

And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time; 

And let the base of Heaven’s deep organ blow,”— 

and you will feel what rhythm is, without explana¬ 
tion. 

Milton was a very learned poet, but that has not 
prevented him from being a favorite with a great 
many children. Grown-up people cannot always 
decide for the younger ones what they shall ad- 



THE HEAVKN-IIORN CHILD. 


Now, children, look in your dictionary and find 
out what “rhythm” means, for you cannot know 
much about poetry unless you have some idea of 
rhythm. If you are not satisfied with the definition 
in the dictionary, we will explain it as the tune to 
which poetry goes; for the best poetry always has 
a tune, which is part of itself, like the stir of pine- 
forests in the wind, or the sound of a mighty river 
as it sweeps along. There are many kinds of 
rhythm—flute-like, bugle-like, piano-like; it may 
have any musical resemblance you can think of. 
But Milton’s poetry seems filled with the deep, 
strong harmonies of the organ, upon which he 
loved to play when he became a blind old man. 
If you have an ear for music, ask any one who 
knows how, to read aloud to you some verses from 


mire, and grand poetry often takes the childish ear 
and heart more than rhymes prepared expressly for 
juvenile readers. 

This is because a love of rhythm, or harmony, is 
born with us, and we cannot help enjoying it, 
whether we understand the words it is shaped into 
or not. Who understands the roar of the cataract, 
or the mighty organ-swell of the sea ? The age 
man knows their meaning no better than the lit e 
child. To both they bring wonder, and delight, 
and awe. And so it is with the voices of great 
poets in their highest inspiration. Old and young 
are alike charmed with the music that comes from 
the soul when it is nearest to nature and to God. 

I remember that when under ten years old at 
school, the favorite piece in the reading-book, wit 
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myself and other school-mates about my age, was 
Coleridge’s “ Hymn at Sunrise in the Vale of 
Chamouni." In the midst of our playing, one of 
us would sometimes break out with a line of it, 
another would take it up, and so it would be carried 
on, until, alone or in concert, we had repeated the 
whole. Indeed, • though I have never seen the 
Alps, it often seems to me as if I must have visited 
them in my childhood, through the vision that then 
came to me, and lingers with me, in the lines— 

“ Mi.lionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? ” 

And I remember also, that the poem I liked best, 
Ion-; before I had outgrown Dr. Watts’s “ Divine 


to this da\\ And I do not think my tastes were 
unlike those of many of my child-companions,— 
nor that the children of to-day are very different 
from those who lived forty years ago. 

The best poetry belongs to those who can enjoy 
it best, without regard to age. This rule—if it is 
a rule—works both ways. A perfect child-poem 
will be one that men and women also will take 
delight in ; for, through poetry as well as religion, 
we are all of us in some ways—or ought to become, 
—“ as little children.” 

So do not be afraid, children, to claim your grand 
poetical favorites, and do not be ashamed of your 
humble and childish ones. If they are real poets, 
they all belong to one family. 

We were speaking of Christmas poems, - Christ¬ 
mas !—that we all recognize as the loveliest and 


i 



Songs” and Jane Taylor’s “Hymns for Infan 
Minds,”—the classics of my Puritan childhood,- 
"as Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” Of course I skippe< 
all the learned dialogues that went on in heavei 
and in the Garden of Eden ; but the beautiful gar 
nen itself, where grew 


Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose," 

and the wonderful palace of Pandemonium, that 
rose like an exhalation,” lighted by’ 


“ Many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets," 

^M-d themselves as unfading pictures in my mind ; 
an the “ harpings and hallelujahs ” that seemed 
0 ro through the poem, resound in my thought' 


most welcome guest brought us by winter. Merry 
Christmas ! that comes to us loaded with gifts, and 
that we, in return, delight to ^r cat he with ever¬ 
green, and bright autumn leaves, and greenhouse 
rose-buds, and all fragrant and brilliant blossoms, 

In memory of that Flower Divine, 

Whose fragrance fills the world. 

A very sweet poem, bringing Christmas before 
us in several different characters, is this, by Rose 
Terry (now’ Mrs. Cooke) : 

Christmas. 

“ Here conies old Father Christmas, 

With sound of fife and drums; 

With mistletoe about his hrows, 

So merrily he comes! 
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His arms are full of all good cheer, 

His face with laughter glows, 

He shines like any household fire 
Amid the cruel snows. 

He is the old folks’ Christmas; 

He warms their hearts like wine, 

He thaws their winter into spring, 

And makes their faces shine. 

Hurrah for Father Christmas! 

Ring all the merry bells! 

And bring the grandsires all around 
To hear the tale he tells. 

“ Here comes the Christmas Angel, 

So gentle and so calm ; 

As softly as the falling flakes, 

He comes with flute and psalm. 

AU in a cloud of glory, 

As once upon the plain 
To shepherd boys in Jewry, 

He brings good news again. 

He is the young folks’ Christmas; 

He makes their eyes grow bright 
With words of hope and tender thought. 
And visions of delight 
Hail to the Christmas Angel! 

All peace on earth he brings; 

' He gathers all the youths and maids 
Beneath his shining wings. 

“ Here comes the little Christ-child, 

All innocence and joy, 

And bearing gifts in either hand 
For every girl and boy. 

He tells the tender story 
About the Holy Maid, 

And Jesus in the manger 
Before the oxen laid. 

Like any little winter bird 
He sings this sweetest song, 

Till all the cherubs in the sky 
To hear his carol throng. 

He is the children’s Christmas; 

They come, without a call, 

To gather round the gracious Child, 
Who bringeth joy to all. 


poetic among the seasons; but there is a Afferent 
way of looking at it. The snow is a blank sheet 
to some eyes, but not to aU. A fresh snow-dnft ts 
often molded like the most exquisite sculpture, and 
its waves and lines and shadows are a joy to artistic 
eyes. The tints it reveals in the sunset rays are 
purer than any color we know, .and suggest the 
light that may shine upon us in some lovelier world 
which we have not yet seen. 

And the falling of the snow— how delicate and 
dreamy it is! There are poems through which 
it seems to glide as airily as it descends from the 

sky itself. e . rp. 

This is the way Thomson, the poet of Ihe 

Seasons,” describes it: 

.. Through the hushed air the whitening shower defends 
At first thin wavering, till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow, 'lhe cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 

*T is brightness all, save where the new snow mel 

Along the mazy current Low the woods 

Bow their hoar heads; and ere the languid sun, 

Faint from the west, emits his evening ray, 

Earth’s universal face, deep hid and chill, 

Is one wild, dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man.” 

And somebody else writes of the snow-flakes as 
the blossoms of winter: 


Softly down from the cold, gray sky. 
On the withering air, they flit and fly; 
Resting anywhere, there they lie. 

The feathery flowers! 

Bome on the breath of the wintry day. 
Leaves and flowers and gems are they, 
Fresh and fair as the gay array 
Of the sunlit hours.” 


“ But who shall bring their Christmas, 

Who wrestle still with life 1 
Not grandsires, youths, nor little folks. 
But they who wage the strife: 

The fathers and the mothers 
Who fight for homes and bread, 

Who watch and ward the living, 

And bury all the dead. 

Ah! by their side at Christmas-tide 
The Lord of Christmas stands; 

He smooths the furrows from their brow 
With strong and tender hands. 

4 1 take my Christmas gift,’ he saith, 

4 From thee, tired soul, and he 
Who giveth to my little ones 
Gives also unto me!”’ 


Still, again, they are spoken of by a poet (Jo , 
James Piatt) its flowers exiled from the gardens 
heaven : 

“ The wonderful snow is falling. 

Over river and woodland and wold; 

The trees bear spectral blossoms 
In the moonlight blurred and cold. 

44 There’s a beautiful garden in heaven; 

And these are the banished flowers, 

Fallen and driven and drifting^ 

To this dark world of ours! ” 

You will remember Bryant’s “ Snow-Shower,"- 


Another of our welcome winter guests is Happy 
New Year, brought in like a smiling baby in its 
white christening-robes, to be tossed about from 
one to another with good wishes and feasting and 
laughter. You might fill many volumes with the 
poetry that has been written about the New Year. 

But the wonder and beauty of winter itself are 
what the poets of the North have loved to show. 

We sometimes think of winter as the most un- 


“ Flake after flake. 

Dissolved in the dark and silent lake, — 

nd Longfellow’s “Snow-flakes”: 

44 Out of the bosom of the air, . 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shake . 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 

Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 

Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow.” 
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Is it not true, as he says, that 

“ This is the poem of the air, 

Slowly in silent syllables recorded,— 

Now whispered and revealed 
To wold and field ? ” 

A merrier little song, and one that American 
children have long been familiar with, is Hannah 
Gould’s “ It Snows”: 

“ It snows! it snows ! From out the sky 
The feathered flakes how fast they fly! 

Like little birds, that don’t know why 
1 hey're on the chase, from place to place, 

While neither can the other trace. 

It snows! it snows! A merry play 
Is o’er us in the air to-day! 

“ As dancers in an airy hall 
I hat has n’t room to hold them all, 

While some keep up, and others fall, 

■The atoms shift, then, thick and swift. 

They drive along to form the drift, 

That waving up, so dazzling white, 

Is rising like a wall of white. 

But now the wind comes whistling loud. 

To snatch and waft it as a cloud, 

Or giant phantom in a shroud. 

It spreads, it curls, it mounts, and whirls; 

At length a mighty wing unfurls. 

And then, away'—but where, none knows. 

Or ever will. It snows ! it snows ! 

“ To-morrow will the storm be done; 
lhen out will come the golden sun. 

And wc shall see upon the run, 

Before his beams, in sparkling streams, 

What now a curtain o’er him seems. 

And thus with life it ever goes! 

Tis shade and shine! It snows! it snows!” 

How strange it must seem to live in a country 
where snow never comes! The natives of such 

mTu 165 n °^ k e ^ eve the frosty and icy stories 
old them by travelers from colder regions. Stranger 
V mu st seem to them when, at long intervals, 
are visited by a snow-storm, 
nice, the African traveler, tells us that an aged 
yssmian once drew him aside, to tell him, as a 
at wonder, that when he was a young man 
mething white one day descended from the sky, 
j t venng the earth, and disappearing as silently as 
st J- f S° me one has very prettily versified this 

Snow in Abyssinia. 

Bmce of Kinnaird could scarce repress the smile 
a twitched the bearded ambush of his mouth, 
n, in his quest of the mysterious Nile, 

Amid the perilous wilds of the swart South, 

Wh- h* 3 ” to, d him, with a grave surprise 

How ' C k^ de hlS chi,d * like wonder almost grand, 
ow m hls youch> thcre fd| from Qut thc sk . es 

a iteathery whiteness over all their land,— 

For i!°^’ . spotless something, pure as light. 

That .K C th . e,r questioned language had no name, 
^tshoneand sparkled f or a day and night. 

Then vanished all as weirdly as it came 


leaving no vestige, gleam, or hue, or scent. 

On thc round hills or in the purple air, 

To satisfy their mute bewilderment 
That such a presence had indeed been there!” 

And you may have read of the little Barbadoes 
girl who, when she came to a northern country, 
11 and saw the snow falling for the first time, cried 
11 out that the angels were emptying their feather¬ 
beds upon the earth ! 

When the north wind sets our teeth chattering, 
and pierces us with needles of frost, we sigh for a 
climate where summer is perpetual. Yet no—not 
“ we ” exactly ; for there is nothing that a healthy 
child delights in more than the wild, stormy mirth 
that winter brings. 

Childhood and Winter are the best of playmates. 
Like some kind, rough old grandsire, he sets the 
boys and girls running races, tosses them about 
among the snow-drifts, and pushes them along the 
ice until they are rosy and strong with the merry 
exercise. Look at this German portrait of win¬ 
ter, boys, and see if you do not like it : 

“ Old Winter is a sturdy one, 

And lasting stuff he’s made of; 

His flesh is firm as iron-stone; 

There’s nothing he’s afraid of. 

" Of flowers that bloom, or birds that sing. 

Full little cares or knows he; 

He hates the fire, and hates the spring, 

And all that’s warm and cosey. 

“ But when thc foxes bark aloud 

On frozen Lake and river,— 1 

When round thc fire the people crowd. 

And rub their hands and shiver,— 

“ When frost is splitting stone and wall, 

And trees come crashing after,— 

That hates he not, but loves it all; 

Then byrsts he out in laughter. 

“ His home is by the North Sea’s strand. 

Where earth and sea are frozen ; 

His summer home, we understand, 

In Switzerland he’s chosen.” 

But when any of us dream of summer lands in 
winter-time, we must remember how much that is 
rare and curious and wonderful the people of the 
tropics lose, in never seeing icicles or frost-work, 
or what Emerson calls 

“ The frolic architecture of the snow,” 

as Whittier describes it, for instance, in picturing 
for us the winter farm-life of his boyhood : 

“ Strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden-wall, or belt of wood: 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed; 

A fenceless drift what once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat, 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat: 
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The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle;” 

or as it is given in Lowell’s lovely poem, ‘ The 
First Snow-fall ’’: 

“ The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


beauty of the summer woods, shows them to us in 
their wintry whiteness: 

“ But winter has yet blighter scenes,—he boasts 
Splendors beyond what gorgeous summer knows; 

Or autumn with his many fruits, and woods 

All flushed with many hues. Come when the rains 

Have glazed the snow, and clothed the trees with ice; 

While the slant sun of February pours 

Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach! 

The incrustcd surface shall upbear thy steps, 

And the broad arching portals of the grove 



THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 


“ Every pine and fiV and hemlock 

Wore ermine too dear for an earl; 

And the poorest twig on the clm-trce 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 

“ From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came chanticleer’s muffled crow-; 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down. 

And still fluttered down the snow." 

And see how Bryant, who paints so well the 


Welcome thy entering. Look 1 the mossy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal: each hiht spray. 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaver, 

Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 

That stream with rainbow radiance as they move. 

And Whittier, in his “ Pageant,” bids us look 

" Where, keen against the walls of sapphire. 

The gleaming tree-boles, ice-embossed. 

Hold up their chandeliers of frost. 
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In the ice-gleaming, sunlit forest, he exclaims : 

“ 1 tread in Orient halls enchanted, 

1 dream the Saga’s dream of caves, 

Gem-lit, beneath the North Sea waves. 

“ I walk the land of Eldorado; 

I touch its mimic garden-bowers, 

Its silver leaves and diamond flowers.” 

You see, little friends, that there is a poetry of 
snow and ice as well as of flowers and fields and 
rivers. Here is a specimen of it from Thomson : 

“ An icy gale, oft shifting, o’er the pool 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrests the bickering stream. The loosened icc. 

Let down the flood, and half dissolved by day, 

Rustles no more; but to the sedgy bank 
Fast grows, or gathers round thj pointed stone 
A crystal pavement, by the breath of Heaven 
Cemented firm; till, seized from, shore to shore, 

The whole imprisoned river growls below.” 

That last line, which compares the stream to a 
caged lion under the ice, has been said to be the 
best description of a frozen river in the language. 

For all the cold, there are live things in the 
woods in winter. Bryant found them there : 

“ The pure, keen air abroad. 

Albeit it breathed no scent of herb, nor heard 
Love-call of bird nor merry hum of bee. 

Was not the air of death Bright mosses crept 
Over the spotted trunks, and the close buds, 

That lay along the boughs, instinct with life, 

Patient, and waiting the soft breath of spring, 

Feared not the piercing spirit of the North. 

The snow-bird twittered on the bcechen bough, 

Apd 'neat’i the hemlock, whose thick branches bent 
Beneath its bright cold burden, and kept dry 
A circle on the earth of withered leaves, 
fhe partridge found a shelter. Through the snow 
The rabbit sprang away. The lighter track 
Of fox, and the raccoon’s broad path, were there, 

Crossing each other. From his hollow tree. 

The squirrel was abroad, gathering the nuts 
Just fallen, that asked the winter cold, and sway 
Of winter b'ast, to shake them from their hold.” 

And Emerson writes of a little friend lie met 
in the deep forest on a stinging day of midwinter : 

“ Piped a tiny voice hard by. 

Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 

‘ Chic-chicadeedee 1 ’- saucy note. 

Out of sound heart and merry throat. 

As if it said, * Good day, good sir 1 
Fine afternoon, old passenger 1 
Happy to meet you in these places, 

Where January brings few faces ’ ” 

Then he tells us that the bird, glad to meet his 
shivering guest, 

Flew near, with soft wing grazed my hand. 

Hopped on the bough, then, darting low, 

Prints h-.s sma I impress on the snow. 

Shows feats of his gymnastic play, 

Head downward, clinging to the spray.” 


The titmouse, or snow-bird, you know, has a 
different song for different seasons,— 

“ In spring 

Crying out of the hazel-copse, * Phe-be 1 ’ 

And in winter, * Chic-a-dee-dee 1 ”’ 

Dear little fellow ! No wonder the poets have 
sung of him so often. Doubtless one of your best- 
known pieces from babyhood is Hannah Gould’s 

** Oh, what will become of thee, poor little bird ? 

The muttering £tc ~ in the distance is heard.” 

She speaks of the snow-bird as the “ Winter 
Ring,” 

* Because in all weather I'm happy and free, 

They call me the Winter King. Pee-dee-dee! ” 

Wc cannot help loving the snow-birds, they are 
so neighborly, calling upon us at our door-steps, as 
well as keeping company with us in the leafless 
forest-paths. It does us good to have our little 
cousins of the woods, who do not know our alpha¬ 
bet, come and ask 11s, in their own language, for 
such small favors as we can bestow upon them. 

A pretty song, with this idea in it, has been 
written by Mrs. Anderson, who has made many 
other charming verses for children : 

“ When winter winds arc blowing, 

And clouds arc full of snow, 

There comes a fl >ck of little birds, 

A-flying to and fro; 

About the withered garden, 

Around the naked field, 

In any way-side shrub or tree, 

That may a berry yield, 

You 'll sec them flitting, flitting. 

And hear their menry song; 

The scattered crumbs of summer’s feast 
Feed winter kiid'ings long. 

“ But when the snow-drifts cover 
The garden and the field,— 

When all the shrubs are cased in ice, 

And every brook is sealed, 

Then com: the little snow-birds, 

As beggars, to your door; 

They pick up every tiny crumb, 

With eager chirps for more. 

Tike wandering musicians, 

They ’neath the windows sing: 

All winter long they stroll about. 

And leave us in the spring. 

“ Off to the land of icebergs, 

To islands cold and drear, 

They fly before the summer comes 
To frolic with us here. 

Give them a hearty welcome! 

It surely were not g<«»d 
That they who sing in winter-time 
Should ever lack for food ” 

If there were less beauty upon the outside eartu 
in winter, there would still be the charm of home- 
which is always more perfect in a cold climate. 
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One stronger reason than all others for being glad 
that we live in the temperate zone, is that it is the 
zone of homes. 

Greenlanders and Laplanders, it is said, each 
consider their own country the fairest the sun shines 
upon, and charming stories of domestic life have 
come to us from those icy latitudes. But the Esqui¬ 
maux and Kamtchatkans, and those inhabitants 
of extreme Arctic regions who must live in snow- 
huts, or burrow underground for warmth, cannot 
know the rich and tender meanings the word 
“ home” has for us. 

How much comfort there is in our cosey houses 
alone,—in the clean, warm room, perhaps with a 
glowing fireside ; the white table spread with 
wholesome and delicate food ; the cheerful circle 
around the lamp at evening; the books, the sew¬ 
ing, the games ; the sound sleep of the long, snowy 
night, in beds as white as the drifts outside; and 
the many other nameless blessings of a civilized 
home ! These the children of the eternal snows 
must do without. 

There is more poetry in a really beautiful home- 
life than in the finest natural scenery ; but it lies 
too deep in the heart for words to express. It is 
poetry that is felt rather than spoken. A happy 
home is a poem which every one of the family is 
helping to write, each for the enjoyment of the rest, 
by little deeds of tenderness and self-sacrifice, which 
mean so much more than words. This home-poem 
is all the more delightful because it does not ask 
or need admiration from anybody outside. The 
poetry that people live in, of which they are a part, 
and which is a part of them, is always the most 
satisfactory, because it is the most real. 

Think, little folks, of all the poems and frag¬ 
ments of poems you know, that never could have 
been written except in a country where tempest 
and sleet and long hours of darkness drove men 
and women and children within-doors, and kept 
them there to find out how dear and sweet a thing 
it is for a family to live together in love. 

The list is a long one, so long that it is of no use 
to try to fill it out here. But a hint or two, and a 
few extracts, may put you on the track of a great 
many beautiful things. 

There is Cowpers '‘Task,”—a domestic poem 
throughout, and in great part a winter poem, too, 
—with its famous tea-table picture : 

“ Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing um 
.Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 

That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in." 

If you do not care to drink tea with the poet 
Cowper, you may like to hear him talk of the post¬ 


man, and the budget of news he brings; or of the 
Empress of Russia’s wonderful palace of ice. 

Then, there is Burns’s “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
which it will be strange if most of you do not enjoy, 
it is so full of pictures. You seem to be inside of 
the Scottish cottage, where 

“ The mither, wi’ her needle and her shears, 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weel ’s the new; ” 

while outside 

" November chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh.” 

There is Emerson’s indoor view of a snow-storm: 

“ Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 

Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields. 

Seems nowhere to alight. The whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 

And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 

The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the house-mates sit 
Around the radiant fire-place, inclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm." 

If you have ever known what it is to be shut in 
with a happy household through a long, driving 
winter storm, those last two lines will often be com¬ 
ing back to you. after you have read them, as one 
of the cosiest of home-pictures. That “ tumultuous 
privacy of storm,” how deep and close and warm 
it is ! 

Best of all, perhaps,—certainly the finest epic of 
old-fashioned New England family-life ever written, 
—is Whittier’s “ Snow-Bound.” “ Epic” may not 
be the right word to use, and yet why not ? It is 
“ narrative,” and “ heroic ” adventures are achieved 
by the men and boys out-of-doors in meeting the 
snows and the winds; while within, mother and 
aunt and sisters weave together a web of home-life 
lovelier than anything to be shown by Penelope, or 
Helen of Troy. 

By such a fireside as that described in “ Snow- 
Bound,” with the red blaze flashing up 

“ Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom," 

one might well be 

“ Content to let the north wind roar 
In baffled rage at {Mine and door.” 

Children of the old-fashioned days had a hard 
time, perhaps but it was worth a great deal to live 
around one of those deep, log-heaped fire-places. 
It was “jolly,” as you boys would say, to hear how 

" When a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed." 

We must not forget one poetic thing that winter 
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does for us all indoors, however humble our dwell¬ 
ing may be; and that is to decorate our window- 
panes, making them more exquisite in their white, 
delicate tracery than the stained glass of ancient 
cathedrals. This is Jack Frost’s work, and we arc 
told, in one case, how he did it: 

" He went to the window of those who slept, 

And over each pane like a fairy crept. 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he stept, 

By the morning light were seen 
Most beautiful things! There were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees, 

There were cities and temples and lowers; and these 
All pictured in silver sheen ! ” 

There is a dark and cheerless side to winter, 
which is not to be forgotten even by the poets. 
Thomson has written of it, as you will find in the 


You bring poetry into a life, whenever you bring 
it any real happiness. Think of that, dear chil¬ 
dren, and see how many.hearts you can make sing 
aloud for joy ! 

There is a legend of the Child Jesus, which tells 
how he made flowers bloom and birds sing in the 
midst of winter, by a smile of love given to his 
mother. A beautiful meaning may be drawn from 
this. Love is the true sunshine, and all children 
can make a cold world blossom with it, after the 
example of the Holy Child. 

Thk Child Jksus in the Garden. 

“ Cold was the day, when in a garden bare, 

Walked the Child Jesus, wrapt in holy thought: 

His brow seemed clouded with a weight of care ; 

Calmness and rest from worldly things he sought. 



THE CHILD JESUS IN THE GARDEN. 


“Seasons.” He draws a picture of a man lost in 
the snow, so vivid as to awaken our sympathies 
very painfully. 

And Wordsworth has told us the piteous story 
of “ Lucy Gray,”— 

“ The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door,”— 

how she wandered up and down the moor, bewil¬ 
dered by the falling snow, and perished at last in 
s *ght of her own dwelling. 

And Bryant’s “ Little People of the Snow,” 
although so dazzling in its fairy fancies, contains 
a sad story of a similar kind. 

To the very poor, who suffer for want of food 
and fuel, winter is anything but poetical. It is the 
privilege of those who are better off, to make it a 
pleasant season to them, and to supply the heart- 
sunshine and home-warmth, without which winter 
K indeed. A little kindness goes a great way 
toward brightening dark days and warming up 
snow-drifts. 


“ Soon was his presence missed within his home : 

His mother gently marked his every way : 

Forth then she came to seek where he did roam, 

Full of sweet words his trouble to allay. 

“ Through chilling snow she toiled to reach his side. 

Forcing her way mid branches brown and sere, 

Hastening that she his sorrows might divide. 

Share all his woe, or calm his gloomy fear. 

“ Sweet was her face, as o’er his head she bent. 

Longing to melt his look of saddest grief. 

With lifted eyes, his car to her he lent; 

Her kindly solace brought his soul relief. 

“ Then did he smile—a smile of love so deep. 

Winter himself grew warm beneath its glow ; 

From drooping branches scented blossoms peep ; 

Up springs the grass ; the sealed fountains flow. 

“ Summer and spring did with each other vie, 

Offering to Him the fragrance of their store . 

Chanting sweet notes, the birds around him fly. 

Wondering why earth had checkered so her floor.” 

Every season has a beauty of its own, and the 
poets usually find it out for us, or else show us tint 
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there is a poetry of the gloomy and terrible as well 
as of the beautiful. So Cowper says : 

“ O Winter, ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy scattered hair with sleet like : shes filled, 

Thy breath congealed upon thy lips thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapped in clouds, 

A leafless branch thy scepter, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 

But urged by storms along its slippery way,— 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 

And dreaded as thou art!” 

But we come back, in spite of our attempt to 
look on the dark side, to the brightness and jollity 
of the winter months. Where is there fun like 
that of skating? Hear the poet Allingham sing 
of it: 

“ The time of frost is the time for me ! 

When the gay blood spins through the heart with glee, 
When the voice leaps out with a chiming sound. 

When the footstep rings on the musical ground, 

When the earth is gay, and the air is bright, 

And every breath is a new delight 

■“ Hurrah ! the lake is a league of glass!— 

Buckle and strap on the stiff white grass! 

Off we shoot, and poise and wheel, 

And swiftly turn upon scoring heel; 

And our flying sandals chirp and sing, 

Like a flock of gay swallows on the wing! ” 

And sleighing-songs innumerable might be brought 
together; but we will only take, at present, a verse 
or two by Stedman : 

In January, when down the dairy 
The cream and clabber freeze. 

When snow-drifts cover the fences over, 

We farmers take our ease. 

At night we rig the team, 

And bring the cutter out: 

Then fill it, fill it, fill it. 

And heap the furs about. 

“ Here friends and cousins dash up by dozens, 

And sleighs at least a score; 

There John and Molly, behind, are jolly,— 

Nell rides with me, before. 

All down the village street 
We range us in a row : 

Now jingle, jingle, jingle, jingle. 

And over the crispy snow 1 ” 


Now, children, which season is pleasantest— 
which has most poetry in it? This is so hard a 
question to answer, it must be settled by leaving it 
open on all sides, as it is here, in “ Marjorie’s 
Almanac,” by Aldrich : 

“ Robins in the tree-top, 

Blos-oms in the grass. 

Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass; 

Sudden little breezes, 

Showers of silver dew, 

Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew; 

Pine-tree and willow-tree, 

Fringed elm, and larch— 

Don’t you think that May-time’s 
Pleasanter than March? 

*' Apples in the orchard, 

Mellowing one by one; 

Strawberries upturning 
Soft cheeks to the sun; 

Roses faint with sweetness, 

Li.ies fair of face, 

Drowsy scents and murmurs 
Haunting every place: 

Lengths of golden sunshine, 

Moonlight bright as day— 

Don’t you think that summer’s 
Pleasanter than May ? 

“ Roger in the corn-patch, 

Whistling negro songs; 

Pussy by the hearth-side, 

Romping with the tongs; 

Chestnuts in the ashes, 

■Bursting*through the rind; 

Red leaf and gold leaf 
Rustling down the wind : 

Mother “doin’ peaches” 

All the afternoon— 

Don’t you think that autumn’s 
Pleasanter than June? 

“ Little fairy snow-flakes 
Dancing in the flue: 

Old Mr. Santa Claus, 

What is keeping you ? 

Twilight and firelight; 

Shadows come and go; 

Merry chime of sleigh-bells, 

Tinkling through the snow; 

Mother knitting stockings 
(Pussy’s got the Vail)— 

Don’t you think that winter’s 
Pleasanter than all?” 
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NO POCKET. 


By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 



T was at Katie McPherson’s 
Christmas party that the 
announcement was made.— 
in the dining-room, where 
the scores of bright chil¬ 
dren were assembled to 
partake of the good things 
which Mrs. McPherson had 
bountifully provided,—Jim¬ 
my Johnson made the an¬ 
nouncement, and this it was: 

“ Bushy Caruthers aint got 
no pocket!” 

Jimmy delivered this in 
such tones and with such a manner as he might 
have used if he had said: “ Bushy Caruthers aint 
got no thumbs ! ” or “ Bushy Caruthers aint got 
no nose! ” 

“Hasn’t he?” said Bobby Smedley, with as 
much eager concern as Jimmy Johnson, or, indeed, 
the most exacting news-bearer could have asked or 
desired. 

“ Has n’t he?” said also Dickey Simpkins. 
t There was that in Dickey’s tone which added, 

I m glad I’m not in Bushy’s trousers.” 

Nellie Partridge, who was one of Jimmy John¬ 
son s audience, opened her eyes roundly and puck¬ 
ered her mouth into a perfect O, and then gave 
vent to a long “ W-h-y ! ” of astonishment. 

No, he aint got no pocket,” Jimmy repeated, 
uith no abatement in his can-you-believe-it manner. 

That’s ’cause he’s a little boy,” said Tommy 
• avneer, w ho was large of his age. 

With this explanation, Tommy thrust his hands 
mto his trousers’ pockets, drew himself up to the 
u capacity of his inches, and marched back and 
torth a few paces v/th great dignity. 

Nellie Partridge, who, I much fear, will in time 
t0 a hurried over to the group of 

c »dren in the next corner, and repeated, with 
solemn eyes: 

( , Sa v • Bushy Caruthers aint got no pocket! ” 
Did you ever ? ” said one little auditor. “ It’s 
P° , * said another. “Why!” exclaimed a 

lr ’ hurrying away to carry the story to the next 
group of children. Then the word went to the 
company of little folks collected at the window ; 

■ ence t0 *he children outside the dining-room 
oor m the hall, on and on, until everybody knew 
at ushy Caruthers was so unfortunate as to be 
a party where candy and nuts and oranges and 


all manner of good things abounded, and where 
there was a Christmas-tree, and yet to have no 
pocket. 

What made it worse was, that it was Mrs. 
McPherson’s way at her Katie’s Christmas parties 
always to insist upon each little guest filling his or 
her pockets with good things “ to take home.” 

Poor Bushy! 

After a while the word reached Bushy himself. 
Of course he knew he had n’t any pocket before 
the children flocked around him with their expres¬ 
sions of condolence and their eager inquiries and 
exclamations of concern ; but until he had heard 
these, and seen the consternation in the little faces, 
he had no conception of the magnitude of his mis¬ 
fortune. When this really dawned upon Bushs, 
he thought he ought to cry ; but that seemed too 
much like baby-conduct. So he perked up his 
head with an heroic look in his funny little face, 
and rolled his eyes from one to another of his con- 
dolers, as if he would say, “ Well, if I aint got 
any pocket, I’m going to bear my trouble like a 
man.” 

“ Well, Bushy,” Barney Williamson advised, 
“you eat all the candy and jelly and nuts and cake 
and oranges you can hold.” 

“What makes urn call you Bushy, anyhow?” 
asked Henry Clay Martin. “You aint bushy a 
bit; you ’re slick as my black-and-tan terrier,” 
and Henry Clay looked the unfortunate over from 
the crown of his glossy black head to the soles of 
his polished gaiters. 

“ My name’s Bushrod, and they call me Bushy 
for short,” was the explanation ; whereupon a 
dozen or more children proceeded to tell what 
their right names were and what they were called 
for short. 

Meantime Bushy, in accordance with Barney 
Williamson’s advice, was engaged in storing away 
cakes and candies, regardless of headaches and 
doctors. At the end of fifteen minutes he had 
probably discovered the limit of his capacity; for 
at this time he went over to his papa with both 
hands full of bon-bons, and emptied them in that 
gentleman’s big coat-pocket; and when papa 
looked behind him for an explanation of the pull¬ 
ings, and so on, Bushy said, pathetically: 

“ I aint got no pocket, papa.” 

“ You have no pocket, you mean,” corrected 
papa, gently. 

“ Yes, sir, I have n’t no pocket. 
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In a few moments he was back again, and papa mamma’s silk dress were disturbed, and down on 
felt another tugging at his coat behind, and heard top of her lace handkerchief streamed the candy 
something rattling down into his pocket; again and nuts from Bushy’s overflowing hands, attended 
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by the inevitable explanation: “I aint got no 
pocket, mamma. Katie says we must all take 
home something.” 

Again and again was the silk-dress pocket visited, 
for it was roomy, and mamma, busy in conversa¬ 
tion, was unconscious of the visitations. 

Then Bushy’s sister, Minnie, thirteen years old, 
was petitioned to lend the aid of her pocket to the 
pocketless boy. Beside this, Bobby Smedley, whose 
home was just across the street from Bushv’s, vol¬ 
unteered the loan of one-quarter of one of his 
pockets for the transportation of Bushy’s nick- 
nacks. Miriam Endicott, who lived next door to 
the unfortunate boy, hearing of Bobby Smedley’s 
generosity, forthwith devoted a half of her roomy 
pocket to Bushy’s relief. 

But it was when the children had gone upstairs 
to the parlors where the Christmas-tree stood, that 
Bushy’s concern attained its height. 

“ S’pose.” he said to Barney Williamson, remem¬ 
bering Barney’s role as .adviser, “ s’pose I was to 
get a great lot of things—that ball ”—and he 
pointed to the spangled, radiant tree, with its 
wonderful blossoms and fruit—*’ and that top, and 
that drum, and that trumpet with a whistle, and. 
oh ! them two wrasling heathen Chinee, and that 
whistle, and that cannon, and that velocipede, and 
that locomotive, and that there wheei‘bawo*?«*i'd 
came the explanation from Bushy: “ I aint got no a great lot more, how could I get them all home?— 
pocket, papa.” ’cause I aint got no pocket, you know.” 

It was not long after this before the folds of ‘’Well I’ll tell you,” said the ready Barney. 
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| “ I 'II pack all the other things in your wheelbar- 

row, you know, and roll ’em home for you.” 

& Bushy did get the wheel barrow, sure enough, 

and soon had it loaded up. 

You may well believe there was laughing at 
Bushy’s house when all the pockets were emptied, 
and all the boxes and baskets. Such heaps of 
candy 1 sucji piles of cakes! such quantities of 
almonds and raisins, mottoes, lady-apples, oranges, 
and other good things, as were displayed ! In 
^ Bushy’s eagerness he had actually smuggled a 


chicken’s wing and buttered biscuit into his mother’s 
keeping. There was enough, as he said, ecstati¬ 
cally, for another party. 

If he had gone to Katie’s entertainment with 
pockets all over his chubby little form, he could 
not have fared so well. 

“ Mamma,” said Bushy, gravely, as he cracked 
an almond between his white teeth, his black eyes, 
meanwhile, sweeping the table which held his col¬ 
lection of sweets, “don’t never put no pocket in 
my party-breeches.” 


CLUCK-CLUCKS 

STONGE CHILDREN 




Of course Cluck-a-luck thought she had been 
sitting on her own eggs. Why should she not 
think so ? There were ten of them, just as many 
as she had counted when she first began to sit upon 
them ; so when her young brood turned out to be 
ducklings, she was naturally surprised and dis¬ 
gusted. But that was the farmer’s fault. Cluck- 
a-Iuck was such a good hen-mother that he chose 
her to raise the brood of ducklings. For a duck- 
mother is such a careless creature—such a very- 
careless creature! -All she thinks of is her own 
toes > an d how to say “Quack” amiably, and to 
plume herself. So Cluck-a-luck had to see her 
uzzy yellow brood step into the water at a spring- 
P^nd, and paddle away from her, while she sat on 
the shore and scolded at them. 

“ You ’ll take your deaths of cold! ” she screamed, 
when she found they did not drown, as she had 


told them they would. “ I shall have the whole 
ten of you down with the croup,” moaned Cluck- 
a-luck, and she ran off to consult Grandpa Wattles, 
the gre.it Dorking cock. “Dear Grandpa Wattles! 
what shall I do with my children ? None of our 
family ever acted this way before ! ” 

“ Took-a-rook-a-raw, raw,” said Grandpa Wat¬ 
tles, gravely; he always said that when he felt 
puzzled. “ You must make allowances, make 
allowances. Young folks are very different, now¬ 
adays. You can’t always tell how they are going 
to turn out. Sometimes they are one thing and 
sometimes they are another.. Don’t fret. Here’s 
a fine grub for you. Don’t fret.” 

So Cluck-a-luck ate the grub and stopped fret¬ 
ting. 

By and by the ducklings grew large and hand¬ 
some, with fine purple necks and broad yellow bills. 
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“a l>UCK-MOT»IER IS S’CH A CARELESS CREATURE!” 

“ They really do me great credit,” said Cluck-a- into the barn-yard, and showed them to everybody, 
luck, proudly, as she bade them good-bye, and while she clucked delightedly. Then she took 
began to hatch out another brood. them to the pond. 

This time the farmer had enough ducks, so he “ Peep-peep !” said all the little ones, “ such a 
allowed Cluck-a-luck to hatch out her own eggs, large water-trough ! ” 

A fine brood they were. Nine yellow little fuzzy “Well, why don’t you go in?” asked Cluck-a- 
balls, with a little silvery chirp put inuide of each luck. 

one, to make music for their mamma. Cluck-a- “Peep-peep! we don’t want to,” said they, 

luck was very proud of them, and as soon as they “What nonsense ! ” cried Cluck-a-luck. “Not 

were big enough, she led them out of the hen-house want to go in? Why, your brothers and sisters 
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ran in, of their own accord, before they were as old 
as you. Go in at once, before they laugh at you.” 

“What’s the matter there?” cried Shiny Tail, 
one of the eldest duck-sons, coming up. “ Afraid 
to go in? Give them a push, that’s all they want.” 

So Cluck-a-luck led the little chickens to a board 
that leaned out over the water, and then pushed 
them in, first one, then another, till all the nine 
were in the water. 

Peep-peep ! it’s very cold ! It’s very wet. 
eep-peep, p-e-e-p !” cried all the tittle ones, and 
t cn they went down under the water, and staid 
there. 


V hy do you suppose they stay down so long?” 
,^l UC k a 'l uc k Shiny Tail, who stood near, 
m sure I don’t know. I never staid down so 
'ong. answered he, thoughtfully. 

c ^‘ c ^ ens never came up again, 
Cluck-a-luck waited all day long for them, 
ant clucked till she was quite hoarse. So she ran 
to Grandpa Wattles, and told him about it. 

•Took-a-rook-began Grandpa Wattles, 

Iw SeC ! ng S ^ e ver > r badl y indeed, he stopped 
donTfr 6 g0t t0 “ raw ’ raw >” and said: “Now 
mart r^i t ^ Cre s a £ ood creature. You have 
al C a ltl e mista ke in their education. You can’t 
a , ' S te ; som etimes they turn out one thing, 
and sometimes they -_” 

infpJ^ Ut arc ad dr °wned, gone entirely! ” 
^^ uclc_aducb * “ VVhat am I to do ? ” 
e > well! Don’t fret. Go and hatch another 


brood. Here’s a fine caterpillar I’ve saved for you. 
Don’t fret,” said Grandpa Wattles, very kindly. 

So Cluck-a-luck ate the fine caterpillar and 
stopped fretting, and began to hatch another brood. 
While she was sitting, a weasel ate all her eggs but 
two. These she hatched out, saying to herself: 

“ It is just as well; there will be less trouble about 
their education, when there are so few, and I shall 
not go near the water with them, that’s certain.” 



So, when they grew strong enough, she took 
them up to the orchard, where there was no water, 
and there little Wacksy and Weepsy were good 
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and happy for £ long time. Cluck-a-luck gave 
them these names because one of them always said 
“ Wack ” and the other one said “Weep,” when 
he cried. 

The little things were very fond of each other, 
and could not bear to be parted for a minute. One 
day Cluck-a-luck missed them. She had just been 
taking her morning sand-bath, in a lovely dust- 
hole under an apple-tree, and when she got up she 
missed both her children. She ran to the barn-yard 
and asked all her friends if they had seen her 
children. 

“ I saw them a minute ago,” said her cousin, 


as possible, and he was squawking as only a young 
Shanghai cock can squawk, because he could not 
be a duck, like Wacksy, and swim with her. 

“ It seems to me you have very strange children, 
Cluck-a-luck,” said old Madam Brahma. “There 
must be something wrong in your system of educa¬ 
tion ; my children never showed such dispositions.” 

“ Oh dear ! oh dear ! ” cried poor little Cluck- 
a-luck, “ I’m sure I don’t know what it is. I've 
done everything a mother could do, and I’m dis¬ 
graced by them after it all.” 

Everybody stood watching and laughing at Cluck- 
a-luck’s children. Everybody made remarks. 



WACKSY AND WKKI'SY IN THE POKD. 


Pulletta. “ It seems to me they were going down 
to the pond.” 

“ The pond ! Oh, dreadful! ” cried Cluck-a- 
luck. “ Then they will surely drown ! ” 

She hurried to the pond, and so did every one 
else, and all the chickens and ducks and turkeys 
and geese stood in a great crowd on the shore. 
And what do you think they saw? There was 
Wacksy, in the middle of the pond, swimming 
proudly around, while Weepsy stood near the 
shore, but up to his neck in the water, shrieking 
for her to come back and play with him! What 
a disgraceful sight for a proud mamma! Weepsv’s 
long legs and long neck were stretched out as far 


“ Who in the world but a Dorking would think 
of hatching one duck and one great awkward 
Shanghai! ” exclaimed an aristocratic Bantam. 

“How was I to know?” asked poor Cluck-a- 
luck, indignantly. “I’m sure I never knew there 
could be so many different patterns of chickens, or 
I never would have hatched any ! ” 

Grandpa Wattles felt very sorry, but he could 
not conscientiously advise her to go and try another 
brood, so he only said “ Took-a-rook-a-raw, raw. 
and stood gazing at Wacksy and Weepsy, "’ho 
were still making themselves ridiculous. 

“ I ’ll never hatch another brood ! ” cried Cluck- 
a-luck ; “I’ll never lay another egg! I H P° 
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somewhere all by myself, and learn to crow' ” 
At this dreadful threat, all the other hens looked 
at her and drew up their wings, and nodded at 
each other. 

“ You see she ’s going to crow. I knew a hen 
who could not bring up her cfiickens properly 
would end by crowing. How very shocking ! ” 

“Oh, please don’t, there’s a good creature,” 
said Grandpa Wattles. - You are an excellent 
hen-mother; don’t be discouraged; don’t crow; 


henS"never crow unless they're good for nothing 

“ But 1 will crow,” said Cluck-a-luck. “ I feel 
hke doing something desperate. 1 can’t make my 
a" ^ ellaVC ’ and none o{ y° u sympathize with 

So she went away and got on a high fence, and 
crowed, and she tumbled over backward while she 
was crowing, and broke her neck, and her claws 
all curled up, and she was dead. 


HIS OWN MASTER. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Chapter I. 

OUR HERO BEGINS THE WORLD. 

Jacob Fortune, fifteen years old, barefooted, 
gged at the knees, and with locks of very light 
hair Showing through the torn crown of his old 

some ^ Sat ° n the door -y ard fence > looking lone- 

lv I a “ b bad ne , ver known father or mother; and it 
him j days Slnce his aunt . "ho had brought 
thrr an 8*^ c o him a home in the old house 
the nlH*? carrled out of >t and laid to rest in 
,he old burymg-ground, just out of sight over 

hj-umt ^ bought that he was very fond of 
had7 r l anddshe felt any affection for him, she 
hard herself °7 Way < ! f showin S it- She worked 
h e was nlH * ^ made work hard as soon as 
“id Sunda en °t7i bbe made him go to meeting 
Xrsul ay SCh0 ° c 1 ’ and would not let him play 
S SU h lr °" S atu / day ' She kept bundles of 

taking a little*'^ if j* • steeped ’ and was always 
was sick and y arb ‘ dn nk” herself, because she 

-^was sick kTu ng him take a little ’ not because 
be. she h ,i 1 because she was afraid he would 

the crusts Th and she made him eat al1 
dreadfull„„n en ’ t00> she took snuff, and was 
back, and 7 T a " d WrinkIed > and had a crooked 
a " d <em d SU w " ke [ black eyes, and a harsh voice 
was no s 7h .v h made hlm often wish ,bat there 

which put wicked'll,^ t" aUn * the WOrld ’ and 
away, in „ r/ i thoughts into his head of running 

But n" l er ‘° be his ow " master. S 

fhat there was no aunt in the world for 
V 0 L. IV.—6. 


him, and he was his own master without running 
away, poor Jacob sat on the fence there and thought 
of all her real kindness to him, and remembered 
with remorse how many things he had himself done 
to make her cross and unhappy. 

How empty the old house seemed without her! 
How empty and dreary the world seemed ! He 
knew now that there had always been .in his heart 
a great deal more love for her than he or she ever 
suspected; and he felt very much like going over 
to the old burying-ground, throwing himself down 
by her grave, and telling her so. 

He was awfully lonesome, and was wishing that 
somebody would come along and say something 
to comfort him, when he saw Deacon Jaffers ap¬ 
proaching. 

“ May be he’ll have a good word forme,” thought 
Jacob, brightening a little, not caring to be seen 
looking melancholy. 

The deacon, in his white starched linen, black 
straw hat and cool alpaca coat, appearing every 
way prosperous and well satisfied with himself, 
stopped when he came opposite to Jacob, and 
swung his buckhorn-headed cane. 

“ So you are a free man now, Jacob—ch ? ” said 
he. “And how do you like it ? ” 

Don’t know,” said Jacob, with a sorry grin. 

“ ^ a int so lively as I thought it would be.” 

“ Would you like any better to have a guardeen 
appointed and put over ye ? There’s been talk 
on *t,” said Jaffers. 

Jacob did not greatly fancy the idea of a guar¬ 
dian. 

“ Would n’t like to be bound out to some good 
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man, eh ? Wal, Jacob, you’ve the name of being 
a perty stiddy boy, and I don’t know but you can 
be trusted to look out for yourself. But you must 
be industrious. Mus’ n’t set too long on the fence. 
Keep on going to Sunday-school, and to meeting. 
Don’t be off nutting and fishing with bad boys, in 
sermon-time ; your aunt never allowed that. Don’t 
play cards or drink. That’s my advice to you, 
Jacob.” 

And the excellent deacon walked away, leaving 
the boy’s mind darkened by the hint of a guardian, 
and his heart heavier than ever. 

Presently a man drove along the street in a one- 
horse wagon. He was broad as a tub, filling almost 
the entire wagon-seat. He had a broad hat-brim, 
and a broad, red face, and a broad smile on it 
as he reined up by the fence where the boy was 
sitting. 

It was Friend David Doane, the Quaker, famed 
for his butter and cheese. Jacob had always heard 
that he was a kind man, and he felt a thrill of hope 
as he thought, “ I guess he will have a good word 
for me.” 

“ How does thee get on with the world, Jacob? 
The world, Jacob,” added Friend David, “ is much 
like an edged tool, good and useful to the wise who 
take hold of it rightly by the handle.” 

Friend David looked like one who always held 
firmly by the said handle, and knew how to use 
the tool to his advantage. He went on : 

“ I hear that thy worthy aunt, before she died, 
gave thee her cow, Jacob. How is it? Has thee 
a clear title ? ” 

“ She gave me the cow in the presence of wit¬ 
nesses, if that is what you mean,” said Jacob. 

“ Thee is very young to be the owner of a cow ! ” 
—and the broad, smiling face beamed like a full 
moon on Jacob. “What will thee do with her ? ” 

“ Don’t know,” said Jacob, to whom the cow’s 
future looked as dubious as his own. 

“ Would thee like to sell her ? ” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ Will thee take twelve dollars for her ? ” 

“Folks have told me she is worth more than 
that,” replied Jacob. 

“ How much, then ? ” 

“ Twenty-five dollars.” 

“ Twenty-five dollars ! ” repeated Friend David, 
with a solemn shake of the broad hat-brim. “ Thee 
has been told amiss. I will give thee fifteen dollars 
for the cow. Will that satisfy thee ? ” 

Jacob answered timidly that he did n’t think he 
ought to sell her for less than twenty-five. Friend 
David regarded him sternly. 

“ Thee is beginning young, Jacob ! ” 

“ Beginning to—to what ? ” stammered the boy. 
He was simply endeavoring in his poor way to hold 


the world rightly by the handle, and could not 
understand how he had merited Friend David’s 
crushing disapprobation. 

The Quaker did not throw any light upon the 
question, but raised his bid to sixteen dollars. 

“ That is because I would like to encourage thee 
in well-doing,” said David. 

Which seemed so kind in him that Jacob was 
almost made to feel that he would be an ungrate¬ 
ful wretch if he did not accept the offer. 

“ Sixteen dollars is a great deal of money fora 
lad like thee ! What does thee say to it ? ” 

Jacob hung his head, and, being pressed further, 
murmured feebly, “ I can’t—really—take less than 
—twenty-five.” 

“ Thee is a grasping lad—very grasping !” said 
Friend David. “ I would have been glad to be¬ 
friend thee, but I find I can do nothing for thee, 



“ HIS HEART HEAVIER THAN EVER.” 


thee is so grasping. If I should offer thee twenty 
dollars, I dare say thee would take it, though thee 
knows it is too much.” j 

Jacob was a patient fellow; but he had a wit j 
and will of his own, which he would sometimes , 
show when provoked, as his late aunt knew to her j 
sorrow, and as Friend David now discovered. He 
felt that he was being imposed upon, and looking 
up and seeing something very much like cunning 
in the broad face, answered in the Quaker’s own 
language: 

“ Thee thinks wrong, Friend David. I would 
not take twenty dollars for the cow if I knew it was I 
too much, and I will not take it because I know as I 
well as thee that it is too little.” I 
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Friend David contracted his brows, compressed 
his lips, gave Jacob a terrible look and his horse a 
touch with the whip, and drove on without a word. 

The future did not look brighter to Jacob after 
this lesson. It was well to talk of holding the 
world by the handle, but where everybody was try¬ 
ing to get and keep a hold, would there not be 
trouble ? 

Some boys now came along, who had a cat in a 
basket, and a big dog. 

“ Hurrah, Jake ! ” said they. “ Come and have 
some fun.”. 

“ What ? ” said Jacob. 

“We’re goin’ to let the cat loose in Towner’s 
woods and set the dog on her. If she climbs a 
tree, we’ll club her off, and see him shake her.” 

Jacob was excited by the thought of sport. But 
then a soft feeling rose in his unmanly breast re¬ 
garding the cat. 

“Oh, I would n’t, Joe ! ” said he. 

“Wouldn’t what?” cried Joe, the leader and 
spokesman of the boys. 

“ I would n’t club and dog the poor thing ! ” 
And yet Jacob had half made up his mind to go 
with them and see the fun, if he could not pre¬ 
vent* it. 

The rebuke, however, nettled Joe, who cried: 
“Who asked ye to, anyway? We’ll club you if 
you come! ” 

“ You never’d dare to do that, Joe Berry ! ” 

“ You try it! Say three words, and I ’ll heave 
a rock at you now ! ” 

So saying, Joe stooped and picked up from the 
road, not exactly a rock, but a pebble of the size 
of a walnut, which he threatened to let fly at Jacob’s 
bead. 

“Three words!—there!” exclaimed Jacob, de¬ 
fiantly. 

The stone was flung, but it hit only the rail on 
^bich Jacob was sitting. He made a motion to 
jump down, whereat Joe, who was really a coward, 
parted to run, followed by the other boys and the 
ig dog. A little way off they stopped and began 
10 jeer him and look for stones—“ rocks ” they 
^ed them—by the road-side. 

‘ Jake feels awful big since he had a funeral to 
bis house!” said one. 

Sober, Jake is; guess he’s going to study to 
a minister,” said another. 

He’s begun to preach,” said Joe. ** Here’s 
^roething for his contribution-box,” and he let fly 
bother pebble. 

Other stones followed, but all so wide of the mark 
1 i 531 quietly on the fence and merely 
°°,?? contempt. The allusion to the funeral 
. ^ l° w spirits hurt him worse than the stones 
u He thought he had never heard anything 


so mean and hateful; and, since his owfl com¬ 
panions had turned against him in this way, he felt 
wretched and desolate enough. 

The boys continued to throw stones as they slowly 
retreated, until they were quite out of range ; then 
hurried off with the basket and the dog. 

As soon as there was nobody to see him, Jacob 
gave way to his feelings and cried. He had not 
got much comfort from anybody who came along 
yet, and it was a bitter thought that he had missed 
his only chance of a good time by refusing to join 
hands with the wicked. 

“ Why should I care for the cat? Why can’t I 
go and do like other boys who don’t care ? ” he 
asked himself, almost repenting of the scruples 
which had gained nothing for himself or the cat, 
and only earned his companions’ ill will. 

But now the sight of another person approaching 
caused him quickly to dry his tears. 

“ It’s Professor Pinkey ! ” thought Jacob. 

Chapter II. 

PROFESSOR ALPHONSE PINKEY. 

Professor Alphonse Pinkey, the dancing-mas¬ 
ter, was an airy youth, hardly more than twenty 
years old, in very wide mouse-colored trousers, a 
light-brown frock-coat buttoned with one button at 
the waist, and an expansive shirt-front. He wore 
his black hair in graceful ringlets, and had a 
mustache and strip of beard which resembled a 
fanciful letter T. Seeing Jacob, he waved his little 
cane with a smile, and walked up and shook hands 
with him. 

“ I did n’t know you were in town,” said Jacob. 

“ I’m not,” said the professor. “ That is, I’m 
merely flitting through ; a bird of passage. Don’t 
get down ; let me get up.” 

And the bird of passage perched beside Jacob on 
the fence. 

When the professor kept a dancing-school in the 
village the winter before, Jacob had attended it, 
and swept the hall for his tuition. The aunt, who 
was opposed to dancing, had known nothing of 
this arrangement beyond the fact that Jacob took 
care of the hall—to which circumstance the pro¬ 
fessor now made some playful allusion. 

Jacob looked sober. 

“ How is the dear old lady ? ” cried Alphonse. 

“ She’s dead—I thank you,” faltered Jacob. 

“ Dead ! you don’t say ! Excuse my ill-timed 
levity. How long since ? ” 

“ She has been buried three days.” 

“ How distressing ! You lived alone with her, 
did n’t you ? ” 

“ Yes,—all alone.” 

“ Well, well! don’t feel bad,” said the professor, 
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thinking Jacob was going to choke. “ Where do 
you live now ? ” 

“ Here; that is, I stay here and take care of 
things, but since she died I’ve slept over there at 
the neighbor’s,—the old house seemed so lone¬ 
some ! ” 

“ Certainly ; I can understand that. But—what 
are you going to do ? What are your prospects ? : ’ 

“ I have n’t any,” said Jacob. 

“ What did the—excuse me if I come too ab¬ 
ruptly to the sordid business question,” said Al¬ 
phonse,—“ what did the old lady do with her 
property ? ” 

“ She had n’t much, anyway.” 

“ Was n’t the cottage hers ? ” 

‘‘Oh no; she rented it of Mr. Jordan, and paid 
twenty dollars a year for it. All the money she 
had saved went to pay the funeral expenses. After 
she was taken sick, I had to leave the place where 
I was at work, to take care of her; so I was n’t 
earning anything.” 

“ Then there were the medicines and doctors’ 
bills,” suggested Alphonse. 

“ She was her own doctor, and took her own 
medicines, till the very last,” replied Jacob. “ She 
would n’t have had a doctor at all, if it had n’t been 
for the neighbors.” 

“ But—to return to the question of property— 
she must have left something,” Alphonse insisted. 

“A little. There's the cow, and the pig, and 
the things in the house,” said Jacob. “ She gave 
everything to me. She was very kind to me to¬ 
ward the last.” 

“ Made you her heir! ” exclaimed Alphonse. 
“ Let’s go and see what you’ve got; have you 
any objection ? ” 

Jacob was glad to have a friend to talk with. 
He took the professor over the house and ground, 
and showed him everything but the cow, which was 
in the pasture. 

“ Now,” said the professor, as they came round 
to the wood-shed and sat down on a step, “ here 
you are in possession of a certain amount of per¬ 
sonal property, and you want to know the best 
thing to do with it.” 

“ Exactly,” said Jacob. 

“ With all due respect to your late lamented 
relative,” Alphonse continued, taking a knife from 
his pocket and picking up a stick, “ her household 
stuff don't amount to much. Throw in the cow 
and the pig and the chickens, and it is n’t a brilliant 
fortune, Jacob. Still, here’s a problem to be con¬ 
sidered. Have n’t you a jack-knife ? Well, find a 
stick and go to whittling, as I do.” 

“ What for?” inquired Jacob, as he obeyed. 

“ Don’t you see ? ” replied the airy Alphonse. 
“ Nothing helps a man to think like a piece of pine 


and a knife. Now my thoughts begin to come,” 
he added, throwing off long, curled shavings from 
his stick. “ I perceive three ways open to you for 
making the most of your inheritance.” He paused 
in his whittling and put up three fingers. “The 
first is for you to get married, bring a little wife 
right in here to fill your aunt’s place, and go on 
with the housekeeping on the same humble and 
inexpensive scale.” 

“ Get married ! ” laughed Jacob. “ Why, I’m 
only fifteen 1 ” 

“ I hardly thought you would consider that no¬ 
tion practicable,” said Alphonse. “ We ’ll dismiss 
it for the present,” and he closed one of the fingers. 
“ The next thing is for you to underlet the cottage, 
with your furniture, to some poor but worthy family 
that will take you to board at a low figure.” 

“ I don’t know of any such family,” said Jacob. 

“ Then we will dismiss that notion for the 
present,” and Alphonse closed another finger. 
“ There’s only one way left.” He held up the last 
finger and touched it with the end of his stick. 
“ Sell out.” 

“ I’ve thought of that; but how ? ” said Jacob. 

“ An auction. Don’t you know how the thing 
is done ? I ’ll write the posters for you. ‘Auction 
sale of personal property at the late residence of 
Mrs. Myra Hapgood, deceased. One cow, one 
pig, two feather beds, one gridiron, three wash- 
tubs, one arm-chair with rockers and a stuffed 
back, two floor-rugs made by her own hands, two 
pine tables, crockery, flat-irons, one broom but 
little worn, and so forth, and so forth. To be sold 
unconditionally to the highest bidders. Professor 
Alphonse Pinkey, auctioneer.’ • How’s that, my 
boy ? ” 

“ It sounds well,” said Jacob, laughing. “Are 
you an auctioneer ? ” 

“ I am anything and everything. You have 
known me as a dancing-master. I am also a music- 
master, writing-master, fencing-master, and a por¬ 
trait-painter. I have been a flatboat-man, a clerk 
in a grocery, and a stage-driver. I never sold goods 
at auction ; but I do not hesitate to say that I can 
sell goods at auction, if I try.” 

Jacob did not know that this lively talk would 
lead to any practical results, but it made him 
happy. 

“ Now tell me about yourself,” said Alphonse. 
“ By the way, what’s the matter with your ear. 
I’ve noticed that scar.” 

“ That's where the old sow bit me,” said Jacob. 

“ Is n’t that a rather remarkable place for an ol 
sow to bite ? ” inquired the professor. “ How did 
it happen ? ” 

“You see,” said Jacob, “ I was puny when I 
a little feller, and my aunt had her own notions o 
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doctoring me. She used to think there was vartew 
in the ground to cure all diseases; you could get it 
out of herbs by steeping them, or you could get 
it out of the ground itself. So she used to bury 
me in the warm earth of the garden, all but my 
head, and leave me there sometimes for half a day 
at a time. It kept me out of mischief, for one 
thing; 1 could n’t stir hand or foot after she left 
me. One day, after she had buried me, she went 
to the neighbor’s for something, and a peddler 
came, and was scared when I hollered to him out 
of the ground, and went out and left the gate open. 
Then an old sow with a litter of nine pigs walked 
in. She went rooting around, and finally came up 
grunting to me, with her mouth open, and all her 
little pigs squealing at her heels. I screamed. 
That only excited her. She came close up to me, 
snorting and showing her tusks, and I believe was 
actually going to eat me, when Aunt Myry came 
rushing into the gate with a club. She had actually 
begun at my ear.” 

“ Lucky she did n’t begin at your nose ! ” said 
Alphonse. “ If I were in your place, I should wear 
my hair long, to cover that scar.” 

“ I shall, now I’m my own master. She always 
kept my hair cut short; I don’t know why, Unless 
it was because it took less time to comb it. She 
never buried me up in the ground after that. I 
remember how frightened I was ; I can see the old 
sow’s tusks to this day. Her mouth looked as large 
as a fire-place, and the eye that was turned toward 
me was as big as a tea cup.” 

“Have you any other relatives?” Alphonse in¬ 
quired. 

‘ No very near ones ; only an uncle. But he 
and my aunt did n’t agree very well, and I don't 
think she ever heard much of him of late years.” 

“ Where does he live ? ” 

‘ He’s some kind of a merchant in Cincinnati.” 
‘Cincinnati!” echoed Alphonse, interested. 
What’s his name ? ” 

‘ Higglestone,” said Jacob. 

You don’t say ! ” cried Alphonse, rising to his 
^t and standing before Jacob, poising knife and 
stick. “ Your aunt has n’t done much for you, but 
you ve a fortune in your uncle.” 

Jacob wondered how that could be. 

Don’t you see?” said Alphonse, whittling fast 
a gam. Higglestone & West are dealers in hard- 
in the lower town; one of the richest firms 
m ki 6 ’ anc * y° ur uncle is well known as a 

public-spirited, liberal sort of man.” 

Aunt Myry used to call him close-fisted and 
grouty." 

is th^° Ur aUnt Was P re j u diced. Uncle Higglestone 
. e m tne you are to work, my boy.” The profes- 
s faacies flew like his shavings. He rattled away. 


“ Here’s the programme for you. Auction sale 
—convert everything into cash. Then—Ho for 
Cincinnati! I’m on my way there now, and I ’ll 
take you along with me and introduce you to your 
uncle. You never had any quarrel with him, did 
you?” 

“ I never even saw him.” 

“ So much the better. He ’ll be astonished to 
find he has such a fine, promising young fellow for 
a nephew. I see the excellent old gentleman be¬ 
fore me now. 1 say, ‘ Your long-lost nephew, sir! * 

He exclaims, ‘ Is it possible—my poor sister’s orphan 
child!’ He welcomes you with open arms. He 
sheds tears at the recollection of your mother, but 
turns to you with smiles of pride and affection. A 
career is open to you at once. Don’t you see ? ”— 
and the professor laughed as he whittled. 

“ I believe I will write to him,” said Jacob, 
pleased with the picture drawn from his friend’s 
vivid imagination. 

“ Why write ? If you wait for an answer, you 
will be too late to make the journey with me. Bet¬ 
ter take the old gentleman by surprise.” 

“ But suppose it should n’t be so pleasant a sur¬ 
prise to him,” suggested the modest Jacob. 

“ That is n’t a supposable case. But, even if he 
should not welcome you, what of that ? You are 
in Cincinnati. It is a great city—a great business 
center. I have hosts of friends there. We shall 
easily find something for you to do, which will be 
far better than trying to get a living in this miser¬ 
able little country town.” 

“When are you going?” Jacob asked, with 
kindling looks. 

“ I was going right on to-morrow. But I know 
your uncle will thank me if I wait to help you settle 
up your affairs and take you with me. Let’s see— 
to-day is Wednesday. We’ll have the auction on 
Saturday. Take the stage on Monday. Steam¬ 
boat Tuesday—‘ floating down the river on the 
O-hi-o 1 ’ ” sang Alphonse. “ Cincinnati—when we 
get there. A delightful trip this season of the year. 
There you are ! ” 

So saying, he threw away his stick and shut his 
pocket-knife, as if the matter were settled. 

“ I ’ll think of it to-night,” began Jacob. 

“ Think of it ? Why, we have thought of it. 
There’s nothing more to be said. We might whit¬ 
tle and talk for a month of Sundays, and nothing 
better would come of it. My valise and violin are 
at the hotel. Let me see.” 

Alphonse hesitated, and seemed about to resort 
to his knife and stick again. 

“ You ’ll be there to-night ?” said Jacob. 

“ I was thinking. You would n’t object to sleep¬ 
ing in the old house if I should come over and stay 
with you ? Of course not,” the professor went on. 
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“We shall want to be together for consultation. 
So I ’ll have my traps sent over. What have you 
got for supper ? ” 

“ Plenty of milk, and johnny-cake of my own 
making, and I can bake a few potatoes ; it ’ll do for 
me, but it’s nothing to invite to.” 

“ Nothing could suit me better, my dear Jacob ! 
I’m vastly fond of johnny-cake and milk—so sim¬ 
ple, so novel! And baked potatoes—how charm¬ 
ing ! Go and help me bring over my traps, and 
we are all right.” 

Alphonse gayly whirled about on one foot, and 
snapped his thumb and finger in the air. 

Jacob could not help feeling some vague mis¬ 
givings as to the lively professor and his pro¬ 
gramme. He got up, brushed the dust from his 
clothes, and wished, to give the matter a little con¬ 
sideration. Whittle as he would, he could not 
think so fast as Alphonse. 

“ Perhaps you would n’t like to have me come 
and stop with you,” said Pinkey. 

“ Oh, that is n’t it,—yes, I would,—but it’s so 
sudden ! ” replied Jacob. 

He was indeed delighted, after his lonely hours 
and small comfort from old acquaintances, to have 
a companion whose condescension was so flattering 
and whose talk so cheering. And he felt that he 
ought to do all he could for one who proposed to 
do so much for him. 

“ Everything happens sudden with me—that’s 
the sort of fellow I am,” cried Alphonse, patting 
him on the shoulder. “ Come along 1 ” 

And they started for the tavern. 


Chapter III. 

CARRYING OUT THE PROGRAMME. 

Professor Pinkey did not care to have Jacob 
hear his talk with the landlord, so he told him to 
stop at the porch while he went into the bar-room. 
The truth is, the professor’s credit was not good at 
the inn, and he had been requested, when he ap¬ 
plied for a room there that afternoon, to pay some¬ 
thing in advance. 

“ Oh, certainly ! ” he had said. “ A rather sin¬ 
gular request to make of a gentleman, but it's the 
same thing to me. I’m going out now to collect 
some outstanding bills due from two or three of my 
last winter’s pupils. I ’ll leave my traps here till I 
come back ; then I ’ll pay what you wish.” 

As he had not succeeded in collecting any money, 
perhaps it would not have been convenient for him 
to advance any to the landlord. But he was not 
the man to say just that. 

Sorry I sha’n’t have the pleasure of stopping 
with you, my good friend,” he cried, familiarly, on 



his return, striking the landlord on the back. 
“Fact is, I ’ve received such pressing invitations 
to visit the families of some of my pupils—I’ve had 
to accept one or two of them—and I’ve come for 
my traps.” 

“ Very well,” said the landlord, passing out a 
light valise and a violin-case from behind the 
counter. He held on to them, however, as he 
added with a grim smile, “ I don’t care for your 
present or future custom; but I should like, before 
we part, professor, to have you pay me a small sum 
due for your board here last winter.” 

“Certainly. I’ll call before I leave town and 
make it all right. When my pupils don’t pay me, 
I am sometimes obliged to ask for favors. How is 
your lovely daughter? She was one of my most 
interesting and promising pupils; if I could always 
have such young ladies to teach, and men of honor 
like you to deal with, my profession would be 
delightful.” 

With which little stroke of flattery, and an ex¬ 
quisite bow and smile, the dancing-master withdrew 
his “traps” from the landlord’s yielding hands,and 
walked gayly out of the tavern. On the porch, he 
gave the valise to Jacob, and carrying the violin 
himself, triumphantly retreated; the landlord gazing 
after him with a puzzled and rather rueful look. 

“Do you believe he’ll ever pay?” asked the 
bar-tender. 

“I don’t know,” muttered the landlord. “I 
meant to hold on to his traps; but somehow he got 
them out of my hands ’fore I knew it. He’s cer¬ 
tainly one of the politest men I ever saw; you can’t 
resist him! ” 

The dancing-master made things lively for Jacob 
that evening. After supper he wrote, in a bold and 
ornate hand, notices of the auction, to be posted at 
the post-office and store and on the town pump the 
next day. Then he got a lath and the fire-poker, 
and insisted on giving Jacob a lesson in fencing. 
Then he played tunes on his violin, and danced, 
and sang, and shouted, until the old house shook 
and rang, and it seemed to Jacob that his aunt 
might at any moment appear, and with a terrible 
look demand, “What’s all this noise?” 

She never would have allowed any such carrying- 
on there while she lived; and it would have troubled 
him, even if the shadow of death had not still hung 
over the house and damped his merriment. Of 
course Alphonse had no such feeling as to the old 
lady and the recent funeral, and Jacob excused 
him. 

The next day Pinkey put up the written notices, 
and also took the precaution to go about and talk 
of Jacob’s plans and prospects with the neighbors. 
He relied, not without reason, upon his own ghb 
tongue to smooth away any objections on the part 
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of the boy’s friends or the town authorities, and to 
interest people in the auction sale. 

Saturday afternoon arrived, and with it a goodly 
crowd of men, women, girls and boys. A few came 
out of good-will to Jacob, but more to gratify their 
curiosity and to see the fun. 

Everything was in readiness. Professor Pinkey 
had provided himself with a hammer, which he 
struck upon the head of an overturned barrel in the 
kitchen, to call the company to order, after some 
time had been spent in looking about the premises; 
and opened the sale with the following eloquent 
address • • 

“Ladies and gentlemen, it is with feelings of 
profound emotion that I step up to wield the ham¬ 
mer upon this peculiar, I may say this affecting 
occasion. Who can contemplate the home of an 
aged widow, the humble board where she has par¬ 
taken of her solitary meals, the flat-iron she has used 
to smooth the ruffles of her faultless cap, the pillow 
where she has suffered, the bedside where she has 
prayed, without the tribute of a tear ? ” 

Here Alphonse actually shook out his handker¬ 
chief, and used it. Strange to say, there was a 
glistening moisture in his eyes, and a tremor in his 
voice. Jacob felt his own eyes fill; and he could 
not help wondering if he were really listening to the 
same man who had so lately made the old house 
shake with reckless merriment. 

“ This is the scene,” Alphonse went on, “ of her 
life-long, silent sorrow, her pious hopes, her anx¬ 
ious cares. In this rocking-chair she has sat and 
knit, and lived over the past, and” (he gave an 
ardent upward glance which would have become a 
divinity student) “contemplated a heavenly future. 

In that kettle, she steeped the herbs and brewed the 
rink that alleviated pain. In yonder skillet, she 
turned her frugal flapjacks for more than twenty 
years. It is good for at least twenty years more. 

verything shows evidence of the most careful 
usage. Those blue-rimmed cups and saucers, out 
° s he imbibed the solace of the aged and 

a icted during all the years of her widowhood, are 
35 good as new. Purchasers can bid with perfect 
confidence, knowing that in every sale they will get 
e tr money’s worth. For, ladies and gentlemen, 
sacred as these relics are, they must be sold. We 
ave a duty nor only to the dead, but to the living.” 

ere all eyes, following the auctioneer’s, turned 
u Pon the blushing Jacob. 

The widow prized her home and her household 
s°o ? said Pinkey; “ but there was one thing she 
I* 12 ? more. That was her nephew. He was 
r e *° ^ Cr ^ eart * She showed her tenderness 
• r 'I* 1 ’ an< ^ h er appreciation of his worth^ by giv- 
S im everything, in the presence of witnesses, 
ore she died. She said to him then, almost with 


her parting breath, 4 Sell! ’ If she could rise from 
the tomb and put in an appearance now, she would 
murmur ‘ Sell! ’ Ladies and gentlemen, we shall 
proceed to sell accordingly. I hope you will 
all do your duty to the widow and orphan, as I am 
tr ymg> in a humble way, to do mine. I have post¬ 
poned a journey of great importance, and am now 
giving my time and services without remuneration 
(l should scorn to touch a cent of the orphan’s 
money!) in order to settle up his affairs and give 
him a start in life. The terms of this sale, ladies 
artd gentlemen, will be cash and immediate delivery. 
We shall now proceed.” 

Chapter IV. 

THE AUCTION SALE. 

At the close of his speech, Alphonse wiped his 
forehead, thumped the barrel-head, and ordered 
Jacob to hold up the rocking-chair. 

“We shall begin, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
he, “ with the old lady’s easy-chair—her arm-chair. 

* I love it! I love it! And who shall dare to chide 
me for loving that old arm-chair ? ’ What am I 
offered? Remember all the sacred associations 
connected with a chair like that, and give me a bid, 
somebody.” 

“ Twenty-five cents,” squeaked out an old lady, 
turning the chair around, as Jacob held it up, and 
scrutinizing it through her glasses. 

“Twenty-five cents I am offered. Twenty-five 
cents for a chair well worth two dollars. Ladies 
and gentlemen, look at it! Why, the cushion 
alone is worth more than the price bid for the 
whole. Twenty-five, twenty-five. Don’t let me 
insult the memory of the dead by knocking down 
her fine old arm-chair at that ridiculously low 
figure. Going at twenty-five ! Who will give ma 
fifty?” 

“ I ’ll give thirty,” said a young woman with a 
baby in her arms. 

“ Thirty I am offered. Thirty thirty thirty — ” 

“ Thirty-five ! ” cried the first bidder. 
“Thirty-five! You will give more than that, I 
know,” said Alphonse to the younger woman, with 
a persuasive smile. “ W T hat a chair that will be to 
rock your baby in ! iprty I am offered. Fifty I 
Fiftyfiftyfiftyfiftyfiftyfifty ! Halfadollarhalfadollar 
halfadollar ! Going at half—a—dollar. Shall I 
have any more ? Half a dollar—one! ” Pinkey 
swung his hammer. “Going—at halfadollar;” 
he glanced his eye about the company, and crooked 
his forefinger into an interrogation point at the pre¬ 
vious bidders. “ Give me fifty-five ? ” 

Somebody nodded. 

“Fifty-five I am offered; fiftyfivefiftyfivefifty- 
five!—going at fifty-five ! Sixty I Sixtysixtysixty- 
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sixty sixty! ”—it is impossible to imitate the rapidity 
with which Pinkey repeated these words—“ going 
at sixty cents! Will the benevolent-looking lady 
there in the checkered shawl say seventy? Thank 
you, madam. Seventyseventyseventy—going at 
seventy cents—one! Going—going going at 
seventy cents — two! Shall I have any more? 
Going —going—and gone, at seventy cents, to 
the benevolent-looking old lady in the checkered 
shawl! ” And Alphonse thumped the barrel head. 


want the best-known and most influential citizen I 
can find to do this for him, and give character to the 
proceedings ; and you, Mr. Jaffers, are that man.” 

And so it happened that the deacon, instead of 
preventing the auction, was present with his note¬ 
book, and took the money. 

Alphonse now went rapidly through the house, 
selling everything he could get a bid for, and finally 
putting up in one lot everything that had been left 
over. This lot consisted of an old dye-tub, an 



The old lady smilingly took out her pocket- 
book, and offered to pay Pinkey on the spot. He 
gracefully waved her off. 

“ I have absolutely declined to touch in any way 
a cent of the money proceeding from this sale. Mr. 
Jaffers—well-known to the community as Deacon 
Jaffers—has kindly consented to receive money for 
our young friend, and see to the delivery of the 
articles. Am I right, Mr. Jaffers?” 

The deacon nodded assent. That worthy man 
had been seriously inclined to oppose the scheme 
of the auction, on moral and legal grounds, until 
Alphonse had won his confidence by asking him 
to act as treasurer at the sale. “For Jacob’s sake,” 
Pinkey had said to him in his charming way; “ I 


empty molasses-jug, a vinegar-cask (half full of 
“mother”), a rag-bag, some bundles of dried 
herbs, some medicine-bottles, a wood-box, chairs 
with broken legs, baskets without handles, and other 
odds and ends. This extraordinary heap excite 
a good deal of merriment, which Aphonse took 
advantage of to run up the bids; and was finally 
knocked down for a dollar and ninety cents. 

“We will now proceed to the most important 
sale of all—that of the widow’s cow,” said Alphonse, 
and as he led the way to the shed, he was pleased 
to see a broad-faced man waiting there, under a 
broad-brimmed hat. Jacob had told him that he 
thought Friend David would be on hand to bid for 
the cow. 
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Fortunately, others who knew the value of the 
animal were there too; and the bids rose at once 
to twenty dollars. 

Twenty dollars! ” said Alphonse, mounted 
upon a milking-stool and flourishing his hammer. 
“Only twenty dollars for a cow like that! Milk 
rich as cream, twenty-one quarts a day—not quite 
a dollar a quart! Who will give me twenty-one ! ” 
He looked at Friend David, who had not yet 
offered to bid. Friend David winked. 

“Twenty-one I am offered! Twentyonetwenty- 

onetwentyonetwentyone—going at_” 

“Twenty-two,” said Deacon Jaffers. 

“Only twenty-two!” exclaimed Alphonse. 
Wh > r > gentlemen, you are not going to stand by 
and see a valuable cow sacrificed, I am sure ! Gen¬ 
tle as a lamb—never known to kick or hold up the 
milk.. What is it, Jacob ? ” 

“ 1 wanted t0 tell you,” said Jacob, who had been 
trying for a minute or two to get in a word, “ that 
you are mistaken about the amount of milk she 
gives. She has given twenty-one quarts; but that 
"as earlier in the season. Now she onlv gives 
nine.” 6 

Alphonse was not a man to be abashed bv the 
interruption. 

“Thank you!” he cried; “lam happy to be 
corrected. This sale is ’pon honor, and I desire to 
cut all my statements by the exact pattern of the 
jets But I am sure, gentlemen, you will not let 
, boy suffer for his honesty. I understood him 
say twenty-one quarts; and it appears that it 
twenty-one quarts all through the early part 
° he Sff 50 "- It would be an unheard-of cow 
mat could give twenty-one quarts of rich milk the 
j f r ° un *J* ^ nd I am offered only twenty-two 

ouars. Twentytwotwentytwotwentytwo! Shall 1 
nave twenty-three ? ” 

Friend David winked again. 

i( Twenty-three ! Going now at_” 

Twenty-four,” said Deacon Jaffers. 

anmK l n ^° UrtWentyfourtwent y four 1 G>ve me 
tiomM ° ^ Cr * CC * Alphonse, leaning over affec- 
tumately at Friend David. “ Give me a half? » 
Another wink from the Quaker. 
nr f. a ^ \ am °ff er ed! Twentyfournaftwentyfour- 
^entyfournafl-twenty-four doUars and fifty 
\j r j a fy er ^p,, underst and you to bid twenty-five, 

nJdcd. deaCOn - had " 0t bid twen 'y- fiw: but he 

idldl^ g u n0W 3t twent y-five dollars-and a half!" 
nterect ^ aco ^ looked on with breathless 

ii s w enty-six ? ”—the auctioneer crooked 

li «''entysbciand rS ’ 1 T" ent y sixtwent y sixt "' ent )'- 

‘ixnaftwJ f • an( ^ a 1 am offered. Twenty- 
entysixnaftwentysixnaf! Will somebody 


say seven? Going at twenty-six dollars and a 
half—one ! Am I to have any more ? Your 
last chance, gentlemen ! Two ! Going—going— 
and gone, at twenty-six dollars and a half, to our 

worthy friend here in the broad-brimmed hat! ”_ 

and Alphonse struck a beam with his hammer. 

Friend David smiled with satisfaction. But he 
was n’t half so tickled as Jacob was, who thought it 
a capital joke that the Quaker had come to the sale 
and there paid more than the first price asked for 
the cow. 

“ Seems I was n’t so very grasping, after all! ” 
he said to himself. 

The pig and chickens were next sold. Then the 
garden crops, consisting chiefly of a few rows of 
corn and potatoes. 

Then the auctioneer put up his hammer, and the 
sale was closed. It had been a brilliant success, 
and as people went away, many carrying their 
purchases with them, they might have been heard 
praising Professor Pinkey. 

“ What a beautiful man ! ” said the old ladies. 

“ Smart, I tell ye ! ” said the men. 

“ Aint he nice, though ! ” was the comment of 
the admiring girls. 

Jacob was almost forgotten ; and he was quite 
contented to bC overlooked. Alphonse had inspired 
in him unbounded confidence and gratitude, and 
he gloried in his friend’s popularity. He had also 
other cause for satisfaction. 

When all was over, Deacon Jaffers reckoned up 
the proceeds of the sale, which amounted to the 
handsome sum of eighty-seven dollars. 

“Better keep it for ye, hadn’t I?” said the 
good man, thinking there was danger of Jacob’s 
losing it. 

“ A very kind and sensible suggestion,” Alphonse 
answered for the lad. “I am sure, Jacob, your 
money cannot be in better hands. However, I 
suppose, if you go to find your uncle in Cincinnati, 
it will be as well for you to take it with you ; indeed, 
you ’ll want some of it for the journey. If you go 
with me, I ’ll take care that you don’t lose it. I 
always, when traveling,” said the professor, turning 
to Jaffers, “ carry large sums ”—he spoke as if large 
sums were very common with him—“in a belt 
about my person ; and I shall advise him to do the 


“ A good idee,” said the deacon. “ Have a belt, 
Jacob, as the professor says ; and put all the money 
into it you don’t want to use for your daily ex¬ 
penses. Have ye re’ly made up your mind to go 
and find your uncle ? ” 

Jacob had concluded that it was the best thing 
he could do. 

“ Wal, wal; I ’ve talked with the professor, and 
I don’t know but’t is. I suppose, then, I’d better 
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give ye the money,— though it seems a good deal 
for a boy like you to have. I only hope you’ll 
make a wise use on’t.” 

And Jaffers put the money into Jacob’s hands. 
Wonder and pleasure sparkled in the boy’s eyes; 


it seemed to him a small fortune. And it added 
not a little to his triumphs to know that Joe Berry 
and the other boys with whom he had lateiy quar¬ 
reled were standing by, regarding him with admira¬ 
tion and envy. 


(To be continued.) 


A CHRISTMAS SONG. 

By Mrs. Hattie S. Russell. 

The oak is a strong and stalwart tree, 

And it lifts its branches up, 

And catches the dew right gallantly 
In many a dainty cup. 

And the world is brighter, and better made, 
Because of the woodman’s stroke, 

Descending in sun, or falling in shade, 

On the sturdy form of the oak. 

But stronger, I ween, in apparel green, 

And trappings so fair to see; 

With its precious freight, for small and great, 
Is the beautiful Christmas-tree. 

The elm is a kind and goodly tree, 

With its branches bending low; 

The heart is glad when its form we sec, 

As we list to the river’s flow. 

Ay! the heart is glad, and the pulses bound, 
And joy illumines the face, 

Whenever a goodly elm is found, 

• Because of its beauty and grace. 

But kinder, I ween, more goodly in mien, 
With branches more drooping and free, 
The tints of whose leaves, fidelity weaves, 

Is the beautiful Christmas-tree. 


The maple is supple, and lithe, and strong, 

And claimeth our love anew, 

When the days are listless, and quiet, and long, 
And the world is fair to view. 

And later,—as beauties and graces unfold,— 

A monarch right regally *drest, 

With streamers aflame, and pennons of gold, 

It seemeth of all the best. 

More lissome, I ween, the brightness and sheen, 
And the coloring, sunny and free, 

And the banners soft, that are held aloft, 

By the beautiful Christmas-tree. 
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The Guests. sort of thing, or they find the stairs uncomfortable, 

The guests at this hotel are horses; red horses and ask if the elevator is running, and otherwise 
id white; fiery racers from the prairies of Illinois, exhibit a lofty spirit unbecoming in sensible horses, 
id solemn dobbins from quiet farms in West Vir- Or, worse still, perhaps they are quarrelsome and 
nia. They come in squads of twenty and thirty, bite and kick their neighbors, or display other vari- 


and white; fiery racers from the prairies of Illinois, 
and solemn dobbins from quiet farms in West Vir¬ 
ginia. They come in squads of twenty and thirty, 


all the way from Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, and eties of ill manners. Certainly, such silly creatures 


THE ARRIVALS. 


ennsylvama, in the cars to New York. Then are not entitled to a residence in the Horse Hotel, 
e Y go to a great stable on Second avenue, there and the housekeeper soon sends them away to 
to wait till they recover from the effects of their some poorer horse residence, where they never will 
n e; and then they are invited to visit the great find half the luxuries and comforts of this popular 
orse Hotel on Third avenue, to see if they are fit house, 
company for the honorable residents of this palace The good horses—those sensible ones who know 
or horses. Here are some of the guests just enter- what is good for a horse—stay in the hotel; and if 
,Q g at the front door of the hotel and making the they could tell what they think about it, doubtless 
acquaintance of the manager. Perhaps when they there w ould be a mass meeting of the guests, with 
ar nve they do not take kindly to their private apart- a vote of thanks to the managers, or at least a com¬ 
ments, or they object to the bill of fare, or they ex- mittee of three to wait on the housekeeper and 
^ 6Ss a dislike for the style of work they must do chief cook, with an appropriate set of resolutions 
ere - Perhaps they wish a private table and that expressive of appreciation of their “kindness and 
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attention,” and full of words like “elegant apart¬ 
ments,” “choiceviands,” “politeness,” “urbanity,” 
etc., etc., etc. 

The Hotel. 

There are several large horse residences in New 
York. They each have beds for hundreds of horses, 
and the dining-tables are a hundred times larger 
than those of the “ Fifth Avenue” and “ Windsor” 
put together. The Horse Hotel, the largest one 
of all, is on Third avenue, between Sixty-fifth and 
Sixty-sixth streets. It is one vast iron building, six 
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assistants. Altogether, the hotel is unsurpassed for 
horse-luxury and elegance. 

The guests destined to patronize the Horse 
Hotel come cantering up Third avenue in small 
companies, and with their heads loosely tied to¬ 
gether to keep them from running away (they are 
strangers in the city, and are apt to be frightened 
at the noise and confusion, of the streets), and a man 
rides on one, and leads the rest to show them the 
way to the house. When they reach Sixty-fifth 
street, they pause before a great iron building with 
eight doors, each as big as a barn-door, in the 


hundred feet long and two hundred feet wide, and 
covers an entire block. It is three stories high, 
with a basement, and two thousand horses belong¬ 
ing to the Third Avenue Railroad Company reside 
there in a style of splendor and luxury quite un¬ 
known to horses who have never traveled from 
their native farms. There are waiting and recep¬ 
tion rooms, nice quarters for horses who happen to 
have a cold or a headache ; there is a fine hospital 
for those who are very sick; there is a house surgeon 
and shoe-maker, to say nothing of a cobbler to put 
on new heels or otherwise repair their shoes; and 
there is a housekeeper and a whole army of waiters 
and chamber-maids; also, a chief cook, with a dozen 


front, and a fine portico in the middle. This is the 
Horse Hotel. One would think so, for there are 
dozens of fat and hearty fellows standing about the 
door, just exactly as men stand about the “ Fifth 
Avenue” entrance, except that the horses do not 
smoke or pick their teeth in public—of course not; 
it is against the rules of the house. Then the man¬ 
ager appears, and politely invites them in, and they 
march through one of the great doors and enter 
the reception-room on the first floor. This room 
is a vast place, ten times as big as the largest meet¬ 
ing-house you ever saw. There are tracks all over 
the brick floor, and scores of horse-cars are coming 
in and going out all the time. There are horses 
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everywhere, some just coming in, others going out, 
and some standing patiently waiting for their turn 
to go to work. There is a great well, or open 
space, in the middle of the room, and here the 
guests can look up and down and see the whole 
height of the house. The place is cool and quiet, 
and the guests are glad to rest a moment from the 
glare and noise of the street. Presently the man¬ 
ager calls some of the waiters, and each horse is 
invited to go down-stairs and see the barber and 
shoe-maker, and to have a wash-up 
after the journey and get ready for 
dinner. Going up or down stairs is 
not particularly distressing. The 
stairs are wide and easy, and of 
course very properly carpeted with 
a choice pattern of hay-seed tapes¬ 
try, thick and soft. In fact, the stairs 
in this house are so easy and com¬ 
fortable, that even a strange horse 
that never walked up or down a pair 
of stairs in his life, thinks it only a 
superior kind of hill-side, very much 
like those on the old farm. 

The Dressing-Rooms. 

When the new guests reach the 
bottom of the stairs, they find them¬ 
selves in the queerest place imagin¬ 
able. A vast room full of horses — 
rows and rows of horses, as far as 
you can see. The new horses think 
there must be horses to the right 
of them, horses to the left of them, 
and^ horses before and behind. 

Twelve hundred horses, all in one 
great room together. However, the 
new-comers have not much time to 
look about, for the waiters invite 
them to have their shoes taken off. 

This done, their feet are washed and 
dressed, and their coats are cleaned 
and brushed, and then they are 
marched off to get a new pair of 
shoes. After this they are taken 
through the long halls, and shown 
to their rooms. A light lunch is all 
ready, and when the guest has eaten 
•t and taken a drink of water, he has a chance 
to look about and see what sort of company he 
is in. 

When one goes to a hotel, ona expects to receive 
Proper attention; so at the Horse Hotel there 
? re plenty of servants, but the queer thing about it 

that all the “maids”are men. Here is a picture 
0 one of the pretty chamber-maids, and you can- 
n °t t0 admire the charming style in which she 


puts up her back hair and the dainty gaiters she 
wears on her delicate feet. Every horse has a 
chamber-maid to wait on him, to make up his 
bed, to sweep out his room, and to set the table 
and brush his coat, and attend to all the other little 
horse-comforts. And excellent servants they are, 
for the guests look as nice and clean as possible. 
The coats are as glossy as silk, and every table has 
clean plates three times a day. Besides this, every 
horse can have a napkin if he asks for it politely. 


THE CHAMBHR-MAID. 

The Chambers. 

There are three sets of chambers in the Horse 
Hotel. One lot of over twelve hundred in the 
basement, and two more of over eight hundred in 
the third story. Those upstairs are divided into 
two sets. One is occupied by the horses that work 
in the night, and as these fellows sleep in the day¬ 
time, they have a separate place all by themselves, 
where the others will not disturb them by tramping 
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about in the corridors. The stalls or chambers are 
placed side by side in long rows the whole length 
of the great halls, and each horse stands facing 
another in the next row. The sides of each stall 


winter, he has the best of care and all the luxuries 
any reasonable horse can expect. The new-comer 
may also amuse himself in looking about at the 
horses that are coming and going all the time, or 



PREPARING DINNER. 


are low, and the new-comer has a good chance to 
see what is going oh. There is a broad aisle be¬ 
tween every double row of stalls, and plenty of 
room for the horses to find their way about, or up 
and down the broad sloping stair-ways. Every set 
of stalls is numbered, and they do say that an old 
resident, if let loose in the hotel, could find his way 
to his own room without once asking the attendants 
to show him the way. Besides, all the horses be¬ 
longing to one car are together, and they soon learn 
to know each other, and particularly the other 
horse in the same span. If the horse has a room 
in the basement, his stall is one of a short row run¬ 
ning across the building. If he is upstairs, the 
rows run the other way; but in either case, there is 
plenty of light, and the air is sweet and comfortable, 
and free from bad draughts from the open windows. 
In the winter, every horse has a good blanket; but 
in summer, he does not need it; and in summer or 


he may look out the window over the housetops, 
or make friends with the sparrows. These fat an 
lively birds are everywhere, upstairs and down. 
They sit on the tops of the stalls, and fly up and 
down stairs, and visit all the rooms just as they 
please. They even help themselves to the horses 
dinner, without once asking leave, and fill t® 
whole hotel with the sound of their twittering, an 
no doubt the horses find a good deal of fun in 
watching them. 

Breakfast, Dinner and Tea. 

The first week the country horse spends in the 
hotel, he tries the bill of fare to see if it agrees wi 
him. It is a bountiful table, and the corn-ste s, 
the oat-puddings, and hay-dessert, are prime, 
sides this, there are tip-top gravies of salt an 
water, and harmless coffee of pure Croton. Twenty^ 
seven pounds of oats, hay, and com, ground an 
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mixed, for every horse every day, and equally 
divided into three meals. The new guest thinks 
the fare excellent, and is mightily pleased with his 
good fortune, and eats it dll up every time with a 
good relish. Of course he must go out for exercise 
every day, and for the first month he makes one 
trip with the cars to the Post-Office and back each 
day. After that, when he is well accustomed to 
the luxurious fare at his hotel, he makes two trips 
a day, and that makes his day’s work,—all that is 
expected of him. If we visited the Horse Hotel at 
supper-time, we would see men dragging great 
hand-carts through the aisles between the rows of 
stalls, and giving each horse in turn his share, just 
as in this picture. 

Everywhere the utmost neatness and care, every¬ 
where the utmost attention, so that every member of 
the four-footed company be made perfectly comfort¬ 
able. In one place horses are coming in from their 
work, warm and perspiring, and the waiters rub 
them down, and lead them to their places, but give 


Everywhere hither and thither fly 1 the sparrows, 
up and down stairs and over the horses’ heads, and 
following the supper-carts about, to pick up a grain 
or two, as if they were the guests and the great 
house had been erected for their especial accom¬ 
modation. 

The Kitchen. 

Down-stairs, in a place safe from fire, is the 
kitchen, where the dinners for the two thousand 
guests are prepared. In one room is a steam- 
engine turning swiftly all day, that the mills may 
grind the tons of com and oats that are needed. 
In another room are great wooden tubs, where the 
com and oats and cut hay are mixed together. 
The tubs are as clean as good boards and plenty 
of scrubbing can make them, and the horse-cooks 
scatter salt in them, and then pour in the good 
things and stir them all together till a great pud¬ 
ding is made, and then the waiters come with their 
trays-on-wheels and take it away to the hungry 
company up and down stairs. The picture on the 



DIKNUR-TIMB. 


em n °thing to drink till they are cooled off and 
Perfectly rested and at ease; then they in turn 
ve their supper. Other horses that have had an 
e ar y supper are going out for a trip down town, 
they look fat and hearty, as if on the whole 
ey found the hotel comfortable and life reason- 
ably agreeable. 


opposite page shows how the cooks prepare the 
second course that follow’s the soup, and the one 
on this page represents the waiters attending the 
table. Every day the cooks must prepare break¬ 
fast, dinner and supper for two thousand horses, 
and a great mountain of food it makes—more hay 
and oats than two horses could drag in a hay-cart, 
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and more than enough to keep all the horses in 
some country villages for a whole year. 

The Hospital. 

Horses, like men, sometimes have their ill turns 
and fits of sickness; and the curious part of this is, 
that they take cold, and have sore throats and the 
rheumatism, and everything else that men are 
liable to have if they do not take care of themselves. 
So there is a doctor constantly on hand to look 
after the company, and to give them their pills and 
powders. The first sign that a car-horse exhibits 
of sickness is a slight lameness when at work. Do 
you think they whip him up and make him go 


gone, the doctor’s man dresses the patient’s feet and 
wipes them dry, and the horse feels a hundred times 
better, and thinks he could try that long tramp 
down town again without misgivings. The shoe¬ 
maker puts on new shoes, and the convalescent 
goes to his own room for a good supper and a 
night's rest, and to morrow he will be all right 
again. 

Another horse may decline his dinner, or refuse 
to rise early in the morning, or come home at 
night and droop his head and leave his supper 
untouched, and then the chamber-maids say the 
poor thing is really sick, and that the doctor must 
be called. The doctor comes and examines the 



faster? No; they take him right to the hotel, and 
call the doctor. The medical man looks wise, feels 
of the poor fellow’s feet, and says he is feverish and 
must have a warm bath. So the doctor’s assistant 
takes off the patient’s shoes, and leads him to the 
hospital for lame horses. This is a cool and shady 
room in the basement, and filled with comfortable 
stalls, and each having a big tub of warm water. 
Here the lame horse with fever in his feet has a 
foot-bath of warm water and hay-seed. He has 
tramped many a weary mile over the stones of 
Third avenue, and the bath is grateful and comfort¬ 
ing, and he holds his feet in it with resignation 
and patience, as if he felt sure that the wise doctor 
knew what was best. Then, after the fever has 


patient, and in a few moments he knows what is 
the trouble, and the horse is led away down-stairs 
and out into the yard to another part of the o e, 
to the hospital for sick horses. Here he has a 
double bed given him, and the doctor writes * 
prescription and gives it to the nurse, an 
medicine is prepared in a little apothecary s op 
attached to the hospital. Now, horses do not i 
medicines, and big doses are their particular is- 
like; so the wise doctor is a homeopathist, an^ 
administers his medicines in pills and powders a 
do not taste badly at all, and the horse takes t e 
without knowing it. Sometimes a sick horse, 
a sick boy, gets nervous and behaves in ways .. 
arc not nice, and then the nurse has to ho 
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head while the doctor gives him his medicine in a 
syringe. In this quiet and comfortable hospital, 
far away from all the noise of the street and the 
excitement of the hotel life, the sick horses soon 
recover, and then they go back to their work again ; 
or if they are old and nearly worn out, they are 
placed in stalls by themselves, and offered for sale 
to any one who cares to buy them. They are not 
wholly worn out, and on a farm and at light work, 


give one a better idea of the horse’s brains, and 
show that he is often almost human in his feelings 
and instincts. Nearly all of the two thousand 
horses gathered here display a docile and amiable 
spirit, and actually seem interested in their work. 
They take the greatest interest in all that is going 
on in the hotel, and when it comes to real down¬ 
right work in the traces, they certainly act as if they 
had consciences, as if they were proud and willing 



A FOOT-HATH. 


an an occasional taste of green grass, they 
jugnt live for years; so the farmers buy these old 
orses, and take them away to the country to spend 
e rest of their days in peace, far from noisy Third 
y enue and the wearisome jangle of the car-bells. 

ome boys and girls fancy a horse a stupid 
mature, without an idea above oats. A walk 
h 0 . building, with its hundreds of 

rses m rows beyond rows, with its great variety 
animals from every part of the Union, will soon 
Vol. IV.— 7 . 


to work, and wished to show that they appreciated 
the attention and kindness that were bestowed upon 
them. They sometimes quarrel among themselves, 
and display a curious jealousy of new-comers; but 
they rarely attempt to kick the waiters or bite the 
chamber-maids. Of course, they have to work, 
and to work hard; but they find in their great 
Horse Hotel every comfort in sickness or health, 
plenty to eat and drink, and the sparrows for com¬ 
pany. 
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THE FLOCK OF DOVES. 


BY Celia Thaxter. 


The world was like a wilderness 
Of soft and downy snow; 

The trees were plumed with feathery flakes, 
And the ground was white below. 

Came the little mother out to the gate 
To watch for her children three; 

Her hood was red as a poppy-flower, 

And rosy and young was she. 


And then she hid by the pine-tree tall, 

For the children’s tones rang sweet, 

As home from school, through the drifts so fight, 
They sped with merry feet. 

“ Oh, Nannie, Nannie I See the fence 
Alive with doves so white! ” 

“ Oh, hush ! don’t frighten them away!” 

They whisper with delight 



THE SNOW DOVES. 


She took the snow in her cunning hands, 
As waiting she stood alone, 

And lo! in a moment, beneath her touch, 
A fair white dove had grown. 

A flock she wrought, and on the fence 
Set them in bright array, 

With folded wings, or pinions spread, 
Ready to fly away. 


They crept so soft, they crept so still, 
The wondrous sight to see 1 
The little mother pushed the gate, 
And laughed out joyfully. 

She clasped them close, she kissed their 
And lips so sweet and red. 

“ The birds are only made of snow 
You are my doves,” she said. 
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THE BOYS OF MY BOYHOOD. 

By William Cullen Bryant. 


4 

t, 

is so ip: 


The conductor of St. Nicholas has asked me 
for a talk with the boys who read this magazine. 
If she had not at the same time suggested a sub¬ 
ject, I am pretty sure that I should not have com¬ 
plied with the request; but when she mentioned 
‘ The Boys of My Boyhood,” there was something 
in the words which carried my mind back to the 
early years of my life, and made me think that I 
might be able to hold the attention of the readers 
of the St. Nicholas for a little while in discours¬ 
ing of those who began life with me. 

The boys of the generation to which I belonged 
—that is to say, who were born in the last yefars 
of the last century or the earliest of this—were 
rought up under a system of discipline which put 
& reater distance between parents and their 
children than now exists. The parents seemed to 
t ink this necessary in order to secure obedience, 
hey were believers in the old maxim that famil- 
ianty breeds contempt. My own parents lived in 
e house with my grandfather and grandmother 
on the mother’s side. My grandfather was a dis¬ 
ciplinarian of the stricter sort, and I can hardly 
hnd words to express the awe in which I stood of 
,1m—an awe so great as almost to prevent anything 
1 e affection on my part, although he was in the 
main kind, and, certainly, never thought of being 
severe beyond what was necessary to maintain a 
proper degree of order in the family. 

The other boys in that part of the country, my 
00-mates and play-fellows, were educated on 
e same system. Yet'there were at that time 
me indications that this very severe discipline 
was begmning t0 relax With my father and 

er was on much easier terms than with mv 

mnHf a J er * ■ a ^ avor was to be as ked of my 
*L a er » 11 was asked with fear and trembling; 
j St W ? S P ost P one d to the last moment, and 

fnAa ^ 6 hesitation and blushes and a con- 
msed utterance. 

One of the means of keeping the boys of that 
8 rahon m order was a little bundle of birchen 
Zl„°" nd t0 6 etber by a small cord, and generally 
C ° n a na ^ a £ainst the wall in the kitchen, 
fumitn™ es ^® me d ^ muc h a part of the necessary 
Dlacp « , crane l ^ at hung in the kitchen fire- 

DeneH <. e _fh ov el tongs. It sometimes hap- 
of the a a 1 su ^ ere ^ a fate similar to that 

fledveH a ?if 1 r wounded by an arrow 

wi a feather from his own wing; in other 


words, the boy was made to gather the twigs in¬ 
tended for his own castigation. 

It has never been quite clear to me why the birch 
was chosen above all other trees of the wood to 
yield its twigs for this purpose. The beech of our 
forests produces sprays as slender, as flexible, and 
as tough ; and farmers, wherever the beech is com¬ 
mon, cut its long and pliant branches for driving 
oxen. Yet the use of birchen rods for the correc¬ 
tion of children is of very great antiquity. In his 
“ Discourse on Forest Trees,” written three hun¬ 
dred years ago, Evelyn speaks of birchen twigs as 
an implement of the school-master; and Loudon, 
in his “Arboretum,” goes yet further back. He 
says : “ The birch has been used as the instrument 
of correction in schools from the earliest ages.” 
The English poets of the last century make fre¬ 
quent mention of this use of birchen twigs ; but in 
Loudon’s time, whose book was published thirty 
years since, he remarks that the use of these rods, 
both in schools and private families, was fast pass¬ 
ing away,—a change on which the boys both of 
England and the United States may well be con¬ 
gratulated,—for the birchen rod was, in my time, 
even more freely used in the school than in the 
household. 

The chastisement which was thought so whole¬ 
some in the case of boys, was at that time adminis¬ 
tered, for petty crimes, to grown-up persons. About 
a mile from where I lived stood a public whipping¬ 
post, and I remember seeing a young fellow, of 
about eighteen years of age, upon whose back, by 
direction of a justice of the peace, forty lashes ha$ 
just been laid, as the punishment for a theft which 
he had committed. His eyes were red, like those 
of one who had been crying, and I well remember 
the feeling of curiosity, mingled with pity and fear, 
with which I gazed on him. That, I think, was 
the last example of corporal punishment inflicted 
by law in that neighborhood. The whipping-post 
stood in its place for several years afterward, the 
memorial of a practice which had passed away. 

The awe in which the boys of that time held 
their parents extended to all elderly persons, toward 
whom our behavior was more than merely respect¬ 
ful, for we all observed a hushed and subdued de¬ 
meanor in their presence. Toward the ministers 
of the gospel this behavior was particularly marked. 

At that time, every township in Massachusetts, the 
State in which I lived, had its minister, who was 
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settled there for life, and when he once came 
among his people was understood to have entered 
into a connection with them scarcely less lasting 
than the marriage tie. The community in which 
he lived regarded him with great veneration, and 
the visits which from time to time he made to the 
district schools seemed to the boys important occa¬ 
sions, for which special preparation was made. 
When he came to visit the school which I attended, 
we all had on our Sunday clothes, and were ready 
for him with a few answers to the questions in the 
“ Westminster Catechism.” He heard us recite 
our lessons, examined us in the catechism, and 
then began a little address, which I remember was 
the same on every occasion. He told us how much 
greater were the advantages of education which we 
enjoyed than those which had fallen to the lot of 
our parents, and exhorted us to make the best 
possible use of them, both for our own sakes and 
that of our parents, who were ready to make any 
sacrifice for us, even so far as to take the bread out 
of their own mouths to give us. I remember being 
disgusted with this illustration of parental kindness 
which I was obliged to listen to twice at least in 
every year. 

The good man had, perhaps, less reason than 
he supposed to magnify the advantages of educa¬ 
tion enjoyed in the common schools at that time. 
Reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic, with a 
little grammar and a little geography, were all that 
was taught, and these by persons much less quali¬ 
fied, for the most part, than those who now give 
instruction. Those, however, who wished to pro¬ 
ceed further took lessons from graduates of the 
colleges, who were then much more numerous in 
proportion to the population than they now are. 

The profound respect shown to the clergy in 
those days had this good effect—that wherever 
there was a concourse of people, their presence 
prevented the occurrence of anything disorderly or 
unseemly. The minister, therefore, made it one 
of his duties to be present on those occasions which 
brought people together in any considerable num¬ 
bers. His appearance had somewhat the effect 
which that of a policeman now has at a public 
assembly in one of our large towns. At that time 
there was, in each township, at least one company 
of militia, which was required to hold several meet¬ 
ings in the course of the year, and at these, I 
remember, the minister was always present. The 
military parade, with the drums and fifes and other 
musical instruments, was a powerful attraction for 
the boys, who came from all parts of the neighbor¬ 
hood to the place at which the militia mustered. 
But on these occasions there was one respect in 
which the minister’s presence proved but a slight 
restraint upon excess. There were then no tem¬ 


perance societies, no temperance lecturers held 
forth, no temperance tracts were ever distributed, 
nor temperance pledges given. It was, to be sure, 
esteemed a shame to get drunk; but as long as 
they stopped short of this, people, almost without 
exception, drank grog and punch freely with¬ 
out much fear of a reproach from any quarter. 
Drunkenness, however, in that demure population, 
was not obstreperous, and the man who was over¬ 
taken by it was generally glad to slink out of sight 
I remember an instance of this kind. There 
had been a muster of a militia company on the 
church green for the election of one of its officers, 
and the person elected had treated the members of 
the company and all who were present to sweetened 
rum and water, carried to the green in pailfuls, 
with a tin cup to each pail for the convenience of 
drinking. The afternoon was far spent, and I was 
going home with other boys, when we overtook a 
young man who had taken too much of the election 
toddy, and in endeavoring to go quietly home, had 
got but a little way from the green, when he fell in 
a miry place, and was surrounded by three or four 
persons, who assisted in getting him on his legs 
again. The poor fellow seemed in great distress, 
and his new nankeen pantaloons, daubed with the 
mire of the road, and his dangling limbs, gave him 
a most wretched appearance. It was, I think, the 
first time that I had ever seen a drunken man. As 
I approached to pass him by, some of the older 
boys said to me, “ Do not go too near him, for if 
you smell a drunken man it will make you drunk. 
Of course I kept at a good distance, but not out o 
hearing, for I remember hearing him lament his 
condition in these words : “ Oh dear, I shall die! 

“ Oh dear, I wish I had n’t drinked any ! ” “0 h 
dear, what will my poor Betsy say ? ” What is 
poor Betsy said l never heard, but I saw him le 
off in the direction of his home, and I continu 
on my way with the other boys, impressed with a 
salutary horror of drunkenness and a fear of drunken 
men. 

One of the entertainments of the boys of my time 
was what were called the “ raisings,” meaning t e 
erection of the timber frames of houses or barns» 
to which the boards were to be afterward nailed. 
Here the minister made a point of being P 1 ®*® ** 
and hither the able-bodied men of the neigh Jj 
t hood, the young men especially, were summon > 
and took part in the work with great alacrity, 
was a spectacle for us next to that of a performe 
on the tight-rope, to see the young men w 
steadily on the narrow footing of the beams^ 
great height from the ground, or as st ° 
catch in their hands the wooden pins and the ra 
flung to them from below. They vied with ea 
other in the dexterity and daring with whic / 
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^ went through with the work, and when the skeleton 
ssl °[ the buildin S was put together, some one among 
V generally capped the climax of fearless ac- 

m bvlty by standing on the ridge-pole with his head 

i 2 downward and his heels in the air. At that time 

ac even tbe P rese nce of the minister was no restraint 

a Up ° n flow of milk P uncb and grog, which in 
k “J?® was takcn to excess. The practice of 

& ^ ,n g the neighbors to these “ raisings” is now 

Tie discontinued m the rural neighborhoods; the car- 

ll Provide their own workmen for the busi¬ 
es ness of adjusting the timbers of the new building 

si to each otber > a nd there is no consumption of 

& Another of the entertainments of rustic life in the 

M rcgl “ n ofwh| ch I am speaking was the making of 

j* ™ple sugar. This was a favorite frolic of the boys. 

#■ n “f a PP aratus for the sugar camp was of a much 

* ™ d h ^" d * han ls now “sed. The sap was brought 

- a huthets from the wounded trees and poured into 
it Jf? * caldron which hung over a hot fire from a 
! nnlhiTc , 15016 SU PP° rted * eac h end by an 

- (im/.h v k6 P u anted in the ground- Since that 
ime they have built in every maple grove a sugar- 

* lT- a Iittle building in which the processor 

* Zm " E SUgar 15 Carried on with several ingenious 

i: “ ntnvan ces unknown at that time, when every- 

tlung was done in the open air. " 

MarT T , father ’ s door - in the latter part of 
i " C a hand the ear ‘y P a rt of April, we could see 
c a r n C0 '“ mnS ° f Smoke risin g over the 

£ on. Aft " ,r 6nt P aces where the work was going 
for three 61 * th f C Sa P had been collected and boiled 
. “J da * s > the time came when the 

of sugar g ™“‘ d ““ made *° pass int0 the form 
of surf! ThlS W3S When the siru P had become 
• uch a consistency that it would “feather”— 

small en ^’ t Wbe " a beechen twig, formed at the 
ZJZ\) 3 Uttle l0 ° P ’ di PP ed in ‘° the ho, 

air a Sh, Uf> °" by the breatb > sent into the 
•ken lifted 5 athery film - The huge caldron was 
either dh^ i™” the fire ’ and its contents were 
i ill P th P ° Ut 3nd P °, UrCd into molds > or stirred 
' ordinary hr !!* 6 Slr “ P C °° l6d and took the form of 
oss w^exr W d- SU f ar l00S6 grains ' This P roc - 
' Q «etowMcMte g L mtereSting ‘° th6 b0yS wh0 

time to time tK dlffer6nt stages and t0 try fn >m 
“ bme the sirup as it thickened. 

theears of 1 i n nH he * aSk ° f stri PP in g the husks from 
social meetin ^ made 1,16 occasion of 

P»rt. A fe!?’ * n Which the b °y s took a special 
“ a huskin^. er T° Uld a PP°int what was called 
The care o E f rn! Wb,ch be invited his neighbors, 
with part 0 f the^t "n. tbe busk ’ som etimes along 
floor. In the ? k ? were be aped on the bam 
seated on P aJ e ^ n ri & lanterr, s were brought, and, 

Piles of dry husks, the men and boys 


stripped the ears of their covering, and breaking 
them from the stem with a sudden jerk, threw them 
mto baskets placed for the purpose. It was often a 
merry time; the gossip of the neighborhood was 
talked over, stones were told, jests went round, 
and at the proper hour the assembly adjourned to 
the dwelling-house and were treated to pumpkin- 
pie and cider, which in that season had not been 
so long from the press as to have parted with its 
sweetness. 

Quite as cheerful were the “ apple-parings,” 
which on autumn evenings brought together the 
young people of both sexes in little circles. The 
fruit of the orchards was pared and quartered and 
the core extracted, and a supply of apples in this 
state provided for making what was called “ apple¬ 
sauce,” a kind of preserve of which every family 
laid in a large quantity every year. 

The cider-making season in autumn was, at the 
time of which I am speaking, somewhat correspond¬ 
ent to the vintage in the wine countries of Europe. 
Large tracts of land in New England were over¬ 
shadowed by rows of apple-trees, and in the month 
of May a journey through that region was a journey 
through a wilderness of bloom. In the month of 
October the whole population was busy gathering 
apples under the trees, from which they fell in 
heavy showers as the branches were shaken by 
the strong arms of the farmers. The creak of the 
cider-mill, turned by a horse moving in a circle, 
was heard in every neighborhood as one of the 
most common of rural sounds. The freshly pressed 
juice of the apples was most agreeable to boyish 
tastes, and the whole process of gathering the fruit 
and making the cider came in among the more 
laborious rural occupations in a way which diversi¬ 
fied them pleasantly, and which made it seem a 
pastime. The time that was given to making cider, 
and the number of barrels made and stored in the 
cellars of the farm-houses, would now seem incred¬ 
ible. A hundred barrels to a single farm was no 
uncommon proportion, and the quantity swallowed 
by the men of that day led to the habits of intem¬ 
perance which at length alarmed the more thought¬ 
ful part of the community, and gave occasion to 
the formation of temperance societies and the intro¬ 
duction of better habits. 

From time to time, the winter evenings, and 
occasionally a winter afternoon, brought the young 
people of the parish together in attendance upon 
a singing-school. Some person who possessed 
more than common power of voice and skill in 
modulating it, was employed to teach psalmody, 
and the boys were naturally attracted to his school 
as a recreation. It often happened that the teacher 
was an enthusiast in his vocation, and thundered 
forth the airs set down in the music-books with a 
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fervor that was contagious. A few of those who 
attempted to learn psalmody were told that they 
had no aptitude for the art, and were set aside, but 
that did not prevent their attendance as hearers ot 
the others. In those days a set of tunes were in 
fashion mostly of New England origin, which have 
since been laid aside in obedience to a more fastidi¬ 
ous taste. They were in quick time, sharply ac¬ 
cented, the words clearly articulated, and often 
running into fugues in which the bass, the tenor, 
and the treble chased each other from the middle 
to the end of the stanza. I recollect that some 
impatience was manifested when slower and graver 
airs of church music were introduced by the choir, 
and I wondered why the words should not be sung 
in the same time tliat they were pronounced in 
reading. 

The streams which bickered through the narrow 
glens of the region in which I lived were much 
better stocked with trout in those days than now, 
for the country had been newly opened to settle¬ 
ment. The boys all were anglers. I confess to 
having felt a strong interest in that “sport,” as I 
no longer call it. I have long since been weaned 
from the propensity of which I speak; but I have 
no doubt that the instinct which 'inclines so many 
to it, and some of them our grave divines, is a 
remnant of the original wild nature of man. An¬ 
other “sport,” to which the young men of the 
neighborhood sometimes admitted the elder boys, 
was the autumnal squirrel-hunt. The young men 
formed themselves into two parties equal in num¬ 
ber, and fixed a day for the shooting. The party 
which on that day brought down the greatest num¬ 
ber of squirrels was declared the victor, and the 
contest ended with some sort of festivity in the 
evening. 

I have not mentioned other sports and games of 
the boys of that day,—that is to say, of seventy or 
eighty years since,—such as wrestling, running, 
leaping, base-ball, and the like, for in these there 
was nothing to distinguish them from the same 
pastimes at the present day. There were no public 
lectures at that time on subjects of general interest; 
the profession of public lecturer was then unknown, 
and eminent men were not solicited, as they now 
are, to appear before audiences in distant parts of 
the country, and gratify the curiosity of strangers 
by letting them hear the sound of their voices. 
Put the men of those days were far more given 
to attendance on public worship than those who 
now occupy their place, and of course they took 
their boys with them. They were not satisfied 
with the morning and afternoon services, but each 
neighborhood held a third service of its own in the 
evening. Here some lay brother made a prayer, 
hymns were sung by those who were trained at the 


singing-schools, a sermon was read from the works 
of some orthodox divine, and now and then a word 
of exhortation was addressed to the hide assembly 
by some one who was more fluent in speech than 

the rest. . , 

Every parish had its tything-men, two in number 
generally, whose business it was to maintain order 
in the church during divine service, and who sat 
with a stern countenance through the sermon, 
keeping a vigilant eye on the boys in the distant 
pews and in the galleries. Sometimes, when he 
detected two of them communicating with each 
other, he went to one of them, took him by the 
button, and leading him away, seated him beside 
himself. His power extended to other delinquen¬ 
cies. He was directed by law to see that the Sab¬ 
bath was not profaned by people wandering in the 
fields and angling in the brooks. At that time a 
law, no longer in force, directed that any peison 
who absented himself unnecessarily from public 
worship for a certain length of time, should pay a 
fine into the treasury of the county. I re ™ cm , a 
several persons of whom it was said that they had 
been compelled to pay this fine, but I 0 not 
member any of them who went to church after- 

W3 For the boys of the present day an immense 
number of books have been provided, some of them 
excellent, some mere trash or worse, but scarce any 
are now read which arc not of recent date, 
question is often asked, What books had they 
read seventy or eighty years since? ey 
books, and some of great merit. Thtn 
“Sanford and Merton,” and “Little Jack; 
was “ Robinson Crusoe,” with its variations i 
Swiss Family Robinson ” and “ The New Robinson 
Crusoe; - there was Mrs. Trimmer’s “ Knowledge 
of Nature,” and Berquin’s lively narratives 
sketches translated from the French; the 1 * 
Philip Quarll,” and Watts’s “Poems for Cbm 


dren,”'"and Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progn»>’’ 
Mrs. Barbauld’s writings, and the Miscel 
Poems” of Cowper. Later, we had Mrs. B 
worth’s “Parent’s Assistant” and Evening 
Home.” All these, if not numerous, were 
often read, and the frequent reading of a te g 
books is thought to be at least as im P r0V1 "°„ w 
useful in storing the mind and teaching 
think—as the more cursory reading of many- 
elementary books there was no lack, nor> as 
already intimated, any scarcity of pnva e i 
ors, principally clergymen, educated at uic 

I have here set down such particulars 
occur to me of the employments, the am 
and the studies amidst which the boys o J 
grew up and were trained for the duties 
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hood. Of those who set out with me in life there 
are few now remaining; they are like old trees in 
a young wood, waiting for a high wind to snap 
their aged trunks and level them with the ground. 

They became dispersed to different parts of the 
country, particularly the new States of the West, 
whose institutions they have helped to form. They 
had grown up, in the main, a conscientious genera¬ 
tion-laborious, enterprising, strict in the perform¬ 
ance of duty, and obedient to the laws; and on 
this account they were the very men to whom the 
task of forming new communities might be most 
advantageously committed. A few of them became 
distinguished above their fellows. One became 
an eminent Orientalist, and settled at Athens, in 
Greece. Another, with whom I used 1 to contend 
in the foot-race, became one of the millionaires of 
New York, and died not long since full of days, 


leaving an honored memory. A third, my school¬ 
fellow in preparing for college, retired from a pros¬ 
perous mercantile career to become a lecturer on 
political economy and the author of valuable works 
on that science. One with whom I had a series of 
written disputations, migrated to Indiana and be¬ 
came one of its legislators. One was afterward the 
founder of the American Tract Society, and now, 
in the calm evening of a long life, employs himself 
in writing its history. Two went to the East as 
missionaries, and in the midst of their labors laid 
down their lives before the approach of old age. 

Whatever may have been the merits or the 
shortcomings of the generation to which these men 
belonged, they are now with the past, and it is yet 
to be seen whether the different system now adopted 
in training the youth of our country will give it a 
better class of citizens. 


THE SECRET DOOR. 

(A Christmas Story 0/ Two Hundred Years Ago.) 


By Susan Coolidge. 


Knowle, in Kent, is an ancient manor-house. 
It stands knee-deep in rich garden and pasture 
lands, with hay-fields and apple-orchards stretching 
beyond, and solemn oak woods which whisper and 
shake their wise heads when the wind blows, as 
though possessed of secrets which must not be 
spoken. It is a real place, and the room which 
you see in the picture is a real room. That makes 
, e picture much more interesting; don’t you 
think so? 

Very much as it looks to-day, it looked two hun- 
rcd and thirty years ago, when Charles the First 
was king of England. That was the Charles who 
a his head cut off, you may remember. Blue 
nstmas smokes curled from the twisted chim- 
, ne ys * n ^ 45 » just as they will this year if the world 
* a r nth *°nger. The samedinnery fragrance 
ai t - air ’ for g00< * clieer smells pretty much 
e m all ages and the world over. A few changes 
, e . re ma y be—thicker trees, beds of gay flowers 
ic were not known in that day; and where 
nee t e moat—a ditch-like stream of green water 
vered with weeds and scum—ran round the walls, 
th n ° w a triml y cut border of verdant turf. But 
ese changes are improvements, and in all im- 
bouse keeps its old look, undis- 
by modem times and ways. 


In the same nursery where modern boys and 
girls eat, sleep and learn their A, B, C to-day, two 
children lived. You see them in the picture—little 
Ralph Tresham and his sister Henrietta. Quaint, 
old-fashioned creatures they would look to us now; 
but, in spite of their formal dresses and speech, 
they were bright and merry and happy as any 
children you can find among your acquaintances. 
Ralph’s name was pronounced “Rafe,” and he 
always called his sister “ Hexie.” 

Christmas did not come to Knowle in its usual 
bright shape in 1645. Gloom and sadness and 
anxiety overshadowed the house; and though the 
little ones did not understand what the cause of the 
anxiety was, they felt something wrong, and went 
about quietly whispering to each other in comers, 
instead of whooping and laughing, as had been 
their wont. They had eaten their Christmas beef, 
and toasted the king in a thimbleful of wine, as 
usual, but their mother cried when they did so ; and 
Joyce, the old butler, had carried off the pudding 
with a face like a funeral. So, after dinner, they 
crept away to the nursery, and there, by the win¬ 
dow, began a long whispering talk. Hexie had 
something very exciting to tell. 

“ Nurse thought I was asleep,” she'said, “but I 
was n’t quite ; and when they began to talk I woke 
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up. That was n’t wrong, was it, Rafe? I could n’t 
sleep when I could n’t, could I ? ” 

“ I suppose not; but you need n’t have listened,” 
said Rafe, whose notions about honor were very 
strict. 

“ I did pull the pillow over my ear, but the words 
would get in,” went on Henrietta, piteously. “And 
it was so interesting. Did you know that there 
were such creatures as Bogies, Rafe ? Dorothy 
thinks we have got one in our house, and that its 


replied Hexie. “How long is it, brother?—since 
Humphrey went away, I mean. Wont he ever 
come back?” 

“ I asked Winifred once, but she only said, ‘God 
knew,’ that nothing had been heard of him since 
the battle when the king was taken. He might be 
dead, or he might be escaped into foreign parts— 
and then she cried, oh, so hard, Hexie l Poor 
Humphrey ! I hope he is n’t dead. But, about the 
Bogie, how curious it must be to meet one! Oh, I 



“LET CS GO BACK,” SHE CRIED. 


hole is in the great gallery, because once when she 
was there dusting the armor, she heard a queer 
noise in the wall, and what else could it be ? It 
eats a great deal, does the Bogie. That’s the reason 
nurse is sure we have got one. It ate all the cold 
sheep’s-head yesterday, and the day before half the 
big pasty. No victual is safe in the larder, the 
Bogie has such a big appetite, nurse says.” 

“ I remember about the sheep’s-head,” said Rafe, 
meditatively. “Almost all of it was left, and I 
looked to see it come in cold; but when I asked, 
Joyce said there was none. Cold sheep’s-head is 
very good. ^Do you remember how much Hum¬ 
phrey used to like it ? ” 

“ I don’t remember exactly, it is so long ago,” 


say, let us go to the gallery now, and see if we hear 
any strange noises there. Will you ? ” 

“Oh, Rafe ! I’m afraid. I don’t quite like-” 

“ But you can’t be afraid if I’m there,” said Rafe, 
valiantly; “besides, I’ll put on Humphrey’s old 
sword which he left behind. Then if the Bogie 
comes—we shall see ! ” 

Rafe spoke like a conquering hero, Hexie thought; 
so, though she trembled, she made no further ob¬ 
jection, but stood by while he lifted down the 
sword, helped to fasten its belt over his shoulder, 
and followed along the passage which led to the 
gallery. The heavy sword clattered and rattled as 
it dragged on the floor, and the sound was echoed 
in a ghostly way, which renewed Hexie’s fears. 
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“ Rafe I Rafe ! let us go back 1 ” she cried. 

“Go back yourself if you are afraid,” replied 
Ralph, stoutly; and as going back alone through 
the dim passage seemed just then worse than stay¬ 
ing where she was, Hexie stayed with her valiant 
brother. 

Very softly they unlatched the gallery door, and 
stole in. It was a long, lofty apartment, paneled 
with cedar-wood, to which time had given a beau¬ 
tiful light-brown color. The ceiling, of the same 
wood, was carved, here and there, with shields, 
coats of arms, and other devices. There was lit¬ 
tle furniture: one tall cabinet, a few high-backed 
Dutch chairs, and some portraits hanging on the 
walls. The sun, not yet quite set, poured a stream 
of red light across the polished floor, leaving the 
far corners and the empty spaces formidably dusk. 
The children had seldom been in the gallery at 
this hour, and it looked to them almost like a 
strange place, not at all as it did at noonday when 
they came to jump up and down the slippery 
floor, and play hide-and-seek in the corners which 
now seemed so dark and dismal. 

Even Rafe felt the difference, and shivered in 
spite of his bold heart and the big sword by his 
si<je. Timidly they went forward, hushing their 
footsteps and peering furtively into the shadows. 
Suddenly Hexie stopped with a little scream. 

Close to them stood a huge suit of armor, larger 
and taller than a man. The empty eye-holes of 
the helmet glared out quite like real eyes, and the 
whole figure was terrible enough to frighten any 
little girl. But it was not at the armor that Hexie 
screamed; the iron man was an old friend of the 
children’s. Many a game of hide-and-seek had 
they played around, and behind, and even inside 
him; for Humphrey had contrived a cunning way 
by which the figure could be taken to pieces and 
put together again; and more than once Rafe 
had been popped inside, and had lain shaking 
with laughter while Hexie vainly searched for him 
through all the gallery. This had not happened 
lately, for Rafe was hardly strong enough to manage 
by himself the screws and hinges which opened the 
annor; but he knew the iron man too well to scream 
at him, and so did Hexie. The object which ex¬ 
cited her terror was something different, and so 
strange and surprising that it is no wonder she 
screamed. 

Close by the armor, half hidden by a curtain of 
heavy tapestry, was an open door, where never door 
had been known to' be. It stood ajar, and dimly 
visible inside was a narrow staircase winding up¬ 
ward. 

“ The hole of the Bogie! ” gasped Hexie, clutch- 
mg at Rafe’s arm. He started, and felt for the 
sword. It rattled fearfully, and the sound com¬ 


pleted Hexie’s terror. She burst away, flew like a 
scared lapwing down the gallery, along the pas¬ 
sages, and never stopped till she reached the 
nursery-and her own bed, where, with two pillows 
and the quilt drawn over her head, she lay sobbing 
bitterly at the thought of Ralph left behind, to be 
eaten perhaps by the Bogie 1 Poor little Hexie 1 

Ralph, meanwhile, stood his ground. His heart 
beat very fast, but he would not run away,—that was 
for girls. It must be owned, however, that when a 
moment later the sound of muffled voices became 
audible down the stairs, he trembled extremely, 
and was guilty of the unmanlike act of hiding be¬ 
hind the curtain. He was only ten years old, which 
must plead his excuse with bigger boys who are 
confident that they could never, under any circum¬ 
stances, hide themselves or be afraid. 

The voices drew nearer, steps sounded, and two 
figures came out of the narrow door-way. Could 
there be two Bogies ? No wonder they ate so much. 
But in another minute all thought of Bogies van¬ 
ished from Ralph’s mind, for in one of the figures 
he recognized his own sister Winifred. 

Her companion was a man. There was some¬ 
thing familiar in his form. It moved forward, and 
Ralph jumped so that the big sword rattled again. 
Bogie number two was his brother Humphrey, 
mourned as dead ever since the summer before, 
when so many brave gentlemen gave up their lives 
for King Charles at the battle of Naseby. 

“What noise was that?” whispered Winifred, 
fearfully. 

“ Some sound from below,” replied Humphrey, 
after listening a moment. “ Must you go, Winnie ? ” 

“I must, dear Humphrey. I dare not absent 
myself longer lest I be missed and suspected. Oh, 
if to-morrow were but over, and you safe on the 
French lugger and over the sea 1 I cannot breathe 
while this hiding and danger go on.” 

“ I suppose I ought to be glad also,” said Humph¬ 
rey, ruefully; “but to me that French lugger 
means exile, and loneliness, and poverty, for the 
rest of my life, perhaps. Better have laid down 
my life with the rest at Naseby, in striking one last 
blow for the king.” 

“Don’t, don’t speak so!” protested Winifred, 
tearfully. “You are alive, thank God; and once 
these wars are over we may rejoin you, and have a 
happy home somewhere, if not in the land of our 
fathers. Now, dear Humphrey, have you all you 
need for the night ? ” 

“ Christmas cheer,” said Humphrey, in a would- 
be cheerful voice. “Beef and ale,—what better 
fare could be? You are a gallant provider, my 
Winnie, and there is need, for since I have lain 
in that hole with nothing else to do, my appetite 
has raged like a wolf. That sheep’s-head was 
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wondrous savory. I say though, Winnie, what do 
the servants think of the famine I create in the 
larder ? ” 

“ Oh, the stupid creatures fancy that a Bogie has 
taken up his residence here. A very hungry Bogie, 
Joyce calls the creature! ” 

The brother and sister laughed; then they 
kissed each other. 

“Good-night, dearest Winifred.” 

“Good-night, brother;” and Humphrey vanished 
up the stairs. Winifred lingered a moment; then, 
as if remembering something, opened the door 
again and ran after him. Ralph marked that she 
laid her hand on a particular boss in the carved 
wainscot, and pressed it in hard, whereon the door 
sprang open. He stole out, laid his hand on the same 
boss, and felt the spring give way under his touch. 
Some undefined idea of stealing in later, to make 
Humphrey a visit, was in his head; but he heard 
Winifred returning, and hurried out of the gallery. 
Putting back the sword in its place, he entered the 
nursery. No Hexie was visible, but a sobbing sound 
drew his attention to a tumbled heap on the bed. 

“ Is that you, Hexie? Why, what are you cry¬ 
ing about?” pulling away the pillow which she 
held tight. 

“ Oh, Rafe! Then the Bogie did n’t eat you, 
after all 1 ” And Hexie buried her tear-stained face 
in his shoulder. 

“ Bogie l Nonsense! There are no such things 
as Bogies l ” 

“ What was it, then, that lived up that dreadful 
stairs ? ” 

“ I can’t tell you; only it was nothing at all 
dreadful. And, Hexie, don’t say a word about that 
door to any one, will you ? It might make great 
trouble if you did.” 

“ I did tell Deborah, when she fetched the can¬ 
dle and asked why I cried, that I saw a strange 
door in the gallery,” faltered Hexie, truthful, 
though penitent.* 

“Oh! Hexie, how could you? I don’t like 
Deborah, and her father is a crop-eared knave. 
Humphrey said so one day. How could you talk 
to her about the door, Hexie ? ” 

“ I—don’t know. I was frightened, and she 
asked me,” sobbed Hexie. “ Will it do any harm, 
Rafe?” 

“ It may,” said Rafe, gloomily. “ But don’t cry, 
Hexie. You meant no harm, at all events.” 

“ Oh, don’t speak so gravely and so like Joyce,” 
said Hexie, much troubled. She cried herself to 
sleep that night Deborah, who undressed her, 
asked many questions about the gallery and the 
door. 

“ It was very dark, and perhaps she mistook,”— 
that was all Hexie could be made to say. Ralph 


was disturbed and wakeful, and slept later than 
usual next morning. He jumped up in a hurry 
and made what haste he could with dressing and 
breakfast, but it seemed as though they never took 
so much time before; and all the while he ate he 
was conscious of a stir and bustle in the house, 
which excited his curiosity very much. Knocking— 
the sound of feet—something unusual was going on. 

As soon as possible he slipped away from nurse 
and ran to the gallery. The door was half open. 
He looked in, and stood still with terror. Men, in 
brown uniforms and steel caps, were there sound¬ 
ing the walls and tapping the floor-boards with 
staves. The gallery seemed full of them, though 
when Rafe counted there were but five. 

“ This man of iron was, in all likelihood, a 
Malignant also,” he heard one of them say, striking 
the armor with his fist. 

« He is somewhat old for that. Methinks that 
is armor of the time of that man of blood, Harry 
the Eighth. Move it aside, Jotham, that we may 
search the farther panel.” 

So the heavy figure was thrust into a corner, and 
the men went on tapping with their wands. Rafe 
groaned within himself when he heard them declare 
that the wall sounded hollow, and saw them search¬ 
ing for a spring. Twenty times it seemed as though 
they must have lighted on the right place. Twenty 
times they just missed it. 

“We were ill advised to come without tools,” 
declared the man who seemed leader of the party. 

“ Come thou to my shop, Peter Kettle, and thou, 
Bartimeus and Zerrubabel, and we will fetch such 
things as are needful. Jotham, stay thou here, to 
see that no man escapeth from the concealment 
behind the wall.” 

So four of the men went away, leaving Jotham 
striding up and down as on guard. Presently 
came a shout from beneath the window : 

“ Jotham ! our leader hath dropped his pouch in 
which are the keys of the smithy. Hasten and 
bring it to the outer door.” 

“ Aye, aye ! ” answered Jotham, and, pouch in 
hand, he ran down the stairs. Now was Rafe’s op¬ 
portunity. Like a flash he was across the gallery, 
his hand on the boss. The door flew open, and 
he fell into the arms of Humphrey, who, sword in 
hand and teeth set, stood on the lower step of the 
staircase, prepared to sell his liberty as dearly as 
possible. 

“ Rafe ! little Rafe 1 ” he exclaimed. 

- “Hush! The man will come back,” panted 
Rafe. “ Come away—hide—oh, where ? ” Then 
with a sudden inspiration he dragged his brother 
toward the iron man. “Get inside,” he cried. 
“ They will never think of searching there l Oh, 
Humphrey—make haste ! Get inside ! ” 
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There was no time to be lost. With the speed of 
desperation, Humphrey unscrewed, lifted, stepped 
inside the armor. Rafe slipped the fastenings to¬ 
gether, whispered “ shut your eyes,” and flew back 
to his hiding-place. Just in time, for Jotham’s 
step was on the stair, and next moment he entered 
the gallery, and resumed his march up and down, 
little dreaming that the man sought for was peep¬ 
ing through the helmet holes at him, not three feet 
away. 

Presently the other soldiers came back with ham¬ 
mers and wrenches, and in a short time the beauti¬ 
ful wainscot, split into pieces, lay on the floor. 
Suddenly there was a shout. The secret door had 
flown open, and the staircase stood revealed. Four 
of the men, with pikes and pistols, prepared to 
ascend, while the fifth guarded the opening below. 

At that moment Winifred entered the gallery 
from the farther end. She turned deadly pale when 
she saw the open door and the men. 

“Oh! Heaven have mercy!” she cried, and 
dropped half fainting into a chair. 

Rafe darted across the floor and seized her hand. 

“ Hush,” he whispered. “ Don’t say a word, 
sister. He is safe.” 

“ He? Who?” cried the amazed Winifred. 

But now voices sounded from above. The fnen 
were coming down. Winifred rallied her courage, 
rose, and went forward. She was very white still, 
but she spoke in a steady voice. Her two brothers, 
Humphrey in his hiding-place and little Rafe by 
her side, both admired her greatly, 

“ What fs the meaning of this, Jotham Green?” 
she demanded. “ By what warrant do you enter 
and spoil our house ? ” 

“By the warrant which all true men have to 
search for traitors,” said Jotham. 

“ You will find none such here,” responded Win¬ 
ifred firmly. 

“We find the lurking-place in which one such 
has doubtless lain,” said Zerrubabel. “Where 
holes exist, look out for vermin.” 

“You are less than civil, neighbor. An old 
house like this has many strange nooks and corners 
of which the inhabitants may have neither use nor 


knowledge. If your search is done, I will beg you to 
make good the damage you have caused as best you 
may, and with as little noise as possible, that my 
mother be not alarmed. Jotham Green, you are 
a good workman, I know. I recollect how deftly 
you once repaired that cabinet for us.” 

All the men knew Winifred, and her calm and 
decided manner made its impression. Jotham 
slowly picked up the fragments of the paneling 
and began to fit them together. The rest con¬ 
sulted, and at last rather sheepishly, and with a 
muttered half apology about “wrong information,” 
went away, taking with them the injured wood¬ 
work, which Jotham undertook to repair. Rafe’s 
first words after they disappeared were: 

“ Winifred, you must dismiss Deborah. It is 
she that has betrayed us.” 

“ How do you know that, Rafe ? ” 

Then it all came out. Winifred listened to the 
tale with streaming tears. 

“Oh, Rafe, my darling, how brave you were! 
You played the man for us to-day, and have saved 
—I trust you have saved—our Humphrey. The 
men will not return to-day, and to-night the lugger 
sails.” 

And Humphrey was saved. Before morning, 
well disguised, he had made his way across country 
to a little fishing-port, embarked, and reached 
France without farther accident. 

So that strange Christmas adventure ended hap¬ 
pily. It was all long, long ago. Humphrey and 
Winifred and Rafe lived their lives out, and lay 
down to rest a century and a half since under the 
daisy-sprinkled English sod. Little Hexie died an 
aged woman, before any of us was born. But still 
the beautiful old manor-house stands amid its gar¬ 
dens and pasture lands, with the silvery look of 
time on its gray walls. Still the armed figure 
keeps guard beside the secret staircase, the tapes¬ 
try hangs in the old heavy folds, evening reddens 
the cedar walls and the polished floor, and every¬ 
thing occupies the same place and wears the same 
look that it did when little Rafe played the man in 
that gallery, and saved his brother Humphrey, 
more than two hundred years ago. 
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THE LETTERS AT SCHOOL. 

By M. M. D. 



One day the letters went to school, 
And tried to learn each other; 
They got so mixed 't was really hard 
To pick out one from t’ other. 

A went in first, and Z went last; 

The rest all were between them,— 
K, L and M, and N, O, P,— 

I wish you could have seen them ! 


B, C, D, E and J, K, L, 

Soon jostled well their betters; 

Q, R, S, T—I grieve to say— 

Were very naughty letters. 

Of course, ere long, they came to words— 
What else could be expected? 

Till E made D, J, C and T 
Decidedly dejected. 
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Now, through it all, the Consonants 
Were rudest and uncouthest, 

While all the pretty Vowel girls 
Were certainly the smoothest. 

And simple U kept far from Q, 

With face demure and moral, 

“ Because,” she said, “ we are, we two, 
So apt to start a quarrel! ” 

But spiteful P said, “Pooh for U !” 

(Which made her feel quite bitter), 
And, calling O, L, E to help, 

He really tried to hit her. 


Cried A, “ Now E and C, come here ! 

If both will aid a minute, 

Good P will join in making peace, 

Or else the mischief’s in it.” 

And smiling E, the ready sprite, 

Said, “Yes, and count me double.” 
This done, sweet peace shone o’er the scene, 
And gone was all the trouble! 

Meanwhile, when U and P made up, 

The Cons’nants looked about them, 

And kissed the Vowels, for, you see, 

They could n’t do without them. 


word*" 


DOINGS OF THE “ POLLY’S CHRISTMAS SOCIETY.” 

(As told by One 0/its Members.) 


By Olive Thorne. 



HAT started the 
thing, I don’t re¬ 
member. Oh, I 
believe Nell Tain- 
tor proposed it; 
anyway, it was 
splendid, and I ’ll 
tell you all about 
it. 

We girls had a 
society, you know, 
and we had n’t 
anything in par¬ 
ticular to do; and 
Nell proposed 
that we should 
make something 
for Polly Stevens’ 
Christmas. 

Polly’s a real 
nice girl, and used 
, to go to our school, 

ut she fell on the ice last winter, and hurt her 
a ck, and she has to lie down all the time; she 
can’t even stand up a minute. 

Well, we used to go and see her as often as we 
cou d, but, of course, we had our lessons, and prac- 
icing, and other things, out of school; and so she 
. to & et aw fully lonesome, Nell said, because she 
u n t do much of anything, and she had read 


every book Nell had,—Nell lived next door, and 
used to run in. And she staid alone ever so much, 
because her mother’s a dress-maker, and has to go 
out, and she did n’t have things very comfortable; 
the doctor’s bills were so large, that her mother 
had as much as she could do to get along. 

When Nell told us about her, we felt ashamed 
that we had n’t been to see her more, and so we 
just got up a plan to give her a surprise. We gave 
our society a new name, “Polly’s Christmas So¬ 
ciety,” or “ P. C. Society,” in public, so that every 
one should not know what it was, and we all went 
to work for her. 

Kate Woodbury was president—splendid girl 
Kate is. She said she would make a nice wrapper 
for Polly, out of a blue dress of her own that she 
had burned a hole in; she knew her mother’d let 
her have it. Mattie Barker said she would give her 
a quilt, or spread, that she was making out of bright 
bits of silk. It was log-cabin pattern, and real 
pretty. Alice Burnett said she would make her a 
pretty rug to lay before her lounge; the floor was 
bare, and it would look so pretty. She knew how 
to make one out of round pieces of black and red 
and white woolen. You ’ve seen them ? A black 
one, about as big as a tea-cup, at the bottom, a red 
one, a little smaller, laid on that, and a quite small 
white one on top; all tied together with a tuft of 
red thread in the middle of the white one. Then, 
when she had lots of these made, she sewed them 
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all on an oval piece of old sacking, and it was real 
bright and pretty. You can shake the dust out of 
them. 

Nell said Polly needed a curtain for the window 
at the head of her lounge; she had nothing but an 
old shade, and it was n’t nice, so I said I would 
make her one like some I saw at my aunt’s last 
summer. It was of unbleached muslin, with two 
wide stripes of bright red, and bright blue percale 
across the top and the bottom,—a little way apart, 
you know. It did n’t cost much, and I had a dol¬ 
lar of my own, and it was ever so pretty. It looked 
like some foreign cashmere thing. 

Well, we all went to work with a will. Nelly 
got Will, her brother, to make a lounge-frame, 
Polly had a horrid old hair-cloth sofa. He made 
it out of some timber they had in the yard. It 
was rough, of course, but stout I tell you; and we 
nailed some old bagging on it for a bottom, and 
made a nice soft cushion for it, and a big pillow, 
and covered the whole with real pretty chintz; and 
Mattie made a crocheted tidy for it, that could be 
washed. Oh, I forgot! John Burnett sawed out a 
lovely set of shelves, with his new jig-saw, and Kate 
Woodbury took an old stand out of their attic. It 
was good, and strong, but awfully old-fashioned; 
and it had two drawers, and leaves to let down. It 
was just the thing for Polly, because she could 
keep her things in the drawers, you see ; and her 
shelves could stand on it. And I made a cover 
to fit it, out of Turkish toweling, the new-fashioned 
way, you know, with gay figures sewed on ; and 
Alice brought a sweet little vase that she had, to 
hold flowers, or ferns and grasses, in winter. We 
knew Polly was very fond of flowers, and Nell said 
she had to keep them in a tea-cup. 

Let me see, was that all ? Oh, no; every girl 
collected all the nice books she could. We each 
gave one or two of our own, and asked the boys 
that knew Polly, and most all our mothers gave us 
one or two, so we had a real lovely library. I re¬ 
member some of the books—“ Undine,” “ Grim’s 
Stories,” “ Hans Andersen’s Works,” a whole set 
(Johnny Burnett gave that; was n’t he splendid 1) 
and “Little Women,” and “We Girls,” and— 
oh, lots of others I can’t remember, only all nice 
ones, and in good order. Mrs. Woodbury put in 
a lovely new Bible with clasps, and there were lots 
of poetry books; she’s very fond of poetry. 

And—let me think—Mattie’s sister, who’s been 
to Europe, gave her a most lovely photograph,— 
three little angels, or cherubs, or something. Oh, 
it was too sweet for anything! I’ve seen Polly 
look at it till she cried, and I wanted to myself, 
though I’m not good, like Polly. 

We got a glass, and made a frame for it of card¬ 
board, with delicate lichens glued on. You know 


how? they're real pretty, aren’t they? We all 
went out in the woods to get them, and we brought 
home such beautiful mosses,—we tried to think of 
something to make of them, and .at last we did fix 
some of the nicest in a box, and covered it with five 
pieces of glass cut the right shape to make a cover 
like a box, and fastened at the corners with colored 
paper gummed on. We found two ferns green 
yet, so late as that, and some partridge-berry, and 
Kate put in a slip of her Kenilworth ivy, and, per¬ 
haps y <ki won’t think so, but it was just lovely! and 
it grew all winter, and I believe Polly enjoyed it 
more than anything, she watched it so much; she 
knew every leaf, she said. 

Well, I believe that was all. These things took 
us some weeks to do, and we worked hard too, I 
tell you. We had hardly time to make our Christ¬ 
mas presents for our own folks, but I did get time 
to embroider that cushion for mamma; is n’t it 
pretty ? I did every stitch myself. But where was 
I? Oh, all this time the secret was kept nicely, 
though a good many knew about it; and just be¬ 
fore Christmas, one day Mrs. Stevens, Polly’s moth¬ 
er, was cutting a dress for Mrs. Barker, and we all 
went over to tell her about it. Nell Taintor told 
her that we girls had a society, and had been mak¬ 
ing some presents for Polly. 

Well, she cried! I do wonder why people cry 
when they ’re glad! She said she had been trying 
to get Polly something nice for Christmas, she had 
such a dull life, and she was so patient; but in 
spite of all she could do, everything she could earn 
was used up in doctor’s bills and rent. She said 
she meant to make her a cake, at least, and Neil 
said, right off, that she could come into their house 
to make it, so that Polly should n’t know. 

We talked the thing over, and we decided that 
Mrs. Stevens should get Polly to bed early on 
Christmas Eve. There was a hall between the sit¬ 
ting-room and bedroom, and she thought Polly 
would n’t hear us, and we were to go about eight 
o’clock to fix it all up for her, and then all meet 
there the next morning to see her surprise. All that 
day, Mrs. Stevens told us afterward, Polly was very 
low-spirited, though she tried to be cheerful, poor 
thing. She was a good girl, always; but she re¬ 
membered that our school was getting ready for a 
festival and a Christmas-tree, and she could n’t help 
thinking of last year, I suppose, when she was there, 
and had presents with the rest of us. 

She did have a present on the tree, too, as wel 
as the rest of us; and we took it with us when we 
went that night. It was a real nice work-box, wim 
everything in it complete. Miss Murton made it 
Polly was her pet scholar. 

Well, we could hardly wait for eight o’clock, as 
you may imagine, and before the clock was done 
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striking we were there. Polly was abed and asleep, 
Mrs. Stevens said, and we went right to work. The 
boys brought in the lounge, and put it in a pleasant 
corner of the room, and we girls fixed it up with its 
new quilt and nice big pillow ; and we laid the rug 
down in front of it, and hung the curtain over the 
window; and put the stand, with its cover, and the 
book-shelves, at the head where she could reach it. 
And we put the moss-thing on it, and the vase filled 
with grasses, and ferns, and bitter-sweet on top of 
all. Then we filled the shelves with books, and 
hung the picture where she could see it without 
moving. And then we trimmed the whole room 
with evergreens left from decorating our church. 
Over the door we put “ Merry Christmas,” in 
autumn leaves. Mrs. Taintor made it; she sewed 
the leaves upon white muslin, and it looked as 
though it was right on the wall. 

We worked there, if you ’ll believe me, till twelve 
o'clock, and when we finished, it was just lovely. All 
the time Mrs. Stevens could hardly help a bit; she 
just sat in the corner and cried. I never saw such 
a woman. 

We gave Mrs. Stevens the new blue wrapper, 
and told her to put it on Polly when she dressed 
her, and tell her the girls sent it to her so she would 
be all fine when we came. I was so excited I 
thought I should n’t sleep a wink that night, but I 
did after all—slept like a log, and I had to hurry off 
before breakfast so as not to be late. 

At seven o’clock we were all there—all we girls, 

I mean; Will and Johnny would n’t go—and Mrs. 
Stevens went into the bedroom and dressed Polly, 
and brought her out. She was so thin and light 
that she was easily carried. Polly was so delighted 
with her pretty wrapper that she looked perfectly 
happy when she came in. The first thing she saw 
when her mother laid her down was us, and she 
began, “ Oh, girls! ” but at that minute she seemed 
to see something strange in the room. “ Why, 

who-” she began, and stopped short, and looked 

around. She looked at everything—the walls, the 
picture, the stand and books, the mosses, the 
lounge itself; her chin began to quiver, and her 
face to work, and suddenly she just buried her face 
in the pillow and cried as hard as she could cry. I 
never thought of crying; and I’m sure I don’t 
know why, but I found the tears running down my 
cheeks, and looked around, and every one of the 
girls was crying, too. It was the most ridiculous 
thing I ever saw, but I could n’t help it. Soon we 
pcgan to laugh, though, and make fun of our cry¬ 
ing, and we would n’t let Polly even try to say 
( thank you! ” 

Then we all went out into the hall and brought 
10 our surprise for Mrs. Stevens. We told her we 



had come to stay to breakfast, and every one of us 
had a basket full of good things from our own 
breakfasts—broiled chickens, breakfast rolls, hot 
coffee (Nell brought that from her mother’s kitch¬ 
en), cold meat, pickles, hot Saratoga potatoes (from 
Nell’s), and ever so many things. We pulled 
out the table and spread it before Polly’s lounge, 
and before long we sat down to a jolly breakfast. 
There was ever so much left, though. 

Finally about ten o’clock we went away, and after 
we were gone Polly received the very best present 
of all from her mother. You see it worried her 
’most to death that she could not help her mother. 
It was one thing that kept her back. And Mrs. 
Stevens had taken specimens of her knitting around 
to ladies who had little children, and had got or¬ 
ders for pretty bright 
stockings for them; 
enough to keep Polly 
busy all winter. Each 
iady had furnished 
her own yarn, and 
there was a pile of 
lovely colored yams 
for her to begin on. 

Polly could knit 
beautifully, and I do 
believe the prospect 
of earning something 
to help her mother 
w*as the best present 
she had that day. 

In the evening, 
when I was on my 
way to a Christmas 
party at Nell’s, I 
passed by Polly’s, 
and the curtain was 
not quite drawn. I 
could n’t help just peeping in. There she lay half 
up on her elbows, a book in her hand, but not 
reading, looking at nothing, with the most lovely, 
happy look I ever saw. I’ve often wished I had 
a picture of her. 

We were careful not to neglect Polly after that. 
From that day she was the happiest girl I ever saw, 
busy from morning to night, knitting or reading, 
or repeating poetry, which she learned by the page. 
She earned a good deal of money, and she knit so 
beautifully that she always had lots of orders ahead. 
Now her mother knits too, and takes in some 
work, but does not go out any more. I don’t know 
any happier or nicer place to visit than Polly 


Stevens’. 

I think that Christmas was the nicest one I ever 
had. 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE GREEDY. 

(By P. J. Stahl.) 

Translated by Laura W. Johnson. 


Part II. 

Some of the envious or ill-tempered declared it 
would be impossible to cook the edifice which 
Mother Mitchel had built; and the doctors were, 


no one knows why, the saddest of all. Mother 
Mitchel, smiling at the general bewilderment, 
mounted the summit of the tart; she waved her 
crutch in the air, and while her cat miowed in his 


sweetest voice, suddenly there issued from the 
woods a vast number of masons, drawing wagons 
of well-baked bricks, which they had prepared in 
secret. . This sight silenced the ill-wishers, and 
filled the hearts of the Greedy 
with hope. 

In two days an enormous 
furnace was built around and 
above the colossal tart, which 
found itself shut up in an im¬ 
mense earthen pot. Thirty 
huge mouths, which were con¬ 
nected with thousands of wind¬ 
ing pipes for conducting heat 
all over the building, were 
soon choked with fuel, by the 
help of two hundred charcoal- 
burners, who, obeying a pri¬ 
vate signal, came forth in long 
array from the forest, each 
carrying his sack of coal. 
Behind them stood Mother 
Mitchel with a box of matches, 
ready to fire each oven as it 
was filled. Of course the kin¬ 
dlings had not been forgotten, 
and all was soon in a blaze. 

When the fire was lighted 
in the thirty ovens, when they 
saw the clouds of smoke roll¬ 
ing above the dome, that an¬ 
nounced that the cooking had 
begun, the joy of the people 
was boundless. Poets impro¬ 
vised odes, and musicians sung 
verses without end, in honor 
of the superb prince who had 
been inspired to feed his peo¬ 
ple in so dainty a manner, 
when other rulers could not 
give them enough, even of dry 
bread. The names of Mother 
Mitchel and of the illustrious 
engineer were not forgotten in 
this great glorification. Next 
to His Majesty, they were cer¬ 
tainly the first of mankind, and their names were 
worthy of going down with his to the remotest 
posterity. * . 

All the envious ones were thunderstruck. They 
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tried to console themselves by saying that the work 
was not yet finished, and that an accident might 
happen at the last moment. But they did not 
really believe a word of this. Notwithstanding all 
their efforts to look cheerful, it had to be acknowl¬ 
edged that the cooking was possible. Their last 
resource was to declare the tart a bad one, but 
that would be biting off their own noses. As for 
declining to eat it, envy could never go so far as 
that in the country of the Greedy. 

After two days, the unerring nose of Mother 
Mitchel discovered that the 
tart was cooked to perfection. 

The whole country was per¬ 
fumed with its delicious aro¬ 
ma. Nothing more remained 
but to take down the furnaces. 

Mother Mitchel made her 
official announcement to His 
Majesty, who was delighted, 
and complimented her upon 
her punctuality. One day was 
still wanting to complete the 
month. During this time the 
people gave their eager help 
to the engineer in the demo¬ 
lition, wishing to have a hand 
in the great national work, 
and to hasten the blessed mo¬ 
ment. In the twinkling of an 
eye the thing was done. The 
bricks were taken down one 
by one, counted carefully, and 
carried into the forest again, 
to serve for another occasion. 

The tart, unveiled, ap¬ 
peared at last in all its maj¬ 
esty and splendor. The dome 
was gilded, and reflected the 
rays of the sun in the most 
dazzling manner. The wild¬ 
est excitement and rapture 
ran through the land of the 
Greedy. Each one sniffed 
with open nostrils the appe- 
^mg perfume. Their mouths 
watered, their eyes filled with 
tears, they embraced, pressed 
each other’s hands, and in¬ 
dulged in touching panto¬ 
mimes. Then the people of 
town and country, united by 
one rapturous feeling, joined 

an d danced in a ring around the grand con- 

No one dared to touch the tart before the arrival 
0 m Majesty. Meanwhile something must be done 
Vol. IV.—8. 


to allay the universal impatience, and they resolved 
to show Mother Mitchel the gratitude with which all 
hearts were filled. She was crowned with the laurel 
of conquerors , which is also the laurel of sauce , thus 
serving a double purpose. Then they placed her, 
with her crutch and her cat, upon a sort of throne, 
and carried her all round her vast work. Before 
her marched all the musicians of the town, dancing, 
drumming, fifing and tooting upon all instruments, 
while behind her pressed an enthusiastic crowd, 
who rent the air with their plaudits and filled it 


with a shower of caps. Her fame was complete, 
and a noble pride shone on her countenance. 

The royal procession arrived. A grand stair-way 
had been built, so that the King and his Ministers 
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could mount to the summit of this monumental 
tart. Thence the King, amid a deep silence, thus 
addressed his people: 

“Mv children,” said he, “you adore tarts. You 
despise a}l other food. If you could, you would 
even eat tarts in your sleep. Very well. Eat as 
much as you like. Here is one big enough to 
satisfy you. But know this, that while there re¬ 
mains a single crumb of this august tart, from the 
height of which I am proud to look down on you, 
all other food is forbidden you on pain of death. 
While you are here, I have ordered all the pantries 
to be emptied, and all the butchers, bakers, pork 
and milk dealers, and fishmongers, to shut up 
their shops. Why leave them open? Why indeed? 
Have you not here at discretion what you love best, 
and enough to last you ever, ever so long ? Devote 
yourselves to it with all your hearts. I do not wish 
you to be bored with the sight of any other food. 
t( Greedy ones! behold your tart ! ” 

What enthusiastic applause, what frantic hurrahs 
rent the air, in answer to this eloquent speech from 
the throne! 

“Long live the King, Mother Mitchel and her 
cat! Long live the tart! Down with soup! Down 
with bread! To the bottom of the sea with all 
beefsteaks, mutton-chops, and roasts ! ” 

Such cries came from every lip. Old men gently 
stroked their chops, children patted their little 
stomachs, the crowd licked its thousand lips with 
eager joy. Even the babies danced in their nurses’ 
arms, so precocious was the passion for tarts in this 
singular country ! Grave professors, skipping like 
kids, declaimed Latin verses in honor of His Maj¬ 
esty and Mother Mitchel, and the shyest young 
girls opened their mouths like the beaks of little 
birds. As for the doctors, they felt a joy beyond 
expression. They had reflected. They under¬ 
stood. But—my friends !- 

At last, the signal was given. A detachment of 
the engineer corps arrived, armed with pick and 
cutlass, and marched in good order to the assault. 
A breach was soon opened, and the distribution 
began. The King smiled at the opening in the 
tart; though vast, it hardly showed more than a 
mouse-hole in the monstrous wall. Then turning 
to his people, who, seated at long tables, were 
stuffing themselves like mad, he whispered in the 
ear of his Prime Minister, the first mathematician 
of the age: 

“ The train is fired. How long will it bum ?” 

“Six weeks, Your Majesty,” replied the man of 
science. 

At this answer, the King stroked his beard 
grandly. “All goes well,” said he, “ for him who 
knows how to wait” 

Who can tell how long the feast would have 


lasted, if the King had not given his command that 
it should cease? Once more they expressed their 
gratitude with cries so stifled that they resembled 
grunts, and then rushed to the river. Never had a 
nation been so besmeared. Some were daubed to 
the eyes, others had their ears and hair all sticky. 

As for the little ones, they were marmalade from 
head to foot When they had finished their toilets, 
the river ran all red and yellow, and was sweetened 
for several hours, to the great surprise of all the 
fishes. 

Before returning home, the people presented 
themselves before the King, to receive his com¬ 
mands. 

“ Children ! ” said he, “the feast will begin again 
exactly at six o’clock. Give time to wash the dishes 
and change the table-cloths, and you may once 
more give yourselves over to pleasure. You shall 
feast twice a day, as long as the tart lasts. Do not 
forget. Yes ! if there is not enough in this one, I 
will even order another from Mother Mitchel; for 
you know that great woman is indefatigable. Your 
happinesses my only aim*” (Marks of universal joy 
and emotion.) “ You understand? Noon, and six 
o’clock! There is no need for me to say, be punct¬ 
ual ! Go, then, my children—be happy! ” 

The second feast was as gay as the first, and as 
long. A pleasant walk in the suburbs,—first ex¬ 
ercise,—then a nap, had refreshed their appetites 
and unlimbered their jaws. But the King fancied 
that the breach made in the tart was a little smaller 
than that of the morning. 

“ ’T is well! ” said he, “’t is well! Wait till to¬ 
morrow, my friends; yes, till day after to-morrow, 
and next week / ” 

The next day the feast still went on gayly; yet at 
the evening meal the King noticed some empty 

“Why is this?” said he, with pretended indif¬ 
ference, to the court physician. 

“ Your Majesty,” said the great Olibriers, “a few 
weak stomachs; that is alL” 

On the next day there were larger empty spaces. 
The enthusiasm visibly abated. The eighth day 
the crowd had diminished one-half; the ninth, three- 
quarters; the tenth day, of the thousand who came 
at first, only two hundred remained; on the eleventh 
day, only one hundred; and on the twelfth a 
who would have thought it ?—a single one aMW^j 
to the call. Truly he was big enough. His body 
resembled a hogshead, his mouth an oven, an 
lips—we dare not say what. He was known m 
town by the name of Patapouf. They dug ou 
fresh lump for him from the middle of th ® tart . V, 
quickly vanished in his vast interior, and he re 
with great dignity, proud to maintain the n°nor 
his name and the glory of the Greedy Kingdom. 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE GREEDY. 


streets but doctors and apothecaries’ boys, running 
from house to house in frantic haste. It was dread¬ 
ful 1 Dr. Olibriers was nearly knocked up. As tor 
the King, he held his tongue, and shut himself up 
in his palace, but a secret joy shone in his eyes, to 
to the wonder of everyone. He waited three days 

without a word. w . . . 

The third day, the King said to his Ministers: 


“ What! Your Majesty, must we eat it all ? ” 
“You must/” sternly replied the King; “you 
must 1 By the immortal beefsteaks 1 not one of 
you shall have a slice of bread, and not a loaf shall 
be baked in the kingdom, while there remains a 
crumb of that excellent tart! ” 

“What misery!” thought these poor people. 
“ That tart forever 1 ” , 


THE MERE SIGHT OF THE TART MADE EVERYBODY ILL. 


“ Let us go now and see how my poor people are 
doing, and feel their pulse a little.” 

The good King went to every house, without for¬ 
getting a single one. He visited small and great, 
rich and poor. 

“Oh, oh! Your Majesty,” said all, “the tart 
was good, but may we never see it again ! Plague 
on that tart 1 Better were dry bread. Your Maj¬ 
esty, for mercy’s sake, a little dry bread! Oh, a 
morsel of dry bread, how good it would be 1 ” 

“ No, indeed,” replied the King. “ There is 
more of that tart / ” 


The sufferers were in despair. There was only 
one cry through all the town—“Ow ! ow . ow. 
for even the strongest and most courageous w 
horrible agonies. They twisted, they writ > 
lay down, they got up. Always the >" e J° 
colic. The dogs were not happier than 
ters; even they had too much tart. 

The spiteful tart looked in at all the ^ 
Built upon a height, it commanded the town, 
mere sight of it made everybody ill, and its 
admirers had nothing but curses for it now. 
happily, nothing they could say or do mad 
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“owl ow! ow 1 M 


smaller; still formidable, it was a frightful joke for 
those miserable mortals. Most of them buried 
their heads in their pillows, drew their night-caps 
over their eyes, and lay in bed all day, to shut out 
the sight of it. But this would not do; they knew, 
they felt it was there. It was a nightmare, a hor¬ 
rible burden, a torturing anxiety. 

In the midst of this terrible consternation, the 
King remained inexorable during eight days. His 
heart bled for his people, but 
the lesson must sink deep, 
if it were to bear fruit in fu¬ 
ture. When their pains were 
cured, little by little, through 
ksting alone, and his subjects 
pronounced these trembling 
words, “We are hungry 1 ” the 
King sent them trays laden 
with—-the inevitable tart. 

“Ah! ” cried they, with an¬ 
guish, “the tart again! Always 
the tart, and nothing but the 
tart! Better were death ! ” 

A few, who were almost fam¬ 
ished, shut their eyes, and tried 
to eat a bit of the detested 
food; but it was all in vain 
—they could not swallow a 
mouthful. 

At length came the happy 
day when the King, thinking 
their punishment had been se¬ 
vere enough, and could never 
be forgotten, believed them at 
le ngth cured of their greedi¬ 
ness. That day he ordered 
other Mitchel to make in one 
0 her colossal pots a super- 
excellent soup, of which a bowl was sent to every 
anai y- They received it with as much rapture as 


the Hebrews did the manna in the desert. They 
would gladly have had twice as much, but after 
their long fast it would not have been prudent. 
It was a proof that they had learned something 
already, that they understood this. 

The next day, more soup. This time the King 
allowed slices of bread in it. How this good soup 
comforted all the town 1 The next day there was 
a little more bread in it, and a little soup-meat. 


Then for a few days the kind Prince gave them 
roast beef and vegetables. The cure was complete. 



THB HAPPY PAY. 
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The joy over this new diet was as great as ever 
had been felt for the tart. It promised to last 
longer. They were sure to sleep soundly, and to 
wake refreshed. It was pleasant to see in every 
house, tables surrounded with happy rosy faces, and 
laden with good nourishing food. 

The Greedy people never fell back into their 

old ways. Their once puffed- 
out, sallow faces, shone with 
health; they became, not fat, 
but muscular, ruddy, and solid. 

The butchers and bakers re¬ 
opened their shops; the pastry¬ 
cooks and confectioners shut 
theirs. The country of the 
Greedy was turned upside down, 
and if it kept its name, it was 
only from habit. As for the 
tart, it was forgotten. To-day, 
in that marvelous country there 
cannot be found a paper of sugar¬ 
plums or a basket of cakes. It is charming to see 
their red lips and their beautiful teeth. If they have 
still a king, he may well be proud to be their ruler. 

Does this story teach that tarts -and pies should 
never be eaten? No; but there is reason in all 
things. 

The doctors alone did not profit by this great 


revolution. They could not afford to drink wine 
any longer in a land where indigestion had become 
unknown. The apothecaries were no less unhappy. 
Spiders spun webs over their windows, and their 
horrible remedies were no longer of use. 

Ask no more about Mother Mitchel. She was 
ridiculed without measure by those who had adored 



JOY IN THE KINGDOM. 

her. To complete her misfortune, she lost her cat 
Alas for Mother Mitchel! ... 

The King received the reward of his wisdom. 
His grateful people called him neither Charles the 
Bold nor Peter the Terrible, nor Louis the Great, 
but always by the noble name of Prosper ., e 
Reasonable. 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE STOCKINGS. 

By Sydney Dayre. 



guess where, so I must tell you. It was tucked into one of the pigeon-holes of grandfather’s desk, we louna 11 ‘V”' '^• rectc d to you, 
ing; and as he can’t see very well, he thought it was a pen-wiper some of us had put to s “ rp " sc 1 J 1 “ n ' . ereat many wonderful 

was in the foot of the stocking. No one can tell how it ever could have got into grandfather s desk; but you kno g ^ AY Mjj RR ipegs. 
things do happen on Christmas Eve 1—Yours truly, 


1 have a piteous tale to tell,—and where, I should like to know, 
But to the good St. Nicholas, should a baby stocking go? 

I thought if I told our family wrongs, in good old-fashioned rhyme, 
You’d fix the matter up, somehow, before next Christmas-time. 
Perhaps you ’re wondering how it is I look so very bright, 

All covered up with pretty stripes of red and blue and white? 

Well, when the stockings came last Fall, in brown and navy blue, 
Mamma declared, foi baby they would never, never do! 

The sober things might answer to be worn by Will or May, 
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But the dimpled darling Lewie’s should glow like a summer's day. 

So grandma got her needles out, and began me, so I've heard; 

And with every stitcb she knit, wove in a smile or loving word. 

And how I gather round the cunning feet you ought to see l 
Why, the toes are like pink sea-shells, and dimpled is each knee! 

I've hugged the dainty things with a clasp so warm and tight, 

That old Jack Frost has never had a chance to take a bite. 

But I must hurry on to show how, on last Christmas night, ’ 

The stockings of this family received a dreadful slight. 

I'll tell you what my father said—he'll tell it best, I know, 

Though I am getting old myself— (there *s a big hole in my toe). 

I heard him sadly groan that night—his name is Gray Lambswool; 

My mother, Mrs. Fleecelined, sighed as though her heart were full. 

Ah me! he cried, “ that Christmas Eve should now be passing o’er, 

And I and mine be lying here upon the bedroom floor! 

I thought we'd all be hanging up along the chimney there; 

How wonderful the things we held last Christmas, I declare! 

Such gay embroidered slippers, done in beads and Berlin wool, 

With meerschaum, studs, and smoking-cap, till every part was full. 

My eldest son there, Seal Brown, ought to have his foot this minute 
Pressed out of all its comely shape by treasures crowded in it,— 

With ball and top, and soldiers with trumpet, sword and gun, 

And everything, besides, a boy would need for Christmas fun. 

“ And next to him Miss Navy Blue would hang, and proudly hold 
A little chain and locket, and a ring of shining gold, 

A tiny, tinkling music-box, and, standing over all, 

With such fine clothes, and real hair, the very loveliest doll! 

And stumpy, dumpy Redstripe would lovingly embrace 
A stumpy, dumpy baby, with a smiling rubber face, 

A glowing coral necklace, a rattle too, methinks, 

And sugar-plums among them, just to fill up all the chinks. 

But ah! 't is hard for stockings to fa)l on times like these, 

When all the world is going mad about its Christmas-trees. 

We've been a faithful family; I've served my master well; 

I’ve not a darned hole anywhere, as any eye may tell.” 

So now you see the reason I have spun a yarn so long— 

I want to get St. Nicholas to right this fearful wrong; 

I want his prancing reindeer to tear through all the land, 

And bring him to each chimney, to fill, with liberal hand, 

The stockings blue, red, brown and gray,—the stockings great and small,— 
The ribbed, the striped, the plain, the plaid,—the stockings short and tall; 
And if you now are weary of the grievances I sing, 

Just cry, “Oh, hang those stockings!”—that will be the very thing. 
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A CLOCK IN THE SKY AT NIGHT. 

BY Richard A. Proctor. 


There are some old churches in England which 
have clocks showing the time with only one hand— 
the hour hand. I dare say that it will seem very 
strange to active and busy minds in America that 
such clocks as these should still continue in exist¬ 
ence. A slumberous place it must be, truly, where 
men are content to know time by the hour, and to 
take no note of minutes. Or, if that is not really 
the way of it, still it must be a strangely backward 
world where such clocks, once sufficient for their 
purpose, have not yet been replaced by time- 
measures better suited to active, business-like folks. 
When such clocks were more common, and house- 
clocks and watches less used (and probably very 
seldom in order), it would have been useful to 
know what I am now going to tell you about a 
clock in the sky,* though at present the knowledge 
will help rather to teach young folks the stars, than 
to show them how to learn the time from the stars; 
for the clock I have to describe has only one hand, 
and not only so, but that hand goes the wrong way 
round, and only once round in a day. 

The first step toward a knowledge of the stars 
should be the recognition of the pole-star, because 
the pole of the heavens being the point round 
which all the stars are seemingly carried, so soon 
as we know the stars around the pole, we have a 
center, so to speak, from which we can pass to 
other groups until we know them all. Once known, 
the pole-star can always be found by the learner, 
supposing he observes the heavens always from the 
same station; for it lies always in the same posi¬ 
tion (or so nearly so that the change can scarcely 
be noticed). If, for example, you have once been 
shown, or have found out for yourself, that from a 
certain spot in your garden, or from a certain win¬ 
dow in your house, the pole-star can be seen just 
above a certain chimney or tree, then at any time, 
on any night when the sky is clear, if you betake 
yourself to that spot, or look through that window, 
you will see the pole-star over its accustomed chim¬ 
ney or tree. It is there, indeed, all the time, 
whether the sky be clear or cloudy, whether it be 
day or night. Not only does a knowledge of the 
pole-star give you a known central-point whence to 
proceed to others, but it gives you the means of 
knowing where lie the cardinal points round the 


horizon; for, of course, when you face the pole- 
star, the north lies before you, the south behind 
you, the east on your right, the west on your left. 

But to find the pole-star, it is well to begin with 
the dipper. This well-marked group includes two 
stars which are called the “ pointers,’’ because they 
point to the pole-star. The dipper is so conspicu¬ 
ous and well-marked a group that it is easily learned 
and cannot easily be forgotten. Although not very 
near the pole, it is yet not so far from it as to range 
very widely over • the heavens ; and if you look 
toward the north at any hour of any clear night, 
you will seldom require many seconds to find the 
familiar set of seven bright stars, though at one 
time it is high above the pole, at another close to 
the horizon, now to the right of the pole, and anon 
to the left. In England the dipper never sets; in 
America it partly sets, but still can be recognized 
(except at stations in the most southern States) 
even when partly below the horizon. 

Let us inquire, first, where the dipper is to be 
looked for, and in what position its stars are placed, 
at various hours all the year round. Of course, in 
a general sense, the dipper lies always toward toe 
north. The student, therefore, will not, like “ Bud 
o’ Fredum Sawin’,” “w’eel roun’ about sou’-west 
to find it. Still, it saves trouble to have some 
idea where and how the group will be placed, 
especially if the night of observation is half cloude , 
so that all the seven stars are perhaps not seen at 
once. 

The dipper lies low down to the north (as shown 
at I in Fig. i) at about six in the evening of Decem¬ 
ber 21 st. The seven stars are marked, for con¬ 
venience of reference, with the Greek letteis y 
which astronomers know them, namely: a (Alpha), 

/3 (Beta), y (Gamma), 6 (Delta), e (Epsilon), I (Zeta), 
and v (Eta). The two stars a and p, which form 
the side of the dipper farthest from the hand e, 
are called the pointers, because they point (as the 
arrow shows) toward the pole-star marked I in t e 
picture. This star is easily distinguished in e 
heavens, because it is much brighter than any m 
its immediate neighborhood. It is not at t e true 
pole of the heavens, which lies where the two cross- 
lines of the picture intersect. Consequently, tne 
pole-star goes round the pole, though in a very 


* We find traces in the writings of old times that the stars were used to show the time. For instance, the *'^* t . c *f Tie ^ er ^, e ne w 
speare’s “ King Henry IV.” (part L, act ii., scene i.) says, “ An't be not four by the day, I ’ll be hanged; Charles’ Warn is o 
chimney,”—Charles’ Wain being the group of seven bright stars which is commonly called in America “the dipper. 
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FIG. I. SHOWING THE VANNING POSITIONS OF THE DirPER, THE POLE-STAR, AND THE GUARDIANS OF THE POLE, VIZ. AT f 

I. x, and I, respectively, at 8 P. M. Nov. aa ; at 9 P. M. Nov. 6; at 10 P. M. Oct. aa ; at 11 P. M. Oct 6; midnight Sept. ai. 

II, a, and II. at 8 P. M. Feb. 19; at 9 P. M. Feb. 5; at xo P. M. Jan. ai; at xi P. M. Jan. 5; midnight Dec. ax. 

III, 3. and in, «• at 8 P. M. May ax; at 9 P. M. May 8: at xo P. M. April 23; at xx P. W. April 8; midnight March 23. *• 

IV, 4, and IV, •• at 8 P. M. Aug. 33: at 9 P. M. Aug. 7; at xo P. M. July aa ; at xx P. M, July 7; midnight June aa. 

it belongs. The seven stars of the dipper belong | 

to the constellation (or star group) called Ursa j 

Major, or the Greater Bear; while the pole-star J 

belongs to the constellation called Ursa Minor, or . 

The actual distance of the pole-star from the pole is about two and a half times the apparent diameter of the moon; so that the pole- ' 

appears to go round in a circle having a diameter exceeding five times the apparent diameter of the moon. This is a much smaller , 

Th \ 0wevcr ' ^an most persons would suppose from this description, for the mind unconsciously overestimates the size of the moon, 
and ^? nn ‘ n ® t ^ le of Orion will afford a very good idea of the range of the pole-star around the pole; the stars to the right 

pole ofthl K* C start,L ‘ e representing almost exactly the relative positions of the pole-star on the right and on the left of the 

in Fig “^vens. Or the matter may be thus stated: Orion's belt just about measures the distance between a and 4, or between 1 and 3, 

»- A star placed at the true pole would make, with stars at a and 4 (Fig. 1), a set just like the belt of Orion. 


small circle ; • it is shown in four different positions, 
numbered i, 2 , 3 , and 4 in Fig. 1 . The Greek 
etter a (Alpha) is assigned to it, because it is the 
pha star, or leading star, of the group to which 
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the Lesser Bear. Two other stars, also belonging 
to Ursa Minor, are shown in the picture, at I, with 
their proper Greek letters, /? (Beta) and y (Gamma). 
They are called the 11 guardians of the pole,” be¬ 
cause they circle around it as though keeping watch 
and ward over the axle-end of the great star-dome. 
The best way, perhaps, to remember where the 
guardians are to be looked for, is to notice that the 
four stars £, e, S, and of the dipper are nearly in 
a straight line, and that if a square be supposed to 
be set up on this line, as shown in Fig. 2 (on the 
side toward the pole), the guardians lie close to 
that comer of the square which is opposite the 
pointers. You cannot easily fall into any error as 
to the four stars of the dipper, to be used in thus 
finding the guardians of the pole, for they are the 
only four which lie nearly in a straight line. But 
to make assurance doubly sure, notice that the star 
£, which lies at one end of the line of four stars, 
has a companion close by (as shown in Fig. 2). 
Thus we have at one comer of the square the 
pointers, at another the double star £, and at the 
next corner the guardians. 

The dipper, as I have said, is in position I at 
about six o’clock in the evening of December 21st. 
The pole-star is at this time placed as at 1, a little 
above and to the right (or east) of the true pole. 
The guardians are at I. The dipper is now at its 
lowest; but, as the picture shows, all the seven 
stars are visible at all places in the latitude of Phila¬ 
delphia. The dotted line, however, which repre¬ 
sents the horizon of New Orleans, shows that in 
that latitude only one star of the seven can be seen, 
namely a* the pointer nearest to the pole. This 
star is so bright, that even as far south as New 
Orleans our description of the position of the dipper 
will serve as a sufficient guide to find the pole, if 
only the Southerner who uses it notices how Fig. 1 
presents the stars of the dipper, which for him lie 
below the horizon. If this method should not 
suffice, then let him look for the dipper two hours 
later, by which time all the other stars except < and 
V will have moved round so far toward position II 
as to be visible at New Orleans,— e and y lying 
almost on a horizontal line very near indeed to the 
horizon. 

If on any night toward the end of December, you 
were to watch the northern heavens from about six 
o’clock, when the dipper is as at I Fig. 1, until 
about midnight, you would see the dipper move 
steadily round till it had reached the position 
marked II. The guardians of the pole would by 
that time have reached the position 11; and the 
pole-star, though it would seem to you to be in the 


same position as at the beginning, would in reality 
have shifted from 1 to 2. If you still went on 
watching, you would find that by about six in the 
morning the dipper would have gone round in the 
direction shown by the arrows until it was in the 
position marked III, high up above the pole and 
not very far from the point overhead. If your 
watch had begun earlier in the evening, say at 
about five, when the sky is already quite dark (in 
December), you would have seen the dipper in a 
position between I and IV (but nearer to I); and 
in the course of the entire night, that is from even¬ 
ing twilight untiL daybreak, the dipper would have 
gone more than half way round, from this last- 
named position to a position somewhat farther 
round (in the direction shown by the short arrows) 
than III. 

But in order to see the dipper in these different 
positions, and also in that portion of its course (on 
either side of IV) which in December it traverses 



FIG. a. SHOWING HOW THE GUARDIANS OF THE POLE MAY BE 
FOUND WHEN THE DIPPER IS KNOWN. 

during the day-time, it is not necessary to keep a 
long watch upon the group, or to study the heavens 
during those “wee sma’ hours ayont the twal” 
wherein the professional astronomer does the best 
part of his work. If you come out in the evening 
(say at about eight) once or twice a week on clear 
nights, all through the winter half of the year, and 
a little later during the summer months, you will 
see the dipper and all the polar groups carried right 
round the pole. For though, speaking generally, 
it may be said that they complete a circuit once in 
every day, yet in reality they gain about four min¬ 
utes’ motion in the twenty-four hours, and thus get 
further on little by little night after night—gain¬ 
ing an hour’s motion in about a fortnight, two 
hours’ motion in a month, twelve hours’ motion 
(or half the complete circuit) in half a year, until 
finally, at the end of the year, they have gained 
a complete circuit. 


of the “ wain ” or waeotf^The 1 °^** I ^ nglan< ? “ Jack-by-the-Middle-Horse,” the stars c, §, and n repre s enting the three bones 

W1> * “ ° f '>’ Ki S h, *"°"S *• Arabians. It is, however, voyaiiily inn Th. b 
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Thus at eight o’clock on or about November 
22d, the dipper is at I, the guardians of the pole 
are at I, and the pole-star is at 1. At eight o’clock 
on or about February 19th, the dipper is at II, the 
guardians are at 11, the pole-star is at 2. At the 
same hour on or about May 21st, the dipper is at 
III, the guardians are at in, the pole-star is at 3. 
And lastly, at the same hour on or about August 
23d, the dipper is at IV, the guardians are at iv, 
the pole-star is at 4. 

It is because of this steady turning motion or 
rotation around the pole of the heavens, that the 


stars of the dipper (say, for instance, the pointers) 
form as it were a clock in the sky, by which the 
astronomers at any rate, though also any one who 
is willing to give a little attention to the matter, can 
tell the hbur within a few minutes on any night in 
the year. 

A few observations made in this way on a few 
nights during the course of the year, will give a 
clearer idea of the steady motion of the star-dome 
(resulting in reality from the earth’s steady rotation 
on her axis) than any amount of description either 
in books or by word of mouth. 


LfiON MATURIN’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 

By C. F. Jackson. 


The snow was falling thickly and steadily, and 
the evening shadows were gathering so closely 
around the house that Leon and Annette were 
glad to turn from the window where they had been 
for the last half hour, and nestle down together in 
one corner of the big fire-place. There was no 
lamp or candle in the room, but the large fire of 
peat and brushwood sent forth a ruddy glow, which 
brightened everything immediately around it, while 
an occasional leaping flame would suddenly bring 
into view some more distant object, and send the 
shadows chasing each other into the farthest cor¬ 
ner of the low kitchen. 

The pot was boiling over the fire, and M6re 
Maturin was walking backward and forward pre¬ 
paring supper. 

‘See, Leon,” whispered Annette, “how funny 
grandma’s cap looks on the wall! When she goes 
over to the cupboard it is quite small, and when 
she comes nearer here it grows up, up, half way 
over the ceiling. Look, there it s now, just like 
one of Maitre Caussin’s hay-mows in July! ” 

“Yes, and see the spinning-wheel change and 
turn as if the fairies were spinning on it! ” 

Do they ever, Leon? Perhaps they are doing 
it now. Oh, if we could see them ! ” 

You little silly,” replied her brother. “Who 
over saw fairies Christmas Eve? If it were mid¬ 
summer now! St. John’s Eve is the time for them. 

f* ere > Annette, if you are very good from now 
1 St. John’s Eve,—if you do everything I want 
you to,-—if, if,” said Le 0I1| wishing to make as good 
a argain as possible, “if you always drive Blan¬ 


chette home from pasture when I want to play 
with George, if you will always get grandmother 
the cresses when I don’t want to go to the brook 
for them, I will show you the fairies on that night; 
that is,” added the boy, thinking, perhaps, he had 
better not promise too much, “I will let you go 
with me to the big stones in the middle of the 
wood yonder, just at midnight, and there—Maitre 
Caussin’s Joseph told me so—you will be sure to 
see them.”. 

“ Oh, L&>n, I will do anything for you if you 
will but let me see them ! But it is so long to 
wait; perhaps grandmamma knows if one can see 
them any other time. Grandmother” (raising her 
voice), “ do the fairies ever come Christmas Eve, 
and do they ever turn spinning-wheels to help 
people ? ” 

“Nay, child, who ever heard of fairies then?” 
said M&re Maturin, “and if they did take the 
trouble to turn spinning-wheels, it would not be for 
idle folk like you! Come and put the dishes on 
table, for the pot is boiling, and it is time we had 
supper.” 

Annette speedily obeyed, and there was no more 
talk of fairies for an hour. After that, the dishes 
being all washed and put away, and grandmother 
seated in the chimney-corner with her knitting, the 
children took their places, side by side, on the 
hearth opposite to her, and began to plead with 
her for some legends and stories, such as they 
loved to hear. 

Leon and Annette lived in Brittany, in a little 
old cottage not far from the sea, and a few miles 
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from the town of St. Malo. Their eldest and only 
brother, Louis, had gone as a soldier two years 
before, and was at Toulon with his regiment. Once 
in a great while they heard from him, and his last 
letter but one had told them he was married. They 
were looking for a letter from him now, for it was 
six months since the last one came, and they said : 

“ Louis will surely send us a message for Christ¬ 
mas.” 

This Christmas Eve, the father and mother had 
gone into St. Malo, to be present at the midnight 
mass and Christmas morning service, after which 
they were to come home, and the children had 
been left with their grandmother. Since sunset, 
the snow, which had been gathering overhead all 
day, had begun to fall, and was rapidly covering 
up the well-beaten road, on which for many weeks 
no fresh snow had fallen. 

“ Tales, tales,” said the old woman, “ you have 
heard them all many times, my children. 1 have 
no new stories for you.” 

“ Then tell us old ones, dear grandmamma! ” 

“ They say, then, little ones, and I have heard 
it ever since I was but half your size, that on the 
holy Christmas Eve, when the hour of midnight 
strikes, all the oxen and cows and asses can speak 
like us human creatures, because they stood by 
when the Blessed Mary laid the Holy Babe in the 
manger,” and the old woman made the sign of the 
cross devoutly. 

“But is it true, grandma?” said little Annette, 
eagerly. 

“ I cannot say for myself, as I never heard them 
speak, child; but why should not poor brutes have 
a voice given them for once for sake of that blessed 
night, and that they may praise God ? There was 
Antoine,” the old woman went on, murmuring to 
herself, “sat up on purpose to hear them one 
night, and at twelve he went out to the stable, but 
the poor fool made such a clattering in undoing 
the door, that the beasts in St. Malo might have 
heard him through their sleep, so the ass and the 
cow were well warned, and never a word would 
they speak before him; and they were wiser than 
some folk if they had secrets to talk about, for 
everything Antoine heard he went straight and 
told it; and, indeed, I believe he could not have 
helped it, if he knew he was to swing for it the 
next minute; but he is dead now, like many a one 
I once knew. May he rest in peace! ” 

“ But did you ever know any one else who tried 
it,” cried both the children at once. 

“ Only Pierre. Pretty Madeline, old Jacques the 
miller’s daughter, waited up one Christmas Eve, 
and, when midnight drew near, she was too afraid 
all at once to stir out in the dark alone for anything 
so strange and wonderful, so she sent Pierre, her 


cousin. He had heard nothing, he said when he 
came back; but nobody thought that counted for 
much, for though Pierre was a clever fellow enough, 
and could even read in the newspapers all by him¬ 
self, without the priest to help him, everybody 
knew he would n’t have heard the church bells, if 
they had all rung at once and he in the tower, if 
he were thinking of Madeline; and that same even¬ 
ing did n’t the miller—Jacques was lame then—ask 
him to give him his crutch, and put a stick on the 
fire, and did n’t Pierre put the crutch on the fire 
and give Jacques the stick, and Madeline was but 
just in time to pull the crutch out of the flames, 
and it was scorched ever after. So you see he was 
not much to be depended on, till he married 
Madeline and settled down. 

“ Madeline was only a goose-girl, but she was a 
stout, comely maid, with cheeks like roses, and 
Pierre from a boy had always been fond of her. 
He taught her to read while she was minding the 
geese, and there never was a storm so bitter that 
Pierre was n’t glad to face it if he could only help 
Madeline home with her geese. Ah, they ’ve risen 
a bit since that day, for Pierre turned out a thrifty 

fellow, and- The saints shield us 1 Leon, 

what was that ? ” 

“ I heard nothing but the night-wind blowing,” 
said L£on, gravely. But Annette clung to her 
grandmother, and the grandmother laughed lightly 
to think how slight a thing startled her in her old 
days. 

The little girl listened for some time longer, 
while M£re Maturin wandered on, telling old stories 
of the people she had known in her youth, but 
Leon was strangely silent. A thought was working 
in his brain. Why should not he, that very night, 
find out with his own ears if this were true ? He 
would not tell Annette, for she might be afraid and 
cry or make a noise, and spoil all, and he would 
succeed no better than did Antoine, whom his 
grandmother knew. So when M£re Maturin said 
it was time to go to bed, he undressed, and said 
his prayers, and climbed up to his little mattress 
in the loft. He had grown too big for it, but it was 
the best he had, and his sleep was always sound. 
Grandmother and Annette would soon be asleep 
in the room off the kitchen, and Leon lay in bed 
watching the faint glimmers and shadows that fell 
on the loft stairs from the remains of the fire that 
burned low in the wide kitchen chimney. They 
had had a larger fire than usual, for it was very 
cold weather and Christmas Eve, and M&re Matu¬ 
rin had said, “We must be warm to-night, if we 
are cold all the rest of the winter.” He kept his 
eyes open for some time, but fell asleep at last, 
and started awake again in a sudden fright, lest 
the magic hour had slipped away from him in 
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his sleep, and he would have a whole year to 
wait before he could try his chance again. The 
clouds had all cleared away, and the moon was 
shining brightly in through the diamond-shaped 
panes in the little window. Leon slipped out of 
bed and into his clothes, and then softly crept down 
the stairs. He could just see the face of the old 


PIERRE HELPING MADELINE HOME WITH HER GEESE. 

clock in the corner, and he was in time. It wanted 
five minutes of twelve. He crossed the kitchen so 
softly that he did not disturb his grandmother and 
sister, and, unfastening the door, stood alone out 
m the night. Leon was a brave boy, so no thought 
of fear came to him, but he shivered in the nipping 
winter air, and pulled his cap further down over his 
e * rs> He could easily see by the moonlight where 
the path to the stable ought to be, although it was 


covered by several inches of snow, and in a few 
minutes he was at the door. 

Very softly now, Leon, or Blanchette will lift her 
head and look at you out of her large, gentle brown 
eyes, and old Jeanette will move her long ears and 
snuff danger near, and you will spoil it all. 

So gently he undid the door, so quietly he stole 
in and stood in the shadow, 
that neither cow nor ass 
could be disturbed, yet surely 
something has aroused and 
affrighted them both. Leon 
listened breathlessly. Sud¬ 
denly both the animals be¬ 
side him moved uneasily. 
Presently, from outside the 
stable, came clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly on the night air the 
bray of an ass. It made 
Leon start more than when 
Jeanette answered it from 
within the stable with an¬ 
other bray. 

He was only frightened 
for a moment, however, and 
then he turned and went out 
of the door to see who this 
midnight visitor could be. 
There was nothing in the 
yard; but he crept along 
by the fence, and when 
he reached the gate, there, 
standing in the moonlight, 
was an ass, her head pushed 
far over the gate, and her 
long ears bent forward, list¬ 
ening for some answer to her 
summons. There was a sad¬ 
dle on her back, but no one 
on it. 

For a moment, Leon 
paused. He knew she had 
not come there all alone, 
but that probably somewhere 
along that lonely country 
road she had parted from 
her burden. The nearest 
house was four miles off, and 
in a different direction from that by which the 
ass had come, for Leon saw her footprints in the 
snow. He might have to walk far ere he should 
find those whom she had carried, but if he did not 
go—if he waited till daylight—it might be too late 
for help to reach those whom cold and snow had 
perhaps overcome. He opened the gate, then fas¬ 
tened it securely behind him, and gently turned 
the ass around. To his surprise she made no 
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objection, but somewhat wearily retraced her foot¬ 
steps in the snow. 

They did not have to go far, however. A few 
yards from the house the road turned, and crossed 
a little stream where was a bridge; beyond this 
was a hollow, and then came woods. At the 
entrance to these woods was one of those way-side 
shrines which you often see in France, where was 
an image of the Virgin with the infant Saviour in 
her arms; beneath this, on the white snow, lay 
something dark, and when she reached it, the ass 
stood perfectly still. Leon came up to her, and 
stooping down by this dark mass upon the snow, 
saw lying there a young woman, unconscious, with 
a baby in her arms. 

What was the boy to do? His stout arms could 
not lift the inanimate form. There was no one but 
his grandmother and Annette within call, and they 
would be but little help to him. Yet something 
must be done. Leon felt her. She was not 
quite cold, and the baby, wrapped in the mother’s 
cloak and clasped to her breast, was still warm. 
Leon tried to make the ass kneel down. She did 
it readily enough, as if she were accustomed to it, 
and understood the need now. Then he laid his 
warm cheek against the girl’s and breathed into 
her lips and called to her, and strove in every way 
to rouse her. 

She stirred, but did not open her eyes. The 
baby, however, awoke and cried. That cry did 
more to fully arouse the mother’s consciousness 
than anything else, and to Leon’s joy she mur¬ 
mured, “ Hush, my darling!” Then he called 
aloud to her, and at last tried to take the baby from 
her arms. She opened her eyes then, but half 
understanding^, and with great difficulty obeyed 
Leon’s words when he told her to rise. She could 
not stand, but Leon got her upon the saddle, and 
putting one arm around her to hold her firmly 
there, he guided the ass down the road and over 
the bridge to the gate. They arrived there safely, 
though many times on the way Leon thought they 
would not 

He ran into the house and woke Annette and 
his grandmother. It was some time before he 
could make them understand, but at last they did. 
Fortunately there were still hot embers on the 
hearth, and Annette heated a little milk, which 
they poured down the poor woman’s throat. This 
brought hereto herself enough for them to lead her 
into the house, where the warmth soon revived 
her. Leon put more wood on the fire, which soon 
gave out a good heat, while Annette and the grand¬ 
mother warmed blankets and put about the woman 
and child, and rubbed the mother’s cold limbs. 
When they had quite recovered, and had partaken 
of bread and milk, M&re Maturin would not allow 


them to speak, but put them in her own bed and 
left them to sleep. 

The first red streaks of dawn were seen in the 
eastern sky before Leon had quite satisfied his 
grandmother and sister on this wonderful advent¬ 
ure. Then he went back to bed, and did not 
wake till the Christmas sun streamed in at his 
window, and he heard Annette calling out her 
greeting to him from the foot of the stairs. 

Their strange visitors slept till quite late in the 
morning, and had not yet appeared when the father 
and mother came home. You may be sure there 
was much to tell and hear about this odd adventure 
of Leon’s, and then P&re Maturin held’ up a letter 
from Louis, a Christmas letter, which made the 
children dance with joy. In the midst of it all, 
their visitor came into the kitchen from the inner 
room, her baby in her arms, and looking quite 
bright again after her rest She was very small, 
so tiny that Leon wondered that such a stout boy 
as he was should have had so much trouble in lift¬ 
ing her on to the ass, and she looked very young 
indeed. Then she told them her story. 

Her husband was a soldier. He had met her at 
Toulon, her native place, and married her there. 
She had continued to live at her father’s till he 
died, leaving her a little money. Her husband’s 
regiment was ordered to Algeria soon after, and as 
she had no relations in Toulon or anywhere else, 
he thought it best to send her and her child to his 
mother in Brittany. He had written home some 
time before he left, and said he knew his father 
would meet her at St. Malo, as he had requested in 
his letter. But when she reached there after her 
long journey, she did not find him, and, being a 
stranger in the place, she thought the best thing 
she could do would be to hire an ass, and take the 
straight road to her husband’s home. * The land¬ 
lord at the inn in the town where she had stopped 
to inquire the way, had told her that she could not 
fail to find the house; but the snow had come on 
and hidden the path, and she grew wearied. They 
wandered out of the way many times, sometimes 
finding the road, and then losing it again, till, worn 
out, she had fallen from the ass right below the 
shrine in the road. “ When I looked up, and 
saw the gentle face smiling down upon me, I 
thought,” said she, “Heaven would have pity on 
me and my baby, and I said my prayers, and had 
just fallen asleep, when the good God sent you, 
L£on, to wake me. And now, dear friends, I will 
not trouble you more; if you will kindly tell me 
where the P&re Maturin lives I will go and find 
him, and my Louis and I will bless you always in 
our prayers. ” 

“ P&re Maturin! Louis!” they all exclaimed; 
and then followed such explaining, and laughing, 
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and crying, and kissing as never was known before. 
At last, when all was quiet, the father read Louis’ 
letter to them, and it was the one they ought to 
have received long before, telling them his Marie 
was coming to them, and would they love and care 
for her and the baby for his sake ? 

Oh, how happy they all were together, and how 
pleasant that the joy should come to them on 
Christmas Day! 

When dinner was over, and they had said every¬ 
thing they could think of about this wonderful ad¬ 
venture, and had admired little Marguerite, An¬ 
nette suddenly exclaimed: 


“ Leon ! did the ass and the cow speak? ” 

‘*1 didn’t hear them, ” said Leon, shaking his 
head ruefully; “ but the ass did everything but 
speak when she looked at me over the gate, and 
then took me to Marie.” ^ 

“ Yes,” said his mother, “and though there is 
•nothing in the idle tale to speak of, you may be 
sure God led the ass to you, Leon, and taught her 
how to make her wants known to you, though it 
was not by speech; and He cared for Marie and 
her babe, for the sake of the Holy Child, laid in 
His mother’s arms in the stable among oxen and 
asses that first Christmas Night.” 


SOME ORIENTAL SPORTS THAT I SAW. 

By Fanny Roper Feudge. 


" I SHOULD like see a boy beat me at catching; or 
a man either, as for that,” were the boastful words I 
heard uttered by a twelve-year old lad, as he tossed 
aloft two balls at once, and caught them as they 
descended, one with each hand. That was cer¬ 
tainly very well done; but let me tell the boys who 
read the St. Nicholas of some “catching” that 
1 have seen in far-off lands,—catching with the 
mouth instead of the hands,—and they shall judge 
whether my boastful young friend of the two balls 
would be likely to carry off the palm amid all com¬ 
petitors. 

The first time I witnessed these feats of agility 
was at the palace of the King of Siam, where I 
ad been dining. His favorite band of gymnasts 
were in attendance that day, and he challenged us 
to see their exploits, and then tell him whether our 
countrymen could do anything more wonderful in 
t e way of climbing and catching. So he seated 
° Ur little party on an elevated platform, where we 
see readily the movements of the actors, and 
e thing that met our view was a swinging 
*tage attached to two slender poles that were plant- 
e perpendicularly in the ground. About twelve 
paces off was another pole, to which was suspended 
oy a funny hook a silk net purse filled with gold. 

e purse was full forty feet above the ground, 
r e the stage swung about five feet lower, and was 
e P paying to and from the pole that held the 
purse, by the action of a long rope pulled by men 


standing on the ground. On the stage stood four 
men, and as it veered toward the money purse, he 
who stood nearest was allowed one trial of his skill 
at catching the purse with his mouth. If he suc¬ 
ceeded, the money (about sixty dollars in gold) was 
to be his reward, and he might descend, as he had 
mounted, by a rope ladder; when the next one 
would take his turn, till all who wished to do so had 
made the attempt; a new purse being supplied each 
time one was carried off by the teeth of a victor. 

I thought it a fearful risk, and almost held my 
breath in dismay; but everybody around me was 
laughing, and the gymnasts themselves did not seem 
to think of danger. As easily and naturally as you 
would catch a ball tossed toward you by your com¬ 
panion, the first man opened his mouth just at the 
right instant, touched the purse with his lower lip 
to dislodge it from the peg, and caught the string 
between his teeth, just as his time, was up, by the 
veering away of the stage. Several others followed, 
with the same success, each loudly cheered, and 
appearing triumphantly happy. Then for one poor 
fellow, who failed to catch the coveted prize, came 
the usual penalty of being hissed and hooted at by 
the crowd; but worst of all, he had to let go the 
stage, grasp the pole to which the purse was 
attached, and, with hands and legs entwined, slide 
down as best he could to the ground. I thought, 
of course, he would fall; but he let himself down as 
readily as a monkey or a squirrel could have done, 
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or even the danger 
of a descent by 
that bare pole. Of 
course there were 
only a few seconds of time 
for him to seize the pole 
as the stage swung away, 
and had he halted or hesi¬ 
tated at all, he must inevi¬ 
tably have been dashed to 
pieces. 

A native artist drew the 
scene for me, but failed in 
giving an idea of the great 
height of the poles. 

In another game, two 
poles forty feet high were 
erected five feet apart. On 
the top of each was a small 
platform sufficient to afford 
standing-room for a single 
man. When the perform¬ 
ance began, a man stood on 
one platform with his feet 
upward, and^on the other 
stood one in his natural posi¬ 
tion. As soon as the signal 
was given, the two actors 
changed places and positions 
at the same time; so that 
the one who had stood on 
his head on the platform 
nearest to me, passed his 
comrade and came down on 
his feet on the platform far¬ 
ther off. This exchange 
was repeated some twenty 
times or more, without the 
pause of a single moment; 
and when these retired, the 
same feat was repeated by 
other gymnasts. 

Then came a game in 
which four lances or spears 
were placed points upward, 
at the four corners of a bench 
or table, sixteen inches wide 
and about four feet long. 
At regular intervals along 
the center, were eight or ten 
shorter spears, immediately 
over which, with the points 
touching his bare back, lay 

CATCHING THE PCS*. (DRAWN SV A SIAMESE ARTIST., 

an appeared too crestfallen at the disgrace he and sometimes four others. These walked, jumped 
^^^ncurred to care about the loss of the money, and danced upon the body of their prostrate com- 
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rade. Sometimes they turned 
somersaults, and at last they 
coolly seated themselves on c' 
his head and knees, called for 
tea and drank it, then lighted 
cheroots from a brand which 
one of them reached over and 
stuck in the mouth of the 
prostrate man, as they all 
jumped off together. The 
man, as he lay motionless 
over the spears, seemed not 
to feel any pain from these 
jarring movements, and I 
was told that no sign of a 
wound was ever left. The Ju ^ 

weight was borne mainly by p 

the heels and palms bent 
backward, and the center of 
gravity must have been per- V / 

fectly maintained. Occasion¬ 
ally, swords were used instead 
of spears, and when this was 
done, they were placed hori¬ 
zontally, with the edges up¬ 
ward toward the actor’s body. 

Some of the feats in rope¬ 
dancing were odd enough. 

The dancer always had a 
metallic wire fastened firmly 
about his waist, and to this 
wire one end of a strong cord - 

was attached. The other end 
of the string was made fast to 
an iron ring, and through 
this was passed the rope up¬ 
on which the actor performed 
his various feats. He turned 
somersaults, danced, fenced, 

^d put his body into all man¬ 
ner of ludicrous attitudes ; and 
finally astonished us all by 
leaping from the rope and 
floating about in mid-air, like 
a huge fish floundering in 
shallow water, the ring and 
cord preventing him from 
touching the ground. Then ^ 

^ threw himself back on the 
f 0pe ’ and walked up and down, carelessly fanning 
imself with a bunch of feathers which he held in 
ac and. Presently the feathers were thrown 
Q own, and the actor rushed nn rmd d™,-, 
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Keel up and down, carelessly fanning Next, feats in tumbling and fencing were per- 
bunch of feathers which he held in formed with great dexterity. Some walked on 
resently the feathers were thrown their hands, others on their elbows, and all were 
actor rushed up and down the rope capable of putting their limbs into attitudes that 


^ -r . auu uuwu me rupe Lapauie ui putting tneir nmDS into attitudes tnat 

a nd th Unri f ln ^ *° r a * Wa ^ er ’ k ut pausing every now seemed, to our Western eyes, equally ludicrous and 
pc* t* 1 . ° toss a J°k e or a bon-bon at those near- impossible. One man defended himself against 


leaped from W ^ Cn * east ex P ecte d he half a dozen others, though his only weapon was 


Pe rom his rope and disappeared with a bound. 
Voi,. IV.— 9 . 


a staff about as long and as thick as an ordinary 
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yard-stick, while his opponents had short swords to among the gymnasts of our own country. Indeed, 
use against him. But by his dexterity in parrying it is hard to conceive of gymnastic skill and daring 
their weapons, jumping over their heads, and superior to that shown on this occasion. All of 
occasionally putting his feet on their shoulders, the feats I have mentioned, and many similar ones, 
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THE PERFORMANCE ON THE SPEAR-POINTS. (DRAWN BY A SIAMESE ARTIST.) 


are performed by the bands of trained gymnasts 
belonging to royal and nbble Siamese households. 
But these performers are never seen elsewhere. 
They are regarded as a necessary part of a great 
man’s household, but as not suitable for the enter¬ 
tainment of the laboring class. 


and turning a somersault backward, he succeeded 
in disarming several, and driving all from the 
stage. 

You may judge that after witnessing these ex¬ 
ploits, we had to admit to the king that we had 
never seen the equals of these Siamese performers 
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THE HOUSE OF SANTA CLAUS. 

(A Christmas Fairy Show for Sunday-schools.) 


By Edward Eggleston. 


Arrangement of the St-age. 

The stage, shown in the diagram, is about fif¬ 
teen feet deep by twenty in width in its main por¬ 
tions. It may vary considerably from these dimen¬ 
sions, according to the size of the hall or Sunday- 



school room. The room in this diagram is sup¬ 
posed to be forty feet wide. The stage should 
not be less than twelve feet in depth nor less than 
h teen in width. The portions of the stage repre¬ 
sented at B and/may be on the same level of the 
mam platform, or B may be higher or lower, and 
/an incline. The beauty of the stage is greatly 
enhanced by surrounding it with a fence of pop¬ 
corn. The upright posts should be bits of lath 
eighteen inches high, the lower end nailed to the 
ed ? e of the platform, and the whole wrapped with 
strings of pop-corn. Then draw two strands of 
e corn . f rom P ost to post, to represent the hori- 
^ota rails. At i there should be a gate with 
» arC ^ over *°P* This should also be 
? ,ath ’ wra PPed with pop-corn. There should 
t ree strands in the gate and a diagonal brace, 
e pop-corn fence is not essential, but it is a great 
a tion to the beauty of the scene, giving the 
. ge a ^ e * rc * anc * fairy-like appearance, and con- 
msting finely with the dark green behind. At .r, jr, 
o small Christmas-trees may be planted. 

de th h ? USe ’ A ’ lS n * ne ^ eet * n teogtk anc * s * x * n 
e ^ should be about six feet high at the 
VCS ' f rame is of studding, and it is first 

anarT r"^* 1 na ** e< * s * x inches or more 

to • , e ^ ar houghs are then so interwoven as 
sam ntlrC ^ cover The roof is thatched in the 
e t f ,ere is a chimney made by 
as ic ng j°r 1 en< * s a packing-box, such 
used for shoes. The box is kalsomined or 


painted to look like stone;* cleats are nailed around 
this chimney near the top, to imitate ornamental 
stone-work. The box is securely nailed to the 
timbers of the house, and there is a ladder inside 
the house, so arranged that the lad who represents 
Santa Claus can put his head and shoulders out at 
the top. At b there is a door-way two feet wide, 
in which is a door on hinges. Make it an open 
frame covered with pink tissue paper. The win¬ 
dow, c , is two feet square and made like the door, 
but intersected with strings of pop-corn for sashes. 
Over the door-way, b, is a transparency like a tran-. 
som. It reads “ Santa Claus," and is lighted by a 
lantern behind. The house should be provided 
with a door-bell. Every precaution must be taken 
against fire. The house should stand about two 
feet from the wall, and the back may be left open. 

At a, a, two pumpkin faces illuminated are sus¬ 
pended or put upon any support that may be found 
convenient. 

At B there should be either a miniature tent or 
a dense arbor of evergreens. If the tent is used, 
a Chinese lantern may be suspended on the top 
outside. 


Characters, Cqstumes, Etc. 

Santa Claus should be a boy of fourteen or 
sixteen years of age, with good acting qualities, 



especially a sense of drollery. He should have any 
appropriate costume, wig, mask, etc. He carries a 


* See “ Letter-Box.”—E d. 
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snuff-box, and a red or yellow handkerchief. He 
is also provided with a whistle. 

The Dwarfs are boys of ten or twelve years of 
age. They wear masks and a red tunic of paper- 
muslin, stuffed, to give them a hunchback appear¬ 
ance. They carry staffs, little tin trumpets, stoop 
as they walk, and speak in a squeaky falsetto. 
Their stations are just inside the house, at h , h. 
They appear from behind the house in every case 
except the very last. 

The Fairy Queen should be a little girl of 
from six to nine years of age, dressed in gauze, with 
wings of the same material. Stripes or stars, or 
spangles of gold paper, add to the effect of her 
dress. She wears a coronet and carries a wand. 

The Committee should consist of three girls 
in ordinary dress. They are represented by X., 
Y. and Z. in the following dialogue, but their real 
names should be used instead of the letters. Z. 
should be a rather small girl. 

Preliminary Arrangements. 

The superintendent or pastor conducts the intro¬ 
ductory exercises from some point in front of the 
stage. No one must be seen on the stage until 
the dialogue begins. 

At the time of beginning, the house, A, conceals 
Santa Claus and his two dwarfs, and a grown per¬ 
son who has charge of the lights and who acts as 
prompter. There is no light on the stage except 
that in the transparency over the door, and that in 
the pumpkin faces. There are a large number of 
tapers or lamps inside the house, carefully arranged 
to avoid the danger of fire. These are not lighted 
until the signal is given in the dialogue. The 
fairy queen is concealed in her bower at B, with 
some one who has charge of her, and an automatic 
music-box, which sits upon the floor of the plat¬ 
form, wound up and ready to be started at the 
proper time. The committee of girls sit in the 
audience, and not together. 

Dialogue. 

After appropriate introductory exercises, a teacher 
rises in his place and speaks in substance as fol¬ 
lows : 

Teacher. Mr. Superintendent, I see some very 
pleasant decorations here, but no presents or re¬ 
freshments for the scholars. I move that a com¬ 
mittee of three be appointed to go up to Fairyland 
and inquire of Santa Claus. 1 would like to know 
why this Sunday-school has been left out. 

Another teacher. I second that motion. 

[Superintendent puts this question to vote , and 
declares it carried , in due form. 

Superintendent. I would appoint—let me see— 
girls are better at coaxing than boys, I think—I will 


appoint X., Y. and Z. [calling the girls by their 
real names ], who will please come forward. 

[X., Y. and Z. rise from their places in their 
several classes , and come forward to the 
superintendent. 

Superintendent. Girls, you see we are without 
any candy or anything of the sort for our scholars. 
Old Santa Claus has forgotten us. He never did 
so before. Now I want you three to proceed to 
Fairyland and see if you can find him. Tell him 
we must have something. Don’t come down with¬ 
out something. We can’t have all these children 
disappointed. 

[ The committee proceed by the steps to the stage. 

They stop to examine the first pumpkin 
face. 

Z. What a strange face ! Wonder who it is! 

Y. One of Santa’s tricks, I suppose. 

X. They do say that he’s full of fun But this 
must be his house. Let’s find the door. [All 
proceed to the front. ] Here it is. 

Y Is n’t it ’cute ? I’d like to live here. 

Z. And play dolly-house ? 

X. Here’s a door-bell. Santa Claus has all the 
latest improvements, I declare. 

Y. Ring it. 

Z. No, don’t; I *m afraid. 

X. Pshaw ! Santa never hurts anybody. Don’t 
you see his name over the door? [Rings.] [After 
a pause.'] I wonder he don’t answer. May be he 
is n’t at home. 

Y. Gone sleigh-riding, as sure as I live ! 

Z. I guess he’s gone to bed. Maybe his mam¬ 
ma would n’t let him sit up late. 

X. Let’s look around, and see what we can find. 
You two go around that side, and I ’ll go around 
this. See if you can’t find him in behind the face 
that’s hanging up there. 

[X. goes to the left, around the house , while 

Y. and Z. go around to the right. They pro¬ 
ceed timidly to the back of the house , out of 
sight of the audience , whereupon the dwarfs 
blow sharp blasts upon their horns, and the 
girls all rush back to the front of the house. 

X. I ’in so scared ! 

Y. and Z. Oh, dear! I’m so scared! 

X. What could it be? Guess old Santa Claus 
made that noise just for fun. I wish the superin¬ 
tendent had come himself, or sent some of the boys. 

Y. I ’ll bet the boys would run from that noise. 
Don’t you ? 

X. Yes. Boys never are as brave as girls, an y* 
how. But let’s go back again, and see what there 
is there. 

Z. I’m afraid. 

X. Well, you stay here, and Y. will go that way? 
and I will go this way. 
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[X. again goes to the right, Y. to the left. They 

proceed more timidly than before to the rear 
of the house, disappearing behind it. The 
dwarfs blow their horns, the girls re-appear, 
crytng out tn alarm, and the dwarfs run 
out after them. The girls hurry back to the 
front of the house, followed by the dwarfs — 
one coming round one end of the house, the 
other round the other. They speak in high , 
squeaky tones. 

First Dwarf. What do you want ? 

Second Dwarf. What are you doing here ? 

X. We want Santa Claus. But we did not know 
there were two Santa Clauses. 

[ The dwarfs laugh long and loud. 
First Dwarf. We are not Santa Clauses. We 
are the dwarfs that take care of Santa Claus’s store¬ 
rooms, full of goodies and presents. 

Second Dwarf. But there’s nothing left to take 
care of now. Santa’s given away all he had this 
Christmas. 

X. But we must see old Santa. Our Sunday- 
school has been left without anything, and we want 
to see good old Claus himself. 

First Dwarf. But you can’t. He’s asleep. 

Second Dwarf. He was out all night last night, 
and now he’s tired to death and sleeping like a top. 
Thunder would n’t wake him. 

X. But we must see him. 

K and Z. Yes, we must. 

Second Dwarf. If you’d been riding over roofs 
all night- 

First Dwarf. And climbing down chimneys- 

Second Dwarf. And filling stockings- 

First Dwarf. And Christmas-trees- 

D war f' And climbing up chimneys 

First Dwarf. And getting your hands and face 
over soot- 

puU C °nd Dwarf. And driving reindeer,—they do 

Both Dwarfs. I guess you’d be sleepy too. 
dren ^ mUSt have somethin S for the chil- 

K and Z. We must have something. 
first Dwarf. There is n’t a thing left. 

Second Dwarf. Not a thing. 

' ^at wil1 the superintendent say ? 

Y f Wha * wUl the children say? 
y What wiU the infant class say? 

• And what will the deacons say ? 

^ es > wkat will the deacons say? 
frfT A DeaCOnsl Oh, my! Ha! ha! 

I dwarfs now give a blast apiece, and re- 

X W v\* l * t0 their hidin g-P lace s. 

V iu C V m goin S t0 wake U P old Santa Claus. 

K May be he ’ll be cross. 


X. But we must have something. [Rings.] I 
wonder he does n’t answer. 

Z. Ring louder. 

X. Well, here goes. [Rings three or four times. ] 
[Santa Claus, appearing at the top of the chim¬ 
ney, blows his whistle. 

X. Y. and Z. Oh, dear! 

Santa Claus. Who’s there? Who rang my bell, 
I’d like to know? Pity if I can’t sleep Christmas 
Night, when I’m tired to death. Who’s there, I 
say? 

X. Oh, you dear old Santa Claus ! Don’t be 
angry. Some of your little friends have come to 
Fairyland to see you. Come down. 

Santa Claus. Ha ! ha ! ha! Some of my little 
friends come to see me! Well, well! [Blows his 
whistle.] Light up the house, fairies, light up the 
house. [Whistles again, and then descends the 
chimney and re-appears at the front door. The 
house is lighted within.] How do you do, girls? 
how do you do? [Shakes hands all round, and 
then, with great deliberation, takes a pinch of 
snu JT-] Well, I’m glad to see you. What can I 
do for you ? 

X. Why, you see, Santa Claus, our Sunday- 
school is left without anything this Christmas. 

Santa Claus [sneezes and uses his bandana]. 
What? You don’t tell me so? What’s the name 
of your school? 

X. The- Sunday-school. 

Santa Claus. Oh, yes ! and your superintend¬ 
ent is Mr.-? I know him, like a book. I’ve 

filled his stockings many a time when he was a 
little fellow. I don’t know how I came to miss that 
school. But you see I’m getting old and forgetful. 

Y. How old are you, Santa? 

Santa Claus. O, now! Do you think I’d tell 
you that? 

Z. You must be as old as the Centennial. 

Santa Claus. Pshaw! I used to fill George 

Washington’s stockings when he was a little boy. 

Y. No ! Now, did you ? 

Santa Claus. Of course I did. 

Y. What did you put in them ? 

Santa Claus. What did I put in little Georgie 
Washington’s stockings? Well, now, that’s more 
than a hundred years ago, and an old man’s mem 
ory is n’t strong. I can’t remember but one thing. 

X. What’s that? 

Santa Claus. A hatchet. 

Y. Oh, my ! 

Z. That same little hatchet ? 

Santa Claus. The very same little hatchet. 
[Laughs.] But I did not give him the cherry-tree. 

X. Yes, but we must have something for out 
school, good Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus. But you can’t. I’ve givefr away all 
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I had, and turned the reindeer out on the mount¬ 
ains to pasture, and the times are so hard that I 
can’t afford to hire a livery team. 

X. Yes, but we must have something. 

Y. Yes, we must, dear old Santa. 

Z. Yes, indeed. 

Santa Claus [takes snuff and sneezes ]. Well, 
what is to be done ? How many scholars have you 
got this year ? 

X. About-• 

Santa Claus. So many? Why, you must be 
growing. I hope you have n’t any Christmas bum¬ 
mers among them—folks that come to Sunday- 
school to get something to eat. I hate that kind. 

Y. I don’t think we have many of that sort. 

Santa Claus. Well, I always did like that school, 

and now I’ve gone and forgotten it. I wish some¬ 
thing could be done. [Blows his whistle long and 
loud, and shouts :] Dwarfs ! here ! Drako, where 
are you? Krako, come! Wake up! [ Whistles 
again.] [Enterdwarfs, each blowing his horn. 
Santa Claus. Now, my little rascals, what have 

you got for the-Sunday-school ? 

Both dwarfs [bowing very low]. Nothing, my 
lord. 

Santa Claus [takes snuff and sneezes]. I don’t 
see that I can do anything for you. 

X. But we cannot go back without something. 
The children will cry. 

Santa Claus. Dwarfs, go and look again. 

[They go back behind the house as before. 

After a tune they re-appear. 

First dwarf. We cannot find a thing. 

Second dwarf. Not one thing. 

Santa Claus [takes snuff]. Well, my little friends, 
this is very embarrassing—very—but I have.n’t a 
thing left. 

X. But we can’t go back. What will the super¬ 
intendent say? We must have something. 

Y. Something or other. 

Z. Yes, something. 

Santa Claus. I ’ll go and see myself. [Exit into 
house. After a considerable delay re-enters.] Yes, 

I find a box of candy, nuts, and pop-corn in the 
closet. 

X., Y. and Z. Candy, nuts, and pop-corn ! 
Good! 

Santa Claus. What have you got to put the 
things in ? 

X. Why we have n’t got anything. 

Santa Claus. Well, then, the children will have 
to take off their stockings and let me fill them. 

X., Y. and Z. Oh, Santa Claus ! we could n’t, 
such a cold night as this. 

Santa Claus Jakes snuff, looks perplexed, walks 
about the stage]. Well, I don’t know what to do. 

X. Oh dear! 


Y. Oh dear! 

Z. Oh dear ! dear 1 dear! 

Santa Claus [starting up]. Now I have it. 

X. Have what ? 

Santa Claus. An idea. 

Z. An idea? [Addressing X.] What’s an idea? 
Can you put candy into an idea ? 

X. Be still, Z. Let’s hear what Santa Claus’s 
idea may be. 

Santa Claus. I know who will help me out of 
this trouble. There’s my friend the Fairy Queen. 

X. The Fairy Queen ! 

Y. Oh, my! 

Z. Goody! goody! goody ! 

[Santa Claus blows three blasts on his whistle 
and listens. The music-box in the fairy 
bower begins to play. 

Santa Claus. Listen ! She’s coming! 

X. Fairy music. 

Y. andZ. Sh-h! 

[ The fairy comes down from B, skipping and 
reciting or singing: 

In the secret rocky dell, 

There the fairies love to dwell; 

Where the stars on dew-drops glance, 
There the fairies love to dance. 

Both dwarfs [bowing to Santa Claus]. The 
Fairy Queen, my lord ! 

Santa Claus [bowing]. Hail, Queen of the Fairies. 
X., Y. and Z. [bowing]. Hail, Queen of the 

Fairies! , 

Fairy Queen [bowing]. Hail, Santa Claus. 

Hail, little friends! 

Oh, stocking-filler, Santa Claus, 

I heard you whistle—what’s the cause. 

You rough and shaggy children’s friend, 
Why did you for a fairy send? , 

Santa Claus [taking snuff]. Why, you see, here s 

a Sunday-school forgotten,-hundred children . 

I want to give them something: But they have n 
got anything to put it in. 

Fairy Queen. How would fairy stockings do. 
White or black or pink or blue? 

X. Fairy stockings! 

Y. Oh, my! 

Z. Goody! goody! goody! 

Fairy Queen [waving her hand toward BJ ■ 
Whatever Santa Claus shall say, 

That let Fairyland obey. 

Santa Claus [entering the house and hl °™ tn £ 
whistle.] Fill up the stockings, faines; fill U P 

St ° [The dwarfs enter, this time by the f ront f^!l t 
and return carrying between them a 
full of little pink tarlatan stockings pue 
with candy, nuts, etc., which are then 
Iributed to. the children. 
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THE GOOD-NATURED BEAR. 
By Isabella Valancy Crawford. 


ITTLE Nona and her 
mother were walking 
together through the 
wood on their way 
home from market. 
The wood was a wild, 
lonely place enough, 
but that was not the 
reason why Nona sud¬ 
denly turned, ran back 
to her mother’s side, 
and clutched her gown 
with a frightened air. 
No, it was because Ger- 
stein, the huntsman, 
had become visible in 
a side-path. 

“ Why do you always run away from Gerstein ? 
He is a good, kind fellow,” said the mother. 

“ Oh, no, mother! he cannot be good, he is so 
dreadfully ugly, and has a hump on his back,” 
answered Nona, shuddering. 

“ His hump is not his fault; the good God gave it 
him,” said the mother severely. “ And do you sup¬ 
pose that only handsome and straight people are 
virtuous and respectable ? ” 

Nona felt ashamed, but she nodded her little 
head. 

“That shows what a silly child you are,” went 
on the mother, “silly and thoughtless, too. When 
you are older and wiser, you will see your mistake, 
and discover that ugly forms often cover kind hearts, 
and that a beautiful person is sometimes the cloak 
to a bad nature. Now you are but a child and we 
must forgive you for being foolish.” 

Nona shook her short golden curls and looked 
unconvinced. Gerstfein had now disappeared, so 
she ran forward gayly and without fear, till the 
woods were passed, and they neared the brook and 
the mill, close to which was her home, for Nona 
was the miller’s little daughter. 

“Ho, ho!” cried an elf as the njother and child 
Passed out of view. “ So you don’t believe in ugly 
People, fraulein Nona? And you think all pretty 
people are good, do you ? Just give me the chance, 
and I’ll show you the difference.” And the elf 
twisted his legs together, and doubled himself up in 
a !ong fit of chuckling laughter which sounded 
through the wood like the clink of tiny castanets. 

“ What are you laughing at, friend Greenjacket ? ” 
asked a doe who, with her fawn beside her, was 


cropping the grass close to the bough on which the 
elf sat astride, swinging to and fro. 

“ At the folly of a mortal child,” responded the 
elf. “ Not the first one I have laughed at either. 
Mortal children are uncommonly silly. This little 
fool now, because she happens to be pretty herself, 
imagines that every one who is not pretty must be 
wicked. Ho ! ho ! ho ! ” 

“ Dear me,” sighed the doe, raising her beauti¬ 
ful head with a sniff. “ Lightfoot,” turning to the 
fawn, “ I hope, dear, you have more sense than 
that, young as you are.” 

“Oh, yes, mamma,” said the fawn. “I thought 
the wild cat we saw was so pretty, you remember, 
till you told me what a cruel beast it is. * Now I am 
wiser. ” 

“ I ’ll teach her a lesson,” said the chuckling elf, 
balancing himself on his thumbs, and flourishing 
his legs. Then he nodded to the doe, and with a 
rapid movement vanished into a crack in the 
ground. 

Nona had no idea that the creatures of the forest 
were discussing her thus. She was a good, helpful 
child in spite of the small flaws of character which 
we have seen ; and having many things to do about 
the house, it was several days after this conversation 
with her mother before she again walked in the 
wood. This time she went alone. The forest had 
a bad reputation among the country people, who 
considered it the home of sprites, dwarfs, goblins, 
and other unearthly beings. But Nona had lived 
close to it all her life, and was not in the least afraid. 
She had never seen a goblin, and did not believe 
there were any in the wood. So she tripped gayly 
along the shady paths, gathering flowers, and sing¬ 
ing a little song so sweetly that the birds flew 
after, perching on way-side trees, and joining their 
shrill pipes to the melody of her voice till the leafy 
aisles rang with the noisy concert. 

Thus Nona wandered on. Hour after hour 
passed; more birds, more flowers, more distance 
measured by the busy feet, till suddenly the sun 
dropped out of sight, the shadows of the trees 
mingled into one, and Nona aroused as from a 
dream, to find herself in a new and strange place 
which she did not recognize at all. 

She was not frightened at first; it seemed as 
though it must be easy to return to the accustomed 
path, but when moment after moment went by, each 
bringing fresh bewilderment, deeper twilight, she 
lost courage. To and fro she ran; searched this 
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way, that. All was of no use. At last she sat down 
on a moss-covered log, and began to cry. The wind 
rose and made strange sounds in the boughs above; 
her sobs echoed through the lonely wood, and every 
now and then a queer noise as of soft chuckling 
laughter mingled with these echoes, and perplexed 
her. Her eyes were too dim with tears to see where, 
not far off, an odd little sharp face, surmounted by 
a pointed cap, was poked from beneath a grass tuft 
to watch her movements. It was naughty Green- 
jacket, who, having led Nona into this trap, was 
enjoying his success. 

Presently the moon rose, and Greenjacket drew 
in his head, afraid of detection. The stars came 
out in the sky, and twinkled in a friendly manner, 
which was cheering. Then the moon reached down 
a long ray like a hand, touched Nona’s hand, and 
seemed to draw her along. She went for a few 
paces, then paused affrighted, for a small figure 
stopped the way, and a keen little voice said, “ This 
is the path, Nona, I ’ll guidq you.” 

“ Oh, dear, what is it ? ” she gasped. 

“ This way,” repeated the voice; and Nona fol¬ 
lowing quite bewildered, Greenjacket led her down 
a narrow path beset with brambles, which plucked 
and caught at her dress as though they wished to 
detain her. Suddenly the path ended in a great 
rock in which was a black, gaping cave-mouth. 

“Oh, what is that? Why did you bring me 
here ? ” cried Nona. 

“ It is the cave of Bruin the bear. He is the 
ugliest bear in the wood, so you can fancy how bad 
he must be,” replied the mocking sprite. “ Ho, 
Bruin! Come out of your house and see what a 
nice little tidbit I’ve brought you.” 

With these words, the fairy vanished, while Nona, 
with a moan of despair, sank on the ground, sob¬ 
bing to herself, “What shall I do? what shall I 
do?” 

“ Ugh ! ugh! ” growled a deep voice from the 
depths inside. “ Who is that? Ugh ! ugh ! ” 

Nona’s heart stood still with fear as she heard a 
heavy footstep approaching, and saw the red glare 
of a torch. Presently out of the cave-mouth came 
a huge black bear, lumbering on his clumsy toes, 
and growling dreadfully. Another bear followed, 
carrying in his paws a torch which he held respect¬ 
fully to light the big bear along. 

“ Ho, ho ! ” said the big bear. “ Who have we 
got here, I should like to know ? ” and he put his 
nose so close that Nona thought he was going to 
eat her at once, and shivered with fright. 

“You are cold,” said thebear, misunderstanding 
this motion. “ It is a chilly night, but inside my 
house you’ll find it nice and warm. Come in, 
come in, you ’re just in time for supper.” 

Oh dear! he means me. I am the supper,” 


thought Nona, and she began to cry bitterly, much 
to the surprise of the kind old bear. 

“ Heyday ! ” he exclaimed. “ What’s all this! 

I never saw such a child for crying. Come in and 
warm yourself, and let me see if I can’t find some¬ 
thing you can fancy to eat.” 

“ Don’t you eat little girls ever? ” inquired Nona, 
still drawing back. 

“ Little girls ! Nonsense! They ’re not good 
to eat. We like potatoes and ground-nuts much 
better,” said Bruin, and Nona, quite re-assured at 
his tone, resisted no longer, but took his paw, which 
he offered politely, and let him lead her into the 
cave. It was light inside. A big fire burned on 
the ground, over which hung pots and kettles, from 
which issued all sorts of savory smells. But Nona 
shuddered a little as she perceived, seated round the 
crimson fire, a number of strange and ugly creat¬ 
ures, who all rose and saluted as she entered with 
the bear. 

There were brown elves no bigger than a man’s 
thumb, with spindle legs and green, shining eyes. 
There were dwarfs with heads like pumpkins, and 
bodies as thin and wiry as that of a daddy-long¬ 
legs ; hairy creatures who carried brooms in their 
hands; moon-faced goblins, sprites, wrapped in 
green little sheets; and tiny men in green, armed 
with canes tipped with bee-stings. All of these 
bowed and smiled pleasantly as they made room 
for Nona beside the fire, and after a few minutes 
she ceased to be afraid, so easily do we accustom 
ourselves to what is amiable and harmless even 
when it takes a hideous form. 

The pots and pans held some odd food which 
looked unlike anything Nona was used to eat, but 
one of the bears supplied her with a bowl of nice 
milk and a honey-comb, both of which articles she 
knew all about. So the supper passed off merrily 
with her as with the rest. 

Supper ended, the company remained by the 
fire conversing pleasantly. Not a cross word was 
spoken by any one. The very ugliest of the gob¬ 
lins seemed to have the wish tb be agreeable. Nona 
saw an elf with spider-claws get up to offer his seat 
to a little dwarf whose corner was chilly, and 
noticed that in spite of his gruff voice and clumsy 
movements, the big bear was the life of the party, 
and seemed to iiave but one wish, that of making 
all about him comfortable and at home. She began 
quite to love the old fellow with his shaggy head 
and blunt muzzle, and when he asked her to sing 
them a song, she made no objections, but lifted her 
voice and sang even more sweetly than when that 
afternoon she had charmed the birds. The bears 
and all the assemblage were delighted, and begged 
for another and another, till Nona had finished all 
the songs she knew. 
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After that the big bear himself volunteered a 
song, which ran as follows : 

“ Though I’m a rough old fellow, 

With a shaggy coat. 

With a voice which comes like thunder 
From my wide, red throat. 

With little eyes and fishy, 

And a pair of great brown paws 
Finished and ornamented 
By strong, sharp claws. 

Although I’m very ugly 


allowed to light Nona home, so they trimmed their 
glow-worm lamps, and the good old bear, placing 
her on his back, trotted through the woods in the 
direction of the mill. The elves flew beside, amus¬ 
ing themselves with all sorts of droll pranks, 
pinching the squirrels as they lay asleep in their 
nests, wakening the birds, and rousing the dream¬ 
ing owl on the bough by a crack and a loud whoop 
in his ear. Some of the gentler ones filled Nona’s 
basket with wood-flow'ers wet with dew; and one 



BRUIN LEADS NONA INTO T1IE CAVE. 


little darling brought her a rose-cup in which were 
cuddled two tiny butterflies, side by side. So they 
went along. 

As they gained the edge of the forest, a horn was 
sounded close to them, and Bruin set Nona hastily 
down on the ground. 

“ Here we part,” he said, “for that is the horn 
of Gerstein. the huntsman. And a wise bear will 
keep out of his way, though he’s a good fellow and 
a kind one. Good-bye, dear Nona. Don’t forget 
your friends, the bears, and remember [here 


If you judge me by my shell, 

Still my heart is kind and tender, 

And I love all things well. 

And there’s a good old saying. 

Admit it friends and foes, 

That only he is handsome 
Who always handsome does.” 

Though Bruin’s voice was rough as his coat, this 
song was much applauded by the company, and he 
was begged to favor them with another, which he 
Kl. Then a great clock struck, and it was time 
°r the party to break up. The elves begged to be 
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Bruin’s voice grew impressive], remember that an 
ugly creature may have as kind a heart, and be as 
worthy of regard, as a handsome one.” 

Nona blushed deeply and felt abashed, for she 
now understood that her foolish words had been 
overheard, and that the bear wished to give her a 
lesson. 

“ Good-bye. You’ve all been so good,” she fal¬ 
tered ; and even as she spoke, Bruin and the elves 
vanished, and she stood alone in the forest. 

Not alone for long, however. In another moment 
Gerstein broke through the boughs, and the joyful 
smile which lit his face when he saw her, made him 
seem almost beautiful. 

“Here is the dear little maiden,” he cried. 


“ Well, there will be joy at the mill. Thy mother 
has wept much, Nona ; thy father has searched all 
night, but now all will be forgotten, for thou art 
safe, praise be to God.” Then he lifted Nona in his 
strong arms, and as she clung to his rough shoulder 
she thought of the good bear, and it seemed to her 
that Gerstein was of kin to him, strong and ugly, 
but kind of deed and tender of heart 

Ever after that day she loved Gerstein. And 
when her mother saw her run to meet him, and 
jump for joy at the sound of the horn which told of 
his coming, she would smile and say: 

“ Thou art grown wiser, Nona. I told thee one 
day that so it would be. Dost thou not remember ? 
It was the day we walked together in the wood." 



THREE LITTLE BOYS ON A SPRING-BOARD, 
JUST GETTING READY TO FLY; 


ONE, TWO, THREE ! AND NOW YOU CAN SEE 
THOSE THREE LITTLE SPECKS IN THE SKY. 


THE TRUE STORY OF A DOLL. 


By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


It is a single little doll, laid away by itself in a 
box—a cheap china doll, such as you buy for a few 
cents, but dressed in a gay slip, with lace ; the sew¬ 
ing on the dress very bad indeed—in some places 
the stitches long and gaping. I want to tell the 
readers of St. Nicholas the story of the doll and 
the sewing on it. 

A year ago, a young girl, one of the teachers in 
a school in a great city, bade good-bye to the chil¬ 
dren and went home. The children laughed a 


great deal, and the story went about how that Miss 
Nelly was going to be married soon, and was going 
home to learn to keep house. 

Nelly was one of the merriest girls in the world. 
In school or at home, everybody tried to sit next 
to her, to hear her laugh. Nobody was ever so 
friendly or so full of life, they said. But she was 
not strong; and when she went home, instead of 
learning to keep house, she grew thinner and 
weaker day by day, while the doctors stood help- 
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lessly looking on. The marriage was put off again 
and again. At last she could not leave her room. 
Yet still people tried to come close to her; the 
laugh was always ready on her lips, and the big 
blue eyes grew more friendly with each fading day. 
The valley of the shadow of death was sunnier to 
her than life is to most people. She held the hands 
of all her friends as she went through it, and the 
best Friend of all was close beside her. 

It began to be noticed, however, that she was 
anxious to sew or knit all the time, to make some¬ 
thing for little children—soft, white little shirts, or 
baby’s socks. It may be that the thought of a 
little child which never should rest on her own 
bosom was the tenderest memory in the world she 
was leaving. In the city where she lived there is 
a hospital for sick children, in which there are 
many “ memorial beds ” given as legacies by dying 
women, or in remembrance of them by their friends. 
Nelly had no money to endow a memorial bed, but 
her thoughts were busy with the sick babies. 

“ I will dress a box of dolls,” she said, “ so that 
each can have one on Christmas morning.” 


They gave her the doll, and scraps of silk and 
lace, and she worked faithfully at it with her trem¬ 
bling fingers. 

“ I will have them ready,” she would say. 

But it seemed as if she would not have even one 
ready, she was forced so often to lay it down. One 
September night she was awake all night, and by 
dawn made them wash and dress her and give her 
her work-box and scissors. 

By noon the doll was dressed, and she laid it 
down, smiling. 

An hour or two later, they told her that the end 
was near. She kissed them all good-bye. Her 
face was that of one who goes upon a pleasant 
journey; and, holding her mother’s hand, she 
closed her eyes and went away. 

There is the little doll, alone in its box. I 
thought if each little girl who reads this story in 
St. Nicholas would dress a doll and send it to a 
poor child in some asylum or hospital on Christmas 
morning, that Nelly would surely know of it, and 
be glad that she and her loving fancy had not been 
forgotten. 


THE PETERKINS’ CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

By Lucretia P. Hale. 


Pretty early in the autumn the Peterkins began 
to prepare for their Christmas-tree. Everything 
was done in great privacy, as it was to be a surprise 
to the neighbors, as well as to the rest of the family. 
Mr. Peterkin had been up to Mr. Bromwich’s wood- 
lot, and, with his consent, selected the tree. Aga¬ 
memnon went to look at it occasionally after dark, 
and Solomon John made frequent visits to it, mom- 
mgs, just after sunrise. Mr. Peterkin drove Eliza¬ 
beth Eliza and her mother that way, and pointed 
furtively to it with his whip, but none of them ever 
spoke of it aloud to each other. It was suspected 
that the little boys had been to see it Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons. But they came home 
with their pockets full of chestnuts, and said nothing 
about it. 

At length Mr. Peterkin had it cut down, and 
brought secretly into the Larkins’s barn. A week 
or two before Christmas, a measurement was made 
of it, with Elizabeth Eliza’s yard-measure. To Mr. 
Peterkin’s great dismay, it was discovered that it 
was too high to stand in the back parlor. This 
fact was brought out at a secret council of Mr. 


and Mrs. Peterkin, Elizabeth Eliza, and Aga¬ 
memnon. 

Agamemnon suggested that it might be set up 
slanting, but Mrs*. Peterkin was very sure it would 
make her‘dizzy, and the candles would drip. 

But a brilliant idea came to Mr. Peterkin. He 
proposed that the ceiling of the parlor should be 
raised to make room for the top of the tree. 

Elizabeth Eliza thought the space would need to 
be quite large. It must not be like a small box, or 
you could not see the tree. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Peterkin, “ I should have the 
ceiling lifted all across the room; the effect would 
be finer.” 

Elizabeth Eliza objected to having the whole ceil¬ 
ing raised, because her room was over the back 
parlor, and she would have no floor while the 
alteration was going on, which would be very awk¬ 
ward. Besides, her room was not very high now, 
and if the floor were raised, perhaps she could not 
walk in it upright. 

Mr. Peterkin explained that he did n’t propose 
altering the whole ceiling, but to lift up a ridge 
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across the room at the back part where the tree 
was to stand. This would make a hump, to be sure, 
in Elizabeth Eliza's room; but it would go across 
the whole room. 

Elizabeth Eliza said she would not mind that. It 
would be like the cuddy thing that comes up on 
the deck of a ship, that you sit against, only here 
you would not have the • seasickness. She thought 
she should like it for a rarity. She might use it 
for a divan. 

Mrs. Peterkin thought it would come in the worn 
place of the carpet, and might be a convenience in 
making the carpet over. 

Agamemnon was afraid there would be trouble 
in keeping the matter secret, for it would be a long 
piece of work for a carpenter; but Mr. Peterkin 
proposed having the carpenter for a day or two, for 
a number of other jobs. 

One of them was to make all the chairs in the 
house of the same height, for Mrs. Peterkin had 
nearly broken her spine, by sitting down in a chair 
that she had supposed was her own rocking-chair, 
and it had proved to be two inches lower. The 
little boys were now large enough to sit in any 
chair; so a medium was fixed upon to satisfy all 
the family, and the chairs were made uniformly of 
the same height. 

On consulting the carpenter, however, he insisted 
that the tree could be cut off at the lower end to 
suit the height of the parlor, and demurred at so 
great a change as altering the ceiling. But Mr. 
Peterkin had set his mind upon the improvement, 
and Elizabeth Eliza had cut her carpet in prepara¬ 
tion for it. 

So the folding-doors into the back parlor were 
closed, and for nearly a fortnight before Christmas 
there was great litter of fallen plastering, and laths, 
and chips, and shavings; and Elizabeth Eliza’s car¬ 
pet was taken up, and the furniture had to be 
changed, and one night she had to sleep at the 
Bromwichs’, for there was a long hole in her floor 
that might be dangerous. 

Ail this delighted the little boys. They could 
not understand what was going on. Perhaps they 
suspected a Christmas-tree, but they did not know 
why a Christmas-tree should have so many chips, 
and were still more astonished at the hump that 
appeared in Elizabeth Eliza’s room. It must be a 
Christmas present, or else the tree in a box. 

Some aunts and uncles, too, arrived a day or two 
before Christmas, with some small cousins. These 
cousins occupied the attention of the little boys, 
and there was a great deal of whispering and mys¬ 
tery, behind doors, and under the stairs, and in the 
corners of the entry. 

Solomon John was busy, privately making some 
candles for the tree. He had been collecting some 


bayberries, as he understood they made very nice 
candles, so that it would not be necessary to buy 
any. 

The elders of the family never all went into the 
back parlor together, and all tried not to see what 
was going on. Mrs. Peterkin would go in with 
Solomon John, or Mr. Peterkin with Elizabeth Eliza, 
or Elizabeth Eliza and Agamemnon and Solomon 
John. The little boys and the small cousins were 
never allowed even to look inside the room. 

Elizabeth Eliza meanwhile went into town a num¬ 
ber of times. She wanted to consult Amanda as 
to how much ice-cream they should need, and 
whether they could make it at home, as they had 
cream and ice. She was pretty busy in her own 
room; the furniture had to be changed, and the 
carpet altered. The “ hump ” was higher than she 
had expected. There was danger of bumping her 
own head whenever she crossed it. She had to 
nail some padding on the ceiling for fear of acci¬ 
dents. 

The afternoon before Christmas, Elizabeth Eliza, 
Solomon John, and their father, collected in the 
back parlor for a council. The carpenters had done 
their work, and the tree stood at its full height at 
the back of the room, the top stretching up into 
the space arranged for it. All the chips and shav¬ 
ings were cleared away, and it stood cm a neat box. 

But what were they to put upon the tree ? 

Solomon John had brought in his supply of can¬ 
dles, but they proved to be very “stringy” and 
very few of them. It was strange how many bay- 
berries it took to make a few candles! The little 
boys had helped him, and he had gathered as much 
as a bushel of bayberries. He had put them in 
water, and skimmed off the wax, according to the 
directions, but there was so little wax ! 

Solomon John had given the little boys some of 
the bits sawed off from the legs of the chairs. He 
had suggested they should cover them with gilt 
paper, to answer for gilt apples, without telling 
them what they were for. 

These apples, a little blunt at the end, and the 
candles, were all they had for the tree. 

After all her trips into town, Elizabeth Eliza had 
forgotten to bring anything for it. 

“I thought of candies and sugar-plums,” she 
said, “but I concluded if we made caramels our¬ 
selves we should not need them. But, then, we 
have not made caramels. The fact is, that day 
my head was full of my carpet. I had bumped 
it pretty badly, too.” 

Mr. Peterkin wished he had taken, instead of a 
fir-tree, an apple-tree he had seen in October, full 
of red fruit. 

“ But the leaves would have fallen off by this 
time,” said Elizabeth Eliza. 
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“ And the apples too,” said Solomon John. 

“ It is odd I should have forgotten, that day I 
went in on purpose to get the things,” said Eliza¬ 
beth Eliza, musingly. “But I went from shop to 
shop, and did n’t know exactly what to get. I saw 
a great many gilt things for Christmas-trees, but 1 
knew the little boys were making the gilt apples; 
there were plenty of candles in the shops, but I 
knew Solomon John was making the candles.” 

Mr. Peterkin thought it was quite natural. 
Solomon John wondered if it were too late for 
them to go into town now. 

Elizabeth Eliza could not go in the next morn¬ 
ing, for there was to be a grand Christmas dinner, 
and Mr. Peterkin could not be spared, and Solomon 
John was sure he and Agamemnon would not know 
what to buy. Besides, they would want to try the 
candles to-night. 

Mr. Peterkin asked if the presents everybody 
had been preparing would not answer? But Eliza¬ 
beth Eliza knew they would be too heavy. 

A gloom came over the room. There was only 
a flickering gleam from one of Solomon John’s 
candles that he had lighted by way of trial. 

Solomon John again proposed going into town. 
He lighted a match to examine the newspaper about 
the trains. There were plenty of trains coming out 
at that hour, but none going in except a very late 
one. That would not leave time to do anything 
and come back. 

“ We could go in, Elizabeth Eliza and I,” said 
Solomon John, “ but we should not have time to 
buy anything.” 

Agamemnon was summoned in. Mrs. Peterkin 
was entertaining the uncles and aunts in the front 
parlor. Agamemnon wished there was time to 
study up something about electric lights. If they 
could only have a calcium light 1 Solomon John’s 
candle sputtered and went out. 

At this moment there was a loud knocking at the 
ront door. The little boys, and the small cousins, 
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and the uncles and aunts, and Mrs. Peterkin, 
hastened to see what was the matter. 

The uncles and aunts thought somebody’s house 
must be on fire. The door was opened, and there 
was a man, white with flakes, for it was beginning 
to snow, and he was pulling in a large box. 

Mrs. Peterkin supposed it contained some of 
Elizabeth Eliza’s purchases, so she ordered it to be 
pushed into the back parlor, and hastily called back 
her guests and the little boys into the other room. 
The little boys and the small cousins were sure they 
had seen Santa Claus himself. 

Mr. Peterkin lighted the gas. The box was 
addressed to Elizabeth Eliza. It was from the lady 
from Philadelphia ! She had gathered a hint from 
Elizabeth Eliza’s letters that there was to be a 
Christmas-tree, and had filled this box with all 
that would be needed. 

It was opened directly. There was every kind 
of gilt hanging thing, from gilt pea-pods to butter¬ 
flies on springs. There were shining flags and 
lanterns, and bird-cages, and nests with birds sit¬ 
ting on them, baskets of fruit, gilt apples and 
bunches of grapes, and, at the bottom of the 
whole, a large box of candles and a box of Phila¬ 
delphia bonbons! 

Elizabeth Eliza and Solomon John could scarcely 
keep from screaming. The little boys and the 
small cousins knocked on the folding-doors to ask 
what was the matter. 

Hastily Mr. Peterkin and t\\e rest took out the 
things and hung them on the tree, and put on the 
candles. 

When all was done, it looked so well that Mr. 
Peterkin exclaimed: 

“ Let us light the candles now, and send to invite 
all the neighbors to-night, and have the tree on 
Christmas Eve! ” 

And so it was that the Peterkins had their 
Christmas-tree the day before, and on Christmas 
night could go and visit their neighbors. 


A RIDDLE. 

Johnny looked down in the spring, one night, 
And what did he see but a dipper! 

The handle crooked, the bottom out, 

Yet floating as trim as a clipper. 

It was n’t broken ; *t was good as new; 

Yes, fit for a monarch’s daughter. 

“ Ho ! you ’re a funny old dipper I ” said John ; 

“ You can’t hold a drop of water.” 
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A BUSY December to you, my youngsters! A 
busy December, full of plans for making other peo¬ 
ple happy; and then a merry Christmas ! The 
holiday St. NICHOLAS, I’m .told, will reach you 
this year before Christmas Day. If that *s the case, 
why Christmas, too, will come in ahead of time, 
that’s all. 

The fact is, Christmas is n’t a golden flash in the 
children’s sky. No, it’s a sort of goldy way, bright, 
beautiful, and holy, that shimmers into view early 
in December, grows brightest on The Day, and 
then fades slowly into the New Year. Christmas 
shines in some hearts as soon as they know it is 
coming. 

Let’s see. We must start off with a holiday sub¬ 
ject this time. Ha 1 I have it 1 


A BIG PLUM PUDDING. 

Now and then, the Little Schoolma’am reads 
things to the children that make your Jack almost 
jump out of his pulpit. Now what do you think 
of this account which the little lady lately read out 
of an old book to a hungry group of youngsters 
who had crowded about her because they had seen 
her “laughing at something in the book?” She 
said the June referred to was the summer of 1819 . 

“On June 8th, at Paignton lair, near Exeter, the ancient custom 
of drawing through the town a plum-pudding of an immense size, 
and afterward distributing it to the populace, was revived. The in¬ 
gredients which composed this enormous pudding were 400 pounds 
of flour. 170 pounds of beef suet, 140 pounds of raisins, and 340 eggs. 
It was kept constantly boiling in a brewer’s copper from Saturday 
naming to Tuesday, when it was placed on a car, decorated with 
ribbons, evergreens, &c., and drawn along the street by eight oxen.” 

There was a pudding for you, almost as grand 
as Mother Mitchel’s 1 But they should have saved 
it for Christmas. 


THE CHRISTMAS PUTZ AT BETHLEHEM. 

My Dear Jack : Will you please let me tell the other girls, and 
their brothers, how to make something pretty for Christmas? 

In Bethlehem, Pa., where mother and I passed considerable time, 
there is a large Moravian settlement, and some of their customs are 
very interesting, particularly during the Christmas season At that 
time, the Moravians make what they call a Putz. not only for the 
amusement of their children, but for all who may come to see it. 

A Putz is a miniature landscape, with whatever figures you may 
like to put in it. Some of these scenes are made on a grand scale: 
but smaller ones, eaally pretty, and not so difficult to manage, are 
made at the foot of the Christmas-tree. The tree is placed on a table, 
or, better still, it is set in a large dry-goods box, and then boards are 
put across the top of the box, as a foundation for the Putz. 

If you wish to make one, girls, you have only to go into the woods 
for your materials. Pieces of rock, large ana small, mosses, ferns, 
lichens, vines, and whatever you may think pretty, will answer die 

S jse. The large rocks, you use for mountains, interspersed with 
branches of cedar and pine for trees. A narrow piece of Un- 
foil, bent into various shapes, will do for a water-fall, across which a 
card-board bridge can be laid. Lower down, you can have a looking- 
glass lake, or, better still, a tin pan, filled with water, on which arti¬ 
ficial ducks, geese, fish, Doats, etc., can float. Conceal the edge of 
the glass or pan with-moss, and put gravel at the bottom of your real 
lake, as well as gravel walks around it. 

with card-board houses, and fences, and miniature sheep, horses, 
etc., you can make very pretty scenes. Or you can represent the 
birth of the Christ-child, with small toy figures that come expressly 
for such scenes. You will find it easy to make a pretty design for 
Christmas with very little material. 

The Moravians at Bethlehem welcome all visitors, whether stran- 

f ers or not, who choose to go into any of the houses to examine the 
’utz, and it certainly is a very interesting sight. 

I am your sincere young friend, Mamie H. 

EAST OR WEST? 

“Deacon Green, please sir, Tom Scott says 
Aspinwall is w’est of Panama, and I say it isn’t.” 

“ Well, my man, what are your grounds for dis¬ 
puting him ? ” said the Deacon, mildly, seeing that 
some reply was expected. 

“ Why, good grounds enough, sir. He admits 
that Aspinwall is on the Atlantic Ocean side of the 
isthmus, and Panama is on the Pacific Ocean, or 
that part of it known as Panama Bay. Humph. 
guess ’most anybody ought to know that the Pacific 
Ocean is west of this continent, and the Atlantic 
is east of it; and yet he sticks to it that Panama is 
east of Aspinwall! ” 

“ Well, Thomas is generally pretty sure of a 
statement before he makes it,” put in the Deacon. 

“But, sir,” proceeded the boy, growing redder 
as he began to suspect that the Deacon might be 
on Tom’s side, “ I don’t see any sense in going 
right against geography. He need n’t try to make 
out that the Pacific Ocean is east of the Atlantic 
not on this side of the world, sir.” 

“That’s true,” said the Deacon. “And now, 
Joe, I ’ll tell you what I ’ll do. You just run home 
and examine the map closely, and then if you find, 
on careful inspection, that Thomas is wrong, come 
to me and I ’ll fill your hat with the finest apples 
you ever tasted in your life.” 

Joe did run home; he did examine die map 
closely—and to this day he never has said a worn 
to the Deacon about those apples. 


ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 
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little brother happened to be eating a piece of bread, and he threw a 
few crumbs to the sparrow, which it soon picked up and carried to 
die canary. It was very funny to see it put the crumbs in the canary’s 
beak. I think it gave them to the canary because it was thankful 
for the seed my bud had given him.—Yours truly, 

Edith M. Darrach. 

A LITTLE HOLLANDER’S BIRDCAGE. 

New York, Oct. 12, 1876. 
Dear Jack-in-the-Pulpit: Once, when I was 
in Holland, waiting in an Amsterdam railroad sta¬ 
tion for the train to come along, I saw something 
so very pretty that I made a drawing of it on pur¬ 
pose for you, knowing you would like to show it to 
your boys and girls. Here it is—a bird-cage, and 
the very finest bird-cage I ever saw in my life. 
There is no need of describing it. The children 
will see the beautiful stand embellished with moss 
and flowers, the two houses set in the midst of the 
green, the connecting gallery covered with fine wire 
gauze, and the birds skipping to and fro enjoying 
every inch of it. They can see, too, the bell in the 
pagoda tower which rings sweetly whenever the 
little inmates choose to pull the string. In fact, 
while I was looking, one of the birds did pull the 
string, so I sketched him in the act. 

I did not draw the railroad station, you see, Jack, 
because the person who was taking the cage home 


Warren, the St. Nicholas artist. He has done 
it so beautifully and accurately that if ever I make 
any more drawings I shall ask him to copy them 
for the credit of the family. 

I am, dear Mr. Jack, yours very truly, 

Joel Stacy. 

THE SAFETY LAMP. 

_ „ Philadelphia, Sept 25,1876. 

Dear Little Schoolma’am: I think the omission in C. A. D.’s 
*£ tter . P a ge 798. of the October St. Nicholas, is the safety lamp 
that Sir Humphrey Davy invented, by means of which many lives 
have been saved. In May, 1812, an explosion of gas took place in 
the Felling Colliery, near Newcastle, which caused the death of nine¬ 
ty-two persons. This prompted a committee of proprietors of mines 
to wait upon Davy to see if he could devise any way of preventing 
similar accidents. 

Davy had observed dial combustion was not communicated through 
tubes of small dimensions, and, by experimenting, he gradually re¬ 
duced the size of the tubes till he found that a metallic gauge, with 
apertures not exceeding one twenty-second part of an inch, was 
sufficient to prevent the flame inside of the lamp from igniting the 
explosive gas on the.outside. He therefore devised a lamp vmh a 
wire screen, which the miners could use with safety. 

Your friend, Francis H. Jackson, Jr. 

The Little Schoolma’am wishes Jack to thank 
Master Jackson, Nelly M. Sherwin, MartieS. D., 
“ Ned,” R. S. S., and all other young friends who 
have correctly given the important fact omitted by 
C. A. D. She wishes you also to know that a new 
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wniildV he -1 t J 1 . mkin g how delighted the little gi 
thin a 6 ; V A h ^ ls beautiful gift, and how easily tl 
Ampn ,C0U ^ c °pied (from the drawing) by son 
to (rivA Can ?®?' m . aker * n case I ever should wai 
ThA a su P er b Christmas present, 

and bn” t “ ou &ht of your thousands of young folk 
reauiSr some of th ejr fathers, who could spare tl 
madA r C ™ one y> might like to have such cag< 
that w me-work can be so delica 

catred Ias * de will almost think they are m 

drawing f * , Perha P s 1 ou ght to tell you that tl 
g 1 send was made from my sketch by M: 


safety lamp, called Landau's New Safety Lamp, for 
use in mines, promises to be an improvement even 
on Sir Humphrey Davy’s. She says, “Tell them 
that the chief peculiarity of the invention is that, 
by an ingenious arrangement, the admission of 
gas extinguishes the flame, so that it cannot under 
any circumstances be exploded by the lamp.” 

Humph ! The dear Little Schoolma’am does n’t 
tell us how the miners will feel when they are left 
in the dark. I should n’t like that part of the in¬ 
vention ; still, it is better than being blown up. 
Any intelligent miner would rather have a whole 
body in the dark, than to be scattered about in 
fragments in a good light. 
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THE ROBIN’S VISIT. 

nce a robin flew into a pretty room; 
and just as he went in, the wind 
banged the window-blinds shut, so 
he could not get out again. 

At first he did not mind, but flew 
about and lit on the bright picture- 
frames, and wished his pretty wife 
were with him to enjoy the pleasant 
place. Then he rested on the back 
of a small chair, and then he saw 
another robin ! 

“ O-ho ! ” sang he to himself,— 
“ here is some one else. I must 
speak to him : ‘ Whew ! Mr. Robin, 
glad to meet you. My name is 
Cock Robin. What do they call 
this place ? ’ ” 

But the other robin did not an¬ 
swer. He only opened his mouth 
and jerked his head from side to 
side just as Mr. Cock Robin did. 
You see the other robin lived in the 
looking-glass, and could not speak. 

“ A rude fellow ! ” chirped Mr. 
Cock Robin to himself. “ Not worth 
talking to ! Ah ! yonder are some 
fine cherries ! I ’ll eat some.” 

The cherries were in a bowl on 
the table. Mr. Cock Robin helped 
himself. Then he decided to try the 
other bird once more. 

“ My friend,” sang he softly, as he 
caught the stem of a fine cherry 
in his beak and flew to the chair 
again, “ here is a fine cherry for 
you- Oh! oh!" 
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Well might Mr. Cock Robin say “Oh!” for there stood the other robin 
on just such a chair, offering him a cherry in the most polite manner! 

“Thanks!” said Mr. Cock Robin. “But, my deaf and dumb friend, 
as we each have one, we need not stand on cer-e-mo-ny.” 

So both began to eat. 

“ He is a fine, sociable fellow, after all,” said Mr. Cock f Robin. 

The door opened, and in came a little girl. 

“ What’s that ? ” cried Mr. Cock Robin faintly to himself. 

The girl clapped her hands for joy, and ran toward him. 

Up flew Mr. Cock Robin in a great fright. He whisked past the looking- 
glass and saw that the other robin was badly scared also. Then he tried to 
fly out of a closed window where there were no blinds ; but he only dashed 
against some very hard kind of air that hurt his sides. If he had been like 
you, he would have known that it was window-glass, and not hard air. 

“ Poor birdie ! ” said the little girl, as she threw open the window. 
“You shall go out if you want to.” 

In an instant, Mr. Cock Robin was flying through the sunlight to his 
little wife. 

“ Where have you been ? ” chirp # ed she, as he reached the nest. 

“ Oh, I’ve been on a visit,” said Mr. Cock Robin—and he told her 
all about it. 

Soon Mrs. Cock Robin said, softly: “ I should like to see that other one. 
Was he very handsome, my dear ? ” 

“ Handsome ! ” cried Mr. Robin, sharply. “ Handsome ! Not at all, my 
dear—a very homely bird, indeed ! Yes, ma’am—very homely, and as deaf 
as a post” 

“ How dreadful! ” sighed Mrs. Cock Robin. 


WHAT MY LITTLE BROTHER THINKS. 

My little brother is—oh, so funny ! 

He thinks that a king is made of money; 

He thinks little cherubs, overhead, 

Hold up the stars to light us to bed. 

He thinks that near those cherubs, but under, 
Are other cherubs who cause the thunder; 

VOL. IV.—10. 
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They roll great tables and chairs around, 

And growl and roar with an awful sound. 

He thinks some quick little cherub scratches, 

To make the lightning, a million matches; 
•Another carries a watering-pot 
To wet the earth when it gets too hot. 

He thinks—my brother is, oh, so knowing!— 

A feather-bed cherub does all the snowing; 

He thinks the feathers come sailing down, 

And make the snow that whitens the town. 

He thinks that a painted mask can eat him; 

Or pull his hair; or chase and beat him. 

Yes, really thinks a mask is alive ! 

But my little brother is only five. 

He thinks little fairies* make the clamor 
In grandpas watch, with a tiny hammer. 

He thinks some fairies can live in a book; 

Or dance in kettles, to frighten cook. 

He thinks the grasshoppers bring molasses; 
That a fairy over the bright moon passes; 

He thinks my Jack-in-the-box is alive, 

Like witches who go to the sky for a drive. 

He thinks our “sis” is her dolly's mother— 

My dear, absurd little baby brother! 

Yes, thinks he is uncle, and feels quite grand 
To lead his niece about by the hand! 

But, the best of all, he is really certain 
He once saw Santa Claus through the curtain; 
And he thinks Old Santy 'll come by and by, 
On Christmas Eve—and so do I. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL* 


Words by Mary Mapes Dodge. 

: Q : Sop. Solo. Allegro Moilerato . 


Music by F. Boott. 


1. Good news on Christ - mas morn - ing, Good news, O child - ren dear! For Christ, once bom in 

2. Good news on Christ - mas mom - ing, Good news, O child - ren sweet I The way to find the 

Tenor or Baritone Sou), ad lib . 


3. Good news on Christ - mas mom - ing, Good news, O child - ren glad! Rare gifts are yours to 

4. Good news on Christ - mas mom - ing, Good news, O child - ren lair! Still doth the one Good 


Beth - le-hem, Is hv - ing now and here. 

Ho - ly Child, Is light - ed for your feet. 

give the Lord, As ev - cr wise men had. 

Shep- herd hold, The feeb - lest in his care. 


Good news 
Good news 


Christmas mom - ing, Good news, O child 
Christmas mom - ing, Good news, O child 


Good news on Christmas mom 
Good news on Christmas mom 


ing, Good news, O child 
ing, Good news, O child 



dear ! For Christ, for Chnst, once bom in Beth - le-hem, Is liv - ing now and 
sweet! The way, the way to find the Ho - ly Child, Is light - ed for your 
- --—I -I_._ > 


For Christ, once bora in 
The way to find the 


lad ! Rare gifts, rare gifts are yours to give the Lord. As ev - er wise men 
ur I Still doth, still doth the one Good Shep-herd hold The feeb - lest in his 


Rare gifts are yours to 
Still doth the one Good 


« 1CHULAS jor January, jhjo. 
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THE LETTER-BOX. 


Home-made Christmas Presents. 

The best response we can make to correspondents who ask us for 
help in devising Christmas presents that they can make with their 
own hands, is to refer them to the article called “One Hundred 
Christmas Presents, and How to Make Them," in St. Nich¬ 
olas for December, 1875. A new supply of this back number is 
rrady, and any one, by inclosing twenty-five cents with full post- 
office address to the publishers, will receive a copy of the article by 
return mad It is so full, so clear, and so copiously illustrated, that 
we do not feel able to improve upon it. Our “ Letter-Box " in last 
months St. Nicholas contains directions for making a few articles 
for Chnstoas gifts. In fact, suggestions for pretty handiwork abound 

“ v! CHOLAS ’ and we always are glad when correspondents 
kindly add to our stock. 


Captain r Gcor « e Gird,er to his daughter, fran- 
nahCmUer, then two years of age. 

wiilnS n^’u 0 'r^ ich the ,C S® and arms tacked 

mrnedS — do11 s hcad “ of wood, painted or coated with 

ofonr ^ 5 £ lVlI?g k U L n appearance not so much unlike that of those 
01 our day as might be expected. 

whitc^jace^n ”^ 5 ” 1 thirty-five years ago, and now wears a 

slioLr fn?^ t ”* 3 of hr°wn satin, white stockings, and velvet 
wnffio^ d Jr ks VCry lk u- Htdc old ,a dy it is I intended 
I tlrinf S? g N^ re n °^ ° n tl V s s H^ ect > but have neglected to do so. 
k St. Nicholas is a splendid magazine.—Very truly yours, 
Clara L. Shattuck. 

Dear <?t T ,. New York, Oct. 16, 1876. 

wish vnn ' ^. ICHOL * s . : I cut this out of the newspaper, and I do 
Sesame f«f £%V*a **n L ^P° X " ll ice, and it 

and J ac * t ‘ t l le ‘Giam-Killer, aed all 

and ^ arc Ga ptain Bates and wife, the giant 

SS? u mar P cd ,n London some years ago. The 
Sr R<Sl;^ e ha v from public life, and built a house 

SSSRST A° rk -k H ? ? seven and a half fect W gh, and 
The rooms of ,jf - er iL and eack y^ghs more than four hundred pounds. 

hX Thl ?,r l ^, USC arc .«K h tccn feet high, and the doonTtwelve 
^PoSona^Tar^^ “ ten feet ,on S’ and all the furniture is 


Dear St. Nicholas : I live in St. Louis, and get your Magazine 
^ymoHth I have got the hull of a boat, abTut ^wo feeing 
havo P ^l?/° r ma f Ls: and 1 have rigged her like a schooner and 
have great fun sailing her on a pond near where 1 live. But 1 never 
saw a vessel; only pictures, and don't know how to rig her right I 
wish some boy who lives on the sea-coast, would tell me how to rig 
her like a vacht. I saw a picture of the “Countess of DufTe.in," but 
I can t make it all ouL Mv father Eos ivwn »„ ..._1 ,j_.. . 


, , ~ * E«kiurc 01 me countess ot Dufleiinbut 

I can t make it all out My father has been to sea, and tries to ex¬ 
plain it to me; but he has forgotten, it was so long ago. Do yachts 
nave fore top-masts, and top-sails? and how is the top-sail hoisted? 
Mrf«nf.l! ,ey lave rad,nes J and d ? ‘he stays come down over the 

tofhe t0 l . hc Slde ° f the T* 55 * 1 * or are * hc y madc last 

to the mast? I don t see how they can be made fast to the mast, for 
then you can t raise the raff; and I don't see how there can be a 
toretop-sail, because it would foul the maintop-stay. I am going to 
take my schooner to pieces, and rig it up right after school hours, 
and if you would like, I wdl tell you more about it some other time.— 

Lewis G. Conant. 

Miniature yachts, when rigged as schooners, have foretop-masts 
and maintop-masis, and foretop-sails, and maintop-sails. Both top¬ 
sails are secured to short “sprits" or poles, and are hoisted from 
deck. The stay from the foremast to the mainmast is called the 


proportionately large.’* 

big knocktt^n th» V 1 S j OU,d n t be surprised if there were a great 
ped its teeth at ^’j*? ree $‘ d(>0 *» madc ll ke a man’s face, and if it snap¬ 
py «s teeth at people when they went to knock.—Yours truly, 

Sally G. Clark. 

Dear St Nicholas • T Orange, N. J., August 20, 1876. 

•“proving themvdv^t' J. have . seen a great many things about girls 
but not a^wm-H aiiy e » £” d * ea ™ ,n g ‘o be housekeepers, and so on; 
write wLdril f^ Ut ^ No , w 1 ‘brnk that somebody ought to 
wmethmg for us feOows.-Yours truly, Arthur Ropes. 

bint'^wl^ hundreds of other boys, will be glad to know that his 
“ Talks wiVk ^ n&C , l f^ ted ' ** here are to be nine familiar and friendly 
all of if,,.™ r_° yS dunn g the present volume of St. Nicholas, and 
Mr. Bi-van, , ll™ men who know just what the boys ought to hear. 

boy himself and kT* ? 0m , h ° f the ways of b°y s whcn he was a 
lesson aftri d l ^f neath h » pleasant narrative you will find many a 
you hn£^"* nUn “ S ' Ever y word of Mr. Bryant’s has value for 
Kfc,andth* V** U ,? omcs fro™ one who, by an upright, noble 
CU " ivadon ° f *”« Kifa. ha, provJaa honor to 
own Trowhn'A CO “ ntry ‘ ^°° n y° u aball hear from the others. Your 
other side nf ^ * } ieaxt y wor d to say, and friends from the 

you. Cc m __ Tut A r antlc a*® coming to have a friendly talk with 
“TheP^f? acDonald, who wrote that wonderful fairy tale, 
did you come G ? bUn *” ai ! d lhe rh y me beginning “ Where 

long vou «kr,n u m> dear * ’ vrill soon be heard from, and before 
author of “ T »? * word the school-boy’s friend, Tom Hughes, 

001 rown at Oxford*' and “School-days at Rugby.’’ 



“spring-stay,” and in changing the vessel’s •course, the foretop-sail 
is lowered till it can pass under the spring-stay, and then it is brought 
up on the other side. Ratlines are never used on the shrouds. Only 
the larger vessels use cross-trees, or “spreaders" as they are called; 
and in every case the top-mast back-stays always come to the deck, 
and are fastened just abaft (to the rear) of the shroud. Such schoon¬ 
ers also have a stay from the top of the maintop-mast to the top of 
the mainmast 

This outline drawing gives the position of the sails commonly used 
in miniature yachts; 1 is the main sail, a the maintop-sail, 3 the fore¬ 
sail, 4 the foretop-sail, 5 the staysail, 6 the jib, 7 the flying-jib. The 
first mast is called the foremast; the short mast above, the foretop¬ 
mast The second mast is the mainmast and the one above it is 
the maintop-mast Two shrouds arc given to each mast, and one 
back-stay to each topmast The dotted lines show how the foretop¬ 
sail passes the spring-stay, and the top of the foresails, and shows 
how the jibs pass each other, one lapping over the other. This is an 
outline of the sails and standing rigging only, the running rigging 
being omitted to save room. 


Providence, R. I., October 23d, 1876. 

_ Dear St. Nicholas; The lady with the cold in her head, men¬ 
tioned in the last number of St. Nicholas, called to the person who 
was coming, “Caduceus”—Can you see us? 

The Caduceus was the rod of Mercury, the messenger of the gods, 
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on J c,nd of Trade, and also of thieves. It consisted of a short staff, 
•™»d which two snakes mined, and wlgch ^a^of wrngs. 
Yours truly, 

Annie Manning also answers the question correctly. 

We are sure that all our readers who admire a fine dialogue, or 
parlor-play, will heartily welcome Mr. Eggleston's ‘‘fiairy ^show 
in the present number, endded “ The House of Santa Claus. The 
play has been publicly tried in Brooklyn, and has proven a complete 
success. With only slight changes, it can be readily adapted to 
home or partor representation. In its present form, therefore, it com¬ 
mends itself equally to those who are seeking an effective and lively 
composition for school or public exhibition, and to those who may 
desire an aid of this sort in the entertainment of a social or family 
gathering. 


previous number-1 think the May one-whmh especially pleased 
Kim, and which he is never tired of hearing read. I can t remember 
its name; but it's about -some little chickens, whose mother told them 
to fly, but, as their wings were not grown, could n t; and none of 
them tried, except one, who did his best, although he did n t succeed, 
and was afterward rewarded because he really tned. Brave Tim, 
our Centennial Cat,” also delighted him very much. ( For my part, I 
liked “ The Queen of the Moles,’ and Miss Thaxter’s bear story as 
well as any, though I don’t know but Mrs. A. D.T. Whitney s 
“Spinning and Weaving,” “Midsummer and the Poets, and.- 
welL I keep thinking of more and more of them,—and all lean sav 
Z to repeat what I sLid before, and that is, that I think the whole 
number is just as nice as it could possibly be. Yours always^ ^ 

St Albans 

Dear St. Nicholas : I will tell you a story about my uncle when 
he was a little boy. He told his mother he was sick, and didnt 
want to go to schjl. She said he could take «ome casto Md and go 
to bed. He went to school. Frankie Webber. 


Boys and girls wishing to imitate stone, when making scenery such 
as is described in the “ House of Santa Claus,” or when making card- 
houses, etc., can do so by covering the object which is to represent 
stone with a coating of glue, or mucilage, and then throwing com¬ 
mon sand upon it, before the glue has dried. If the sand is applied 
liberally, a very close resemblance to stone may thus be produced. 


Buckland. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I ’ve meant to write to you for ever so long, 
and to join with the rest of the girls and boys in telling how I love 
vou —yes, I believe I almost love you. I think you re just the fresh¬ 
et cheeriest, jolliest, and altogether loveliest magazine I know of. 
I've taken you ever since you were bom, and we all enjoy you so 
much, from grandma to my little three-year-old brother, who looks 
at the pictures, and takes a great deal of delight in having Sister 
Lizzie” read the short, big-print stories to him. There was one in a 


“ The Boy Emigrants,” which has so delighted our readers during 
the past year, is soon to be published in book form by Scnbner, Ann- 
strong & Co. Mr. Brooks knows a boy’s heart through and through, 
and his fine story, with its wealth of strong narrative, exciting scenes 
and incidents, and true lessons of self-reliance, ought to be read by 
every boy in the land. No better picture of the gold-seeker's life can 
be found anywhere in literature than this stimng, straightforward, 
manly story of “The Boy Emigrants.” We know, young fnends, 
that all of you will rejoice at its publication in separate form, and we 
heartily congratulate Mr. Brooks, and the host of boys who wfflbe 
eager to own it, on the handsome appearance of the volume, the 
binding is neat and tasteful, and the pictures are the same that have 
appeared in St. Nicholas. For you who read the magazine, the book 
needs no word of praise or introduction, but we feel it bo a p 
and a duty to commend it earnestly to all. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Double Acrostic. —Dame Durden, Little NeU. 

D —affodi— L 
A — lkal- I 
M —in— T 
E —lephan— T 
D —amse— L 
U —sag— E 
R —ave— N 
D —im— E 
E - 4 - L 
N —icke— L 

Anagrams.— i. Boston. 2. New York. 3. Rochester. 4. Wash¬ 
ington. 5. Charleston. 6. Mobile. 7. St Paul 

Easy Syncopations.— i. Marry, Mary. 2. Lucky, Lucy. 3. 
Norma, Nora. 

Reversals. — 1. Brag, garb. 2. Room, moor. 3. Flow, wolf. 4. 
Mode, Edom. 5. Note, Eton. 6. Strop, ports. 7. Animal, lamina. 

Abbreviations. —1. Bread, red. 2. Cedar, ear. 3. Dirge, ire.. 4. 
Iliad, lad. 5. J[ewel, eel. 6. Maple, ale. 7. Niece, ice. 8. Olive, 
lie. 9. Spire, pie. 10. Wheat, hat. 

Diagonal Puzzle.— Baronet, Coronet 
B A A L b e C 
bAlloOn 
B A R T R A M 
H E D O U 1 N 
C A N O N R Y 
lEaflEt 
T A B O R E T 


Cross-word Enigma.— London. 

Charade, No. x.—C himney-piece. 

Square-Word.— iron 

ROME 

OMIT 

NETS . 

Grammatical Comparisons.—!. Bee, beer, beast 2. Bow, 
boast 5. Fee, fear, feast 4- Row » roar - roasL 

Riddle.— C.ricket __ . , Rattle, rat 

Apocopes.—1. Cockade, cock. a. Hamper, ham. 3 - Kfltuc » 

4. Rushlight, rush. 5. Rueful, rue. _ tmenls." 

* Rebus.—“ Great expectations bnng great disappomtmen 

Pictorial Double Acrostic.—T abic, EaseL 
T —un— E 
A—mraoni—A 
B —00k— S 
L —yr— E 
E - 1 - L 

Easy Enigma.—M an, hat, tan—Manhattan. 

Charade, No. 2.—Eye-lash. 

Diamond Puzzle.— R 

not 

rombo 

TEN 

o 

Numerical Enigma.— The Aurora Borealis. Qe > mate, 

Pictorial Enigma. -Stream : Star, arm, ram, aster, masr, 
tar, mat, rat, rest, meat, ear. 
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Eleanor N. Hughes, Frank P. Nagel, Bessie McLaren, Helen Green. 
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EASY ENIGMA STORY. 

Uss’jn, M v wh„u, s afclgrant floWCT . 

rr?S?.? 

jl~ 5 . 5 , 7 ,'.o, !:•,:: n a* 

7 » »*» 8, 4, x, and went home. 


SQUARE-WORD. 

th 5 bbnk ? in ' hei . r order with words making sense, and which 
placed under each other ,n the same order, will fom the ro“rewori 
J_saw a violet and gold — growing beside a wild —^a lhde 
m the nver, and wondered if birds carried the —_there, y 

WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 

“■iVw.'K i«.7m KE an Ts”d^ hansin * theonierofthe 

R 1. Take to sin from a small dog and leave a row. 2. Take always 

CHAR A DR iZTJlJt'r 1 '* harC and - le ? v6 l ,° a,low - 3 - Take a shoemaker’s m- 

€ HARADE. *® um< ® t from unrestrained by law and leave smaller. 4. Take a tree 

&e a shL an h±r *2 TT 5 ’ ? ak * aa cra from a show aad 

\™ vr & .7 ake c r unmng fro® a checked cloth and 

f ° b ™ w ?' ^ Take the last from a cord and leave a weight. 8. 
sounds.^ ° r * bUti fr ° m v braUng and 168X6 to utter melodious 

C. D. 


My first is never out; 

My second's but a letter; 

My third will waste your ink,— 

.-° r » f you like it better, 

My third will hold your sheep; 

• My last is impress deep. 

My whole is free and bold. 

And will not be controlled. L. w. h. 

double diagonal puzzle. 

Fmi^ghl^eft^KiiurfT l cft L°- i ght: 6 sportive insect - 

of this insect lives uponf f pbuitS wh,ch on6 handsome species 

yeSoiflowS ?"*V A VC J? USefuI houjt6ho,d article. 3. A 
conipanW «to attract strongly. 6. Making 

8A3mal,fl8g on a vessel’s mast ,Aui 

^ HIDDEN WORD-8QUARJE. 

naughty ^UdrM C ^ C ^| det ^ tS botb P !ck,es and Pears. 2. Then are 
hailfett fo|• ““ c SF d to go - 3- We made bark frames and 

Pieces. 5. Those were’.^fi 8 7 C t! d< £ >r 13 br ? ken ’ actuall y broken in 
Concealedinri^kf “* fir l l arts ^ we learned, 
cations: A stJden^^*.-^ W °^ baving ^ '"“owing signifi- 

test 3. To sh u ? mu * . T I,tary SC ^° o1 -, 2. A place of puUccon- 

5- * T ° dCCrCe ° r “ teb,£h 83 l8 - 

*I u a^two^l WO^dS, When *°“ nd and Properly arranged, will form a 


ANAGRAM PROVERBS. 

Make a prove* from each sentence. Thus the letters of « Earns 
»age s rags may be transposed into “ As ereen as trrass.” 


RIDDLE. 


3. Scold a shy 
1 Sam blows a nice 
CYRIL DEANE. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

'The whole is a word dear to all Americans.) 

My first is in flour, but not in wheat: 

^°, nd 13 \ n d*” 6 * but not in eat; 

Mv h 606 * 1 ' but not in seat? 

wit • I s ,n ' enc *> and also in gate; 
v} 1 ! . 1 “ ® number, but not in date; 

My axth is in stop; but not in go; 

My seventh is in yes, but not in no. 


J. j. T. 


x- She ■ 
most was 


transpositions. 

ber as sertion that among all her pets the one valued 

— ---- *■ The jired Arab joyfully exclaimed, 

The Indian said *?r « slla “ 1)6 released from my — 3. 

* TT** thorniest dfiSS’ ^Th ~ thr f ou ^ tengled bushes > and 

tears. 5. He em.ld 4 * Her -found vent- 

not “ propensity for writing-. b. 


Fl y ®. of a party of seven are we— 

With our respects to you. 

Now, a part of each of our names we '11 tell, 

In a tale both new and true: 

Two friends who longed to wed, would fry 
Some fish—so down they sat; 

By set of sun the fish were done,— 

Now what do you make of that ? 

EASY DECAPITATIONS. 

1. Behead a small hound and leave a large American bird. a. 
Kehead a North A men can beast of prey and leave a part of his head. 
3. behead a sly, thievish animaL and leave a common beast of bur- 
den. 4- Behead a common, lively, homed quadruped and leave a 
gram. jQ Behead common ijurm animals and leave a beverage. 
0. behead a small, -spry animal and leave part of an artist’s outfit 
7. behead an early bird and leave a ship mentioned in the Bible, 
o. behead a wild aquatic game bird and leave one who is in love. 

s. 

EASY DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. A consonant. 2. A domestic animal. 3. Glossy silk. 4. A 
metal. 5. A consonant c. N. w. 

CLASSICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

x. A beautiful Roman girl, whose father slew her rather than 
have her made a slave. 2. The Grecian Goddess of Peace. 3 . 
A dramatic poet of Syracuse, who flourished during the reign of 
Ptolemy I. 4. A daughter of King Creon of Corinth, whom Jason 
married after dtterting Medea. 5. A name given to Pluto, Per- 
sephone, the Erinnyes, and others. 6. A contracted form of the name 
°* jh e king to whose court Thetis sent Achilles in disguise. 

The initials form the name of a celebrated Roman poet, and the 
finals his masterpiece. sedgwick. 
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CHRISTMAS PUZZLE. 
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articles suitable for Christmas gifts, fa( 
grandmother; 5, 7 , 8, 9. “ for 
the one who is most fond of music. w * 


The twenty-six numbered designs in the show-window represent as many 
each member of the family. Nos. i and a are for grandfather; 3, 4, 6, 12 for g 
15, 16, 17, 18, 23 for sister; 19, 20, ax, 22 for brother; 24 for baby; 25, 26 for t 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials and finals name two bays in the western part of Europe, 
x. A title of nobility. 2. One of the United Stales. 3. Part of a 
•addle. 4 A monk's hood. 5. A fruit. 6. An affirmative. 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE* 


I am a word of five letters, the sum of which is X 57 * _ 11 of mf 

My x, - (my a, + my 4), *= 5 S W 5 . +*’ ,tr 

’ s myx,X("»y» + # 3 r 4 i. 


: mv 2. — mv 2. V my 5. = 
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THE MINUET. 

By M. M. D. 

Grandma told me all about it, 

Told ine, so l could n’t doubt it, 

How she danced—my grandma danced !— 
Long ago. 

How she held her pretty head, 

How her dainty skirt she spread, 

How she turned her little toes— 

Smiling little human rose !— 

Long ago. 

Grandma’s hair was bright and sunny; 
Dimpled cheeks, too—ah, how funny 1 
Really quite a pretty girl, 

Long ago. 

Bless her! why, she wears a cap, 

Grandma does, and takes a nap 
Every single day; and yet 
Grandma danced the minuet 
Long ago. 

Now she sits there, rocking, rocking, 

Always knitting Grandpa’s stocking— 

(Every girl was taught to knit, 

Long ago). 

Yet her figure is so neat, 

And her way so staid and sweet, 

I can almost see her now 
Bending to her partner’s bow, 

Long ago. 

Grandma says our modern jumping, 

Hopping, rushing, whirling, bumping, 

Would have shocked the gentle folk 
Long ago. 

No—they moved with stately grace, 

Vol. IV.—n. 
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Everything in proper place, 

Gliding slowly forward, then 
Slowly courtseying back again, 

Long ago. 

Modern ways are quite alarming, 

Grandma says; but boys were charming— 
Girls and boys, I mean, of course— 
Long ago. 

Bravely modest, grandly shy- 
What if all of us should try 
Just to feel like those who met 
In the graceful minuet 

Long ago? 

With the minuet in fashion, 

Who could fly into a passion ? 

All would wear the calm they wore 
Long ago. 

In time to come, if I, perchance, 

Should tell my grandchild of our dance, 

I should really like to say, 

“ We did it, dear, in some such way, 

Long ago.” 


A LETTER TO A YOUNG NATURALIST. 


By William Howitt. 



Rome, April 9, 1876. 

y dear Young Friend : It gave 
me much pleasure to receive your 
letter. I am much obliged by your 
kind offer of sending me specimens 
of American insects and birds, of 
which you seem already to have a 
promising collection; but 1 do not make collections 
of any kind of natural history objects. If I can be 
called a naturalist at all, it must be a very natural 
one, for I never studied any branch of natural his¬ 
tory in books, excepting botany, and only the 
botany of the British Isles. That was to me a 
great delight and source of health in my early 
youth as it led me to range far and wide over the 
country, over hills and fields, through woods and 
marshes, and along the sea-coasts. But even that 
branch of natural history was superseded by other 
constant pursuits, and I have never renewed it me- 


thodically. Nevertheless, the acquaintance which 
I then, and in stiU earlier years, made with trees, 
flowers, grapes, and various forms of vegeta e 1 
remains with me. There are few British plants 
that I do not know familiarly, though their scien¬ 
tific names I should sometimes have to look tor. 
This acquaintance gives me a good guessjit 
species of foreign plants that I see, and adds to y 
pleasure in the country wherever I am. 

As to animals of all sorts, quadrupeds, bipeds, 
reptiles,. insects, I have a wide acquaintance 
them by sight, not by science. The appeara » 
notes, and habits of most British birds, are * ‘ 

miliar to me as possible. I never hear a song j 
twitter of one, as I am walking a ^y' v el f * 
recognize it as the voice of an old friend, 
great astonishment of my human fnen s. 
are the pleasures of an habitual intimacy w» . 
works of God in this his wonderful wor • j. 
fore congratulate you on the taste for 8* 
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tory, and hope you will, in classifying and preserv¬ 
ing your various specimens, keep alive in your 
heart all the poetry of nature connected with these 
innumerable and charming inventions of the Great 
Mechanist. He must surely be the best naturalist 
who carries into his cabinet the consciousness of all 
the freshness, loveliness, and indescribable harmo¬ 
nies of the magnificent world in which God has 
given them places to live for our mutual pleasure 
and advantage,-that world which we are too fond 
of calling ‘ this wretched world,” “this vale of 
tears, and the like. 

What a vast and varied field you have in the 
American continent for your inquiries and acquisi¬ 
tions. I have seen something of the beauties of 
your ornithology in Audubon and Wilson, and of 
your trees in some handsomely illustrated works. 

en you have mastered the northern portion of 
your immense continent, what a second one there 
5.panning with all the forms of life, and such 
f 1 1 n 1 ever had but a few days' view of South 
d T" Ca ' * ut rt w to me a glimpse of wonder and 
elight. A land of palms, cocoa-nut trees, bananas, 
mangoes and bread-fruits ! The trees, the flowers, 
fi; P S and * nsects 1 Those blue-green butter- 
wi S ’ my han<1, and the their 

ami? dde . d ' as 11 were > with jewels, floating 
to m mag 1 no, ' as and a world of other trees, new 

thickets'bdowT qU£ “ nt Chame,eons lurki " g - ‘he 

entomb y ° U r haVC com P ,eted ‘he ornithology and 
Tu°h°% ° f . t0taI America - ‘here is Australia, 
bv ste y a i. 1 *"" e wil * he brought very near to you 

hince Tnrf T K t, „°! C0UrSe - wiU be a g‘ ea ‘ -hile 
extend d 1 sha be glad to ‘ hinlc ‘hat you will 
be thpn your J esearches thither, because you must 

life of ni! n . man and wil1 have en J°y ed a 
In a aSU . r . e ln the accumulation of knowledge. 

islesof i t0 Sa l n ° thing of India and ‘he 

world of outbern Ocean) there is a totally new 

I narsuDial C^ea fl! lreS, the kan S aroo > a whole race of 
10 -P ! ls; tba ‘ queer nondescript, the platypus 

^Zl n t US t rad0XUs) ’ with a head and bill 
heaver which X ° f 30 0tter - and a * ail Iike a 
creatures whf’h Carmvor ° us and eggs. These 
ing like a flash are , qulck as hghtnmg, disappear- 
shoot som.,- ander wa ‘er, we yet managed to 
stomachs h " nes,bu ‘ never found anything in their 
macerated inf 3 btt * fine black mud l probably 
ia/thTs fold h° n !i c The impossibility of furnish- 
them to th S defeated al1 a «empts to convey 

thesw!° h u L C ° Un S : . There >’ ou w °ul d hud 
a sort of tall ad ’. emUS ’ lblses ’ native companions, 

jocular h^i^ Tf ° r CTane ’ ° f m ° st comicaI and 

tower-bird ‘u . The gorgeous lyre-bird and the 
a tower biit ar ^ uses itself not only in building 
» making little inclosures of shining 


stones or shells, as children do. You have there 
trees occasionally arriving at a height of coo feet 
and nettles, real urticts , growing into large and 
very dangerous trees. As for insects, thev are as 
the sands of the sea. There is a mole-cricket, 
which makes a lid to its hole, with a hinge, and as 
you approach ceases its noise, drops the lid, and 
shuts itself in. Amongst the oddities, though not 
insects, you have fish that hop about on land,—I 
have seen them; and crawfish of a bright red, as 
if already boiled. But let me tell you about the 
mantis, and the ants. You have no doubt seen the 
mantises of South America and India, which are 
precisely like leaves, with the leaf ribs and foot 
stalks, too; but the Australian ones that I saw 
were different. We caught one with a body like a 
straw of about four inches long, and a pair of small 
but lovely Psyche-like wings, with rainbow colors. 
As we had no chloroform, or anything to kill it 
with, we kept it under water for more than twelve 
hours. When taken out, as fast as it dried it be¬ 
came lively again as ever. It continued all day 
just as lively, although pinned down upon a piece 
of bark. At night a mouse ate off its head and the 
legs on one side. The next night the mouse ate off 
its tail and more legs, but it continued as lively as 
ever. On the third day a bird scooped down upon 
the table before our tent and carried it away, and 
Possibly managed to extinguish the vivacious remains 
of the mantis in its stomach, but I would not say. 

We had in one part of the country a small house- 
ant of not half an inch long, that was found on 
almost every twig of a bush, or hole of a tree. It 
would jump down our backs, when, as often was 
the case in hot weather, we had our shirt-necks 
open, and would kick and sting away until we had 
destroyed him. This ant was an admirable fly¬ 
catcher, and would dart at a fly many yards, and 
would strike it with unerring precision. Frequently 
it would dart down from the roof of the tent, as I 
sat reading, and strike at a capital letter on my 
open book, taking it for a fly. The ants by myr¬ 
iads, and of many species, are always traveling up 
and down the Australian trees. I suppose they 
puncture the tender shoots at the top and suck the 
juices. Probably this is the cause that at a particu¬ 
lar season of the year the manna gum-tree scat¬ 
ters down its manna. As many of these trees are 
some hundreds of feet high, the daily journeys of 
these ants is considerable, but as the concentric 
rings in the stems of these trees make it probable 
that some of them have lived for 1,000 years or 
more, I expect such armies of ants have been 
marching up and down them for the same long 
period. It would require a large volume to give 
you an idea of the various and showy birds of Aus¬ 
tralia. I may tell you two little facts. 
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We used to be much amused with the family life 
of a gray bird, I believe a sort of gray magpie. 
These birds seemed never to produce more than 
one young one at a time, but then father and 
mother, uncles and aunts, joined in feeding it, and dn 
making a great fuss over it. You could always iss 
know where one of these much-rejoiced-over young sec 
birds was, by the clamor and cackling of the assem- 
bled relatives, as of a lot of barn-door fowl. “ l! 

In once digging for gold, that lay near die sur- be 
face, we came upon a small bush containing the 
nest of a little bird called the “ splendid warbler; th 
it was full of young ones; the father, a gay, fine fel- g< 
low, brilliant with a variety of colors, but a very great r 
coward, scarcely dared come near us, but three or A 
four brown little birds—I suppose the mother and sr 
her sisters, or eldest daughters—fed the young with- p 
out caring for us. We were so much amused by s< 
them that we would not disturb the bush till they a 
had flown, but went on to another place. As soon c 
as we thought the young ones had flown we a 
returned to dig up the bush, but a party of Mor- L 
mons, from California, had saved us that trouble, g 
We asked them how much gold they found under c 
the bush, and they said four ounces. Four ounces a 
at four pounds sterling an ounce. So we had lost t 
sixteen pounds sterling, not wishing to disturb the ( 
warbler’s family; but we did not regret it, for they : 
had given us more than that amount of amusement 
by their proceedings. 

Sir John Lubbock of late years has been study- < 
ing the habits and instincts of bees and ants. I 
am afraid, however, that he has been doing in 
entomology what Niebuhr did in history, and rent 
away a good deal of fact along with actual myth. 

I think that there is n vast deal that is wonderful in 
these insects. It always astonishes me to see a 
young swarm of bees one day put into a new hive, 
and perhaps carried away to a new place; the next 
day fly off far and wide over the fields, load them¬ 
selves with wax and honey, and come back with 
the rapidity almost of rays of light—come direct to 
the new hive, though it stand among a dozen oth¬ 
ers, without mistake or circumlocution ; dart past, 
not only houses among trees, but moving objects;— 
pass you as you stand near the hive, hundreds of 
them at a time, yet neither strike you nor each 
other, though thus concentrating their flight to a 
point. Independently of their geometric skill in 
constructing their cells, this seems to me marvel¬ 
ous. And if they fly, as Sir John Lubbock sup¬ 
poses, by scent, what noses they must have ! 

An old friend of mine, an enthusiastic philo-apia- 
rian, told me that being at a friend’s house one dry 
summer, when all the field flowers were nearly 
scorched up, he saw thousands of bees busy in a 
field of clover then in bloom. 


“ I wish my bees were here,” said my friend. 

“ Probably they are,” replied the gentleman. 

“ What, at forty miles distance ? ” 

“ Yes,” said his friend. “ On your return home 
dredge the backs of your bees with flour as they 
issue from the hives in the morning, and we shall 


see. , ,. 

This was done, and his friend wrote to him 
directly: “There are plenty of your white-jacket 

bees here in the clover.” 

But whatever is the fact with bees, ants follow 
their noses much more than their eyes. In my 
garden I saw a train of ants ascending an apple- 
tree * go up bv one track, and descend by another. 

As in ascending they passed between two small 
shoots that sprung from the bole, I stopped their . 
passage with a piece of bark. The ants did not 
see this obstruction with their eyes, but ran bump 
against it, and stood still, astonished. Soon a 
crowd of them had thus been suddenly stopped, 
and were anxiously searching about for a passage. 

By various successive starts forward, they eventua y 
got around the obstruction and reached the trade 
on the other side. The line of scent was renewed, 
and thenceforward, on arriving at the barricade 
they went, without a moment’s hesitation, by t 
circular track. 1 then took my penknife and pared 
away a piece of the outer bark on the open 
where the ants were descending. The effect was 
the same. The scent being taken away, the ams 
. came to a dead stand, and there was thesamccoa- 
; founded crowd, and the same spasmodic a 
, to regain the road, which being effected in the 
t same way, the scent was carried over the sha 
part of the bark, and the train ran on as freely 

! We have a large black wood-ant in England, 

, and probably you have one similar in Americ . 

:t makes in the woods heaps of small dea Pt 
,- large as a cart-load. This mound of twigs n^ c<ty 
h of ants, almost one living mass. Turn aside afo 
o of the outer twigs, and hundreds of ants a . 

,- visible, in a state of great agitation. Put the point 
t, of your stick near them, and they will sit p, 

— sitting in chairs, and bite and figh y 

•h '"bn my teens I went to ramble much about Sh«- 
a wood Forest, the scene of Robin Hood s; exploit* 
in Near the town of Mansfield, on the fo » ^ 

;1- wood called Harlowe Wood. In this ‘ . 

p- of these wood-ants following a track burnt q 

P bare, as if by the formic acid of their 
ia- followed this line for about a furlong,, t^ 
Iry whither the ants were going. At t a without 
rly wheeled around and returned to muld dis- 

i a any apparent cause for this marc mo tive 

cover. There must, of course, have been am 
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for it,—of food or moisture, or something,—but I 
could detect none. Nearly twenty years afterward, 
having paid a casual visit to my old haunts, in 
crossing this wood, to my astonishment, 1 came 
upon this line of ants proceeding from their nest to 
this very same spot, and back again, with as little 
visible cause as ever; and though it is very many 
years since that last visit, I feel persuaded that if 
that wood be not destroyed, the same line of ants 
is at this day making the same march to the same 
spot, and thence returning. 

Probably the object may be to capture insects 
that cross their line of march ; but they never 


seemed to pause or quit the exact track, or to show 
any disorder, as if engaged in looking out for or 
securing prey. 

I send these desultory remarks, knowing the in¬ 
terest that a young naturalist takes in the smallest 
characteristics of animal life. A son of ours, as a 
boy, could tell you every' mason-bee’s abode in an 
old wall where there were hundreds; and, after¬ 
ward, had a pleasure in, and sympathy with, every 
creature that existed near him. 

May you live, learn, enjoy, and make known 
much of the hidden knowledge of God’s humble 
creatures.—Your friend, • William Howitt. 


KATINKA. 

(A Russian Story.) 

By Kate Brownlee Horton. 



“she would catch up her little sister lisa and run home. 


Katinka was tired, and lonely too. All day 
on £« and for many days together, she had plied 
her distaff busily, drawing out the thread finer and 
finer from the great bunches of flax, which she 
herself had gathered and dried, till the birch-bark 
basket at her feet was almost filled with firm, well- 
shaped “ twists,” and the sticks in the great earthen 
P»pkin, upon which the thread must be wound, 
pew fewer and fewer. 


The tips of her fingers were sore, and it was dull 
work with no one to speak to except her faithful 
cat, Dimitri, who was never content when he saw 
his mistress working, unless he had a ball of thread 
for himself; and as she looked about her cheerless 
little room, so lonely now, she thought of the days 
when a kind mother had been near to lighten every 
duty; and joyous, merry children had been her 
companions in all childish sports. She hated the 
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tiresome flax now, but then the happiest days were 
spent in the great flax-fie Ids, playing at “ hide-and- 
seek ” up and down the paths the reapers made. 
And when the summer showers came pelting down, 
how she would catch up her little sister Lisa and 
run home with her “pick-a-back,” while neighbor 
Voscovitch’s children laughed and shouted after 
her as she ran. Ah, those were happy days ! But 
now mother and sister were gone ! Only she and 
her father were left in the little home, and she had 
to work so hard ! She did wish that her life was 
different; that she was not poor, lonely Katinka, 
the peasant maid, any more. Oh ! why could she 
not be like the rich Lady Feodorovna instead, 
whose father, Count Vassilivitch, owned nearly all 
the houses and land from Tver to Torjok, and had 
more than three hundred serfs on his estate. 

Now, Katinka’s father, Ivan Rassaloff, was only 
an istroatckick * (sneeze, my dears, and you can 
say it nicely), and owned nothing but a rickety 
old drosky f and Todeloff, a sturdy little Cossack 
pony, and drove travelers here and there for a few 
kopecksX a trip. But he saved money, and Katinka 
helped him to earn more; and one of these days, 
when they could sell the beautiful lace flounce, on 
which she had been working during all her odd 
moments for three years, and which was very nearly 
finished, they would be rich indeed. Besides, the 
isba (cottage) was not really so bad, and it was all 
their ow'n; and then there was always Dimitri to 
talk to, who surely seemed to understand every¬ 
thing she said. So a smile chased away the gather¬ 
ing frown, and this lime she looked around the 
little room quite contentedly. 

Shall I tell you what the isba was like, that you 
may know how the poor people live in Russia ? It 
was built of baths (great beams or rafters), laid 
horizontally one above the other, the ends crossing 
at each corner of the building ; and it had a pointed 
roof, somewhat like that of a Swiss chalet. Inside, 
the chinks were filled with moss and lime, to keep 
out the cold. It contained only one room ; but a 
great canvas curtain hung from the roof, which by 
night divided the room in two, but by day was 
drawn aside. 

There was a deal table, holding some earthen¬ 
ware pipkins, jars, and a samovar (tea-urn),—for 
even the poorest peasants have an urn, and drink 
tea at least three times a day; a deal settee, on 
which lay the winter store of flax; Katinka’s dis¬ 
taff, and the curious candlestick which Russian 
peasants use. This is a tall wooden upright, fas¬ 
tened to a sort of trough, or hollowed log of birch- 
wood, to keep it erect. To the top an iron cross¬ 
bar is attached (which can be raised or lowered at 

* Drosky-driver, or cab-man. t Drosky, c 
♦ A kopeck is a coin worth at 


will), having at the end a small bowl containing oil 
and a floating wick, which burns brightly for several 
hours, and is easily lowered and refilled ; while the 
wooden trough below catches the drip. 

But the most curious thing in the room was the 
stove. It was made of sheet-iron, and very large, 
with a door at one end, into which whole logs of 
wood could be put at once ; it was oblong, and flat 
on the top, like a great black trunk; and on this 
flat top, with the fire smoldering away beneath 
him, Ivan always slept at night in winter; and 
sometimes, when it was very cold, Katinka would 
bring her sheepskin blanket and sleep there too! 
Not one Russian isba in fifty contains a bed; when 
there is a large family, father, mother, and little 
children all crowd upon the top of the stove in 
winter, and in summer they roll themselves up in 
their blankets and sleep outside, by the door! 

The lamp was lighted and shone brightly on 
Katinka, who made quite a pretty picture as she 
rested awhile from her work to speak to Dimitri. 
She wore a white chemise with very full, long 
sleeves, and over it a sarafane of red linen with a 
short boddice and shoulder straps of dark blue. 
On her head she had tied a gay-colored kerchief, 
to keep the dust of the flax from her glossy black 
hair, which hung in a single heavy braid far down 
her back. One of these days, if she should marry, 
she would have to divide it in two braids, and wear 
a kerchief always. 

Her shoes were braided, in a kind of basket-work, 
of strips of birch-bark, very pliant and comfortable, 
though rather clumsy in appearance. 

All the day Katinka had been thinking of some¬ 
thing which Ivan had told her in the morning 
about their neighbor, Nicholas Paloffsky, and his 
poor, motherless little ones. The mother had been 
ill for a long, long time, and Nicholas had spent all 
he could earn in buying medicines and good food 
for her, but they could not save her life. Then, 
when she died, Nicholas was both father and mother 
to the little ones for months; but, at last, he too 
fell ill, and now there was no one to assist him. 

Besides, he did not own his isba, and, if the rent 
were not paid the very next day, the starosta (land¬ 
lord) would turn him and his little ones out-of-doors, 
bitter winter though it was. 

That was fearful! But what could she do to 
help him ? Suddenly there flashed across her mind 
a thought of her beautiful lace flounce, on which 
she had worked till she loved every thread of it, 
and in whose meshes she had woven many a bright 
fancy about the spending of the silver roubles that 
would be hers when she sold it. She had intende 
to buy a scarlet cusackan (jacket) with gold cm- 

• dLroitzschka, a four-wheeled pleasure carriage. 

>ut a cent of American money. 
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broidery, and a new drosky for her father, so that hands, and a silver crucifix hanging from his girdle, 
his passengers might give him more kopecks for a who, on reaching the church to which he bade 
ride. But other plans came to her mind now. Ivan drive quickly, gave him his blessing—and 

Just then, Ivan came home hungry; and as she nothing more! So Ivan’s pockets were empty, 
hastened to prepare his supper of tea and black and the pony must go without his supper, unless 
bread and raw carrots, and a kind of mushroom Katinka had some dried fish for him. 
stewed in oil, she almost forgot neighbor Nicholas Katinka, who had a tender heart for all animals, 



KATINKA AND DIMITRI. 


while waiting on her lather, who was always so glad 
to come home to her and his snug, warm room. 

But to-night, for a wonder, he was cross. All 
<ky he had waited in the cold, bleak public square 
of Torjok, beating his arms and feet to keep him¬ 
self warm ; and occasionally, I fear, beating his pa¬ 
tient little pony for the same reason. Not a “ fare ” 
ttad come near him, except a fat priest, in a purple 
silk gown and broad-brimmed hat, with long, flow- 
,n g hair and beard, a gold-mounted staff in his 


carried a great bowlful of fish out to Todeloff, who 
nibbled it eagerly; for ponies in Russia, especially 
those that are brought from Iceland, consider dried 
fish a great delicacy, and in winter often live on it 
for weeks together. Then she gave him a “ good¬ 
night kiss ” on the little white spot on his nose, 
and he whispered, “ Now I don’t mind the beatings 
I had to day! at least I think he must have 
meant to say that when he whinnied so close to 
her ear. 
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When she went back to the house, Ivan was 
already wrapped up in his sheep-skin blanket on 
top of the stove, and snoring lustily ; so she lowered 
the curtain and crept softly into her little corner 
behind it. But she could not sleep, for her mind 
was disturbed by thoughts of neighbor Nicholas, 
whose little ones perhaps were hungry ; and at last 
she arose, filled and lighted the tall lamp, then 
unrolled her precious flounce, and worked steadily 
at it till, when morning came, only one little sprig 
remained undone, and her doubts as to what she 
should do with it were dispelled in the bright sun¬ 
light. 

After breakfast, which she made ready as briskly 
as though she had slept soundly all night, she said: 

“ Father, let me be your first fare to-day, and 
perhaps I may bring you good luck. Will you 
drive me to the Lady Fcodorovna’s ? ” 

“What in the world do you want there, Ka- 
tinka ? ” said her father, wonderingly. 

“ To ask if she will buy my lace,” said Katinka. 
“ She has so many beautiful dresses, surely she 
will find a place on one for my flounce.” 

“Ha!” said Ivan, “then we will have a feast. 
You shall make a cake of white flour and honey, 
and we will not eat ‘ black-brod ’ for a month ! 
But what will we do with so much monev, my 
child ? ” 

Katinka hesitated a moment; then said, shyly : 
“ Pay Nicholas Paloflsky’s rent, and send the Tor- 
jok doctor to cure him. May I, father?” she 
added, entreatingly, forgetting that the money 
would be her own. 

“ Hum-m-m ! ” said Ivan ; “ we shall see. But 
go now and prepare for your drive, for Todcloff 
does not like to wait.” 

Katinka was soon ready. With her sheep-skin 
jacket, hat and boots, she did not fear the cold; 
and mounting the drosky, they drove rapidly toward 
Count Vassilivitch’s beautiful home, not fearing to 
leave their little isba alone, for the neighbors all 
were honest, and, besides, there was nothing to 
steal! 

A drive of four versts (about three miles) brought 
them to their journey’s end, and Katinka’s heart 
beat anxiously as the old drosky rattled up through 
the court-yard to the grand hall-door; but she 
went bravely up to the fine porter, and asked to 
see Lady Feodorovna. 

“Bosja moia /” (bless me) “what do you want 
with my lady ?” asked the gorgeous Russ who, in 
his crimson and gold livery, serf though he was, 
looked scornfully down on free Katinka, in her 
poor little sheep-skin jacket. 

I think Katinka would scarcely have found cour¬ 
age to answer him, but, luckily, his lady crossed 
the hall just then, and seeing Katinka, kindly 


beckoned her to enter, leading the way to her own 
especial apartment. 

“What do you wish with me?” she asked, 
kindly. But Katinka was too bewildered by the 
splendor on every side to answer as she should. 

Truly it appeared like fairy-land to the young 
peasant maid. The room was long and very lofty; 
the ceiling, one great beautiful picture; the floor 
had no carpet, but was inlaid with different kinds 
of wood in many curious patterns; the walls were 
covered with blue flowered silk, on which mirrors 
and lovely pictures were hung alternately; while 
beautiful statues, and luxurious couches covered 
with blue damask, added to the elegance and com¬ 
fort of the room. 

There was no big, clumsy stove to be seen (for 
in the houses of the rich, in a recess in each room, 
is a kind of oven, in which a great wood fire is 
allowed to smolder all day), but a delicious feeling 
of warmth prevailed, and a soft, sweet perfume 
floated on the air. 

At last, Katinka’s eyes rested on the fair lady in 
her soft, fleecy gown of white (for even in winter 
Russian ladies wear the thinnest summer dresses in 
the house), and she said, softly : 

“ I think this is heaven, and surely you arc like 
an angel! ” 

“ Not an angel,” said Lady Feodorovna, smiling, 
“ but perhaps a good fairy. Have you a wish, 
pretty maid ? ” 

“ Indeed, yes,” replied Katinka. “ I wish, wish, 
wish (for you must always make a wish to a fairy 
three times) you would buy my lace flounce. 
Sec ! ”—and she unrolled it hurriedly from out the 
clean linen cloth in which it was wrapped. “ It is 
fair and white, though I have worked on it for 
three years, and it is all finished but this one little 
sprig. I could not wait for that; I want the money 
so much. Will you buy it ? ” 

“ What is the price ?” asked the lady, who saw 
that it was indeed a beautiful piece of work. 

“Ninety roubles” (about seventy-five dollars), 
said Katinka, almost in a whisper, as if she feared 
to name so great a sum aloud, though she knew 
the lace was worth it. 

“ Why, what will you do with so many roubles?” 
asked the lady, not curiously, but in such a good- 
fairy way, that Katinka said : 

“ Surely I need not fear to tell you. But it is a 
long story. Will you kindly listen to it all ? ” 

“Yes, gladly; sit here,” and Feodorovna pointed 
to one of the beautiful blue couches, on the ex¬ 
treme edge of which Katinka sat down timidly, 
making a very funny picture in her gray sheep-skm 
jacket and scarlet gown. “ Now tell me, first, your 
name.” 

“ Katinka RassalofF, barishna (lady), daughter 
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of Ivan, peasants from beyond Toijok. Beside us 
lives a good man, Nicholas Paloffsky, who is ill 
and so poor. He has four little children, and many 
a day I have divided my supper with them, and 
yet I fear they are often hungry. The baby cries all 
day, for there is no mother to care for it, and the 
cries trouble the poor father, who can do nothing 
to help. Besides, unless the rent is paid to-morrow, 
they must leave their isba. Think of that, lady !— 
no home in this bitter winter weather ! no shelter 
for the baby ! Ah, buy my lace, that I may help 
them ! ” replied Katinka, earnestly. 

Without speaking, Lady Feodorovna rose and 


that he could not get it shut in time to say a word, 
but opened his eyes instead to keep it company, 
and stood looking after her till she was seated in 
the drosky. Then Ivan ‘‘flicked” TodelofT, who 
kicked up his heels and rattled out of the court¬ 
yard in fine style. When they were out of sight, 
the porter found he could say “ bosja rnoia ” again, 
so he said it; and feeling much relieved, was grad¬ 
ually getting back to his usual dignified manner, 
when his lady came tripping down the stairs, 
wrapped in a beautiful long sable mantle, bidding 
him order her sledge, and one for her maid, to be 
brought to the door at once. 



ON THE WAY TO POLOFFSKY's COTTAGE. 


went to a beautiful cabinet, unlocked the door with 
a tiny gold key, which was suspended by a chain 
to her girdle, took out a roll of silver roubles, and 
laid them in Katinka’s lap. 

“There,” said she, “are one hundred roubles. 
Are you content ? ” 

Katinka took the soft white hand in hers and 
kissed it, while such a happy smile lighted up her 
face that the “good fairy” needed no other answer. 

“Hasten away, Katinka,” she said; “perhaps 
you may see me soon again.” 

Katinka courtesied deeply, then almost flew out 
of the great hall-door, so startling the grand porter, 
who had his mouth wide open ready to scold her, 


When the sledges were brought, Lady Fcodo- 
rovna entered hers and drew the soft, white bear¬ 
skin robe around her, while her maid threw over 
her fur hood a fine, fleecy scarf of white wool. 
Then the maid put numberless packages, small 
and great, into the foot of the other sledge, leaving 
only just room to put herself in afterward. 

While they are waiting there, I must tell you 
what Lady Feodorovna’s sledge was like. It was 
built something like our “one seat Boston cutters,” 
except that the back was higher, with a carved 
wooden ornament on top; there was no “ dash¬ 
board,” but the runners came far up in a curve at 
the front, and where they joined was another splen- 
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did ornament of wood gilded, and surmounted by 
a gilded eagle with outspread wings. 

The body of the sledge was of rosewood, and in 
the front was a beautiful painting of Cupid, the lit¬ 
tle “ love-god,” and his mamma. The other sledge, 
which had a silver swan at the front, was not quite 
so fine, though the shape was the same. 

There were no horses to draw these sledges, 
but behind each stood a servant in fur jacket, 
cap and boots, with a pair of skates hung over his 
shoulder. 

“ I wish to go to the isba of Paloffsky, the peas¬ 
ant, beyond Torjok; we will go the shorter way, 
by the river,” said Lady Feodorovna. “ Hasten 1 ” 

Then the servants each gave a great push, and 
the sledges started off so quickly and lightly down 
the slope to the river that they could scarcely keep 
up with them. When they reached the banks of 
the Blankow, which flowed past the Count’s grounds, 
and was frozen over for miles, the servants stooped 
and put on their skates, binding them by long 
straps over their feet and round and round their 
ankles. Then they started down the river, and, 
oh ! how they flew ! while the sledges, with their 
gorgeous birds, fairly sparkled in the sunlight. 

Sooner almost than 1 can tell it they had reached 
their journey’s end; the skates were unstrapped, 
and the sledges drawn up the bank to the door of 
the little isba, which Lady Feodorovna entered, fol¬ 
lowed by the maid with the bundles. 

A sad picture met their eyes. Poor Nicholas sat 
on a bench by the stove, wrapped up in his sheep¬ 
skin blanket, looking so pale and thin that he 
scarcely seemed alive; on his knee lay the hungry 
baby, biting his little fist because he had nothing 
else to bite, while on the floor beside him sat a lit¬ 
tle three-year-old fellow crying bitterly, whom a 
sad little elder sister was trying to comfort. 

Nicholas looked up as the door opened, but did 
not speak, as the strange lady advanced, and bade 
her maid open the packages and put their contents 
on the table. How the children stared ! The little 
one stopped crying and crept up to the table, fol¬ 
lowed shyly by his sister. Then the maid put a 
dainty white bread roll in each little hand. Then 
she took the baby gently from off the poor, tired 
father’s knee, and gave it spoonful after spoonful 
of sweet, pure milk, till its little pinched cheeks 
seemed fairly to grow full and rosy, and it gave a 
satisfied little “coo—o,” that would have done 
your hearts good to hear. 

Meanwhile, Lady Feodorovna went up to Nicho¬ 
las and said, softly: 

“ Look at your little ones ! they are happy now ! 
Can you not rouse up and drink this.good bowl of 
soup ? It is warm yet, and will do you good. Drink, 
then I will tell you some good news.” 


Nicholas took the bowl which she held toward 
him, but his hand trembled so that it would have 
fallen if she had not herself held it to his lips. As 
he tasted the warm, nourishing soup, new life 
seemed to come to him, and he grasped the bowl 
eagerly, drinking till the last drop was gone, then, 
looking up with a grateful smile, he said, simply: 

“ Ah ! we were so hungry, my little ones and I! 
Thanks, barishna.” 

“ Now for my good news! ” said the lady. 
“ Here is the money for your rent; and here are 
ten roubles more, for clothes for your little ones. 
The food there is sufficient for to-day; to-morrow 
I will send you more. Do not thank me,” she 
added, as Nicholas tried to speak; “you must 
thank Katinka Rassaloff for it all.” 

Just then a great noise was heard outside, and 
little Todeloff came prancing merrily up to the 
door, shaking his head and rattling the little bells 
on his doug(P(ihc great wooden arch that all Rus¬ 
sian horses have attached to their collars), as 
proudly as if he had the finest drosky in all St. 
Petersburg behind him. 

Katinka jumped quickly down, and entering the 
little isba, stood fairly speechless at seeing Lady 
Feodorovna, whom she had left so shortly before in 
her own beautiful home. 

“Ah, Katinka ! I have stolen a march on you,” 
said the good fairy. “There is nothing you can 
do here.” 

“ Is there not?” said Katinka. “See! here is 
the starosta's receipt for a year’s rent, and there,” 
turning toward the door as a venerable old man 
entered, “ is the Torjok doctor, who has come to 
make neighbor Nicholas well.” 

I must tell you what the doctor was like. He 
wore a long, fur coat with wide sleeves, fur boots, 
and a great pair of fur gloves, so that he looked 
almost like a big bear standing up. He wore queer 
blue spectacles, and from under a little black vel¬ 
vet cap, long, silky, white hair fell over his shoul¬ 
ders, and his white beard nearly reached to his 
waist. 

The doctor walked up to Nicholas, put his hands 
on his knees, stooped and looked gravely at him, 
then rising, turned sharply to Katinka, saying: 

“ There is no sick one here! Why did you 
bring me so far for nothing ? But it is two roubles, 
all the same.” 

“ Here are the roubles,” said Katinka, “and I 
am very glad we do not want you ; ” which was not 
at all polite of her. 

Then, too, Ivan had driven off in search of pas¬ 
sengers, so the poor doctor had to walk nearly a 
verst (about three-fourths of a mile), through the 
snow, back to Torjok, which made him growl like 
a real bear all the way. 
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Katinka went shyly up to Nicholas, who was 
frowning crossly at her, and said : 

“Are you angry with me? Do not frown so, I 
beg. Well, frown if you will! the children do not, 
and I dia it all for them; I love them ! ” and she 
caught up baby Demetrius and buried her face in 
his curly hair to hide a tear that would come; for 
she felt grieved that Nicholas did not thank her 
even with a smile, for what she had done. 

When she looked up Lady Feodorovna and her 
maid were gone, and Nicholas stood before her 
holding little Noviska by one hand, while two-year- 
old Tottleben (that is a real Russian name, though 
perhaps you did not know it), clung to his knee. 

‘ Katinka,” said Nicholas, gentlv, “now I can 
thank you with all my heart, though I cannot find 
words to speak my thanks. Let the children kiss 
you for it all; that is best.” 

Katinka kissed the children heartily, then she 
put down the baby and opened the door, but Nich- 
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Then Katinka hastened to brush her pretty hair 
and put on her best sarafane (dress), with the scar¬ 
let embroidered boddice and straps, and was all 
ready when Ivan came in, to tell him of their invi¬ 
tation, and help him make his toilet. 

“I must have my hair cut,” said Ivan, seating 
himself on a bench, while Katinka tied a band 
around his head, fastening it over his forehead, 
then got a great pair of shears and cut his hair 
straight round by the band. (Even the barbers 
always cut by these bands, and I do not think one 
of them could have done it better.) Then, like a 
good little Russian daughter that she was, Katinka 
took a bit of tallow candle and rubbed it on her 
father’s hair to keep it smooth, belted down his 
gray flannel blouse, and handed him his sheepskin 
jacket, with a hint that it was high time for them 
to be off. 

When the guests entered his isba, Nicholas 
kissed Ivan,—for that is always the custom be- 



THE FEAST. 


olas’s face was sober then, though his eyes still 
smiled as he said: 

“ Come back to tea, Katinka, and bring Ivan 
? ’ and our young neighbor Alexis, who often is 
Hungry we will have a feast of all these good 


“AW sha " (very well), said Katinka, then ran 
quickly home. 

Dimitri met her at the door, crying piteously. 

foor pussy!” cried Katinka; -you have had 
tt ^ Cat * What a shame ! ” 

« kj 13UW1 ” ^ Di mitri to that, 
ner C j C r m * nc *’ P uss y 5 you shall have all my sup- 
> and father’s too, for we are invited out to tea, 
/ t nast n °t eat anything now.” 

, IaUW> miauw >” sai d pussy to that, and scamp- 
and a ^ ay to h i s to be all ready for his fish, 
a mi, / and sour cabba S e soup (think of that for 
ss • ut he liked it), that he knew was coming. 


tween Russian men who are friends,—then he 
called to Alexis : 

Heads up, my boy! and help me with the 
supper.” 

Alexis, who was turning somersaults in his joy, 
came right side up with a spring, and soon the feast 
was on the table, and the four wooden benches 
drawn up around it. 

Ivan and Nicholas had each a bench for himself; 
Alexis sat beside Katinka, while Noviska and Tot- 
tleben were placed on the remaining bench. 

Katinka had wrapped baby Demetrius up in his 
little lamb-skin blanket, and laid him on the top of 
the stove, where he fell asleep while she was patting 
his soft cheek. 

What appetites they all had ! and how quickly the 
good things disappeared! wine-soup and grouse; 
cheese-cakes and honey; white rolls and sweet 
cream cakes (“ Charlotte de Russe ” perhaps—what 
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do you think?) vanished almost as if by magic, till 
at last there was only a bowl of cream left. Alexis 
—who had acted as waiter, removing all the empty 
dishes in turn —placed this in the middle of the 
table, giving to each one a birch-wood spoon and 
refilling the glasses with tea; then he sat down by 
Katinka again at the plain uncovered table. 

(Do you know anything about Russian tea, chil¬ 
dren ? It is made very strong and is drunk always 
from glasses instead of cups, and so hot that it 
would bring tears from the eyes of any one but a 
Russian. Milk is not used ; a slice of lemon instead 
floats on the top. Sugar is never put in the glass, 
but tea-drinkers hold a lump between their teeth, 
and then drink the tea through the sugar ! Even 
very little children are given strong tea to drink as 


soon as they have teeth to hold the sugar, and they 
seem to thrive on it.) 

There was much to talk about. Nicholas had a 
very, very hard time in persuading Katinka to take 
the rent money which the grand lady had left, and 
which he protested he no longer needed, since the 
landlord was paid, and he already felt well enough 
to work. Katinka, in her turn, had to laugh at 
the jokes of Alexis, who was really a funny boy 
when he was not hungry ; Tottleben had to sing a 
funny little child-song ; and Ivan had to tell Nicho¬ 
las of Todeloflf’s wonderful ways. 

And here we must leave them—a happy, grateful 
party, though Nicholas still looked pale and feeble, 
and the company-boy had eaten so tremendously 
that Ivan still was staring at him with astonishment 


BUDGE’S STORY OF THE CENTENNIAL. 

By the Author of “ Helen’s Babies.” 


H, Toddie,—where do you think 
I’ve been ? I ’ve been to the 
Centennial! Papa woke me up 
when it was all dark, and we 
rode in railroad-cars and horse- 
cars before it was light; that’s 
the way men do, Tod, an’ it’s 
lots of fun. My ! did n’t I do 
lots of railroad-riding before I 
got to the Centennial! An’ all 
along the road I saw piles of big 
sticks laid crosswise ever so nice, 
so they looked just like the picture in the big Bible 
of the altar that Abraham put Isaac on, you know, 
and I thought they was altars, an’ after I thought 
about what lots of little boys there must be going 
to be burned up in that country, and asked papa 
about it, he said they was n’t altars at all, but only 
just piles of railroad ties—was n’t it too bad ! And 
I crossed the Delaware at Trenton, too, just like 
George Washington, but ’t was n’t a bit like the 
pictures in the history-book that papa reads out of, 
and nobody there had on hats a bit like Washine- 
ton’s. 

But I tell you the Centennial was nice; every 
little while we’d come right up to a place where 
they sold pop-corn balls, and they made ’em as 


easy—why, a little thing went down, an’ a little 
thing came up, and there was a pop-corn ball all 
in a second. An’ then they made people pay five 
cents for ’em ! I think ’t was real mean ; / work 
a hundred times that much for a penny when I 
keep my clothes clean all day. 

But, oh, if you only could see the big engine in 
Machinery Hall ! I don’t see how the Lord could 
do more than that engine; it turns all sorts of wheels 
and machines, an’ don’t make a bit of noise about 
it, an’ it don’t ever get tired. An’ the water—my! 
if we lived in Machinery Hall I guess papa would n’t 
ever scold us for leaving faucets open an’ wastin’ 
water, for there’s dozens of great big pipes that 
don’t do anything but spout out water. An’ there 
was a whole lot of locomotives, but they had n’t 
any men in ’em, so you could walk around ’em an’ 
look at ’em without anybody sizzin’ steam out at 
you. 

An’ do you know, papa says all the steam-en¬ 
gines and locomotives in the world began by a little 
Watts boy playing with the tea-kettle on his mam¬ 
ma’s stove; he saw that when there got to be a lot 
of steam inside of the kettle, it pushed the top up, 
an’ that little boy thought to himself, Why could n’t 
steam push up something that was useful? But if 
we was to go in the kitchen an* see what the tea- 
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kettle would do, then Bridget would say, “ Ah, go 
’way an’ don’t ye be meddlin’ wid fings.” I guess 
the world was a nicer place for boys when that little 
Watts boy was alive. 

I was awful disappointed at the Centennial, 
though; 1 thought there’d be lots of color there, 
cos my centennial garters is all color,—red, an’ 
white, an’ blue, an’ nothin’ else but Inja-rubber, 
but the houses was most all just the color of mud- 
pies, except Aggerycultural Hall, an’ the top of 
that was only green, an’ I don’t think that’s a very 
pretty color. It was nicer inside of the houses, 
though; there was one of them that papa said had 
more than twenty-two miles of walks in it; I guess 
there was, cos we was in it more than an hour, an’ 
suck funny things ! You ought to see a mummy, 
Tod, I guess you would n’t ever want to die after 
lkat } but papa said their spirits was n’t in ’em any 
lnore > I should n’t think they would be, if they 
wanted to look nice. You know mamma's opal 
ring? well, papa lifted me up and showed me the 
biggest opal in the world, and’t was nearly as pretty 
as the inside of our big sea-shell. 

/ know what you ’ d have liked,—there was a 
picture of Goliath, an’David had chopped his head 
off an’ he was a-holdin’ it up,—I think he ought to 
have had his head chopped off if he looked as hor¬ 
rid as that. An’ I saw Circe, and the pigs all 
squealing to her to turn ’em back into men again, 

. re ally believe I heard, ’em squeal,—an’ Circe 
just sat there lookin’ like Bridget does when she 
wont give us more cake. It made me feel dreadful 
to think there was men inside of those pigs. 

But what bothered me was, every once in a while 
we would come to a place where they sold cakes, 
an then papa would hurry right past; I kept show¬ 
ing him the cakes, but he would go along, and he 
aid just the same thing at the places where they 
made candy, only he stopped at one place where 
tney was making chocolate candy, an’ grindin’ the 
c ocolate all up so that it looked like mud, an’ he 
said, “Isn't that disgustin’?” Well, it didn't 
look very nice. 

There was a whole lot of things from Egypt, 
where Joseph and Moses lived, you know, and all 
around the wall was pictures of houses in Egypt, 
an asked papa which of ’em Pharaoh lived in, an’ 
then two or three people close to us looked at me 
an aughed out loud, an’ I asked papa what they 

T ^° r ’ an> £ ue ssed it was because 

talked so loud; I do think little boys have an 
awful lot of bothers in this world, an’ big people 
are real ugly to ’em ; but papa took me away from 
em, an’ I got some candy at last, an’ I think 
t was about time. 

we saw lots of animals, an’ birds, an’ fishes, 
only they was n’t alive, an’ I was walkin’ along 


thinkin’ that I wished we could see somebody we 
knew, when all of a sudden I saw a turtle, just like 
ours. I just screamed right out, an’ I liked to have 
cned, I was so glad. That was in the Gov’ment 
Building, I believe papa called it; an’ I saw all the 
kinds of things they kill people with in wars, an’ a 
man on a horse that was just like papa was when 
he was a soldier,—1 guess you would n’t want to 
run up to him an’ ask him what he’d brought you, 
he looked so awful. An’ just outside the door of 
that house was a big god like the heathens make 
an’ pray to. I should think they would keep him 
out-of-doors, he was so awful ugly—why, I would n’t 
say my prayers to him if I did n’t ever get anything. 

I asked papa if the god was standin’ there while he 
made a heaven for himself, an’ papa said I’d have 
to ask Mr. Huxley about that; / don’t know any 
Mr. Huxley, do you ? 

Then we saw the Japanese things,—I knew them 
right away, qos they always look like things that 
you don’t ever see anywhere else. One of the 
things was a man sittin’ on a cow, an’ papa read a 
card hangin’ on it—“ Shoki, punisher of imps and 
bad boys,” an’ then he said, “ You’d better behave 
yourself, Budge, for that old chap is looking for 
you." I did n’t think he looked shockey a bit, an’ 

I just told papa so, and then a lady laughed an’ 
said I was a smart boy, as if it was anything very 
smart not to be afraid of a little old iron man on 
an iron cow 1 

You just ought to see how people looks inside of 
’em; I saw some people that was cutted open, only 
they wasn’t real people, but just made of mortar. 
You’d just get tired to see what lots of funny places 
bread an butter an’ apples have to go in us before 
they turn into little boy, and how there’s four little 
boxes in our hearts that keep openin’ an’ shuttin’ 
lots of times every minute without the hinges ever 
cornin’ loose an’ lettin’ the covers drop off, like they 
do in our toy-boxes. 

You never saw such lots of pictures; there was 
rooms, an’ rooms, an’ rooms, an’ each one of them 
was as lovely as Mr. Brown’s barn was when the 
circus pictures was all over it. There was one big 
picture that papa said was all about a lady named 
Cornaro, that was stole away from her home, and 
the people that stole her tried to make her happy 
by givin’ her nice things, but the picture looked so 
much like a lovely big rug that I wanted to get up 
there an’ lie down an’ roll on it. An’ then there 
was the awi ullest picture of a whole lot of little 
boys—not so very little, either—that was crucified 
to keep the Lord from bein’ angry. I tell you , I 
just said a little prayer right away, an’ told the Lord 
that I was glad / was n’t a little boy then, if that 
was the kind of things they done to ’em. I guess 
I know what people mean now, when they say 
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they’ve got the blues, cos that dreadful picture was 
blue all over. 

I think cornin’ home was about as nice as any¬ 
thing, though, cos boys kept cornin’ through the 
cars with bananas, an' figs, an’ peanuts, an’ apples, 
an’ cakes, an’ papa bought me everything I wanted, 
an’ a lovely lady sat in the seat with us an’ told 
about a picture of Columbus’s sailors kneelin’ down 
an’ beggin’ him to forgive ’em for bein’ so bad, 
just like mamma reads to us out of the history- 
book. An’ then another lady sat in the seat with 
us, but she was n’t so nice, cos she said “ Sonton- 
nial,”—/think big folks ought to know how to talk 
plainer than that. An’ papa said he’d go out a 
minute or two, an’ I was thinkin’ what a great trav¬ 
eler I was gettin’ to be, an’ how I knew most every¬ 
thing now I’d been to the Centennial, an’ how I 
was smart enough to be a big man right away, an’ 
what lots of things I’d do, and how I’d have every¬ 


thing nice I wanted to, like big men do, when all 
at once I got afraid we’d gone off an’ left papa, an* 
then I got to be a little boy right away again, an’ I 
cried, an’ when papa got back I just jumped in his 
lap an’ thought 1 ’d rather stay a little boy. 

1 'm awful sorry you was n’t there, too, Tod, but 
papa said such a little boy as you could n’t do so 
much walkin’. An’ I asked papa when there’d be 
one that you’d be big enough to go to, and he 
said, “ Not for a hundred years.” Gracious Peter! 
I knew you'd be dead before then. But you ’ll 
see a centennial even if you die, cos the Lord has 
everything nice in heaven, an’ centennials are nice, 
so there ’ll be lots of ’em there, an’ you wont get 
tired a bit lookin’ at ’em, an’ I don’t believe the 
angels ’ll laugh at you when you say things, an’ 
you wont be dragged past all the cake and candy 
places, so I guess you ’ll have a good time, even if 
you was n’t with us. 


THE STARS FOR JANUARY. 


By Richard A. Proctor. 


Introduction. 

It is very pleasant to know the stars—to be able, 
like Milton’s hermit, to 

“ Sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth show." 

And it is not at all difficult to learn all the chief 
star-groups,—or constellations, as they are called, — 
if only the learner goes properly to work. Perhaps 
I ought rather to say, if the teacher goes properly 
to work. I remember, when I was a boy about 
twelve years old, being very much perplexed by the 
books of astronomy, and the star-charts, from which 
I tried to learn the stars. There was “Bonny- 
castle s Astronomy,” with a very pretty picture of 
one constellation,—Andromeda,—in which, if one 
looked very carefully, one could perceive stars, 
though these were nearly lost in the carefully 
shaded picture of the Chained Lady herself. An¬ 
other book which I found in my father’s library 
showed a series of neat pictures of all the chief 
constellations, but gave no clear information as to 
their whereabouts. And the charts which I found 


were not at all easy to understand, being, in fact, 
the usual star-charts, which give no information 
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working my way from the Great Bear to constella¬ 
tions close by it, then to others close by these, and 
so on, that I slowly learned the 
chief star-groups. The object 
of the series of maps which are 
now about to be given, month 
by month (in pairs), is to re¬ 
move this difficulty for the young 
astronomers of America. The 
maps are made specially for 
America, and for the particular 
month to which each pair be- 
«c. a longs. For instance, they would 

n °t be right for London (as, in¬ 
deed some writing on each map shows); nor 
would the January maps which appear in the pres¬ 
ent number of this magazine be of the least use for 
June or July. 

The two maps printed on pages 168 and 160 
show what stars can be seen toward the north, and 
what stars toward the south, at a certain convenient 
hour during every night in January. This hour 
vanes, night by night. On January 1st. the hour 
at which the stars shown in these maps can be 
seen in the position shown will be about a quarter 
past nine in the evening; on January 2, about 
e even minutes past nine; on January 3, about 
seven minutes past nine, and so on earlier and 
earlier each night: on January 5, at nine; Jan- 
aiy 8, at a quarter to nine ; January 12, half past 
‘ght; January 16, a quarter past eight ; January 
> eig t o clock ; January 23, a quarter to eight; 
January 27, half past seven; and January 31, a 

quarter past seven. 

Before describing the maps for the month, it will 
" el * for me to note that the black part of each 

w the Sky as il would be seen (toward the 
rth in Map I., toward the south in Map II.) by 
I™ rs “*«"* in Philadelphia or in the same 
sn f * TlIS is nearly correct (quite sufficiently 
or the purpose of these maps) for New York, 
at. Louis Washington, Cincinnati, and all places 

citieJ n ? y .™ the same ,atitude as any of those 
nl Thc horizon for Boston, Chicago, and other 

hnri. ne ; l, ;‘r m tbat i at 'tude, is shown below the 
1 0n “ Philadelphia in the northern map, and 
above that horizon in the southern map. The 
0 iron for Louisville, and places nearly in the same 
in hI ’ ,s . shown ab °ve the horizon of Philadelphia 
snmK n ° rt Crn ma P» anc * below that horizon in the 
the 1 em r 3 ?’ The horizon of N ew Orleans forms 
the n^h hmit ° f the southcrn ma p, and is seen in 
LastI ♦ ern ma P above the horizon of Boston, 

how L °* W the youn £ American astronomer 
the hnr Uy ^ merican ^ies differ from English, 
limit ^ onc * on * s shown below the lower 

e northern map, and high above the 


horizon of Boston in the southern map. The point 
overhead, of course, varies just as the horizon varies. 
Its position for Philadelphia and Boston is shewn 
in each map ; its position for London (England) in 
the northern map, and for New Oileans in the 
southern. 

In each map the Latin names of the constella¬ 
tions are given ; but in the description of each map 
the English names will be given, and a few re¬ 
marks on each constellation. The Greek letters 
used by astronomers are also given ; and the young 
learner who may not happen to know the Greek 
alphabet, will do well to learn the names of the 
Greek letters, as follows: 


« is called Alpha 


Beta 
Gamma 
Delta 
Epsilon 
Zeta 
Eta 
Theta 
Iota 
Kappa 
Lambda 
Mu 


■> is called Nu 
Xi 


Omicron 

Pi 

Rho 

Sigma 

Tau 

Upsilon 

Phi 

Chi (Ki) 
Psi 

Omega 


Most of the bright stars have proper names, 
chiefly derived from the Arabic. Many of these 
will be mentioned as our survey proceeds. 



wo. 3. 


Looking northward, we see that Draco, “the 
dragon,” has usurped the region due north imme¬ 
diately under Ursa Minor, the “ little bear.” The 
full proportions of the dragon are now clearly and 
conveniently shown, except in the southern parts 
of the United States,—for the horizon of New 
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Orleans conceals from view the two bright stars y of familiar objects out of the stars; but this is cer- 
and ft, which anciently formed the head of the tainly a mistake, for I know that when I was a lad, 
great monster. In those modern maps which show and before I had learned to associate the stars with 
the constellation figures, the dragon is represented the constellations at present in use, I used to im- 
differently, and generally somewhat as in Fig. i agine among the stars the figures of such objects as 
(knots and all). But you cannot imagine the stars I was most familiar with. In the constellation of 



CE.PHF.US' 

>// 


Horizo 


MQr/rarn 


Zov/svd/A 

M/d" 

Jio.ttun 


to form a dragon, or snake, in that way. Now we 
may be sure that the ancients, when they called a 
group of stars by any name, really imagined some 
resemblance between the star-group and the figure 
aRer which they named it. I have heard it said 
that the liveliest imagination cannot form figures 


the Swan, I saw a capital kite (it is there to this 
day). In the Great Bear, I saw the figure of a toy 
very common at that time in England, representing 
a monkey that passed over the top of a pole. The 
three stars forming the handle of the Dipper (ty * 
and e) made the tail, of the monkey; and if y° u 
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look at the Dipper in the position it now occupies 
in the early evening, you will readily see the figure 
of a climbing monkey. In Perseus I could see a 
garland of flowers such as my sisters used to make. 
Orion was a climbing giant when rising, but took 
the attitude of a giant going down hill as he passed 


groups really seemed pictured in the heavens. Add 
to this the consideration that it would not be among 
the stars overhead, but among those toward the 
horizon, that they would imagine such shapes, and 
I think we can understand where and how they saw 
a dragon in the stars shown in the lower part of our 
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over to the west. In the Serpent-Bearer and Ser- northern map. It was not such a nondescript as 
pent I saw a monstrous sword, shaped like the Fig. 1 which they saw, but a really snake-like fig- 
curved saber which Saladin wielded ; and so forth, ure ; and, for my own part, I have no doubt what- 
No doubt, in the infancy of astronomy, or perhaps ever that the stars /? and y were the eyes of the 
of the world itself, men were fanciful in the same dragon they imagined, and that its head was pict- 
and the figures they assigned to the star- ured in their imagination somewhat as shown in 

Vol. IV.—12. 
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Fig. 2.* On referring to the northern map, you 
will see that I have borrowed a star from Hercules 
to make the snake’s head complete. But that does 
not trouble my mind in the least. The idea of 
separating the constellations one from another was 
a much later one than that of merely naming the 
more remarkable star-groups. If one set of stars 


charioteer.” There is a nearly vacant space be¬ 
tween Auriga and Ursa Minor, which seems to 
show that in that direction the system of stars to 
which our sun belongs is not so richly strewn with 
suns as elsewhere. And although, when a telescope 
is turned toward this region, hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of stars are brought into view, yet not nearly 
seemed to're'semble an"y object, and another set to so many are seen as when the same telescope is 
resemble another object, I think the corresponding directed toward Perseus or Cassiopei . 
names would have been given even though some And now turning our back upon th po e-star 
stars of one set were included within the other set. let us look toward the south. A month ago, the 
In fact I think this very constellation of the Dragon “ great whale,” Cetus, occupied the greater part 0 
eems to m to show that our modern constellation the southern mid-sky; but now (at the same hou. 
figures have been largely reduced in extent. When that constellation has passed away westward («he 
/look northward atVe Dragon placed as in the it can still be seen), and the mighty river Eridanus 
northe r rT mapjl see not a met/snake with his occupies nearly the whole spacebetwee-he^.v 
head as in Fig. 2, but a monstrous winged serpent, tor and the southern horizon, 
as in Fig. 3 1 only, to make the figure complete, I a great deal too large; it has not * l« W 
have to take in a large piece from the Little Bear, itself. Observe how poor Bayer (* e “ me 
The stars thus borrowed make a great wing for the who first gave to the stars of each constehation th 
dragon; the stars «, V, .5, etc., of the dragon make letters of the Greek alphabet) was perplexed by 

another wing; and the neck, body, and tail run the large number of stars he tad to ted1 

from f through ,, 9, , and . to >. There are seven Taus (m reality there are mne b 

You may, perhaps, think that it matters very the other two are small) and five Ups,Ions are 

little what figures the ancients really imagined shown (out of seven), w le severa 
among the stars. But you will be disposed to think ought to have received their proper Greek 
differently when I mention that the supposed want have been only numbered. 

of resemblance now between the star-groups and Above Eridanus is the fine constellation.Taurus, 
the figures assigned to them; has led some to form or “ the bull,” belonging to t e zo 

the bold idea that there was once a strong resent- which mark the road-way of the sun P • 

blance, but that some stars have gone out, others The sun’s path, or ecliptic, is mar e o / 

have shone forth more strongly or are altogether the portion shown being t at \v ic 1 
new, and that thus the resemblance has been de- May and June. The symbol repres 
stroyed. When we remember that our sun is only of “the twins,” the sun entering t a sig , 

one among the vast number of suns, it becomes course toward the left shown y t e arr ^’ 

rather a serious matter for the inhabitants of the the 21st of May which is, t ere ore, no 
earth if so many suns have really changed. For, to look for Taurus or the Pleia es, seeing 
in that case, our sun may soon change in his turn, sun is shining in the midst of t eir■regto 
and either broil us up with excess of heat, or leave heavens. The sign of Gemini, or t e win , ^ ^ 
us to perish miserably from extremity of cold, formerly to agree with the conste ation o 
However, I think the explanation which I have twins,” but now, as the map shows, a s 
given shows that the resemblance formerly im- Taurus. • a ' one of 

agined still remains, and that it is only because The group of stars called the *“ eia es 1S j n 
modem astronomy has docked the dimensions of the most interesting objects in the eaven * 
the old figures that they no longer correspond with former times they were thought to exert 
their names. portant influences on the weather, pro a y 

Above the Dragon we see the Lesser Bear, the when the sun was in Taurus, whic t en 

two guardians of the pole, /3 and y, having swung sponded with the end of April, it was a in ^ m j ra j 

round a little past the lowest part of their circuit, all nature seemed to spring into activity. ^ 

Approaching the north from the left are the stars Smyth says that the passage in Jo , ia ® ^ 

of Cepheus, which will in a month or two be more “Canst thou bind the sweet influences ^ 

favorably placed for study. Notice the glory of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion e c., 

“ milky way ” overhead. Looking that way, also, be rendered thus: 

the very bright Star Capella will attract your notice. « Canst thou shut up the delightful teeraings of Chima . 

It belongs to the constellation Auriga, or “ the Or the contractions of Chesil canst thou open . 

* Aratus, in describing the constellations, speaks of the Dragon as “ with eyes oblique retorted, that askant cast gleaming 
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Chimah representing Taurus, or the constellation 
occupied by the sun (in Job’s time) in spring (April 
and May); while Chesil is not Orion, but Scorpio, 
the constellation which in Job’s time was occupied 
by the sun in autumn (October and November). 
It is interesting to notice the ancients thus regard¬ 
ing the stellar influences, as exerted, not when the 
stars in question are visible in the night-time, but 
when their rays are combined with those of the 
sun, which also was the way in which astrologers 
regarded the stars. Taurus now shines highest in 
the skies at midnight toward the end of Novem¬ 
ber ; but in Job’s time, six or seven weeks earlier. 
Hesiod, speaking of their return to the night skies 
after being lost in the sun’s rays, which in his day 
would be in early autumn, says : 

" There is a time when forty days they lie, 

And forty nights, conceal'd from human eye; 

But in the course of the revolving year, 

When the swain sharps the scythe, again appear.” 


With the telescope, more than two hundred stars 
can be seen in this group. To ordinary vision, six 
only are said to be visible. Yet many persons see 
seven, not a few can see nine or ten, and Kepler 
tells us that Mocstlin could count no less than four¬ 
teen stars, without telescopic aid. 

The bright and somewhat ruddy star Aldebaran 
is in the head of “ the bull,” formed by the closely 
clustering group between Aldebaran, e and y. This 
group is called the Hyades, from a Greek word 
signifying rain, the influence of these stars being 
considered showery. The two stars 3 and C form 
the tips of the bull’s horns. 

Facing the bull, we see on the left the glorious 
constellation Orion. But this constellation is far 
too important to be dealt with in the short space 
now left me; and therefore I must defer my ac¬ 
count of this splendid group to next month, when, 
at the hours selected for our evening observations, 
he shines in full glory upon the meridian. 


HIS OWN MASTER. 

By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Chapter V “ Jacob, my boy,” cried the professor, gayly, “ I 


PINKEY MAKES A SUDDEN MOVE. 

• The pleasant excitement of the auction passed 
with the afternoon, and with the approach of even¬ 
ing came more serious thoughts to Jacob. 

Nearly everything had by that time been removed 
from the house, and he felt that he no longer had 
a home. Friend David had led away the cow. 
Two men were lifting his aunt’s bureau into a 
wagon at the gate. Another was ruthlessly cutting 
up by the roots the com which the boy had planted 
and hoed that summer, in the pleasant anticipation 
of roasted ears in August. The ears were not yet 
large enough to eat, and the whole must go for 
fodder. The half-sized potatoes would also have 
to be dug; for everything left growing in the gar¬ 
den when he gave up the cottage would belong to 
the owner. The small price which these things 
brought at auction had not troubled him, but it 
wade him wince to see so much of his summer’s 
work rudely swept away. 

Alphonse, who had stood at the gate, whittling 
a stick, while the men were loading up the furni¬ 
ture, now returned to the door where Jacob was 
gloomily surveying the scene of desolation. 


have whittled out another idea.” 

“What is it?” asked Jacob, trying to look 
cheerful. 

“ I leave here to-night—in half an hour.” 

“ Where for?” 

“ For Cincinnati.” 

Jacob turned pale. 

“You can’t; there’s no stage.” 

“ I’ve hired one of these men to take me over to 
the other road in his wagon; there’s a Sunday 
stage on that road.” 

Jacob could scarcely speak, so great was his agi¬ 
tation. He had sold out his home, and now he 
seemed about to lose his only friend. 

“ What’s to become of me ? ” 

“You are to go with me, of course.” 

That brought back a gleam of hope to his dark¬ 
ened soul. 

“ But—how can I ? It is so sudden ! ” he said. 

“ Everything happens suddenly with me, as I 
told you,” laughed Professor Pinkey. “ Listen. 
Though you’ve arranged to have your bed and a 
few things left in the house, it wont be pleasant to 
remain here till Monday. We might stand it one 
night; but two nights and Sunday—bah ! I don't 
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know how I ’ve endured it as long as I have, under 
the most favorable circumstances; it was only to 
keep you company and put through the auction. 
Now everything is ready. You’ve got your money. 
Hurrah! ” 

“ But there are some people I ought to see 
first.” 

“ Who, for one ? ” 

“ The man who owns the cottage. I shall owe 
him a month’s rent on Monday.” 

“You can send it to him. Besides, there’s gar¬ 
den stuff enough left on the place to pay him. 
Moreover,” added Pinkey, “ he should have been 
present at the auction, and bid in something to 
secure his debt. ” 



JACOB WEARS HIS BEST CLOTHES. 


“Then the doctor hasn’t been paid. His bill 
for attending my aunt will be ten or twelve dollars.” 

“That can wait. It is boyish to be in such 
haste to pay bills! ” cried Alphonse with some con¬ 
tempt. “ Pay bills always —at your own conven¬ 
ience; that’s the rule. Come, put on your Sunday 
clothes; hang up your old ones for the landlord— 
they’ll be something toward his rent!” Pinkey 
rattled away. “ What do you stand staring there 
for ? I tell you I’ve whittled it all out; it can’t be 
improved.” 

He drew Jacob into the house, and, taking down 
from a nail a small black traveling-bag, which they 
had saved for the purpose from the old lady’s 


assets, called for the boy’s shirts and stockings to 
be stuffed into it. 

Jacob, bewildered, hardly knowing what he did, 
began to put on his best clothes, and empty the 
pockets of his old ones. 

“ Here’s all this money ! ” he exclaimed in de¬ 
spair. “ I have n’t got my belt made yet! ” 

“ I ’ll lend you mine,” said Alphonse. 

“ What will you do with your money?” 

“ Why, leave it in the belt, and let you carry it; 
you look out for the belt, and I ’ll look out for you.” 

“ I should n’t dare ! ” said Jacob, frightened at 
the idea of losing both his own money and his 
friend’s. “ I wish you would put my money into 
the belt, and wear it yourself; I shall feel better 
about it.” 

“ No, I wont! I’m not going to have anything 
to do with that money; I’ve said so, and I ’ll stick 
to it,” declared the virtuous Pinkey. “ I can make 
a belt for you in ten minutes—only give me a piece 
of sheepskin, or strong cloth.” 

Unfortunately, no material of the kind was to be 
found in a house which had just been cleared by an 
auction sale. 

“ Might tear up a sheet,” suggested Alphonse. 
“That wont do though ; the sheets are sold with 
the other bedding. I don’t see but that I shall 
have to take your money in my belt, after all.” 

Jacob thought it very kind in the professor, thus 
to relieve his inexperienced mind of a great care. 

Alphonse disposed of the money while Jacob was 
dressing. When the traveling-bag was packed, the 
professor said, throwing out scornfully some things 
his young friend wished to put into it: 

“That old jacket? You never will want that, 
my boy! You are to be a gentleman now,—at 
least you are to travel with a gentleman, and be as 
much like one as circumstances will allow. Your 
best clothes are bad enough. Ha, ha! ” And 
Alphonse laughed at Jacob’s outfit. 

“ May be you will be ashamed to travel with 
me,” said the boy, blushing, as he looked down at 
his pepper-and-salt “ go-to-meeting trousers,” as 
he called them, and surveyed his tight coat-sleeves. 

He had always thought it a very proper suit for 
a lad of his years; but now, as he began to view it 
with the eyes of the elegant Mr. Pinkey, it looked 
ridiculous enough. He tried to pull down his vest, 
which was made too short; then to button his coat 
at the waist, as Alphonse did, but it was too small, 
and he only made things worse. 

“ No matter! you are all right! ” said the pro¬ 
fessor, laughing merrily. “ What you lack in ele¬ 
gance of attire, you make up in personal beauty. 

“ I don’t know what you mean by that,” poute 
Jacob, with a strong suspicion that he was ma 0 
fun of. 
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“I mean that you are a right good-looking 
young chap, in any clothes.” 

“ Pshaw! ” said Jacob, coloring redder than 
before. 

“ Oh, but I’m in earnest now ! ” 

And, indeed, if you had seen our young friend 
washed and combed, and with his clean “ shirtee ” 
on (as he called the false bosom and collar which 
he put over his coarse cotton shirt), you would 
have thought the professor not far wrong. 

Jacob, however,—who had been bred up by his 
aunt to the wholesome belief that he was a very 
homely boy,—did not agree with him; and de¬ 
clared that, even if the dancing-master was not 
ashamed of his traveling companion, he would be 
ashamed for Jiim. 

“I’ll tell you how we’ll manage that,” replied 
Alphonse. “You can travel as my servant,—if 
that will suit your idea of the fitness of things anv 
better.” 

Jacob did n’t know whether it would or not; but 
before he could make a reply, Alphonse appeared 
to have settled the matter in that way. 

“ There comes our wagon ! Now are we all 
ready?” said the professor, taking up his violin- 
case. 

“I want to look around a little first!” said 
Jacob, surveying with a sad heart the old house 
which had been so long his home, and which he 
was now to quit forever. 

“What’s the use of looking around? There’s 
nothing you want here, is there ? ” 

“ Yes—I want a last drink out of the old well- 
bucket, ’fore I go ! ” 

Jacob was almost choking as he spoke,—with 
thirst, probably, for he had been eating a hasty 
supper. He went to the well, drew up a brimming 
bucket with the long sweep, set it on the curb, 
and stooped over it, spattering his newly-blacked 
shoes with the drippings as he drank. Then, hav¬ 
ing replaced the bucket on the curb, he wiped his 
roouth, also giving a little dash at one eye with a 
comer of his handkerchief, and said he was quite 
ready. 

‘ Well, bring the baggage; ” and Alphonse 
marched off with his violin, leaving Jacob to follow 
with the bag and valise. 

As they went out, they noticed Joe Berry and 
another of the boys who had stoned Jacob, hanging 
around the gate. His heart relented toward them, 
an . e wanted to give them a friendly hand at 
p artmg. But Joe, moved by envy and malice, 
called out to his companion : 

Some folks feel mighty big since they’ve had 
an J? UC ^ on anc I S °I C I off their old duds! ” 

^ n P rov °ked Jacob, I am sorry to say; and he 
called out, in reply : 


“ See here, Joe Berry ! There’s some cast-off 
clothes of mine in the house, that I don’t want; 
they ’re a good deal better than any you’ve got, or 
are likely ever to have again, and I ’ll give ’em to 
you, if you ’ll be a good boy and keep your face 
washed.” 

This retort had the desired effect; but Joe’s 
angry reply was lost in the loud laughter of Al¬ 
phonse and the driver of the wagon, as the three 
rode away. 

Having locked up the cottage, Jacob stopped to 
leave the key at the nearest neighbor’s house. The 
people there had been very kind to him, and it 
cost him a good deal of pain to bid them good-bye. 
The professor would not let him make any more 
stops, although Jacob thought he ought to give 
warning of his departure to the buyers of some of 
the things still left in the old home. 

“ What’s the use ? ” said Alphonse. “ They ’ll 
find it out soon enough.” 

And he would not hear a word about their going 
a little out of their way to see the landlord and the 
doctor and pay their bills. 

Jacob yielded to him in this as he did in every¬ 
thing, but with a heart full of misgivings. 

Night was now coming on ; the road wound 
among shadowy hills, and the evening crickets 
were beginning to sing. Jacob looked back, and 
thought of his lost home, and of all the friends he 
was leaving, probably never to see one of them 
again. Then he looked forward into the future 
and the on-coming night, with feelings which Joe 
Berry would not have envied so much, could he 
have looked into his heart. * 

Chaffer VI. 

DOWN THE OHIO RIVER. 

The home Jacob was leaving was in one of the 
easterly counties of Ohio, about thirty miles from 
the Ohio River. 

But the river he had never seen. He had never, 
in fact, been a dozen miles from home. Every¬ 
thing was new and strange to him on that first 
journey; and when, late Sunday afternoon, the 
stage-coach, on the top of which he rode with Mr. 
Pinkey, came out of a pleasant grove on the brow 
of a hill that overlooked the broad stream winding 
between woods and farms, and shining miles away 
by the beautiful Virginia shore, he thought it the 
finest sight in the world. 

They stopped that night at a village on the 
banks, and on Monday forenoon went on board 
a steam-boat going down the river. 

It was the first steam-boat Jacob had ever seen ; 
and his heart beat high with joy and pride as he 
stood on the deck and heard the rushing of the 
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paddles, and beheld the boat swing off from the 
shore and go gliding away on the stream, bearing 
him and his fortunes. 

“ Now you see how it is,” said Alphonse. “ Who 
would stay cooped up in a wretched little town like 
that you’ve left, when he can put out and see the 
world as you are doing ? ” And he added, spread¬ 
ing his hands to the river and horizon to give effect 
to his eloquence: “ Lives there the man, with soul 
so dead, who never to himself hath said, ‘ This is 
my own, my native land ? ’ ” 

Jacob did not quite see the relevancy of this last 
remark, which sounded very much like a quota¬ 
tion ; but he felt that it was something fine. 

“ Now for our state-room,” said the professor, 
taking up his violin-case from the deck, and walk¬ 
ing off, followed by Jacob with their baggage. 

The boy was surprised to see how perfectly at 
home Mr. Pinkey appeared on the boat. He was 
at once on familiar terms with the captain ; and he 
walked in among the passengers, lifting his hat to 
the ladies, and making pleasant off-hand remarks, 
like any old acquaintance. With his trim figure, 
his wide trousers, his coat buttoned with one but¬ 
ton at the waist, and falling carelessly open above, 
displaying an expansive shirt-front and blue neck¬ 
tie,—his pretty mustache, which he occasionally 
stroked, his hair in ringlets, and his. graceful, 
vivacious ways,—it was no wonder the ladies re¬ 
garded him admiringly, and seemed pleased with 
his attentions. 

Jacob, too diffident to put himself forward and 
share his fine friend’s triumphs, would have felt 
quite lonely and neglected if he had not had the 
novel scenes on the river to divert him, and the 
passengers to study. 

Some of these interested him because they 
seemed so suddenly to have become intimate with 
Alphonse,—two young ladies particularly. They 
were evidently sisters, and looked so much alike 
that he could not have told them apart, but that 
one was dressed in green silk and the other in 
pink. They were rather handsome, and full of gay 
talk and laughter. In half an hour they were talk¬ 
ing familiarly to Alphonse; while a certain tall, 
dark man, with a black beard, whom Jacob had 
first seen talking with the sisters, kept aloof from 
them and paced the deck, frowning frequently at 
the favored Pinkey. 

Jacob was seated on a bench by the rail, looking 
sometimes at the river and shores, and sometimes 
at the passengers, and listening to the sounds of 
merriment in which he could not share, when 
Alphonse called out to him. 

Oh, Jacob, my boy, bring up my violin, will 
you ? ” 

Jacob seemed quite to have forgotten that he 


was now his own master. He started to obey with 
the alacrity of a serv ant, and had reached the state¬ 
room before he remembered that Pinkey had the 
key. He was going back for it, when he met 
Pinkey coming to bring it. 

“ Where did you first know all those people?” 
Jacob asked, as Alphonse stood at the glass, touch¬ 
ing up his toilet before returning to the deck. 

“ I never saw one of them before, you green¬ 
horn ! ” laughed the professor. 

“ Why, how could you get acquainted with them 
so soon ? ” 

“ That’s the Pinkey style ; that’s the way to do, 
slow-coach ! Walk right in ; care for nobody; 
push yourself—push yourself; that’s my motto. 
Though, of course, you can’t do that in pepper- 
and-salt pantaloons. Ha, ha ! Come, bring the 
fiddle.” 

So saying, Pinkey locked the door again, and 
tripped airily back to the group awaiting him under 
the pillared roof of the deck ; Jacob following obe¬ 
diently with the instrument. 

“ There; thank ye, Jacob, my boy ; put it down,” 
said the professor, with a condescending smile. 

Jacob felt all eyes on him as he awkwardly with¬ 
drew, and, rolling his own in distress, saw a bright 
young girl with merry blue eyes fairly laughing at 
him. 

He had noticed her before. She was sitting with 
a lady who, as Jacob had noticed, called her Florie, 
while the young girl had called her, “mamma. 
She was full of fun, and. seemed to know every¬ 
body, and to be a favorite with everybody. She 
was not quite so old as Jacob ; and he had thought, 
as he watched her, that he would give anything 
in the world if he but had the courage to speak to 
her. She had looked at him curiously once or 
twice, and given him no further notice till now. 

She was laughing, and her mother was trying to 
stop her, though she was smiling herself at the 
time. It was a moment of bitter chagrin to Jacob. 
He believed that he hated Florie, though only a 
little while before she had appeared to him so goo 
and beautiful. He returned to his place by the 
rail, and gazed off upon the water, with a face 
which was very red indeed. 

Professor Pinkey played some merry tunes on 
his violin, and the sisters in green and pink sang 
some lively songs. The passengers applauded, 
and everybody seemed happy except the ta , 
dark man, who continued to pace the deck is 
mally. We must also except Jacob. He was 
entertained, but by no means blissfully at ease hi 
his mind, as he sat there, in the distressing con 
sciousness of an ill-fitting coat and pepper-an - 
trousers, and watched the sport, and wondered—as 
many another sensitive young person has done on 
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a like occasion—if he could ever get to feel at home 
in “company.” 

He did not receive another word or look from 
Alphonse until they met in their state-room after 
supper. Then the professor overflowed with affa¬ 
bility and extravagant praises of “ the heiresses.” 

“ What heiresses ? ” said Jacob, much astonished. 

“ Why, the sisters, the twins—the Misses Chip- 
perly; the girls in green and pink, with the big 
ear-rings. They are the only daughters of the 
richest m'an in St. Louis. One’s name is Theodora, 
and the other’s, .Theodosia ; ‘ Dory ’ and ‘ Doshv ’ 
is what their mother calls them. That’s the stout 
old lady with the double chin. I've learned all 
about them, and am dead in love ! ” said Alphonse. 

“ With which one ? ” Jacob inquired. 

“ I don’t know yet,” replied Alphonse, care¬ 
lessly. “ But 1 ’m resolved to offer myself to one 
or both of them before we leave the boat.” 

“ Wont that be—rather—sudden ?” said Jacob. 

“ I tell you, things happen sudden with me. 
How do you like ’em ? ” 

Jacob felt bound to like ladies whom his elegant 
friend admired. He could not help saying, how¬ 
ever, that he thought them rather rough in their 
manners. 

“ That’s Western style,” Pinkey replied. “ Did 
you notice how mad that fellow was at me ? ” 

“ The tall, black-bearded man ? I saw him look- 
ing daggers ! ” 

“He’s a Kentuckian—Colonel Corkright, a no¬ 
torious duelist ! ” said Alphonse, confidentially. 
“ But I’m not afraid of him.” 

Chaptkr VII. 

NIGHT ON THK STEAM BOAT. 

Matters took a singular turn that evening. 

Jacob saw Colonel Corkright throw the stump of 
his cigar into the river, and deliberately walk over 
to where Alphonse was telling stories that made 
the young ladies in pink and green scream with 
laughter. He expected nothing less than to see 
the tall Kentuckian pick up the slight professor 
and fling him over into the water, after his cigar- 
stump. But nothing of the kind occurred. 

Corkright treated Alphonse with courtesy, deign¬ 
ing even to smile while the sisters laughed. Still 
Jacob was alarmed on his friend’s account, and he 
longed to get word with him, to warn him of his 
danger. 

It was a warm moonlight evening, and the com¬ 
pany kept the deck, enjoying songs and stories, 
the fresh breeze, and the beautiful play of light on 
the water between the boat and the Virginia shore. 

‘You seem lonesome here by yourself,” said a 
Rentle voice to Jacob as he sat musing. 


He was so intent just then in watching Florie as 
she flitted in and out among the groups of pas¬ 
sengers, that he had not noticed Florie’s mother 
seating herself on a camp-stool near by. 

It was she who spoke. Her voice was so very 
soft that it had a sort of sympathetic drawl. 

“I’m not lonesome,” he replied, with a little 
embarrassment; “though maybe I seem so be¬ 
cause I don’t know anybody.” 

“ Arc you traveling alone ?” she inquired. 

Jacob answered that he was traveling with Pro¬ 
fessor Pinkey. 

“ Oh yes ! I remember you brought up his violin 
for him.” Jacob was glad that the moonlight did 
not betray his blushes. “ He seems a very pleas¬ 
ant gentleman,” added the lady. 

Jacob answered, with a glow of pleasure, that 
Mr. Pinkey was the best fellow in the world, as well 
as the smartest. 

“ You have known him intimately a long while, 
then ? ” 

This question, put with the lady’s peculiar drawl, 
set Jacob to thinking that his intimacy with Al¬ 
phonse really extended over only a few days. But 
he thought of their first acquaintance, and said: 
“ I vc known him ever since last winter, when he 
kept a dancing-school in our town.” 

Florie had glided near, and now stood leaning 
fondly on her mother’s shoulder. The moonlight 
was on her face, lighting up an intent, curious 
smile, with which she seemed to be scrutinizing 
Jacob. He remembered her merriment at his ex¬ 
pense, which had stung him so, and he tried to 
think he hated her still ; but he might as well have 
tried to hate a rose-bud because he had felt its 
thorns. 

“ I should think he would make a very good 
dancing-master.” said the mother. “His manners 
arc exquisite.” 

Florie laughed, “ You did n’t go to his school, 
did you ? ” 

“ Florie, be still! ” said her mother. She was 
always saying to her, “ Florie, be still! ” but some¬ 
how Florie never would be still. She was not 
exactly rude, but she had been a good deal spoiled, 
no doubt; and she had a way of saying and doing 
always the first thing that came into her gay young 
head. 

Jacob looked her full in the face, and said, with 
an honest smile : 

“ Yes, I did go to his school, though I suppose 
you would n’t think so, from my manners.” 

••I think he must be a very poor teacher,” 
laughed Florie. 

“ Be still, Florie ! ” said her mother. 

Jacob was a pretty plucky boy, although he ap¬ 
peared so diffident in society. Opposition roused 
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his spirit. Florie’s presence and saucy bright eyes 
had troubled him at first. But her pert remarks, 
instead of increasing his confusion, cured it; and 
he was now quite himself as he replied, with the 
same steadfast, honest look and smile : 

il He is a very good teacher. But I suppose I 
was a bad subject. We were all pretty green, and 
he gave us only ten lessons; I had only nine, for I 
went in after the first one. Not much of a chance, 
you see, for a boy that had always worked hard 
and never been in company ! But you can’t under¬ 
stand that. You can afford to laugh at an awkward 
fellow like me ! ” 

Jacob laughed himself as he spoke, while Florie 
looked more serious. 

“ I don’t laugh at you ! ” 

“ You don’t now ; buf you did.” 

.“When?” 

“ When I carried Mr. Pinkey’s violin to him 
to-day.” 

Florie’s silvery laugh rang out again. 

“ I laugh at everything—anything; but I was 
laughing more at your dancing-master than at you 
—he was so ridiculous ! ” 

“ Be still, Florie ! ” said the mother. 

“How—ridiculous?” cried Jacob, firing up for 
his friend. 

“ Ordering you about as if you were his servant 
—and he such a little fellow, dangling those ring¬ 
lets 1 ‘ Put it down , Jacob, my boy / ’ ” 

Florie struck an attitude, waved her hand, shook 
her own auburn curls, and made altogether so droll 
an imitation of Pinkey’s manner, that Jacob had to 
laugh, while her mother exclaimed, “ Be still, be 
still, Florie ! ” 

“ I’m sorry you don’t like my friend,” said 
Jacob, struggling remorsefully against his merri¬ 
ment. 

“Like him—ha, ha! If I were you, I’d get a 
pair of scissors, or use my jack-knife, and cut off 
that lowest button of his coat, so he can’t button it 
at the waist and make a wasp of himself any more ! 
And I’d snip out curls enough from his head when 
he’s asleep, so he’d have to have his hair cut,” 
Florie went on, in spite of her mother. “ He’s so 
absurd ! ” 

“You don’t seem to agree with the ladies who 
admire him so much,” replied Jacob. 

“What ladies? If you mean the Chipperly 
girls,” cried Florie- 

“ Be still, Florie, my child ! ” said her mother. 

“He’s just the kind of man to please them,” 
the child kept on. “ Have you noticed how-” 

“ Florie ! Florie ! if you don’t stop, you shall go 
to bed! Come ! ” and the mother arose, taking 
the wayward girl firmly by the hand. “ I don’t 
know what this young lad will think of you ! ” 


Florie laughed as if she did n’t care, and ran 
away, like a fairy', in the moonlight. 

“ You must not think anything of what she 
says,” remarked the mother, turning to Jacob. 

“ She is very thoughtless.” 

“ I don’t care for what she says of me or any of 
the rest, but she really does Mr. Pinkey injustice,” 
replied Jacob. “ I can’t understand why she don’t 
like him ; everybody else does.” 

“ Oh yes, everybody must admire Mr. Pinkey !” 
But in the lady’s drawl there was something which 
sounded to Jacob a little like irony. He had 
noticed the same when she spoke of Pinkey s man¬ 
ners being “exquisite;” but it did not occur to 
him then that there could be any sarcasm in the 
remark. “ He is almost too brilliant; there is dan¬ 
ger of his dazzling a lad like you.” 

“ Danger—how ? ” said Jacob. 

“You may be blinded to his faults. For I sup¬ 
pose even Professor Pinkey has his faults ! 

That was decidedly satirical, though spoken with 
an innocent demureness, which would have quite 
deceived Jacob only a few minutes before. Some¬ 
how his talk with Florie had quickened his wits 
amazingly. 

“ Yes, I suppose he has,” he answered. “ I only 
know he is a most generous fellow. He insisted on 
paying my traveling expenses—though he had done 
a great deal for me before.” 

“ And did you let him ? ” 

“I could n’t help myself, because he has my 

money.” „ 

“ Oh ! ” said the lady. “ How happened that;’ 

Jacob told her. 

“ Very kind in him indeed to relieve you of the 
care of your money! I ought not to breathe a 
word against so good and generous a friend ! n > 
truly, I am sure he is a person of some excellent 
traits as well as accomplishments. But is he true 
—is he altogether upright ? Are you sure his in¬ 
fluence over you is good ? ” 

“ Oh, very sure ! ” exclaimed Jacob. » 

“ I am very glad to hear it. Good night! ^ 

Nothing could have been kinder than the la ys 
manner. But somehow her words implied a great 
deal more than she said. They set Jacob to t in 
ing of something which had troubled his conscience 
all along, and which made him feel extremely un 
easy just now. There was the doctor’s acco |* n * ° r 
attending his aunt in her last illness; why a ® 
not asked for and paid it before coming away- 
And he ought to have settled with the landloi r‘T 1 
was a small amount that he owed him ; be ha 
money, and it would have cost but little trou e 
find him. Why had he not done so? Certainty, ' 
cause of Professor Pinkey’s advice. Was, 
gentleman’s influence over him altogether g 
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But while Jacob reasoned thus, and condemned 
himself, he found plenty of excuses for Alphonse. 

Florie and her mother had gone. Soon after, 
the other ladies withdrew, the mother of the sisters 
having sent for them from her state-room. Al¬ 
phonse was left in conversation with the Kentucky 
colonel and two other men, and all of them pres¬ 
ently entered the cabin. 

Jacob followed, and found the four engaged in a 
game of cards, amidst a company of pretty rough¬ 
looking men, several of whom were also occupied 
in card-playing. The end of the cabin devoted 


When Jacob returned, he found Pinkey and 
Corkright engaged in a game; and noticing the 
skill with which the professor handled the cards, 
was not surprised to see him win. 

It was growing late, and Jacob, who wished to 
go to bed, saw with some discomfort that another 
game was to be played. 

“Are you coming soon?” he whispered to Al¬ 
phonse. 

“ Yes, in a few minutes. Here, take the key; 
the room is too small for two to undress together; 
I ’ll be there by the time you are in bed.” 



PINKEY CiuES OUI OF THE STATE-ROOM WITH THE VIOLIN. 


more exclusively to gentlemen had been shut off 
from that of the ladies by the dividing doors, and 
it was filled with loud talk and tobacco-smoke, 
which were so offensive to Jacob that he wondered 
how the delicate Alphonse could endure such an 
atmosphere and such society. 

Hearing male voices in the ladies’ cabin, he 
walked into it; but, finding that he had entered a 
solemn meeting, where a traveling preacher had 
assembled a small company for evening prayers, he 
bashfully walked out again. 

“ Curious! ” thought he. “ Bible-reading on one 
s *de of the partition, and gambling on the other! ” 


Pinkey and the Colonel were now on such friendly 
terms that Jacob dismissed his fears on his friend’s 
account. Still he did not like to leave him there 
in such company; and it was only because hexlid 
not wish to displease him that he finally with¬ 
drew. 

He passed through the other part of the cabin 
again to his state-room, and went to bed, leaving 
the lamp burning ; then lay awake for a long while 
waiting for Alphonse. At last he fell asleep, and 
it must have been two or three hours later that he 


was awakened by somebody in the room. 

It was Alphonse. He was very pale, his eyes 
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shone, and his fine white forehead glistened like 
marble. Jacob did not speak until he saw that his 
friend was not preparing for bed, but going out 
again with his violin. 

“You are not going to play, this time of night, 
are you ? ” he said, anxiously. 

“ What business is it of yours whether I play or 
not ? ” Alphonse retorted, sharply. 

“ I did n’t mean cards—I meant the violin,” said 
Jacob. 

“Just a tune or two,” rejoined Pinkey, in a 
kinder tone, as he went out and closed the door. 

Jacob did not know when next he fell asleep; 
but, awaking a second time, he found himself in 
the dark. He remembered that the lamp had been 
burning low, and that he had seen Pinkey turning 
up the wick. Had he entered the room a second 
time, and put out the light ? Or had it burnt out ? 


He listened for any movement or sound of breath¬ 
ing in the berth below. All was silence, broken 
only by the constant jar of the boat’s engine and 
the rushing noise of the strong paddle-wheels. 

Jacob turned, and listened again. Then he 
reached carefully down to the berth below. It was 
vacant; the carefully tucked-in coverlet had not 
been disturbed. 

A great fear possessed him, and he was about to 
get up and dress himself, to go in search of his 
friend, when he heard footsteps approaching, and 
a hand on the door. Somebody came in, and, 
without striking a light or stopping to undress, 
got into the lower berth. 

The moon had set; but the first glimmer of 
dawn was beginning to steal through the small 
state-room window, and by the gray, cold light 
Jacob could see that the comer was Alphonse. 


(To be continued.) 


KING LONESOME. 

By Lucy Larcom. 

“ Who is the white-faced old man 
Outside, at the window-pane, 

That muttered and sighed, as away he ran 
Into the sleet and rain ; 

Crying to some one behind, 

Calling to some one before, 

One whom he cannot find, 

One who will come no more?” 

That old man has sisters three; 

One he has never seen : 

On a throne of roses afar sits she, 

And the whole world owns her a queen. 

But out ot her riches and power, 

Nothing has she to spare— 

Not so much as a flower— 

For the lonesome wanderer there. 

One sister beside him delayed, 

And tried his thin fingers to hold ; 

But the storm her garments shredded and frayed, 
And she sank, benumbed with the cold. 

And ever he prays and cries, 

And over her silence grieves; 

Behind him, alas ! she lies 
Buried in golden leaves. 
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One happy young face before, 

Looks back, between cloud and drift, 
With a sudden smile, and is seen no more ; 

And the pilgrim follows, swift 
As a flash of the noon-day light; 

With wail, and reproach, and shout, 

He follows, through day and night, 

Till again the face peeps out. 



“ LO! THERE AT THE l’ANE HE GLOWERS! 


This fairest sister of all 

Will laugh in the old man’s face, 

Will challenge him onward, with merry call, 
To measure with her a race. 

Till, weary and lame, he falls 

Amid rose-buds and springing fern. 

She flics with the wind ; he calls, 

But never will she return. 

For the pale-faced pilgrim without 
Is Winter, the lonesome king, 

Calling back to Autumn with dreary shout, 
And hurrying on toward Spring. 

As Summer rules over the flowers, 

Over ice and snow reigns he. 

Lo ! there at the pane he glowers, 

And shakes his white scepter—see ! 
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LITTLE TRAVELERS. 

By Harriet M. Miller. 



W E all are travelers on the jour¬ 
ney of life—some of us pleas¬ 
ant and helpful, and some of 
us cross and complaining, but 
all with equal speed hurrying 
on to the end. 

Let the older travelers pass on 
their way, while we take a peep 
at the youngest of all the little 
travelers in their first stage, 
when as yet they have no voice 
in the conduct of their own lives, 
but are tumbled and tossed about 
at the convenience of more ex¬ 
perienced fellow-passengers. 

To begin where the human race started, let us 
see how the little travelers get on in the far East. 
The Oriental baby inherits from his grave, ceremo¬ 
nious papa a quiet, thoughtful air, to which our 
babies are perfect strangers. No laughing, kick¬ 
ing, crowing, and screaming little traveler have we 
here, but a solemn, quiet, black-haired infant, who 
looks out at life from his mother’s back with a calm 
indifference that even the grown-up babies of the 
West cannot equal. Tied up in his wooden tray, 
for a cradle, he goes with mamma to the field, 
taking his dinner, or lying under a tree, with equal 
composure, contentedly waiting the time when he 
shall waddle around, wrapped in yards and yards 
of silk and woolen cloth ; jackets and trousers, fez 
and turban, and big shawl around his waist, if he’s 
a Turkish baby; and red shoes or wooden kob- 
kobs, blue baggy trousers, loose jackets, and red 
cap or tarboosh, if he's a Syrian baby. He makes 
his journeys in a basket hung on the side of a horse, 
with stuffed seat and bar to hold him up, while his 
nurse rides the same animal and keeps him quiet 
with a lump of opium, if he’s a Persian baby; and 
ndes luxuriously on donkey-back, with his cradle 
swung between two upright posts from the saddle, 
if he’s a Jerusalem baby. 

The bare-headed baby of China, not quite so 
grave as his Asiatic cousins, is still a contented 
Jttle traveler, whether he rides on the back of 
mamma, or is tied on a mat to sleep, or exposed 
beside the door in a bamboo cage, or fastened 
^ his gilded baby-chair, to teach him to sit up. 

he most important moment in his young life 
is when, at the age of one year, he decides his 
uture destiny in a curious way. He is carefully 
essed in new clothes, and seated in the middle 


of a large sieve, in which are placed many articles, 
among which are money-scales, a brass mirror, 
writing utensils, books, silver and gold ornaments, 
and fruits, while the anxious parents stand by to 
see which object will first attract his sober black 
eyes. If he takes up a book or pencil, he is 
destined to become a scholar; if the glitter of gold 
or silver attract him, his fate is to amass wealth 
if fruits suit him best, he will incline to spurn the 
rice of his father’s table, and feast upon delicate 
puppy-stew, or bird’s-nest soup. 

At two years of age he will dress like his grand¬ 
father of eighty, and look like that old gentleman 
seen through the small end of an opera-glass. 
When he first enters school, he will bring, not a 
spelling-book and slate, but two candles, a few 
sticks of incense, and a small quantity of mock 
money (made of paper), to be burned before, a 
piece of paper having the name of Confucius writ¬ 
ten upon it. Thus the little Chinese traveler is 
launched on his school-life. 

The little traveler on the shore of the Ganges 
has a very different life. Bathed every day in the 
sacred stream, of in a jar of its water; scrubbed 
with its holy mud—ears, eyes, and mouth; thor¬ 
oughly purified from all sin, as his parents devoutly 
believe—how can he help being better than other 
babies? He is a jolly, happy baby, bright as the 
sunshine of his native land; not troubled with clothes 
if he belongs to the poor classes; but wrapped in 
gorgeous silks of scarlet and blue, loaded with 
jewels, and weighed down by enormous gold-em¬ 
broidered turban, if he happens to be a prince. 
He is betrothed by his parents while he is still in 
the first stage of his journey, and often is married 
at the age of six or eight to a bride of as many 
months, when, according to the custom of the 
country, he goes to live in the family of his little 
wife, and be educated—not to learn his lessons with 
her, as you might suppose, for, alas ! the baby-. 
girls of Burmah are not taught to read. 

This little Hindoo traveler sleeps in a basket 
hung from the roof, and rides out on mamma’s 
hip; and, what seems dreadful to us, he learns to 
smoke before he can walk, his mother often taking 
a cigar from her own lips and putting it into his. 

If his life-journey is cut short, his body is carried 
to the grave in his basket-cradle, which is covered 
with a fringed canopy and hung from a pole on the 
shoulders of men, and left at last upside down on 
his last resting-place. 
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By the side of the same sacred stream we can see motherless baby, m time teach it some trade, and 
the little traveler of the Parsees, a people who give it a start in life. 

came long ago from Persia, and who worship the The little traveler on our side of the water has a 
The peculiarity of this fair-faced baby in the variety of fashions. 


In Lima he swings in a ham- 


land of darker colors, is that he is never seen with 
his head uncovered. Man, woman, or child,—old 
or young, rich or poor, day or night, asleep or 
awake, indoors or out,—the Parsee must always 
keep the head covered. He wears a pretty cap of 
silk or velvet or linen, which is very becoming. 
His dress is always of silk, covered with embroidery. 


mock ; in Yucatan he toddles around amply dressed 
in a straw hat and pair of sandals. Among the 
Indians of our prairies he begins life as a passive 
bundle, hung over his mother’s back or from the 
limb of a tree. His head is made to grow flat by 
means of a board (as you see in the picture), if he 
is to have the honor of being a Flat-head Indian. 


His dress is always or silk, covered wiui cmurumci y, ^ -- — -, , 

gold and jewels, according to the wealth of his Waste no pity on him ; it would be the sorrow and 
family, and the little Parsee is a very picturesque disgrace of his life if his head were shaped like 

3 ’ . . _ i_t~ ooni'c nis slnves 


yours. He will in future years select his slaves 
from round-headed races, and proudly declare that 
no Flat-head was ever a slave ! 

When the little travelers come in pairs, they 
make confusion in the world. Among our Piute 
Indians (as I lately read in a Nevada paper), when 


object among the naked babies of the poorer 
classes. 

The little traveler in Italy, with his droll little 
cap, and dress like his grandmother’s, goes in lead¬ 
ing strings, or a walking-frame of wicker-work. 

On the Cornice road he goes to market with , . 

mamma, riding in a basket hung to the sides of this happens, it becomes necessary, by Indian law, 
a donkey, Avith a brother or sister in a similar for the dignified, pompous papa himself to take 
basket on Jftie ether side. The vegetables, which care of the superfluous baby. When you remem- 
mamma sells/and the babies, ride very content- ber that an Indian never deigns to notice, much 
edly rogethef; while the mother, with her parasol- less to touch, a papoose, you can imagine what a 
hat, crowns the droll load, busily engaged in knit- mortification this must be to him. 
ting or spinning as she rides along. Among some peoples the extra baby is at once 

In Algiers, baby rides “ pick-a-back,” arid in put out of the way ; but in one African tribe a 
Bavaria tied flat to his nurse’s back; but if he curious custom prevails. The hut containing the 
belongs to the poorer classes, he has the best time unfortunate pair is marked by a cloth hung before 
in France. Have you heard of that most beautiful the door, and a row of white pegs driven into t e 
charity of Paris called “The Cradle” (Creche), ground in front of it. If any one except the parents 
where the babies of mothers who must go out to goes in, he is at once seized and sold into slaver), 
work are kept all day—bathed, freshly dressed, TThe twins cannot play with other children, an no 
fed, doctored, and amused till their mothers return one can use anything out of that house. e 
home at night ? The late Mrs. Field, in her pleas- mother is allowed to go out to work in the fie , 
ant letters from France, tells about it, and how the bring wood and other necessary things, but s e 
children of richer parents are interested in it, saving cannot speak to any one out of her own fami y. 
their money to pay for a cradle in the house, and This performance goes on till the unwelcome pair 
then going to visit it, and feeling a particular in- are six years old, when they have a great ceremony 
terest in the baby which lies in their cradle. —music, marching, feasting, and dancing; an 

There is another charity in Paris, as well as in when this is done, the banished family takes its 
many other places, for the little traveler who is place among respectable people again. 

“left out in the cold” by poor or unhappy parents. Save your pity for the unhappy little traveer, 
In our country he is apt to start on his life-journey American born and white, who is abandone to 
from somebody’s door-step, from which he is gener- the tender mercies of nurses. He will be dresse 
ally sent by the owner to a Foundling Home, pro- too tightly perhaps, drugged with soothing-sirup 
vided for such unfortunate waifs; but in Paris the (or worse), slapped if he cries, and left alone in t e 
charitable home for this little traveler has, in its dark. He will ride in his carriage with the sun in 
door-way, a sort of box which turns on a pivot, his eyes, if it is sunny ; and with arms and han s 
When a mother, from poverty or any reason, feels uncovered and half frozen, if it is cold. Flies wi 
obliged to give away her baby (and none can tell be allowed to tickle his fat little nose, and t0 
what a mother must feel before she comes to that), stick into his tender little back. The strings of >s 
she goes to this door, lays the little creature in the absurd lace cap will choke him till he is ^ ac ,n 
movable box, and turns it around out of her sight, the face ; and he will nearly break his neck fa n 8 
ringing a door-bell as she does so. An attendant over the arm of Bridget when she wants to gossip 
takes the gift, carries it to kind-hearted women with a crony. His troublesome clothes will 
within, who dress and feed it, and bring up the twitched down and jerked around; and he wil 
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laid down, set up, turned over, and arranged any 
way most convenient to her. Above all, if he dares 
open his mouth to complain of any of these tortures, 
his delicate little body will be trotted on her hard 
knees till it will be nothing short of a miracle if his 
precious little life is not worried out of him. 

The calm Oriental baby in his tray or basket; 
the Chinese baby in his cage ; the baby of Burmah, 
naked or wrapped in silks, smoking at two and 
married at ten ; the baby of the “ Cradle ” and the 
Foundling Asylum of Paris ; the Lima baby in its 


hammock, and the stolid Indian papoose on its 
boards,—each and every one is happier and better 
off than our poor little mother-abandoned American 
baby, left to ignorant and careless nurses. 

The “mother-baby,”—the happy little traveler 
who is not left to the mercies of a nurse, whose 
throne is his mother’s arms, whose pillow is soft, 
and whose needs are wisely met,—he is the hap¬ 
piest of all. Fair, fat, and hearty, the sorrows of 
babyhood come not near him. He truly is the one 
“born with a silver spoon in his mouth.” 




By M. M. D. 

dong ! Ding, dong ! 

Seventy-six will soon be gone; 
Seventy-seven’s coming on,— 
Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 

Tell us, year, before you go,— 

Ding, dong ! Ding, dong ! 
Why at last you hurry so, 

Though at first so very slow ? 
Ding, dong ! 

Can’t you wait a little longer, 

Till the baby-year gets stronger? 
Ding, dong ! Ding, dong ! 

Why can’t years come back again, 
Just the same as they have been ? 

Ding, dong ! Ding, dong ! 
Big folks say ’t would never do, 
None would live the past anew ; 
But I’d like it,—would n’t you ? 

Ding, dong ! Ding, dong ! 

Just the same? No, I must be 
Better with each year, you see, 

Old year ! Don’t you pity me ? 
Ding, dong ! Ding, dong, 
Ding ! 
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POPPETS. 


By Amalie La Forge. 


IT was a calm, still evening. The broad bosom 
of the Thames was scarcely ruffled by the little 
breeze that stirred the drooping sails of some of the 
river craft. Over the city and over the forest of 
masts, the round full moon was rising. Touching 
the dome of St. Paul’s, it glanced down over roofs 
and under bridges till it lay a broad path of light 
on the sleeping river. The gas lamps flickered and 
looked pale before its light, and many a weary 
pedestrian, hurrying across the crowded bridges 
which span the river, paused a moment to gaze at 
the full-orbed globe which even to weary eyes was 
a wondrous revelation of beauty. 

It was dark under the bridges, and the water 
lapping against the piers had something mournful 
in its sound. One of the slow river-barges was just 
passing into the shadow. John Briggs, her owner, 
leaned against the tiller, guiding his clumsy craft 
carefully through the arches. Near the bow his 
nephew Ben was seated, pulling one long oar. 

“ Steady, Ben!” called out the master, warningly. 

“ Steady it is,” and Ben drew in his oar a little. 
Out into the light again the boat came slowly 
creeping, eagerly watched by a little figure stand¬ 
ing on one of the water-stairs. As they came closer, 
he sent out to them a feeble piping hail. 

John Briggs shaded his eyes with his hand. 

“ Why, bless my soul, it’s Poppets! Bring her 
near, Ben, so he can come aboard.” 

Then a strong hearty shout was sent back in 
answer, while the boat’s head slowly turned toward 
the stair. 

John Briggs took his pipe out of his mouth to 
welcome the new-comer. “ Why, Poppets, we 
was gettin’ oneasy ’bout you, me an’ Ben. We 
thought you’d got lost, mebbe.” 

“ Me lost! Why, dad ! ” and they both laughed 
heartily in huge enjoyment of the joke, the thin 
treble of the one ringing pleasantly through the 
gruff bass of the other. 

“Well, Poppets,” and John Briggs resumed his 
pipe, “wot has you bought fur us, fur’t wont be 
long afore we wants our supper.” 

The little boy knelt down beside his basket which 
he had set with great care in a corner, and touch¬ 
ing each parcel as he took it out with a caressing 
little pat, he went rapidly over his list. 

“There’s the tobacco, dad, and the tea and 
sugar, and bacon and herrin’s—and oh, dad ! I got 
some cresses. They looked so green and pretty, like 
the fields; I got ’em cos of that.” 


“ Ho! ho! ” laughed Ben, who was listening; but 
his uncle frowned him into sudden gravity, then 
nodded kindly at the little flushed, eager face: 

“It’s all right, my lad. Cresses is werry good 
for the health, as my old mother used to say.” 

“ They ’re too pretty to eat ’most,” said the boy, 
touching them tenderly. 

“ Well, Poppets, what ’ll we have for supper, so 
bein’ it’s your watch ? ” 

“ Oh, dad, herrin’s! They ’re so good, and I’m 

awful hungry.” 

“ Werry good, my lad. Here, steward,” to Ben, 
who grinned in appreciation of the never-failing 
joke, “ you hear the cap’in. He says ^ herrin’s for 
supper, and consequently herrin’s it is.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! ’’—and Ben pulled his forelock to 
the little “ cap’in,” who clapped his hands gleefully. 

“ Now, cap’in,” said John Briggs, gravely, if so 
be as you ’ll mind the tiller a bit, I ’ll take the oar, 
an’ by the time Ben’s got supper we ’ll be ready to 

anchor.” . 

Higher and higher rose the moon, silvering the 
masts and spars of the many vessels crowded in 
the docks. The barge was anchored now; and 
Ben, his labors ended, was stretched sound asleep 
on the deck. Farther aft, John Briggs and Poppets 
were seated on a coil of rope, talking in low 
—the child holding clasped in both his, the hard, 
rough hand of the other. 

“ Now, dad, tell me ’bout that night,” he was say¬ 
ing ; and “ dad,” drawing him a little closer, com¬ 
menced the often told, yet never tired of, story. 

“ Well, Poppets, it was a night just like this, a 
clear full moon an’ a light breeze not much more n 
to-night, for I remembers the sails o t e \ es ’j e 
’round hung just like rags. Well, we waskmdo 
driftin’ along. Ben was at the tiller, an 
pullin’ wery slow, for I was feelin’ uncommon » 
Poppets, cos of havin’ buried my little gir an 
mother that werry same week.” 

Here the child nestled his head down on tn 
speaker’s arm. He always did when this part 
the story was reached. u » 

“ Well, Poppets,” stroking his hair softly, . 
was sayin’, we was driftin’ down slow an s __ 
like. When we come under London Bnag ^ 
moon was shinin’ werry bright indeed, an 
looked back kind o’ natural like to see 1 ^ , 

goin’ to clear the bridge, I sees somethin 
on the water, right under the bridge, P°PP e 
floatin’ up an’ down with the tide.’ 
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ONE OF THE SLOW RIVER-BARGES WAS JUST PASSING INTO THE SHADOW.” 
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Yes > yes, dad, 
Ay, ay, lad! 
v ol. IV\-r 3 


go on! ” cried Poppets, eagerly. 
I’m goin’ on. Well, says I, 


‘ Hullo, Ben, here’s somethin’ wants lookin’ to,’— 
an’ Ben he comes runnin’ for’ard; an’ by an’ by we 
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gets the somethin’ out, an’ then we finds a shawl, 
an’ then we finds some more clo’cs, and arter a 
long time we finds a baby , an’ that baby was-” 

“And that baby was me ! ” cries the child, de¬ 
lightedly. “ Go on, dad.” 

“An’ that baby was my Poppets”—stooping to 
pat the boy’s cheek. “ Well, then, Ben an’ me 
took you off wot you was lyin’ on ” (he did not 
tell him—poor baby—that it was his dead mother’s 
heart), “an’ we rubbed you an’ wrapped you up 
warm, an’ by an’ by you begins to cry ; an’ my ! 
how you did go on, Poppets ! Says Ben to me, 
shoutin’ out cos 1 could n’t hear cos of you,— 

‘ Uncle,’ says he, ‘ did you ever hear such a 
screecher?’ An’ says I, ‘No, Ben, an’ I hopes I 
never shall again.’ You may laugh, Poppets, but 
Ben an’ me did n’t do much laughin’ that night.” 

“ Dad,” said the child, suddenly, “ did you ever 
know my mother ? ” 

John Briggs turned away with a little embarrassed 
cough. “ I’ve seen her, Poppets ; but we was n’t 
v^erry intimate, so to speak.” 

“’Cause you said this"— touching a little ring 
hanging from his neck by a faded ribbon—“ was 
hers , and she left it for me.” 

“ Well, Poppets, an’ so she did ; she was a 
werry respectable woman, your mother, an’ she 
did n’t want to have nothin’ to leave you, I s’pose.” 

“ What was she like ? ” questioned Poppets. 

“Well, she was all dressed in black w’en I see 
her, with a widow’s cap on. She was a werry nice 
woman, I makes no doubt, Poppets, but she got 
poor an’ werry discouraged afore she died.” 

Then seeing another question moving on the 
child’s lips, he went on hastily: 

‘ Look here, lad; this here is n’t goin’ on with 
our story. Well, you just screeched and screeched, 
till Ben an me was ’most worn out, but I would n’t 
give you up, no, I would n’t; an’ you was that 
hungry, there was no satisfy in’ you ; so 1 says one 
day, ‘Ben,’ says I, ‘go an’ buy a goat;’ so Ben 
he goes an’ buys a goat, an’ the next day overboard 
it goes, an Ben arter it, an’ gets near bein’ drovvn- 
ded on account of its bein’ so contrary. Well, at 
last I takes you to a woman 1 knows, an’ I asks her 
wot’s the matter. 

She looks at you awhile, an’ then says she, 

He do screech like a good one, don’t he ? ’ An’ 
says I, ‘ Nobody knows that better nor me, mum.’ 

Then she looks at you again, an’ says she, 

His mind wants amusin’, that’s it,’ says she. 

“ ‘As how, mum ?’ I savs. 

“ ‘Lord love you, man,’ says she, ‘how should I 
know ? You ’ll have to find out. Children is werry 
different about that,’ she says. 

So I walks off with you in my arms, not havin’ 
learned so werry much arter all. Howsomever, I 


makes you a soft ball, and I hangs it by a string, 
an’ you’d lie dabbin’ at that there with your little 
fists, like a kitten for all the world. Arter a while, 
you gives up screechin’, an’ you’d laugh to me so 
pretty like, you cured the pain in my heart won¬ 
derful ; an’ then w’en you growed, I sent you to 
school evenin’s, and my ! how proud you was w’en 
you could read to ver dad, an’ yer dad, Poppets, 
was just as proud, every bit. Then arter a while, 
you say you wants to do something to help yer old 
dad, so I takes you to the shops and shows you 
what to buy, an’ then you says you wants to go 
alone, so one day go alone it is. Well, arter you’d 
got started, I says to Ben, ‘Ben,’ says I, *I’m 
awful oneasy ’bout Poppets.’ An’ says he, ‘I 
knowed it; s’pose you go arter him.’ So off I 
starts. Well, I kept you in sight for a good bit, 
sneakin’ ’round corners an’ skulkin’ behind barrels, 
for I didn’t want you to see me, ye see. If I’d 
kept at that business long, Poppets, I’m sure I’d 
ha’ took to pickin’ pockets. Somehow I felt just 
like a thief. Well, you goes about, lookin' as big 
as anybody, an’ I was just laughin’ at myself for 
bein’ so oneasy ’bout you, when all at onct 1 see a 
lot o’ boys stop you, an’ one on ’em tried to take 
yer basket, but you held on to that, an’ by an’ by 
a big fellow steps up an’ says he, ‘ I say, youngster, 
just give up yer basket, or I ’ll punch yer ’ead,’ an’ 
then you begins to cry, an’ says you, ‘ Oh, I wish 
dad was here ! ’ 

“ I was only waitin’ for that, so I sings out, 
‘ Stand by, my hearties! ’ an’ I makes a rush an’ 
knocks over the big fellow with a cuff on his ear, 
an’ then they all takes to their heels like a lot of 
little fishin’-boats if a man-o’-war bears down on 
’em. 

“Well, you walked on quiet for a bit, an’then 
you says, ‘ Dad, how did you come here?’ 

“ < Well,’ says 1, ‘ Poppets, I thought I’d like to 
take a walk.* * Now, dad,’ you says, lookin’ straight 
at me, ‘you know you come to look arter me. 
Well, I had to say I did. You thought awhile, an’ 
then says you, ‘ Dad, s’pose you do that fur a little, 
fur I aint goin’ to give it up,’ says you, clutchin’ 
yer little basket—‘an’ then some day you leave off 
when 1 don’t know it, an’ then I ’ll feel just as safe 
thinkin’ you ’re there, an’ then arter a while I wont 
mind.’ Oh ! you always was a terrible strange 
child. Poppets ! 

‘* So we does that, an’ sometimes I’d see you 
looking back fur me, an’ I’d make b’lieve I did n t 
see you, an’ walk on an’ take no notice, an’ so you 
got to go alone, an’ now there aint nobody can do 
it better than my Poppets.” 

“ And that : s all about me, dad?” M 

“ An’ that’s all about you yet awhile, my lad. 

The shadows were denser under the bridges, 
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and the water lapped the piers a little more quickly, 
for the tide was coming in. Red and green lights 
were twinkling in the rigging of the vessels, and 
the crowd in the streets was thinning, and still John 
Briggs and the child sat talking together. 

Once and again the child’s thoughts would turn 
.to his dead mother, and he would ask earnest, 
puzzling questions, and always gently, always skill¬ 
fully, would the other lead him away from the sub¬ 
ject. 

“There aint no use tellin’ the child his mother 
was drownded,” he had said to Ben long before. 
“If she fell in a-purpose,—which aint no ways 
onlikely, them London bridges bein’ a dreadful 
temptation to folks as is worrited in their minds,— 
he mustn’t never know it; an’ if she fell in by 
accident, which may be too, why he’d always be 
thinkin’ if there’d been somebody there they might 
ha’ got her out, so we jist wont tell him at all.’* 

They had sat silent for some time, when suddenly 
the child spoke. 

“Now, dad, I’ll tell you a story, such a nice, 
nice one,” said Poppets, who had been gazing for 
a long time at the moon shining so quietly down 
on them. » 

“ Ay, lad, that ’ll be prime ! Why, come to 
think, Poppets, you’ve never told yer old dad a 
story yet.” 

“ Well, I’m going to now,” answered the child, 
nodding his h?ad gravely. “ Once upon a time— 
that's the way all the stories begin in the fairy-book 
you bought me, dad.” 

“All right, deary; now then, go on. ‘ Once upon 
a time ’ ”- 

“Once upon a time, there was a good, good 
man, who was very, very lonely, ’cause of havin’ 
buried his little girl and her mother.” 

“ That’s me,” said the listener, under his breath, 
“only I don’t know ’bout the ‘ good.’” 

“Hush, dad; you mustn’t stop me,” warned 
Poppets, shaking his head at him. “ Well, this 
good man was sailin’ on the river one night, and he 
was feelin’ very low and very unhappy, and he was 
sayin’ to himself, ‘ There aint nobody left, and I 
wish I was n’t left neither.’ ” 

“ Why, Poppets ! ” said John Briggs, with a 
gasp, “ how’d you know ? ” 

“ Never mind ; I know. Well, he was thinkin’ 
this, and the moon looked down at him, and she 
knew all about it, and she’d sparkle up the water, 
and she’d smile at him, and still he did n’t notice 
nothin’. So she kept thinkin’, thinkin’ what she 
could do for this good, good man. And by and by 
a beautiful angel came along, holding a little girl; 
and the little girl had long yellow curls and blue 
e yes, and she called the pretty angel ‘ mother.’ ” 

The child paused a little, for his listener had 


shaded his face with his hand, and Poppets’ little 
tender fingers went up to stroke it gently. 

“ Well, then, the moon and the angel talked 
about the man ; and by and by, the moon made a 
little boat out of the moonlight, and she put a baby 
in it, and then she sent it sailin’, sailin’ down a 
streak of light till it came to the water; and there 
it was rockin’ up and down, and the moon watchin’ 
it. And then another angel comes along, and she 
says to the moon, ‘Where have you sent my baby ?’ 
And the moon says, * I’ve sent it to that good, 
good man, to be a comfort to him.’ ” 

“An’ so you are, my blessed Poppets!” mur¬ 
mured the other, fondly. 

“ Hush, dad ; I’m not done. So the moon and 
the two angels and the little girl all stood watching 
the man. And when he came to the bridge, the 
moon shone out very bright and showed him the 
little baby ; and they saw him take it up and hold 
it in his arms, and then the two angels and the little 
girl went away together. Well, the baby was a 
very bad baby for a while, and most wore out the 
good, good man; but he took care of it all the 
time. And by and by it grew to be a little boy, 
and then the man used to send it to school in the 
winter, so it could learn to read for him nights. 
And after a while he let this little boy go errands 
for him—and oh, how glad the little boy was to do 
it! for he used to lie awake nights, wonderin’ what 
he could,do for this good man. Well, the little 
boy grew and grew till he got to be a big, strong 
man, and he worked hard and saved up his money; 
and one day he and the good man, who had got to 
be an old man then, left the boat with Ben, who 
was a very good man too. And they went off to¬ 
gether, and they got a little home by some trees, 
and a pretty field near, with buttercups in it, and a 
brook with cresses. Dad, think o’ that! And the 
little house had a garden, and the young, strong 
man used to work in it; and then he used to bring 
all kinds of nice things to the old man, who sat in 
a big chair by the door. And they had a goat— 
no, a cow ! Dad, was n’t that good ? Wait, dad, 
the story’s most done. And they lived there to¬ 
gether a long, long time, and the little boy that 
had grown to be a big, strong man was so very, 
very happy, ’cause now he could take care of the 
good man who had taken care of him. And the 
old man he was happy too, and there was nobody 
in all the world he loved so well as the little baby 
the moon had sent him. And often and often, 
dad, the two angels and the little girl used to come 
there too, though the young man and the old man 
could n’t see them; and they were all so happy, 
’cause the good, good man was happy too. And 
that’s all. Dad, do you like it ? Why, dad, you 
are cryin’! ” 
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“ Bless my little Poppets !”—and “dad” stooped Soon the bells rang out over the city, chiming 
to kiss the flushed cheeks again and again. the hour of twelve. Poppets was asleep. The other 

And still the moon shone softly, steadily down, only drew him a little closer; he had often slept 
Ben had long ago tumbled into his bunk, and the the night through so before. In his dreams, the 
two were left alone together. Poppets had laid his child was seeing the little cottage of his hopes, and 
head on his protector’s breast, and was watching, far into the night John Briggs sat holding him and 
half asleep, the sparkle of the light upon the water, puffing silently at his pipe. 


Gregory Griggs, Gregory Griggs, 

Had twenty-seven different wigs. 

He wore them up, and he wore them down, 

To please the people of London town. 

He wore them east, and he wore them west, 

But he never could tell which he liked the best. 
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THE GREYHOUND’S WARNING. 

By Hezekiah Butterworth. 


L.D stories are now in fashion, 
and here is a Christmas story 
that was told to my grand¬ 
mother by her grandmother, 
who heard it from an old 
lady once in attendance upon 
the royal family in the days 
of King Charles I. 

Charles I., you remem¬ 
ber, founded a colony in this 
times, and in honor of his 
young and beautiful Queen, Henrietta Maria, he 
called it Terra Marias, or Mary-land. He gath¬ 
ered fifteen hundred orphan children from the 
streets of London, and sent them to Mary-land; 
and these settlers, in the long-forgotten Christmas 
days, loved to hear and recount the legends of the 
court of Charles; and so this story came from a 
court lady who visited Maryland in early colonial 
times, and who, as I have said, told it to my grand¬ 
mother’s grandmother. 

Hampton Court Palace, which is still in perfect 
preservation, was a grand old English manor in 
days that are dim in history. It was the palace of 
sumptuous old Cardinal Woolsey; and here, after¬ 
ward, kings were born, and queens were married, 
and disappointed princes grew gray and died. 

Bloody Mary celebrated Christmas here on one 
occasion, when she had the great hall illuminated 
with one thousand lamps. 

Here Charles I. and his beautiful girl-queen 
passed their honeymoon. Marriages for love are 
aot common in old royal families, but Charles had 
loved Henrietta Maria ever since he had seen her 
young face at a splendid reception at the court of 
France, and when his ministers failed to arrange a 
marriage for him, he let his heart speak for itself, 
and offered his hand to the princess, whose beauty 
tad first enchanted him. So Henrietta was mar- 
nod to him in France while he was yet in England, 
a queer old way of doing things that royal families 
used to practice. It was called marrying by proxy. 
The wedding took place one fair spring day in the 
JFand old cathedral of Notre Dame, which was 
tang with rich tapestry and tissues of gold and 
riolet satin, figured with golden lilies or fleurs-dc- 
Henrietta at this time was about fifteen years 
°f age, so she was hardly more than a little girl 
"tan Charles first fell in love with her. 

We cannot stop to tell you of the gala days that 
ollowed the marriage, or the gay ship that bore 


the girl-queen over to England, to meet the king 
she had wedded. The pageants faded as she drew 
near to London, for the plague was in the city, and 
bells clanged and tolled every minute of the day. 
But the gay Duke of Buckingham made a splendid 
banquet for the royal pair at his residence at Bur- 
leigh-on-the-Hill, and it was on this occasion that 
Jeffry Hudson, the famous dwarf of Charles’s court, 
was first presented to the queen, being served in a 
large pie on the table. When the pie was cut, 
Jeffry jumped out, armed cap-a-pie. 

But the honeymoon went by, and the best days 
of the king’s life passed, and the storm of the 
English revolution began to gather. There were 
riots in London, and long and angry Parliaments, 
and the queen fled away for safety, and the king 
found himself a prisoner at last in Hampton Court 
Palace, where the happy days of his honeymoon 
had passed, when life lay fair before him. 

Two of his children were with him much of the 
time in these perilous days—the Princess Elizabeth 
and the young Duke of Gloucester. They were his 
hand-in-hand companions in his walks in Paradise, 
as the Hampton Court Palace gardens were called. 
The Princess Elizabeth was her father’s favorite, a 
tender-hearted, fair-haired child, frail as a flower, 
her pure soul shining through her pale face like a 
lamp through a vase of alabaster. It was to her, 
as he took her on his knee, that the king confided 
his last messages to the queen before his execution. 
“Tell her, sweetheart,” he said, “I loved her to 
the last.” 

The Duke of Gloucester was younger than the 
princess, but older in heroic appearance and larger 
in stature, for Elizabeth was a wee, frail thing. 

The king had a favorite hound. It was always 
with him when he was alone or with his children ; 
it guarded the door of his chamber at night; its 
only delight seemed to be to do the bidding of his 
royal master, and to receive his caresses. 

Charles was one day amusing himself with his 
children in the Hampton Court garden, when a 
wild-looking woman drew near, and, holding out a 
thin hand, said: 

“ Alms ? ” 

She was a strange fright of a creature, and the 
children thoughtlessly laughed at her, which sent 
the blood tingling into the furrows of her cheek. 

“Who are you ? ” asked the king. 

“ They call me a gypsy,” answered the woman, 
assuming a mysterious look. “ I foretell events.” 
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The king was not overawed by her air of mys¬ 
tery, but told her that she must at once leave the 
place. 

She moved away darkly and sullenly, when the 
children uttered an audible laugh. She caught the 
sound, and turned sharply. 

The king was caressing the hound. The fact 
that a brute was faring better than she, seemed to 
increase her bitter feeling. 

“ He can play now,” she said, looking enviously 
toward the dog. “ Let him. A dog will howl one 
day, and then the kingdom will want for a king; 
then the kingdom will go.” 

The king seemed to be disturbed by the evil 
prophecy. He addressed the strange woman in a 
softer tone, and offered her money. 

The black lines faded partly out of her face, and 
she courtesied lower and said: 

“A dog will die in this palace one day; then 
the kingdom shall be restored again.” 

People were very prone to believe in omens, 
signs and fortune-telling at this time, and the 
gypsy’s words became known in the palace, and 
were treasured up to see if they would come to 
pass. 

There was nothing remarkable in the prophecy. 
If one were to say that a dog would howl in Queen 
Victoria’s park at Balmoral before the Queen 
should die, or that the cock should crow in the 
grounds of Windsor Castle before the Prince of 
Wales should take the throne, it would probably 
all come to pass, and if so common an event were 
looked for, it might seem to unthinking people 
quite a remarkable thing. 

The civil war grew more fierce; the king’s life 
was threatened; the king began secretly to plan 
an escape from Hampton Court, and from this tur¬ 
bulent part of the kingdom. He was really a 
prisoner in his palace; old friends were everywhere 
turning against him, and he was sometimes made 
to feel that his only friend, except his children, was 
his faithful hound. 

“ p oor thing, poor thing! he is faithful to me,” 
said the king one day. “ But how can I be faith¬ 
ful. I may leave you one day, good fellow, and* 
then a dog will howl. It is a pitiable case when 
a king cannot be true even to his dog.” 

The hound seemed to understand the king’s 
great trouble, and at such times would lick his 
master’s hand, and would press his knee and whine, 
as though to break the reverie. 

It was toward the close of a dark afternoon on 
the nth of November, 1647. Night came early, 
with no ray of sunset. The palace gardens were 
obscured in a deep mist, and the river ran dark 
below them, with hardly a ray to penetrate the 
gloom. 


The king ate an early supper, and then retired 
with his favorite dog. It was his custom to go to 
his chamber for devotions immediately after the 
evening meal. 

It was very still in the palace; very gloomy, 
with the dull sound of the November rain inces¬ 
santly falling. Occasionally the step of the guard 
was heard on the corridor. The little duke and 
the princess were waiting the return of their father 
in a dimly lighted room near the banquet hall. 

He did not come. The foot of the guard sounded 
firmer, and became impatient. 

Suddenly the pitiful howl of the king’s hound 
broke the silence of the palace. 

The little duke heard it, and started to go to his 
father’s chamber. The young princess followed 
him, a strange look of terror in her baby face, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

The children came to the main stair-way, when 
they were ordered back by an attendant. In their 
retreat they again heard the hound in their father’s 
chamber utter the same friendless, piteous howl. 

There was a back staircase that led up to the 
same room. The children passed silently through 
the empty apartments that led to it, and were 
startled again and again on their noiseless way by 
the pitiful howling of the dog, which now began to 
be piercing in its distress. 

J ust as they arrived at the foot of the staircase, 
a heavy sound was heard at the chamber door 
above. It was answered by a sharp bark from the 
hound. 

“ Father must have gone,” said the little princess; 
“ what made the dog howl so? ” 

There was a crash at the door above. The young 
princess clasped her brother in fear, and tried to 
draw him back. 

“ They are breaking into his room,” said the 
prince; “ let us go to him ; let us defend him.” 

There was a hurried step and a cry on the stairs. 
The children drew back; the hound came bound¬ 
ing down and ran up to them and around them in 
anxiety and terror. There were more footsteps on 
the stairs, and another cry: 

“ Give the alarm; the king has escaped! ” 

Years pass. The stormy scenes of the English 
Revolution are over. King Charles I. has long 
slept in the silent vaults of St. George’s Chapel 
and his separated children have grown to manhood 
and womanhood in exile. 

There came to Hampton Court Palace one late 
summer day, Oliver Cromwell, Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England. He, too, wasattende 
by a faithful dog. He slept in the old royal apart¬ 
ment, and his dog kept guard at the door. He 
awoke one morning, but his dog did not come to 
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him. He arose and found that the trusty animal 
was dead. 

Oliver Cromwell was a stern man, but, like most 
men of that day, he was superstitious. He believed 
in signs and omens and witchcraft, and he had 
heard of the withered gypsy’s prophecy. 

He was shaken in health, and the sight of the 
dead dog awakened his nervous fears. “ Alas! ” 
he said, “the kingdom has departed.” 


Cromwell soon died, and, as all our school- 
children know, Charles II., son of the first Charles, 
came back to the throne, amid great rejoicings 
and celebrations. 

And this is the old story—a curious mingling of 
true history and superstition—that was told over 
and over again in the Christmas-tide to open- 
mouthed groups around Maryland firesides in the 
old Colonial times. 
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GREAT-GRANDFATHER’S BOOKS AND PICTURES. 

By H. E. Scudder. 


I have just been looking at an “ Indestructible 
Picture Book of Mother Hubbard and her Dog,” 
which is the first book in my little girl’s library. I 
am afraid it will not last many days more, in spite 
of its name, and it is very certain that her great¬ 
grandchildren will never see it, though I hope they 
will see one like it; at least I hope they will care 
for Mother Hubbard and her Dog, and 1 am pretty 
sure they will. There are books read by children 
to-day which their great-grandfathers were reading 
a hundred years ago ; and there is one little book 
not so much read by children now, which was not 
only well known to their great-grandfathers but to 
the great-grandfathers of their great-grandfathers ; 
that is, to such as were born and bred in New Eng¬ 
land or of New England parents. It is “ The New 
England Primer,” a little book not much larger than 
a baby’s hand, which was once almost universally 
used in New England as the first book for children. 
You would not think it a very bright-looking book, 
but it was a useful one, for it had all the let- 



in Ad a m’b Fall 
We finned aIL 


Heaven to find, 
The Bible Mind. 


Chrift crucifyYL 
For finners dy’d. 


The Deluge drown’d 
The Earth around. 


E l i j a h hid 
By Ravens fed. 


The judgment; made 
Feiix afraid. 


letters, which are enough to make one’s head ache 
as they stand in a row : 

a, fF, fi, fl, ffi, fll, ill, fi, Ik ffi, fl, fl*, ft, 

The primer was the entrance to spelling and 
reading for all children : with its alphabet to start 



ters of the alphabet, not only the regular letters 
from A to &, which brought up the rear with a 
lively flourish of its little tail, but a list of the double 


As runs the Glass, 
Our Life doth pass. 


My Book and Heart 
Must never part. 


Job feels the Rod,— 
Yet blefies GOD. 


Proud Korah’s troop 
Was fwallowed up 

Lot fled to Zoar, 
Saw fiery Shower 
On Sodom pour. 

Moses was he 
Who IsraeVs Hoft 
Led thro’ the Sea. 


with, it gradually led the way, by column after 
column of easy syllables, up to words of six sy a- 
bles, and then began the reading. But I do not 
believe that children then waited to spell all the 
easy and hard words before they looked at the pict 
ures further on. There was a picture for e ' er ^ 
letter of the alphabet except &, and against each 
picture two short lines, which rhymed, were easy o 
learn, and impossible to forget. I suppose t ere 
are thousands upon thousands of grown peop e no\ 
in America who, when they were children, earn ^ 
these lines, and could say them to-day without oo 
ing at the book. But as the New England rim 
has been crowded out by the picture-papers an 
magazines and books, now so plentiful, y ou 
not have seen it. Therefore, ST. NlCHOLA 
made exact copies for you of the twenty-four q 
little pictures and stories which great-gran 









used to look at. J, you see, is not here, because 
it was only I with another name ; U and V, too, 
were called the same letter; and &, as I said, has 
no picture; more's the pity, for they might have 
added: 

An Drew his net 
For men did set 

By a little study you can make out all the fig¬ 
ures, though the pictures are rather dim. 

The pictures are small, and so the one who drew 
them had to make haste to get in everything that 
helped to tell the story. The apples are on the 
tree; Adam is known from Eve by his hat; Noah’s 
ark is the only dry thing in the Deluge; Elijah 
can scarcely wait for the eager raven; and both 
Paul and Felix see the judgment as plain as if it 
were in the same room. 

Many of the rhymes, you see, tell the stories 
which the children had heard from the Bible, and 
the pictures would make the scenes very vivid; 
that troop of Korah’s—one can almost hear them 
cry out as the ground gives way; then how ashamed 
Job s friends look, and one shudders at the narrow 
escape of Lot; while the dripping Israelites are 
making every exertion to get up to Moses. 

I suppose, in the picture below, Noah sees the 
mk in the midst of the black waters—the old 
Horld and then holds his hand up in admiration 
as he sees the ark upon dry ground upon the top 



of Ararat, the new world, which he and his sons, 
o are huddled in the corner, are to enter upon. 
°ung Obadias must be the one without a crown. 


The story about him, David and Josias is brief, 
but it would take great-grandfather’s mother a long 
while to tell the whole story about each. When 
she finished, she could have summed them up no 
more completely. So, these three having been 



boys, the story of Ruth is suggested, and one sees 
the house left behind; she is going off with Naomi, 
and she was sincere. 

Sin, in the picture, is certainly not made win¬ 
ning and beautiful, but the meaning is that young 
Timothy saw sin just as hideous as it really was. 

You will not think these pictures beautiful, and 
they are not; but, like the lines at their side, they 
are direct. The book was a little book, and when 
it was made there were very few books at all made 
expressly for children, so that the makers tried to 
put as much as they could into this small compass. 
They did not expect that children would get all 
their reading out of it, but they meant that when 
children were learning to spell and to read, they 
should be taught something about good living, and 
learn some of the things that were nearest their 
fathers' hearts. The Bible was the book that their 
fathers went to most of all, and so this primer is 
full of bits about the Bible, as in the pictures we 
have been looking at, and also about religion and 
duty, as their fathers understood these. Just after 
this picture alphabet is another “Alphabet of Les¬ 
sons for Youth, beginning: “ A wise son maketh a 
glad father, but a foolish son is the heaviness of his 
mother,” and ending: “Zeal hath consumed me, 
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because thy enemies have forgotten the word of 
God.” There was a Cradle Hymn, a part of which 
many children still hear, beginning: 

“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 

Holy angels guard thy bed.” 

But this was not in the very old primer, for it w r as 
not then written, and there were other verses and 
short proverbs which those who learnt probably 
remembered long after they had forgotten larger 
books. 

There was but one other picture, and that was to 
keep alive the remembrance of terrible times in 
England, which had been suffered by the^ great¬ 
grandfathers of those who first used the New Eng¬ 
land primer. It was the picture of John Rogers, 
as follows: 



Beneath it was printed: “Mr. John Rogers, 
minister of the gospel in London , was the first 
martyr in Queen Mary’S reign, and was burnt at 
Smit/ijield, February 14, 1554. His wife, with 
nine small children, and one at her breast follow¬ 
ing him to the stake; with which sorrowful sight 
he was not in the least daunted, but with wonder¬ 
ful patience died courageously for the gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The first people who came to New' England had 
grave fears lest the times of Queen Mary were 
coming again in England, and it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that they should keep alive the memory 
of these things. How many children have counted 
that little flock, to see if the nine were all there, 
and have looked with terror at John Rogers in the 
fire, and the pleased, smiling faces of the soldiers 
who kept guard over Mrs. Rogers and her children ! 

The New England primer was not the only little 
book which great-grandfather had. There were 
not many books made in America then, and this 
was almost the only one made expressly for chil¬ 
dren ; nor were there very many made or written in 


England for children alone in those days. In 
reading the lives and recollections of those who 
lived at the time of the revolution, or shortly 
after, one finds mention of a few books for little 
children which are still read. “ Mother Goose’s 
Melodies ” is an American book, and was made 
more than a hundred years ago. Many of the 
rhymes in it, most indeed, are English nursery 
songs, brought over in the head to this country; 
but there was a real Mother Goose in Boston, 
who sang the little ditties to her daughter’s chil¬ 
dren, and her daughter’s husband, who was a 
printer, collected them into a book. Then we read 
of “ Goody Two Shoes,” which was quite well 
known, and there were a good many scraps of his¬ 
tory, and anecdotes in almanacs, as there are now. 
But then, as now, children read the same books that 
their fathers read. Indeed, that was much more 
common then, for it is only within the last hun¬ 
dred years, more especially the last twenty-five or 
thirty, that there have been many books and mag¬ 
azines especially for children. But there were long 
ago books written, like “ The Arabian Nights, 

“ Robinson Crusoe,” and “Gulliver’sTravels,” the 
authors of which were not thinking of children at 
all; and yet these books have come to be read 
almost entirely by the young. Great-grandfather 
had these books, and he read besides many books 
whidi children to-day, with books of their own, are 
less likely to see. There was John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, for instance, a notable Virginian, who 
was born in 1773. The first book that fell in his 
way was Voltaire’s “History of Charles XII. of 
Sweden.” He found a closet full of books,^ and 
before he was eleven years old he had read The 
Spectator,” “ Humphrey Clinker,” “Reynard the 
Fox,” “The Arabian Nights,” “Tales of the 
Genii,” “Goldsmith’s Roman History,” and an old 
“History of Braddock’s War,” “Don Quixote,^ 
“Gil Bias,” “ Quintus Curtius,” “ Plutarch’s Lives, 

“ Pope’s Homer,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Gulliver’s 
Travels,” “Tom Jones,” “Orlando Furioso,”and 
“ Thompson’s Seasons ”—a queer lot, but some 0 
them great books, which it would be well to rea 
now, instead of weak and foolish ones. 

Then there were parents in those days w 0 
thought much of what their boys were reading 
and thinking about. Listen to what John Q uinc ^ 
Adams—which President was he?— says ot m 
mother: . t 

“ In the spring and summer of 1775 * she 
me to repeat, daily, after the Lord’s Prayer, e 
rising from bed, the Ode of Collins on the pa r 
warriors who fell in the war to subdue the Jaco 1 
rebellion of 1745 : 

“ * How sleep the brave who sink to rest. 

By all their country’s wishes blest! 
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And here is a letter from the same John Quincy 
Adams, written, when he was ten years old, to his 
father, John Adams, absent then at Congress: 

Braintree, June 2, 1777. 

Dear Sir: I love to receive letters very well, much better than I 
love to write them. I make but a poor figure at composition; my 
head is much too fickle; my thoughts ate running after birds' eggs, 
play, and trifles, till I get vexed with myself. Mamma has a trouble¬ 
some task to keep me steady, and I own I am ashamed of myself. 
I have but just entered the third volume of Smollett [History of 
England), though I had designed to have got half through by this 
time. I have determined this week to be mote diligent, as Mr. 
Thacher [his tutor] will be absent at court, and I cannot pursue my 
other studies. I have set myself a stent, and determine to read the 
third volume half out 

When the Revolution was over, the schools of 
the country were in a very bad way. The country 
was poor, there were very few books of any kind, 
and school-books were of the poorest sort. It was 
at this time that Noah Webster, who made the die 
tionary later in his life, and was now a poor school¬ 
master, determined to make a speller, a grammar 
and a reader for schools. His grammar and reader 
were long since forgotten, but his speller is still 
used all over our country. It is a different book, 
however, from the first speller which he made. 
That, like “ The New England Primer” of his 
grandfather, not only taught the alphabet and 
spelling, but tried to teach the little American some 
of the lessons in goodness and patriotism, which 
Noah Webster saw were much needed. It was the 
only book that a great many children had, and it 
had pictures—pictures a little bigger than those 
of the primer, but very much of the same kind. 
From a very early time fables have been written 
and told to teach simple truths, and Webster put 
a few fables into his book, and a picture to each. 
Here are some of them : 



FABLE L 


Of the Boy that stole Applet* 

AN old Man found a rude Boy upon one of hia 
tees stealing Apples, and desired him to come 


down ; but the young Sauce-box told him plainly 
he would not. Won’t you? said the old Man, 
then I will fetch you down j so he pulled sip some 
tufts of Grass, and threw at him; but this only 
made the Youngster laugh, to think the old Man 
should pretend to beat him dawn from the tree 
with grass only. 

Well, well, said the old Man, if neither wards 
nor grass will do, I must try v/hat virtue there is 
in Stones; so the old man pelted him heartily with 
stones; which soon made the young Chap hasten 
down from the tree and beg the old Man’s pardon. 


MORAL . 

If good words and gentle nitons will not reclaim (to 
wicked , they must be dealt with in a more severe manner 



FABLE II. 


The Country Maid and her Mill Pail. 

WHEN men suffer their imagination to amuse 
them, with the distant and uncertain improvements 
of their condition, they frequently sustain reallosses, 
by their inattention to those affairs in which they are 
immediately concerned. 

A country Maid was walking very deliberately 
with a pail of milk upon her head, when she fell 
into the following train of reflections : The money 
for which I shall sell this milk, will enable me to 
increase my stock of eggs to three hundred. These 
eggs, allowing for what may prove addle, and what 
may be destroyed by vermin, will produce at least 
two hundred and fifty chickens. The chickens 
will be fit to carry to market about Christmas, 
when poultry always bears a good price; so that by 
May day I cannot fail of having money enough to 
purchase a new Gown. Green—let me consider^— 
yes, green becomes my complexion best, and green 
it shall be. In .this dress I will go to the fair 
where all die young fellows will strive to have me 
fb* a partner; but I shall perhaps refuse evexy one 
of them, and with an air of disdain, toss from them. 
Transported with this triumphant thought, she 
could not forbear acting with her head what thus 
passed in her imagination, when down came the 
pail of milk, and with it aU her imaginary happi¬ 
ness. 
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FABLE IIL 

The Tex and the Swalloxv. 

ARISTOTLE informs us, that the. following 
Faille was spoken by Esop to the Samians, on. a 
debate upon changing their ministers, \who were ac¬ 
cused of plundering the commonwealth. 

A For swimming across a river, .happened to be 
entangled in some weeds that grew near the bank, 
from.which he was unable to extricate himself. A s 
he lay; thus exposed to whole swarms of flies, 
which were galling him and sucking his blood, a 
Swallow,' observing his distress, kindly offered to 
drive them away. By no means, said the'Fox; 
for if these should be chased away, winch are al¬ 
ready sufficiently gorged, another more hungry 
swarm would succeed, and I should be robbed of 
every remaining drop of blood in my veins. 



FABLE IV. 

The Cal and the Tat, 

A CERTAIN Cat had made such umnerci: 
havoc amongthe vermin of her neighborhood, tl 
not a single Rat or Mouse dared venture to appe 
abroad. Fuss was soon convinced, that if afTai 
remained m their present situation, site must 
totally misapplied with provision. After matt 
deliberation, therefore, she resolved to have j 
courae to stratogem. For this purpose, she si 
pended herself horn a hook with her head dow 


wards^ ~ pretending to be dead. The Rats and 
Mice, as they peeped from their holes, observing 
her in this dangling attitude, concluded she was 
Hanging forsome misdemeanor; and with great joy 
immediately sallied forth in quest of their prey. 
Puss, as soon as a sufficient number were collected 
together, quitted her hold, dropped into the midst; 
of them; and very few had the fortune to make 
good their retreat. This artifice having succeeded 
so well, she was encouraged to try the event of a 
second. Accordingly she whitened her coat .all 
over, by rolling herself in a heap of flour, andin 
this disguise lay concealed in the bottom of n meal 
tub. This stratagem was executed in genernl'with 
the same effect as the former. But an old expe¬ 
rienced Rat, altogether as cunning as his adverse 
ry, was not so easily ensnared. I don’t much like, 
said he, that white heap yonder j Something whis- 
pers me there is mischief concealed under it. ’Tis 
true it may be meal } but it may likewise be some- 
. thing that I should not relish quite so well. There 
can be no harm at least in keeping at a proper dis¬ 
tance; for caution, I am sure, is the parent of 
safety. 



FABLE V. 

The Fox and the Bramble • 

A FOX, closely pursued "by,a pack of Dpgfc 
took shelter under the covert of a Bramble. Ho 
rejoiced iu this asylum; and for a while, was very 
happy; but soon found that if he attempted to stir, 
he was wounded, by thorns and prickles on every 
side. However, making a .virtue of necessity, be 
forbore to complain; and comforted himself with 
reflecting that no bliss is perfect; that good and 
evil are mixed, and flow from the same fountain. 
These Briars, indeed, said he, will tear, my skin 
a little, yet they keep, off the dogs. For the sake 
of the good then let me bear the evil with pa* 
trence; each bitter has its sweet: and these Bram¬ 
bles, though they wound my flesh, preserve my 
life from danger. 

Like the primer, Webster’s speller was small, and 
had no room for long stories; but you have seen how 
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much could be gotten into these little fables with 
their pictures. In the first one of these funny old 
wood-cuts there is a story that any one can under¬ 
stand, and it is told in a very lively fashion. The 
old man in his continental coat has only got as far 
as words in the picture, and the boy is just reach¬ 
ing out his arm for the found apple near him. If 
another picture had been given, the old man’s coat 
would have been off, and that boy would have been 
seen slithering down the trunk of the tree. But 
there was only one picture to a fable. 

I wonder if the moral of the second fable was 
printed at the top for fear it would not be read if 
it came at the end of the story. The poor milk¬ 
maid looks rather forlorn in the picture. The toss 
of her head is there still; she was too shocked with 
her grief to put her head back again. 

Webster was a man who watched politics very 
closely, and it is not impossible that he put in the 
third fable with an eye to something then going on 
in the country. If he had made the fable longer, 
perhaps he would have made the fox call upon 
some friend to help him cut the weeds away in 
which he was entangled. But there is no doubt 
that those flies, so orderly and determined, would 
be enough to drive any fox wild. 

Did you ever think before reading Fable IV. what 
was the origin of that phrase, “ A cat in the meal? ” 
It was the old experienced rat, you see, that first 
said it, only he said it in rather longer words. It 
would be pretty hard to tell from the picture what 


all the delicacies were on the table, but there is no 
doubt that the cat made herself look extremely 
like a dead cat. Is that a ham hanging on the 
wall ? I can’t quite make it out. 

I am afraid the artist gave up the difficult task 
of showing the dogs in the last picture; and with¬ 
out the story it would be rather hard to tell what 
the picture meant. How different all these pictures 
are from the new ones which you see on turn¬ 
ing the leaves of St. Nicholas! A great deal 
has been learned in this country about drawing 
and engraving pictures, just as there has been a 
great deal more attention given to writing books 
and stories for children. Yet some of these pict¬ 
ures, like some of the stories, have this about 
them, that they are perfectly intelligible and are 
easily remembered. When you compare these old- 
fashioned books which great-grandfather had with 
those which you now have,—with St. Nicholas, 
for instance,—and remember how much greater 
and more prosperous this country is than it was in 
great-grandfather’s day, do not forget that great¬ 
grandfather helped to make the country what it is, 
and that the books which he read and the pictures 
he looked at, helped to make him what he was. 
So, as we have been reading fables and their morals, 
here is the moral of what I have been saying, and 
you must not skip it: Our books and pictures are 
not only to amuse us, but to make us wise and 
good; if they do not , then the better they are the 
worse we shall be. 


THE TWO DOROTHYS. 

By C. F. Jackson. 


Dorothy Patten Sylvester had come to 
her grandfather’s to make a visit. A visit to grand¬ 
papa was to each one of the seven Sylvesters the 
most delightful thing that could be imagined. They 
were, all of them, always ready to go there when¬ 
ever grandpapa and grandmamma sent for one or 
two of them, only the trouble was to decide which 
0 ^ em should have the pleasure. This time, 
strange to say, Dorothy was alone; I will tell you 
°w it happened. Of course, everybody wanted to 
F° to Philadelphia, to the Centennial celebration; 
... Ut a . 1 through the spring, poor little Dorothy was 
with a fever. When she was well enough to 
go out she was still thin, and weak, and pale; and 


papa and mamma thought a crowded city was not 
the place in which to find fresh roses for their little 
girl’s cheeks; so they decided to let Dorothy make 
a visit to grandpapa’s, while the rest of the family 
went to Philadelphia, and although she was disap¬ 
pointed at first, she soon cheered up and began to 
talk of all the delightful things she would see and 
do in the country. Then Charley and Frank had 
promised to write her about everything they saw, 
and Phil had given her Prince, his black-and-tan 
terrier, to take care of while he was away. Besides, 
Bessie, the sister nearest her in age, had agreed 
that her doll, Alice Rosamunda Temple, should 
keep a diary of everything of interest that hap- 
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pened to her. for Dorothy’s doll, Susan Araminla 
Lorraine. Then, best of all, they were to bring 
back from Philadelphia some one whom Dorothy 
had never seen, and whose acquaintance she wanted 
very much to make. Agnes Sylvester, her eldest 
sister, had married two years before, and was living 
in Philadelphia, and the children had never seen 
her baby boy; so you may imagine how much 
Dorothy wanted them all to come home, particu¬ 
larly Master Dicky Leigh. There were a few tears 
shed when Dorothy saw them all drive off from 
grandpapa’s, where they had left her; but grand¬ 
mamma soon comforted her, by taking her over to 
Mrs. Smith’s to drink tea, or rather, as far as she 
and little Rose Smith were concerned, rich, yellow 
Alderney milk, with as many strawberries as their 
plates could hold; and then the walk home through 
the clover fields by starlight was so pleasant l 
The next day, Dorothy ran about the farm till 
noon ; now in the barn to look for fresh-laid eggs in 
the hay ; now with grandpapa to the pasture, to pat 
the pretty Alderney calves who would come quite 
close, and lick her hands with their rough tongues, 
and then jump away and pretend to be frightened 
when she came a little nearer to them; off again 
to the dell behind the house to look for wild flowers, 
until, quite hot, and tired out, she carne into the 
cool front room where grandmamma sat reading in 
the middle of the afternoon. ‘‘You have run too 
hard, Dot,” said grandma, “and have got heated; 

I can’t allow that, or we shall be having the fever 
back, and then papa and mamma will never lend 
you to me again. Come, now, go up to your room 
and take a little rest; then you can come down 
again when it is cool and pleasant, just before tea.” 

“ I will, grandma ; but may I take Fuzzy for com¬ 
pany ? ” Consent was given, so Dot and Fuzzy went 
upstairs. Fuzzy was a gray kitten, who considered 
it necessary to be always on the lookout for ene¬ 
mies; for at the slightest noise she would put up 
her back, and every individual hair on her body 
would stand straight out. She had met with an 
accident to her tail in early youth; about an inch 
had been cut off, and the rest was very thick and 
bushy ; so when she was angry she would make the 
hairs stand out on it till she looked exactly like a 
fuzzy ball. Dorothy was devoted to her in spite of 
her bad temper, which she declared was soured by 
the loss pussy had met with, and no wonder, for it 
must be very trying and mortifying to be so differ¬ 
ent from one’s acquaintances. Fuzzy and she were 
on the best of terms at all times, so when Dorothy 
caught her up from the porch, where she was com¬ 
fortably washing herself, she made no resistance, 
but allowed her little friend to carry her off up¬ 
stairs. 

Dorothy’s room looked very quiet and pleasant, 


and she nestled down on the soft, white bed, with 
Fuzzy in her arms, to rest and grow cool. 

It was a low, old-fashioned room, with a high 
bureau and heavy carved cabinet, that had stood in 
the same place for generations; there was one stiff, 
straight-backed chair, and two or three others not 
so old, but much more comfortable; a polished 
floor that had never known a carpet, but which had 
now a new, pretty rug spread over it; and best of 
all, a wide, low, western window through which, this 
hot summer day, came the drowsy hum of insects, 
the ceaseless distant noise of falling water, and the 
steady whir of the mill-wheel. The house was the 
oldest for many miles around, and there had been 
fewer alterations in this room than in any other. 
The Pattens had never been a race who loved 
change, so the high clock that had ticked the min¬ 
utes, and struck the hours for a hundred years past, 
still stood at the head of the stairs. The long mir¬ 
ror, with peacocks cut in relief on its heavy wooden 
frame, yet hung over the dining-room mantel, and 
now reflected the rosy-cheeked Sylvester children, 
as it had reflected the little Ruths, Dorothys, Ed¬ 
wards, of years ago; or the ruffles, puffs, brocades, 
and powdered hair of their elders; there was still 
in grandmamma’s room the rosewood secretary, with 
its secret drawer, which little Dot held in such awe, 
and about which she had made up so many stories. 
In the dining-room hung the powder-horn which 
the private in great-grandfather’s regiment had 
given him, with the plan of his native New England 
town cleverly cut upon it; the streets laid out in 
regular order, and the queer old meeting-houses, 
steeples, windows, and all marked out with exact¬ 
ness in their places. 

All these things, and many others, our Dorothy 
loved to look at; and now her thoughts wandered 
back to the little girl who had lived in this same 
room a hundred years before. Many stories of her 
childhood and girlhood in those exciting, troublous 
times of the Revolution were familiar to all the 
Sylvesters, as were also those of the calm, sweet 
old age, which she had come back to spend in her 
early home. Grandpapa had often told them, that 
the memory of such a life as hers was a better heri¬ 
tage than old house or lands; and it always seem 
to Dorothy that something especially bright and 
secret lingered about the place where so muc 0 
this good life had been spent. Now, as she l a > 0I j 
the bed she began to think about the old room a 
had looked so nearly the same for so many y ea |‘ s ’ 
“ I wonder, ” she thought, “what sort of a it e 
girl that first Dorothy Patten was! There s t a 
picture of her down-stairs, in a cap. How ^ unl ‘ , 7 J? 
think she was ever little like me, when she iv 
ever so long ago. There was the first Dorothy a 
lived in this very room a hundred yeais agoj. e 
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there was her little Dorothy Patten Sylvester; then 
her son, that’s grandpa, had his Dorothy; then 
there’s me, called for Aunt Dorothea; always a 
Dorothy for a hundred years. I ’m so glad old Uncle 
Edward Patten—I’ve never told you this, Fuzzy, 
and you ’re so intimate you ought to know—mam¬ 
ma says family affairs ought n’t to be talked of to 
strangers; but I don ’t mind telling you, Fuzzy, if 
you promise never to tell Mrs. Smith’s Blackey; 
but you see when Uncle Edward, whom 1 never 
saw, ’cause it was years and years ago, died, he said 
in his will that grandpa was to come and live here; 
and I’m so glad, for it’s the nicest place that ever 
was, and grandma ’ said it was so funny that 1 should 
have the very room my great—great—great—oh, I 
don’t know how many greats—grandmother, an¬ 
other Dorothy had, a hundred years ago. I won¬ 
der did they call her Dolly, or Dot, as they do 
me? How many names! Dorothea—Dorothy— 
Dolly—D-o-t; ” that was the end of the little girl’s 
thinking; and Fuzzy, who had watched her closely, 
till she was quite sure she was asleep, bounded from 
the bed, and ran down-stairs to her old place on 
the porch to finish he^iyashing. 

“ Dorothy, daughter, come down to me ! ” 

“Yes, mother.” 

Dorothy answered the call at once, but she 
thought as she went that something unfamiliar had 
been drawn like a veil over everything she was ac¬ 
customed to since the last time she had passed 
through the halls and down the stair-way. It was 
Mrs. Sylvester, certainly; but her little girl had 
never seen her in such a dress. Her dark hair was 
rolled up very high over a cushion; she wore a 
straight, narrow, brocaded over-dress, with a petti¬ 
coat of darker stuff showing beneath it; sleeves, 
tight to the elbow, and flowing below; and muslin 
folded over her neck, showing her white, slender 
throat. She held an open letter in her hand, and 
looked troubled. 

“ My child, Deacon Peter Johnson has just driven 
here in his chaise. He left Dalford yesterday, 
stayed the night at the Red Lion tavern, and came 
here the first place. He brings me this letter 
from your grandmother; she writes she is sick, and 
has a wish to see me; I will go this afternoon, 
taking you with me. The coach passes through at 
half-past three, so we must at once put our things 
in the little hair trunk. Do you go up and lay out 
on the bed your tippet and best dress, together with 
your bonnet; put out also the other needful things 
for yourself and me against I come up, and be care¬ 
ful that you do not drop upon the floor the fresh 
sprigs of lavender I laid in your drawer the last 
Thursday.” 

“But,mother, in that gown?” rose to Dorothy’s 


lips. “ Assuredly, my child; one must make a good 
appearance, you know.” And her mother looked 
complacently down on the dress that had struck 
her daughter so strangely.” Dorothy turned slow¬ 
ly to go up the stairs, for the habit of obedience 
was strong, but much she wondered to herself. 

“ Grandma sick at Dalford ! Why, she had left 
her but a little while before, perfectly well, down¬ 
stairs. Tippet! Straw bonnet! What did it mean ? 
She felt sure that when she opened the old cabinet 
she would find her pretty brown suit and hat with 
the daisies. She opened it, however, and looked 
in. There, folded neatly away, with a white cloth 
over, on which were scattered sprigs of lavender, 
lay a brocaded dress with a tippet and black silk 
apron ; and in the closet above, a straw hat of im¬ 
mense size, trimmed with a blue ribbon. Carefully 
did Dorothy lift them out and lay them on the bed. 

“Be quick, Dorothy; be quick. The coach will 
be here presently. Your knitting, child.” Doro¬ 
thy gave her mother the half-knit stocking, and 
stood silently by as she rapidly and neatly packed 
the little hair trunk, closely studded with nails; 
leaving out the hat for her to wear on the journey. 
A few more preparations for herself, and then they 
both came down to the door. 

“ You will take good care of the house, Deborah, 
till my return,” said Mrs. Sylvester, turning to the 
old colored woman. “Now call Silas to follow 
with our trunk. Good-day. ” 

As Dorothy stepped out of the door she was con¬ 
scious of a strangeness in the objects around her; 
the country was familiar, and yet not what she had 
ever before seen. Where was the stable ? Where 
was Mr. Wright’s new house ? And, why, there was 
a clover field instead of Mrs. Smith’s brown cottage. 
She would have asked her mother; but Mrs. Syl¬ 
vester looked so troubled, and walked on so fast, 
that the child could hardly keep up with her. 
Silas marched behind, in a blue coat and knee- 
breeches, carrying the light little trunk. As they 
went on, Dorothy looked in vain for the station and 
the railroad, but presently her attention was at¬ 
tracted by a singular-looking object that had just 
appeared at the turn of the road beyond them. It 
was some sort of a vehicle, for it was drawn by four 
horses who were dashing along the road quite fast, 
while the driver shouted to encourage them, and 
flourished his whip in the air. 

The stage-coach, for this it proved to be, was 
painted bright yellow, and was very high indeed. 
Mrs. Sylvester exclaimed in delight at seeing it, 
and said : 

“There, I thought if we came on this road we 
would just be in time. We should have missed it 
if we had gone to the tavern. Stop them, Silas.” 

They moved to the side of the road and waited, 
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while Silas flourished hat and stick and grew quite 
hoarse shouting to the driver to stop. He saw them 
and drew up his horses. The steps were let down, 
and a gentleman sprang out to help them. Dorothy 
thought she could never get up into that high 
thing, but she managed to do it with the assistance 
of the strange gentleman and Silas. There was one 
lady in the coach, but she and the gentleman were 
the only passengers beside themselves. Dorothy 
looked in wonder at the lady’s bonnet. It had 
quite a small crown, but flared out to an immense 
size in front, coming away out beyond the face. A 


plete suit of drab, made, however, in the same 
fashion as that of Silas; his hair was quite long 
and powdered, and fastened in a queue behind. 

“ Did thee ever travel by coach before, my little 
friend ? ” he said presently. 

“ No, sir,” answered Dorothy, timidly, “ and 1 
do not like it very much.” 

“Perhaps thee is afraid to go so fast; but we are 
quite safe—there is no need to fear.” 

“Oh, that is not it at all,” she answered; but 
stopped suddenly, quite unable to tell the gentle¬ 
man that she liked the cars better because they 



UY COACH BEFORE, MY LITTLE FRIEND? 


yellow ribbon was fastened around the crown, over 
which curled a white feather, and from it all floated 
a gossamer veil. She also wore slippers and black 
mitts, and carried a reticule. For the first time, 
then, Dorothy noticed that her mother wore a bon¬ 
net almost exactly similar, but trimmed with pink. 
This surprised her very much, but she was on the 
lookout now for astonishing things. She soon 
became tired out with the jolting and disagreeable 
swaying of the high coach, but her mother and the 
lady talked on serenely, seeming quite at ease and 
comfortable. 

Presently the gentleman looked kindly at her, 
and she was struck with the benevolent expression 
of his face; she also noticed that he wore a com- 


were so much faster. Somehow she could not say 
the words; she felt that they would be utterly un¬ 
meaning to the serene old gentleman opposite. So 
she kept quiet and listened to what her mother was 
saying to the lady. 

“ My husband is at present at New' York with 
General Washington. I expect, daily, news from 
him, for it is three weeks since I have heard, and 
there is so much to fear with this continual fight¬ 
ing. Can you kindly tell me, sir,” she said, turn¬ 
ing to the old gentleman, “what is the latest news 
from our troops?” 

“ The last I have heard, friend,” said he, in reply* 
“ is that matters are quiet just now. General 
Howe has established his head-quarters at Staten 
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Island, and an attack is soon expected. It is much 
to be desired,” he added, earnestly, “that some 
means may be found for averting more bloodshed, 
and at the same time preserving us in our rights.” 

Dorothy spoke now, but the words came in quite 
a different form from that she was accustomed to. 

“Honored sir,” she said, sedately, “ is there not 
something at present happening in the city of 
Philadelphia ? Many persons whom I know have 

gone thither to attend the C—C—C-” She 

could not form the word she wanted, and the gentle¬ 
man came to her assistance. 

“Congress,” you mean, my child,” he said, and 
though she was perfectly certain she did n’t mean 
it, she was unable to say a single word. “ Yes, 
Congress is meeting there, and we may trust it 
will find some remedy for our sorrows. The state 
of our land is indeed miserable.” 

Dorothy said nothing more during the journey, 
for she was trying to understand what everybody 
and everything meant. They did not stay over¬ 
night at the inn, as t^uoach went on, and her 
mother was anxious Dalford. They said 

good-bye to the kind^Praker gentleman, whom 
Mrs. Sylvester called Friend Timothy, and later in 
the evening to the lady. 

It was quite late when they reached her grand¬ 
mother’s, and Dorothy had not yet been able to ask 
her mother how it happened that her father was at 
New York, and there was fighting there. Mrs. 
Sylvester engaged a man to carry her little trunk 
to Mistress Patten’s, and the little girl followed her 
lead over unfamiliar paths till they stopped in front 
of a low red farm-house. Her mother paid the 
man, who went off, and Dorothy and she entered 
the house. The little girl looked round with curi¬ 
osity. The room was long and low, with a huge 
fire-place at one end; the floor was well sanded; 
and on a table in the middle of the room were set 
cups and saucers, while an old colored woman 
stood in front of the *fire stirring something in a 
pot. She turned as they entered, and eagerly 
welcomed her visitors, saying her mistress was 
much better. Mrs. Sylvester hurried into the next 
room to see the old lady, leaving Dorothy in the 
tttchen, and she employed her time in looking 
around her. 

The room was spotlessly neat; in one comer 
stood a spinning-wheel, and near it a distaff and 
spindle, and a tall vase of flowers stood in the 
window. 

Mrs. Sylvester soon returned, and told Dorothy 
^ go upstairs and lay off her bonnet and tippet. 
When she came down again, old Rachel, the colored 
woman was still at work in the kitchen, but she 
ttid nothing to the child, who sat down quietly in a 
torner. Now came a time of confusion to Dorothy. 



The room was lighted by one tallow candle and 
the fire-light; the latter made strange dancing 
shadows on the wall and ceiling, which took all sorts 
of forms to Dorothy’s imagination. Sometimes 
they made a tumbling coach and dashing horses; 
sometimes a lady whose bonnet and feather grew 
bigger and bigger; sometimes a company of sol¬ 
diers marching, but always, she noticed, they wore 
Continental uniforms; and through all she would 
catch the old colored woman looking at her with a 
grin, and showing the whites of her eyes. She 
would speak, but Rachel never would answer; 
again she would try to speak and could not, and 
the old woman would laugh harder than ever at 
her attempts. She would shut her eyes, but all the 
time she was sure she was being laughed at, and 
when she opened them again, there was the old 
woman watching her still. Sometimes it was night 
and sometimes morning, but Rachel’s grinning 
never changed or stopped. This went on for 
hours, it seemed to Dorothy, till at last she felt 
herself growing very hungry, and, after making a 
great many vain efforts, she managed to say: 

“I’m so hungry; when are we going to have 
something to eat, and wont you please just stop 
looking at me ? ” 

The old woman, still laughing, answered: 

“ I’s gwine to grin till Congress tells me to stop, 
and when I gets orders from Philadelphy, I ’ll git 
yers suthin to eat. We does everything here by 
orders from Congress, and I guess we’s gwine to 
git a message now by the runnin’ outside.” 

Sure enough there was a tumult in the village, 
and Dorothy, her mother, her grandmother, Rachel, 
and the black cat, all ran out to see what the noise 
was about. It was bright daylight now; a crowd 
was gathered in the village around a horseman, who 
had spurred his weary horse up to the inn door. 
The man’s face was hot and red; his blue coat, 
yellow waistcoat, and drab knee-breeches, and even 
his cocked hat, were splashed with mud. He looked 
quite exhausted, as if he had ridden day and night, 
as indeed he had, from Philadelphia. He waved 
his whip in the air, however, and shouted: “ Hence¬ 
forth we are Free and Independent States! The 
Declaration of Independence is signed I ” 

Shouting and cheering followed. 

Dorothy slowly opened her eyes, and looked 
about her in a bewildered way. 

“ How I have slept,” she said at last, “ and what 
a strange dream ! I’ve been ’way back to the 
Revolution.” 

She rubbed her eyes, and looked down on her 
dress, to make sure that she had on her cambric, 
and not that funny straight gown with the black silk 
apron. Then she looked around the room, almost 
expecting to see the lady in the queer bonnet, the 
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old Quaker gentleman, or grinning Rachel; but 
she saw only the carved cabinet standing in the 
corner, the high bureau, the chairs, and the rays of 
the afternoon sun streaming through the window. 
Dorothy sat musing on the bed, then shook herself 
fairly awake, and rose to dress for tea. 

I cannot explain to you the mystery of my story. 
Was the dream intended to have fallen gently upon 
the closed eyelids of Dorothy the first, a hundred 
years ago; and had it instead lain hidden in the 


old room for a century, perhaps in the queer old 
carved cabinet, perhaps lingering about the wain- 
scotted corners, or in the shadows of the sloping 
roof, waiting till Dorothy the second should fall 
asleep in 1876? I cannot tell you how it was, but 
I am sure it was very puzzling to our Dorothy to 
leave the sunshine and reality of living childhood 
and wander back through the shadows of a hun¬ 
dred years, to enter into the life and borrow the 
dream of her little girl great-grandmother. 


THE MODERN AND MEDIEVAL BALLAD OF MARY JANE. 

By Henry Baldwin. 


[This is a shadow-play, which can be performed in any parlor. A sheet is hung between the auJ^Je and the performers, who, by 
the proper arrangement of light (which can best be attained by experiment), throw their shadows on the sheet 
Somebody hidden from the audience reads the ballad aloud.] 


I. 

It was a maiden beauteous— 

Her name was Mary Jane; 

To teach the district school she walked 
Each morning down the lane. 

[She passes and repasses behind the curtain. 

Well skilled was she in needle-work, 
Egyptian she could speak, 

Could manufacture griddle-cakes, 

And jest in ancient Greek. 



THE STAI.WART BENJAMIN. 


It was the stalwart Benjamin, 

Who hoed his father’s corn; 

He saw the lovely maiden pass, 

At breaking of the morn. 

[He enters at left. 


Deep sighed that bold, admiring swain; 

The maid vouchsafed no look— 

She munched a sprig of meetin’ seed, 
And read her spelling-book. 

[She enters at left, and halts. 

A low obeisance made he then; 

Right bravely did he speak: 

“ There is no rose so fair,” he said, 

“As that upon thy cheek I 



THE BEAUTEOUS MARY JANE. 


“ And many a brooch and silken gown 
Will I bestow on thee, 

If thou wilt leave thy father’s house 
And come and marry me.’* 
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Then proudly spake that lovely maid:. 

“ Thy corn-patch thou may’st till! 

1 haste to teach the infant mind, 

On yonder lofty hill. 

" Though never golden brooch have I, 
Though silken gown I lack, 

I will not wed an husbandman, 

So take thine offer back ! ” 

Oh, fiercely blow the icy blasts 
When winter days begin! 

But fiercer was the rage that filler! 

The heart of Benjamin ! 

He tore in shreds his raven locks, 

And vowed he’d love no more. 

‘ Smile on,” he cried, “ thou haughty maid, 
Thou shalt repent thee sore!” 



HE TORE IN SHREDS HIS RAVEN LOCKS.” 

The lady turned, she did not speak, 

Her tear-drops fell like rain; 

[Tears represented by small pieces of paper. 

Those plaintive words at last did pierce 
The heart of Mary Jane ! 



THE SOARING LARK. 


No longer, as she trips along, 

Her merry songs she sings; 

The tear-drops dim her pretty eyes, 

Her lily hands she wrings. 

‘ And art thou gone, sweet Benjamin? 

Ah ! whither hast thou fled ? 

My spelling-book has charms no more; 

I would that I were dead ! ” 

But soon her bitter moan she ceased; 

She viewed her doughty knight, 
Delayed not many leagues from thence, 
And in most grievous plight. 

For as he to his husbandry 
That day would fain have passed, 

A monster cow his path beset, 

And sorely him harassed. 

Upon the summit of a wall 
He sits, and dares not flee; 

The awful beast its sprangling horns 
Doth brandish frightfully. 

[The cow, made of pasteboard, should be fastened 
to a broom handle, and poked in from one side. 
The smaller the cow the better. 


II. 

Oh, blithely sang the soaring lark; 

The morning smiled again; 

Up rose the sun, with golden beams, 
And up rose Mary Jane. 

1 The.lark should be made of pasteboard, and 
^ring, passed through his body, should b 
stretched diagonally across the sheet By an 
other string fastened to his head, and runninj 
over the upper nail, he may be made to soai 
I he sun should rise by a siring passed over i 
nail in the center, and at the top of the frame 
work on which the sheet is stretched. Tb 
lark should be about as large as the sun. 

She gat her to her daily task, 

As on the former morn; 

Alack! she spied not Benjamin 
A-hoeing of the com. [Enter Mary Jane. 



Trie COW HARASSES BENJAMIN. 


“ Oh, Mary Jane! ” he cried, “ if you 
But love me, do not stay 
To we«p, but lend a friendly hand, 
And drive the cow aiyay I ” 
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Her apron then she quickly takes. 
And wipes her streaming eyes; 
Not quicker melts the morning dew, 
Than to her love she flies. 



MARY JANE WAVES HER PARASOL. 


The monkt^r turns at her approach, 
It shakes ample tail; 

Take heart, O Benjamin ! thy love 
Will neither quake nor quail. 

Her parasol that venturous maid 
Exalted o’er her head ; 

Thrice waved it in the air, and lo ! 
Straightway the monster fled. 



RESCUED! 


Then tarried not that joyous pair 
Fond vows of love to make, 

But to the house of Mary Jane 
Themselves they did betake. 

[As the cow runs away, Benjamin gets down and 
approaches Mary Jane till almost dose to her. 
Then, if both lean forward, the above affecting 
tableau is produced They then take hands, 
and the lamp is moved slowly to one side and 
obscured: this gives them the appearance of 
walking, and allows the father to enter; after 
which the lamp is moved back, and the lovers 
re-enter. 

And out spake grateful Benjamin : 

“ Forsooth, I had been dead, 


Had Mary Jane not saved my life,— 

And her I fain would wed.” 

Up spake her aged sire then; 

Full wrathfully spake he: 

“How darest thou, thou popinjay, 

To ask such thing of me? 

“For wert thou but a millionaire, 

Then would I not demur; 

Now thou art but an husbandman, 

And she—a school-teacher ! ” 

Oh, sorely, sorely did they grieve! 

The cruel parient’s heart 
Inflexible as stone remained, 

And they were torn apart. 

[He motions them apart 



THE AGED 81RR IS WRATHKUU 


III. 

And now has come Lord Mortimer, 
A-suing for her hand; 

A richer nobleman than he 
Is not in all the land. 



LORD MORTIMER. 


Upon his lordly knees he sank, 

On bended knee he fell; 

* ‘ And wilt thou not, fair Maiy Jane, 
Within my castle dwell? 
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IV. 

Alack for Mary Jane! the knife 
Hangs glittering o’er her head! 
Before the altar, Mortimer 
Waits his fair bride to wed. 

“ w ho knocks upon the outer gate? 

Oh, father, quickly hie ! ” 

“ T is but the grimy charcoal man; 
We have no time to buy! ” 



“ Thou walkest now with weary feet, 

But thou shalt ride in state; 

And dine and sup, like any queen, 

Off my ancestral plate.” 

Right scornfully that angry maid 
Her dainty nose upturned! 

She waved her lily hand, and thus 
His tempting offer spurned: 

“ Get hence! avaunt! I scorn thy gold, 
Likewise thy pedigree ! 

I plighted troth to Benjamin, 

Who sails the briny sea.” 



the father enters. 


!?t y ’ , veri| y.” her father said, 

Braid up thy golden hair; 

Prepare to die, if thou wilt not 
For nuptials prepare ! ” 

[Flourishes pasteboard knife. 

She braided up her golden hair 
With jewels bright, eft soon; 
e clad her in her twice dyed gown, 

And eke her thrice patched shoon. 

“ Oh Benjamin ! Oh, Benjamin ! ” 

Was all that she could say; 

»he wist not but that he was dead, 

Or thousand leagues away. 



“HER SHRIEKS NO MERCY WIN.” 


“ Methinks 1 hear the area-bell; 

Oh, father, quickly speed ! ” 

“ ’T is but a pesky book-agent; 

Thou hast no time to read! ” 

The fatal knife descends, descends! 

Her shrieks no mercy win ! 

When lo, a shout!—the door gives way! 
In rushes Benjamin ! 



“I NOW RETURN, A TRILLIONAIRE.” 


“ Full many a year, a pirate bold, 
I’ve sailed the Spanish main; 

I now return, a trillionaire, 

To claim thee, Mary Jane! ” 
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Out spake her happy sire then : 

“ Can I my eyes believe? 

Upon your knees, my children dear, 
My blessing to receive!” 

Alas for luckless Mortimer, 

Of love the hopeless dupe ! 

He gave up all his title deeds, 

And joined a circus troupe. 


But merrily the bells did ring, 

Loud was the cannon’s din, 

Upon the day when Mary Jane 
Was wed to Benjamin ! 

[A low step-ladder, or table covered with a cloth, 
may be used for the wall. Mary Jane s bon¬ 
net can be made of a newspaper. Her father 
may wear a water-proof cloak, belted in, if a 
dressing-gown is not obtainable. 


MABEL AND I. 

(A Fairy TaU.) 


By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 


I. 

“ I WANT to see things as they are,” said I to 
Mabel. 

“ I don’t see how else you can see them,” an¬ 
swered Mabel, with a laugh. ‘ You certainly don’t 
see them as they are not.” 

“Yes, I do.” said I. ‘*1 see men and things 
only as they seem. It is so exasperating to think 
that I can never get beyond the surface of any¬ 
thing. My friends may appear very good and 
beautiful to me, and yet I may all the while have a 
suspicion that the appearance is deceitful, that they 
are really neither good nor beautiful.” 

“In case that was so, I should n’t want to know 
it,” said Mabel. “ It would make me very un¬ 
happy.” 

“ That is where you and I differ,” said I. 

Mabel was silent for a moment, and I believe she 
was a little hurt, for I had spoken rather sharply. 

“ But what good would it do you, Jamie?” asked 
she, looking up at me from under her wide- 
brimmed straw hat. 

“What would do me good?” said I, for I had 
quite forgotten what we had been talking about. 

“ To see things as they are. There is my father 
now; he knows a great deal, and I am .sure I 
should n’t care to know any more than he does.” 

“Well, that is where you and I differ,” said 1 
again. 

“ I wish you would n’t be always saying ‘ that is 
where you and I differ.’ Somehow I don’t like to 
hear you say it. It does n’t sound like yourself.” 

And Mabel turned away from me, took up a leaf 
from the ground and began to pick it to pieces. 

We were sitting, at the time when this conversa¬ 
tion took place, up in the gorge not half a mile 


from the house where Mabel’s father lived. I was 
a tutor in the college, about twenty-three years old, 
and I was very fond of German philosophy. And 
now, since I have told who 1 was, I suppose I ought 
to tell you something about Mabel. Mabel was,— 
but really it is impossible to say what she was, 
except that she was very', very charming. As for 
the rest, she was the daughter of Professor Mark¬ 
ham. and I had known her since my college days 
when she was quite a little girl. And now she wore 
long dresses; and, what was more, she had her hair 
done up in a sort of Egyptian pyramid on the top 
of her head. The dress she had on to-day 1 was 
particularly fond of; it was of a fine light texture, 
and the pattern was an endless repetition of a small 
sweet-brier bud, with two delicate green leaves 
attached to it. 

I had spread a shawl out on the ground where 
Mabel was sitting, for fear she should soil her fine 
dress. A large weeping-willow spread its branches 
all around us, and drooped until it almost touc e 
the ground, so that it made a sort of green, sun-ht 
summer-house for Mabel and me to live in. 
tween the rocks at our feet a clear brook came 
rushing down, throwing before it little showers o 
spray, which fell like crystal pearls on the water, 
sailed down the swift eddies and then vanished in 
the next whirlpool. A couple of orioles in bran 
new yellow uniforms, with black epaulets on t eir 
shoulders, were busy in the tree over our hea s. 
but stopped now and then in their work to re res 
themselves with a little impromptu duet. 

“ Work and play 
Make glad the day,”— 

that seemed to be their philosophy, and Mabel and 
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I were quite ready to agree with them, although 
we had been idling since the early dawn. But then 
it was so long since we had seen each other, that 
we thought we could afford it. 

“Somehow,” said Mabel at last (for she never 
could pout long at a time), “ I don’t like you so 
well since you came back from Germany. You 
are not as nice as you used to be. What did you 
go there for, anyway?” 

“Why,” I responded, quite seriously, “ I went 
there to study; and I did learn a good deal there, 
although naturally I was not as industrious as I 
might have been.” 

“ I can readily believe that. But, tell me, what 
did you learn that you might n’t just as well have 
learned at home ? ” 

I thought it was no use in being serious any 
longer; so I tossed a pebble into the water, glanced 
up into Mabel’s face and answered gayly : ' 

Well, I learned something about gnomes, and 
pigmies, and elves, and fairies, and salamanders, 
and --” 

“ And what ? ” interrupted Mabel, impatiently. 
“And salamanders,” repeated I. ‘‘You know 
the forests, and rivers, and mountains of Germany 
are full of all sorts of strange sprites, and you know 
the people believe in them, and that is one of the 
things which make life in the Old World so fasci¬ 
nating. But here we are too prosy, and practical, 
and business-like, and we don’t believe in anything 
except what we can touch with our hands, and see 
with our eyes, and sell for money.” 

Now, Jamie, that is not true,” responded Ma- 
6 u ener & et * cad y» f° r she was a strong American 
at heart, and it did n’t take much to rouse her. 

believe, for instance, that you know a great 
deal, although not as much as my father; but I 
ean t see your learning with my eyes, neither can I 
touch it with my hands-” 

But I hope I can sell it for money,” interrupted 
L laughing. 

No, joking aside. I don’t think we are quite 
as bad as you would like to make us out.” 

‘ And then you think, perhaps, that the gnomes 
an nver-sprites would be as apt to thrive here as 
in the Old World ? ” 

Who knows ? ” said Mabel, with an expression 
at seemed to me half serious, half grave. “ But 
wish you would tell me something about your 
erman sprites. I am so very ignorant in such 
unngs, you know.” 

I stretched myself comfortably on the edge of the 
* aw ^ Mabel’s feet, and began to tell her the 
°ry about the German peasant who caught the 
gnome that had robbed his wheat-field. 

“ K-u 211011163 wear tin y red caps,” I went on, 
w ich make them invisible. They are called tarn- 
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caps, or caps of darkness. The peasant that I am 
telling about had a suspicion that it was the gnomes 
who had been stealing his wheat. One evening, 
he went out after sunset (for the gnomes never 
venture out from their holes until the sun is down) 
and began to fight in the air with his cane about 
the borders of the field. Then suddenly he saw a 
very tiny man with knee-breeches and large fright¬ 
ened eyes, turning a somersault in the grass right 
at his feet. He had struck off his cap, and then, of 
course, the gnome was no longer invisible. The 
peasant immediately seized the cap and put it into 
his pocket ; the gnome begged and implored to 
get it back, but instead of that, the peasant caught 
him up in his arms and carried him to his house, 
where he kept him as a captive until the other 
gnomes sent a herald to him and offered him a 
large ransom. Then the gnome was again set free 
and the peasant made his fortune by the transac¬ 
tion.” 

“Would n’t it be delightful if such things could 
ever happen here?” exclaimed Mabel, while her 
beautiful eyes shone with pleasure at the very- 
thought. 

“I should think so,” said I. “It is said, too, 
that if there are gnomes and elves in the neighbor¬ 
hood, they always gather around you when you 
talk about them.” 

“Really?” And Mabel sent a timid glance in 
among the large mossy trunks of the beeches and 
pines. 

“Tell me something more, Jamie,” she de¬ 
manded, eagerly. 

Mabel had such a charming way of saying 
“Jamie,” that I could never have opposed a wish 
of hers, whatever it might be. The professor called 
me James, and among my friends I was Jim; but 
it was only Mabel who called me Jamie. So I told 
her all I knew about the nixies, who sang their 
strange songs at midnight in the water; about the 
elves, who lived in the roses and lilies, and danced 
in a ring around the tall flowers until the grass 
never grew there again; and about the elf-maiden 
who led the knight astray when he was riding to 
his bride on his wedding-day. And all the while 
Mabel’s eyes seemed to be growing larger; the 
blood burned in her cheeks, and sometimes she 
shuddered, although the afternoon was very warm. 
When I had finished my tale, I rose and seated 
myself at her side. The silence suddenly seemed 
quite oppressive; it was almost as if we could hear 
it. For some reason neither Mabel nor I dared to 
speak; but we both strained our ears listening to 
something, we did not know what. Then there 
came a strange soft whisper which filled the air all 
about us, and I thought I heard somebody calling 
my name. 
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“ They are calling you, Jamie,” whispered Mabel. 

“ Calling me ? Who ? ” said I. 

“Up there in the tree. No, not there. It is 
down in the brook. Everywhere.” 

“Oh,” cried I, with a forced laugh. “We are 
two great children, Mabel. It is nothing.” 

Suddenly all was silent once more ; but the 
wood-stars and violets at my feet gazed at me with 


“ But you know we were talking about them,” 
whispered she, still with the same fascinated gaze 
in her eyes. “ Ah, there, take care! Don’t step 
on that violet. Don’t you see how its mute eyes 
implore you to spare its life ? ” 

“Yes, dear, I see,” answered I; and I drew 
Mabel’s arm through mine, and we hurried down 
the wood-path, not daring to look back, for we had 



such strange, wistful eyes, that I was almost fright¬ 
ened. 

‘‘ Y , ou shouldn,t have done that, Jamie,” said 
Mabel, “ You killed them.” 

“ Killed what ? ” 

“ The voices, the strange, small voices.” 

My dear girl,” said I, as I took Mabel’s hands 
and helped her to rise. “Iam afraid we are both 
losing our senses. Come, let us go. The sun is 
already down. It must be after tea-time.” 


both a feeling as if some one was walking close 
behind us, in our steps. 

11 . 

It was a little after ten, I think, when I left the 
professor’s house, where I had been spending t e 
evening, and started on my homeward way. 

As I walked along the road the thought of Ma 
haunted me. I wondered whether I ever shou 
be a professor, like her father, and ended with eon- 
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eluding that the next best thing to being one’s self 
a professor would be to be a professor’s son-in-law. 
But somehow I wasn’t at all sure that Mabel cared 
anything about me. 

“Things are not what they seem,” I mur¬ 
mured to myself, “and the real Mabel may be a 
very different creature from the Mabel whom I 
know. ” 

There was not much comfort in that thought, 
but nevertheless I could not get rid of it. I glanced 
up to the big round face of the moon, which had a 
large ring of mist about its neck; and looking more 
closely I thought I saw a huge floundering body, of 
which the moon was the bead, crawling heavily 
across the sky and stretching a long misty arm 
after me. I hurried on, not caring to look right 
or left; and I suppose I must have taken the wrong 
turn, for as I lifted my eyes, I found myself stand¬ 
ing under the willow-tree at the creek where Mabel 
and I had been sitting in the afternoon. The 
locusts, with their shrill metallic voices, kept whir¬ 
ring away in the grass, and I heard their strange 
hissing sh-h-h-h-h, now growing stronger, then 
weakening again, and at last stopping abruptly, 
as if to say: “ Did n’t I do well ? ” But the blue¬ 
eyed violets shook their heads, and that means in 
their language: “No, I don’t think so at all.” 

e water, which descended in three successive 
fells into the wide dome-shaped gorge, seemed to 
me, as I stood gazing at it, to be going the wrong 
craw bng, with eager, foamy hands, up the 
ledges of the rock to where I was standing. 

“ I must certainly be mad,” thought I, “ or I am 
getting to be a poet.” 

In order to rid myself of the painful illusion, 
which was every moment getting more vivid, I 
turned my eyes away and hurried up along the 
anks, while the beseeching murmur of the waters 
ran g in my ears. 

As I had ascended the clumsy wooden stairs 
which lead up to the second fall, I suddenly saw 
wo little blue lights hovering over the ground 
directly in front of me. 

“Will-o’-the-wisps,” said I to myself. “The 
ground is probably swampy.” 

I pounded with my cane on the ground, but, as 
might have known, it was solid rock. It was 
VCr ^ stran S e * I Aung myself down behind 
e I™ 1 * of a large hemlock. The two blue lights 
came hovering directly toward me. I lifted my 
Cane .’ w !* a sw ift blow it cut the air, and,—who 
can imagine my astonishment ? Right in front of 
. e ! ^. wa tiny man, not much bigger than a good¬ 
ie kitten, and at his side lay a small red cap; 

Ca P.’ °f course, I immediately snatched up and 
P u it in a separate apartment in my pocket-book 
make sa re that I should not lose it. One of the 


lights hastened away to the rocks and vanished 
before I could overtake it. 

There was something so very funny in the idea 
of finding a gnome in the State of New York, that 
the strange fear which had possessed me departed, 
and I felt very much inclined to laugh. My blow 
had quite stunned the poor little ereature ; he was 
still lying half on his back, as if trying to raise him¬ 
self on his elbows, and his large black eyes had a 
terrified stare in them, and seemed to be ready to 
spring out of their sockets. 

“Give—give me back my cap,” he gasped at 
last, in a strange metallic voice, which sounded to 
me like the clinking of silver coins. 

“Not so fast, my dear,” said I. “What will 
you give me for it ? ” 

“ Anything,” he cried, as he arose and held out 
his small hand. 

“Then listen to me,” continued I. “Can you 
help me to see things as they are ? In that case I 
shall give you back your cap, but on no other con¬ 
dition.” 

“ See things as they are ? ” repeated the gnome, 
wonderingly. 

“Yes, and not only as they seem,” rejoined I, 
with emphasis. 

“Return here at midnight,” began he, after a 
long silence. “ Upon the stone where you are sit¬ 
ting you shall find what you want. If you take it, 
leave my cap on the same spot.” 

“That is a fair bargain,” said I. “I shall be 
here promptly at twelve. Good-night.” 

I had extended my palm to shake hands with my 
new friend, but he seemed to resent my politeness; 
with a sort of snarl, he turned a somersault and 
rolled down the hill-side to where the rocks rise 
from the water. 

I need not say that I kept my promise about 
returning. And what did I find? A pair of spec¬ 
tacles of the most exquisite workmanship; the 
glasses so clear as almost to deceive the sight, and 
the setting of gold spun into fine elastic threads. 

“We shall soon see what they are good for,” 
thought I, as I put them into the silver case, the 
wonderful finish of which I could hardly distinguish 
by the misty light of the moon. 

The little tarn-cap I of course left on the stone. 
As I wandered homeward through the woods, I 
thought, with a certain fierce triumph, that now 
the beauty of Mabel’s face should no more deceive 
me. 

“Now, Mabel,” I murmured, “now I shall see 
you as you are.” 

III. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, I knocked at 
the door of the professor’s study. 
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“ Come in,” said the professor. 

“ Is—is Mabel at home?” asked I, when I had 
shaken hands with the professor and seated myself 
in one of his hard, straight-backed chairs. 

“ She will be down presently,” answered he. 

“ There is a newspaper. You may amuse yourself 
with that until she comes.” 

I took up the paper; but the spectacles seemed 
to be burning in my breast-pocket, and although I 
stared intently on the print, I could hardly dis¬ 
tinguish a word. What if I tried the power of the 
spectacles on the professor ? The idea appeared to 
me a happy one, and I immediately proceeded to 
put it into practice. With a loudly beating heart, 

I pulled the silver case from my pocket, rubbed 
the glasses with my handkerchief, put them on my 
nose, adjusted the bows behind my ears, and cast 
a stealthy glance at the professor over the edge of 
my paper. But what was my horror ! It was no 
longer the professor at all. It was a huge parrot, 
a veritable parrot in slippers and dressing-gown ! 

I dared hardly believe my senses. Was the pro¬ 
fessor really not a man, but a parrot? My dear 
trusted and honored teacher, whom l had always 
looked upon as the wisest and most learned of living 
men, could it be possible that he was a parrot ? 
And still there he sat, grave and sedate, a pair of 
horn spectacles on his large, crooked beak, a few 
stiff feathers bristling around his bald crown, and 
his small eyes blinking with a sort of meaningless 
air of confidence, as I often had seen a parrot’s eyes 
doing. 

“ My gnome has been playing a trick on me,” I 
thought. “This is certainly not to see things as 
they are. If I only had his tarn-cap once more, 
he should not recover it so cheaply.” 

“ Well, my boy,” began the professor, as he 
wheeled round in his chair, and knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe on the polished andirons which 
adorned the empty fire-place. “ How is the world 
using you ? Getting over vour German whims, 
eh?” 

Surely the spectacles must in some mysterious 
way have affected my ears too. The professor’s 
voice certainly did sound very curious—very much 
like the croak of some bird that had learned human 
language, but had no notion of what he was saying. 
The case was really getting serious. I threw the 
paper away, stared my teacher full in the face, but 
was so covered with confusion that I could hardly 
utter two coherent words. 

“Yes, yes,—certainly,—professor,” I stammered. 
“ German whims ?—I mean things as they are— 
and—and not as they seem— das Ding an sick— 
beg your pardon—I am not sure, I—I compre¬ 
hended your meaning—beg your pardon ? ” 

“ My dear boy,” croaked the professor, opening 


his beak in great bewilderment, and showing a 
little thick red tongue, which curved upward like 
that of a parrot, “you are certainly not well. 
Mabel ! Mabel! Come down ! James is ill! Yes, 
you certainly look wretchedly. Let me feel your 
pulse.” 

1 suppose my face must have been very much 
flushed, for the blood had mounted to my head 
and throbbed feverishly in my temples. As I heard 
the patter of Mabel’s feet in the hall, a great dread 
came over me. What if she too should turn out 
to be somebody else—a strange bird or beast? 
No, not for all the world would I see Mabel—the 
dear, blessed Mabel-^any differently from what 
she had always seemed to me. So I tore the spec¬ 
tacles from my nose and crammed them into the 
case, which again I thrust into my pocket. In the 
same instant, Mabel’s sweet face appeared in the 
door. 

“ Did you call me, papa ? ” she said; then, as 
she saw me reclining on the sofa, where her father 
(now no longer a parrot) had forced me to lie 
down, there came a sudden fright into her beautiful 
eyes, and she sprang to my side and seized my 
hand in hers. 

“Are you ill, Jamie?” she asked, in a voice 
of unfeigned anxiety, which went straight to my 
heart. “ Has anything happened to you ?” 

“ Hush, hush ! ” said the professor. “ Don’t 
make him speak. It might have proved a serious 
attack. Too much studying, my dear—too much 
studying. To be sure, the ambition of young men 
nowadays is past belief. It was different in my 
youth. Then, every young man was satisfied if he 
could only make a living—found a home for him¬ 
self and bring up his family in the fear of God. 
But now, dear me, such things are mere nursery 
ambitions.” 

I felt wretched and guilty in my heart! To be 
thus imposing upon two good people, who love 
me and were willing to make every sacrifice for my 
comfort! Mabel had brought a pillow and put it 
under my head; and now she took out some sort 
of crochet-work, and seated herself on a chair close 
by me. The professor stood looking at his watc 
and counting my pulse-beats. 

“ One hundred and fifteen,” he muttered, an 
shook his bald head. “ Yes, he has fever. I saw 
it at once, as he entered the room.” 

“ Professor,” I cried out, in an agony o re 
morse, “ really I meant nothing by it. I know 
very well that you are not a parrot that you 
are-” 

“ I—I—a parrot I ” he exclaimed, smiling know 
ingly at Mabel. “ No, I should think not. e j* 
raving, my dear. High fever. Just what ***' « 
Wont you go out and send Maggie for the doctor 
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No, stop, I shall go myself. Then he will be sure 
to come without delay. It is high time.” 

The professor buttoned his coat up to his chin, 
fixed his hat at the proper angle on the back of his 
head, and departed in haste. 

“ How do you feel now, Jamie dear ? ” said 
Mabel, after awhile. 

* 1 1 am very well. I thank you, Mabel,” answered 


here and playing sick,” muttered I, “then, of 
course, I will do anything to please you.” 

“ That is right,” said she, and gave me a friendly 
nod. 

So I lay still for a long while, until 1 came once 
more to think of my wonderful spectacles, which 
had turned the venerable professor into a parrot. 

I thought I owed Mabel an apology for what I had 


1- “In fact, it is all nonsense. I am not sick 
at all.” 

“ Hush, hush ! you must not talk so much,” 
demanded she, and put her hand on my mouth. 

My excitement was now gradually subsiding, and 
my blood was returning to its usual speed. 

“If you don’t object, Mabel,” said I, “I’ll get 
up and go home. There’s nothing whatever the 

matter with me.” 

Will you be a good boy and keep quiet,” re¬ 
joined she, emphasizing each word by a gentle tap 
°n my head with her crochet-needle. 

Well, if it can amuse you to have me lying 


done to her father, and I determined to ease my 
mind by confiding the whole story to her. 

“ Mabel,” I began, raising , myself on my elbow, 
“ I want to tell you something, but you must 
promise me beforehand that you will not be angry 
with me.” 

“ Angry with you, Jamie ? ” repeated she, open¬ 
ing her bright eyes wide in astonishment. “ I 
never was angry with you in my life.” 

“Very well, then. But I have done something 
very bad, and I shall never have peace until I have 
confided it ail to you. You are so very good, 
Mabel. I wish 1 could be as good as you are.” 
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Mabel was about to interrupt me, but 1 pre¬ 
vented her, and continued: 

“ Last night, as I was going home from your 
house, the moonlight was so strangely airy and 
beautiful, and without quite intending to do it, I 
found myself taking a walk through the gorge. 
There I saw some curious little lights dancing over 
the ground, and I remembered the story of the 
peasant who had caught the gnome. And do you 
know what I did ? ” 

Mabel was beginning to look apprehensive. 

“ No, I can’t imagine what you did,” she whis¬ 
pered. 

“ Well, I lifted my cane, struck at one of the 
lights, and, before I knew it, there lay a live gnome 
on the ground, kicking with his small legs-” 

“Jamie! Jamie!” cried Mabel, springing up 
and gazing at me, as if she thought I had gone 
mad. 

Then there was an unwelcome shuffling of feet 
in the hall, the door was opened, and the professor 
entered with the doctor. 

“ Papa, papa! ” exclaimed Mabel, turning to 
her father. “ Do you know what Jamie says ? He 
says he saw a gnome last night in the gorge, and 
that-” 

“ Yes, I did!” cried I, excitedly, and sprang up 
to seize my hat. “ If nobody will believe me, I 
need n’t stay here any longer. And if you doubt 
what I have been saying, I can show you-” 

“ My dear sir,” said the doctor. 

“ My dear boy,” chimed in the professor, and 
seized me round the waist to prevent me from 
escaping. 

“ My dear Jamie,” implored Mabel, while the 
tears started to her eyes, “ do keep quiet, do ! ” 

The doctor and the professor now forced me 
back upon the sofa, and I had once more to resign 
myself to my fate. 

“A most singular hallucination,” said the pro¬ 
fessor, turning his round, good-natured face to the 
doctor. “A moment ago he observed that I was 
not a parrot, which necessarily must have been 
suggested by a previous hallucination that I was a 
parrot.” 

The doctor shook his head and looked grave. 

“ Possibly a very serious case,” said he, “a case 

of ->” and he gave it a long Latin name, which 

I failed to catch. “ It is well that I was called in 
time. We may still succeed in mastering the 
disease.” 

“Too much study?” suggested the professor. 
“Restless ambition? Night labor—severe appli¬ 
cation ? ” 

The doctor nodded and tried to look wise. Mabel 
burst into tears, and I myself, seeing her distress, 
could hardly refrain from weeping. And still I 


could not help thinking that it was very sweet to 
see Mabel’s tears flowing for my sake. 

The doctor now sat down and wrote a number of 
curiously abbreviated Latin words for a prescrip¬ 
tion, and handed it to the professor, who folded it 
up and put it into his pocket-book. 

Half an hour later, I lay in a soft bed with snowy- 
white curtains, in a cozy little room upstairs. The 
shades had been pulled down before the windows, 
a number of medicine bottles stood on a chair at 
my bedside, and I began to feel quite like an in¬ 
valid—and all because I had said (what nobody 
could deny) that the professor was not a parrot. 

IV. 

I SOON learned that the easiest way to recover 
my liberty was to offer no resistance, and to say 
nothing more about the gnome and the spectacles. 
Mabel came and sat by my bedside for a few 
hours every afternoon, and her father visited me 
regularly three times a day, felt my pulse and gave 
me a short lecture on moderation in study, on the 
evil effects of ambition, and on the dangerous tend¬ 
encies of modem speculation. 

The gnome's spectacles I kept hidden under my 
pillow, and many a time when Mabel was with me 
I felt a strong temptation to try their effect upon 
her. Was Mabel really as good and beautiful as 
she seemed to me ? Often I had my hand on the 
dangerous glasses, but always the same dread came 
over me, and my courage failed me. That sweet, 
fair, beautiful face,—what could it be, if it was not 
what it seemed ? No, no, I loved Mabel too well 
as she seemed, to wish to know whether she was.a 
delusion or a reality. What good would it do me 
if I found out that she too was a parrot, or a goose, 
or any other kind of bird or beast ? The fairest 
hope would go out of my life, and I should have 
little or nothing left worth living for. I must con¬ 
fess that my curiosity often tormented me beyond 
endurance, but, as I said, I could never muster 
courage enough either to conquer it or to yield to 
it. Thus, when at the end of a week I was allowed 
to sit up, I knew no more about Mabel’s real char¬ 
acter than I had known before. I saw that she 
was patient, kind-hearted, sweet-tempered,—that 
her comings and goings were as quiet and pleasant 
as those of the sunlight which now stole in unhin¬ 
dered and again vanished through the uncurtained 
windows. And, after all, had I not known that 
always? One thing, however, I now knew better 
than before, and that was that I never could love 
anybody as I loved Mabel, and that I hoped some 
time to make her my wife. 

A couple of days elapsed, and then I was per¬ 
mitted to return to my own lonely rooms, And 
very dreary and desolate did they seem to me after 
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5*81 the pleasant days I had spent, playing sick, with 

Mabel and the professor. I did try once or twice 
okj the effect of my spectacles on some of my friends, 

pao* and always the result was astonishing. Once I put 

them on in church, and the minister, who had the 
reputation of being a very pious man, suddenly 
i stood before me as a huge fox in gown and bands, 

ft Uf His voice sounded like a sort of bark, and his long 

siai* snout opened and shut again in such a funny fash- 

ckr e ion that I came near laughing aloud. But, fortu- 

tera- nately, I checked myself and looked for a moment 

i Dote at a couple of old maids in the pew opposite. And, 

m whether you will believe me or not, they looked 

exactly like two dressed-up magpies, while the 
stout old gentleman next to them had the appear- 
ance of a sedate and pious turkey-cock. As he 
c E* took out his handkerchief and blew his nose—I 
pectacs mean his bill — the laughter again came over me, 

nri!* and I had to stoop down in the pew and smother 

s!?i- my merriment. An old chum of mine, who was a 
nc ? famous sportsman and a great favorite with the 

j.36- ladies, turned out to be a bull-dog, and as he ad- 

mi® justed his neck-tie and pulled up his collar around 
his thick, hairy neck, I had once more to hide my 

nk:: face in order to preserve my gravity. 

i'CS I am afraid, if I had gone on with my observa- 

fect Ep lions, I should have lost my faith in many a man 

rrj and woman whom I had previously trusted and 

id (S3 admired, for they were probably not all as good 

fades! and amiable as they appeared. However, I could 

jiaS not help asking myself, as Mabel had done, what 

in? good such a knowledge would, in the end, do me. 

■yji Was it not better to believe everybody good, until 

lie is* convinced to the contrary, than to distrust every- 

b°dy and by your suspicion do injustice to those 
jpsjt w h° were really better than they seemed ? After 
t -'s3 1 thought, these spectacles are making me 

morbid and suspicious; they are a dangerous and 
get useless thing to possess. I will return them to their 

betfi real owner. 

j# This, then, was my determination. A little before 

0 sunset, I started for the gorge, and on my way I 
y a little girl playing with pebbles at the road¬ 
ie s ^ e * My curiosity once more possessed me. I 

Mt .0 put on the gnome’s spectacles and gazed intently 

at the child. Strange to say no transformation 
occurred. I took off the glasses, rubbed them 
0 my handkerchief, and put them on once more. 

0- The child still remained what it seemed—a child ; 
0 not a feature was changed. Here, then, was really 
' a creature that was neither more nor less than it 

ft® seemed. For some inconceivable reason the tears 

^ started to my eyes; I took the little girl up in my 

ar ms and kissed her. My thoughts then naturally 
fff turned to Mabel; I knew in the depth of my heart 

& urt! S ^ C ’ too ’ W0U M have remained unchanged. 

# What could she be that was better than her own 


sweet self—the pure, the beautiful, the blessed 
Mabel? 

When the sun was well set, I sat down under the 
same hemlock-tree where I had first met the gnome. 
After half an hour’s waiting I again saw the lights 
advancing over the ground, struck at random at 
one of them and the small man was once more visi¬ 
ble. I did not seize his cap, however, but addressed 
him in this manner: 

“ Do you know, you curious Old World sprite, 
what scrapes your detestable spectacles brought 
me into ? Here they are. Take them back. I 
don’t want to see them again as long as I live.” 

In the next moment I saw the precious glasses 
in the gnome’s hand, a broad, malicious grin 
distorted his features, and before I could say an¬ 
other word, he had snatched up his cap and van¬ 
ished. 

A few days later, Mabel, with her sweet-brier 
dress on, was again walking at my side along the 
stream in the gorge, and somehow our footsteps 
led us to the old willow-tree where we had had our 
talk about the German gnomes and fairies. 

“ Suppose, Jamie,” said Mabel, as we seated 
ourselves on the grass, “ that a good fairy should 
come to you and tell you that your highest wish 
should be fulfilled. What would you then ask ? ” 

“ I would ask,” cried I, seizing Mabel’s hand, 
“ that she would give me a good little wife, with 
blue eyes and golden hair, whose name should be 
Mabel.” 

Mabel blushed crimson and turned her face away 
from me to hide her confusion. 

“ You would not wish to see things as they are, 
then,” whispered she, while the sweetest smile stole 
over her blushing face. 

“ Oh, no, no ! ” exclaimed 1. “ But what would 

you ask, Mabel ? ” 

“ I,” answered she, “ would ask the fairy to give 
me a husband who loved me well, if—if his name 
was—Jamie.” 

A little before supper-time we both stole on tip¬ 
toe into the professor’s study. He was writing, as 
usual, and did not notice us. Mabel went up to 
his chair from behind and gently put her hands 
over his eyes, and asked if he could guess who it 
was. He, of course, guessed all the names he 
could think of except the right one. 

“Papa,” said Mabel, at last, restoring to him 
once more the use of his eyes, “Jamie and I have 
something we want to tell you.” 

“ And what is it, my dear?” asked the professor, 
turning round on his chair, and staring at us as if 
he expected something extraordinary. 

“ I don’t want to say it aloud,” said Mabel. “ I 
want to whisper it ” 

“ And I, too,” echoed I. 
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And so we both put our mouths, one on each 
side, to the professor’s ears and whispered. 

“But,” exclaimed the old man, as soon as he 
could recover his breath, “ you must bear in mind 
that life is not a play,—that—that life is not what 
it seems-” 


“ No, but Mabel is,” said I. 

“ Is,—is what ? ” 

“What she seems,” cried I. 

And then we both laughed; and the professor 
kissed Mabel, shook my hand, and at last all 
laughed. 



ANOTHER DAYLIGHT BURGLARY. 


THE OLD-TIME MINSTRELS. 

By E. B. M. 


The English harpers, or minstrels, were the 
successors of England’s first musicians, the Druid 
bards. Not only in England, but throughout all 
Europe, and especially in Denmark, the sacred 
scalds (or bards) first, and afterward the harpers, 
were persons of the greatest consequence. They 
were constantly sought to attend at the palaces of 
kings, where, to the accompaniment of their rude 
harps, they recounted for royal ears the praises of 
kingly ancestors, or sang the stirring national an¬ 
thems, which should inspire to deeds of future 
greatness. In return, they were loaded with the 


richest honors and rewards, their vocation was con¬ 
sidered divine, and in times of war they were un¬ 
molested, though traveling freely to and fro between 
the encampments of hostile armies. 

Alfred the Great (and he was not the only one 
who tried the experiment) found, as you know, in 
the disguise of a harper, admittance to the camp 
of his enemies, the Danes, and obtained there e 
necessary knowledge to regain the lost throne. 

On the opposite page is a picture of one o 
primitive harpers, giving some idea of the S ^*P C ® 
the instrument used by the musician of the hm 
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As early as the tenth century we read of minstrels 
on the continent of Europe, who traveled in bands 
or companies, glad to offer their united powers of 
amusement to any who would give them audience. 
The Anglo-Saxon minstrels, who come into promi¬ 
nent notice soon after, were called in the early ages 
of minstrelsy by two names—“scop,” meaning a 
maker, and “gligman” or “ gleeman,” which in¬ 
cludes all professional performers for public enter¬ 
tainment. For, to the serious vein of their ances¬ 
tors, these wandering musicians had added a comic 
one of their own, and with the singing of ancient 
heroic poems they rendered also the ballads and 
romances of the day, accompanied by exhibi¬ 
tions of their skill as dancers, joculators or jesters, 
and jugglers. These obtained admission every¬ 
where. 

When we remember how few were the occupa¬ 
tions of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, we can im¬ 
agine with what satisfaction a cheerful party of 
persons, possessing such numerous powers of diver¬ 
sion, would be received at the castle gate or the 
way-side inn. They frequented mostly the homes 
of the great, however; and though the ancient 
harper, singing only the religious or patriotic songs 
of his race, was held in very different esteem from 
the modern gleemen, who cared more for supper 
than song, yet their society was as eagerly sought 
and rewarded. In addition to their merry-making 
attractions, the minstrels served also the purpose 
of a newspaper, carrying items of news from one 
section of country to another, along with the last 
new tale, all of which they offered their patrons for 
a consideration. 

They figured prominently also in political in¬ 
trigues, so that, during the middle ages, the dis¬ 
guise of a minstrel was frequently assumed to enable 
suspected or obnoxious parties to pass through diffi¬ 
culties safely and unchallenged. Some of the class 
were more respectable than others, however, and 
devoted themselves solely to the exercise of their 
profession. 

The news of an approaching festival was sure to 
bring to the castle gates a large gathering of the 
minstrels. Numbers were no bar to admission, and, 
during successive days of feasting and pleasure, 
these adroit performers would suit their entertain¬ 
ment to the mood of their hearers. Were the com¬ 
pany in a quiet humor, they sang the old ballads 
of chivalry. If gay, as they lingered over the 
flowing bowl, they chanted satirical poems or love- 
romances, or exhibited their mountebank shows 
and powers of jugglery; and at last, presented 
their appeals for compensation, sometimes in ways 
that were neither dignified nor delicate. 

In one case, we are told, a minstrel interrupts 
his story, probably at the most telling point, to 


inform his hearers, that “whoever wishes to hear 
any more of this poem must make haste to open 
his purse, for it is now high time that he give me 
something.” Another makes a still more peremp- , 
tory demand. “Take notice,” he says, “as God 
may give me health, 1 will immediately put a stop 
to my song, and I at once excommunicate all those 
who shall not visit their purses in order to give me 
something to my wife.” The poor fellow had some 
excuse, however, as his poem had already reached 
over five thousand lines without bringing any re¬ 
sponse from his audience. 

But money was not the only reward sought or 
won by these wandering musicians. The village 
fairs, no less than baronial halls, were enlivened by 
their presence. The first Earl of Chester decreed 
that aJl minstrels who should come to Chester fair 
were secure from arrest for theft or any other mis¬ 
demeanor, except the crime were committed during 
the fair. Years afterward, the privileges proved of 
great advantage to one of the noble lord’s succes¬ 
sors, for, besieged by the Welsh in his castle of 
Rothelan, the constable of Chester gathered the 
minstrels, and, “by the allurement of their music, 
got together a great crowd of such loose people as 
by reason of privilege were then in that city, whom 
he sent forthwith to the earl’s relief. The Welsh, 
alarmed at the approach of this rabble, suppos¬ 
ing them to be a regular body of armed and dis¬ 
ciplined veterans, instantly raised the siege and 
retired.” 

Many of the minstrels were retained in the con¬ 
stant service of kings and nobles, receiving salaries, 
and even houses and lands, from their royal patrons. 



A PRIMITIVE HARPER. 


They were not only required to perform at public 
festivals, as we have seen, but during disagreeable 
operations, which kings as well as common people 
are sometimes obliged to endure. History tells us 
that Edward I., who was the special patron of the 
profession, was at one time very ill and obliged to 
be bled. In order to soothe his majesty while 
undergoing the operation, his surgeon, Sir John 
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Maltravers, summoned his chief minstrel, who exe¬ 
cuted some of his choicest diversions on the painful 
occasion. 

Among the instruments used by the minstrels, 
the harp, or, as it was called in the old Saxon, the 
“glee-beam” (or glee-wood), stood first in their 
regard. In addition, the trumpet, the pipe (or 
flute), the viol (or fiddle), the horn, the drum (or 
tabor), the cymbals, hand-bells, and a portable 
organ, known as the dulcimer, were all used in the 
middle ages. The troubadours of Europe, how¬ 
ever, were devoted exclusively to the viol. 

On this page is a picture of a minstrel of the 
fourteenth century, playing upon a tabor, an in- 



ANGLO-SAXON MINSTRELS AND JUGGLERS. 

strument much in favor with the lower orders of 
society. 

The dulcimer, or organ, was much in use, if we 
may judge from its frequent introduction into pict¬ 
ures. 

The bagpipe was an instrument mostly used by 
shepherds and rustic musicians, who, in common 
with other classes of society during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, were given to the cultiva¬ 
tion of music. In addition to the bagpipe, they 
played upon the pipe and horn ; and so late as the 
reign of Queen Mary, in 1553 , they officiated at 


village weddings and merry-makings, and “even 
sometimes excited the jealousy of the professors of 
the joyous science.” 

In the effort to raise minstrelsy to a more respect¬ 
able position, the minstrels of a better class formed 
themselves into societies or guilds, governed by¬ 
laws of their own, and open only 
to the admission of those who by 
special qualification were fitted 
to join the company. The most 
noted of these guilds was the /VN 

ancient fraternity of the minstrels 
of Beverley, in Yorkshire. Their js&f 

officers were an alderman and J 

two stewards, and a copy of their THB TABO r. 
regulations is still preserved. 

One of these requires, “That they should not 
take any new brother except he be minstrel to some 
man of honor or worship, or wait of some town 
corporate, or other ancient town, or else of such 
knowledge or honesty as shall be thought laudable 
and pleasant to the hearers there.” 

Another of their by-laws declares, “That no 
mylner, shepherd, or of other occupation, or "hus¬ 
bandman or husbandman’s servant, playing upon 
pipe or other instrument, shall follow any wedding 
or other thing that pertaineth to the said science, 
except in his own parish.” 

In the time of Henry VI., at the building of the 
church of St. Mary’s in Beverley, these minstrels 
gave one of its pillars, with 
the design, as shown on the i /' 

opposite page, sculptured JJ 

But despite the endeavors dfrllm 

of such fraternities as these, 
minstrelsy, degraded by the JL 
immoral lives of many of its Jj 77 J/g^f\ 
professors, was, like the state ^ JtL' ' A 

of society in which it flour- I 

ished, becoming an institu- 
tion of the past. In the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth cen- 6 I 

tury, minstrels were styled B I \ 

as “ribalds,” “heretics,” 
and were considered a “ dis- l| Jl \ 
graceful ” sort of people; Byf II 1 1 1 
while a little’ later, they 
were proscribed by an Act 
of Parliament as “vaga- 
bonds and rogues.” Yet ^ Diw am 
even at the beginning of . 

the last century there were many people of ranx 
who retained minstrels in their retinue, emp oy 
in duties connected with their old profession. 

In Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lay of the Last Min¬ 
strel,” the date of the story being about the imooi 
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of the sixteenth century, we have a picture of the 
forlorn condition of the once jovial gleeman : 

“ The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The minstrel was infirm and old; 

His withered cheek and tresses gray 
Seemed to have known a better day. 



A BAND OP MINSTRELS WITH DULCIMER, BAGPIPE AND VIOL. 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the bards was he 
Who sung of Border chivalry,— 

’ For well-a-day their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead; 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them and at rest. 

No more on prancing palfrey borne, 

He caroled, light as lark at morn; 

No longer, courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest. 

He poured to lord and lady gay 
The unpremeditated lay. 

Old times were changed, old manners gone, 

A stranger filled the Stuart’s throne. 

The bigots of the iron lime 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door; 

And tuned to please a peasant's ear, 

A harp a king had loved to hear.” 


The minstrel, seeing no humbler resting-place at 
hand, paused sadly at a castle gate. But a kind 
reception awaited him. 

“ The duchess marked his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials tell 
That they should tend the old man well.'' 

So kindly was the aged minstrel cared for, and 
so interested were the duchess and her ladies in his 
lay, that after singing again and again the songs 
of the olden time, we see him once more. 

" Hushed is the harp, the minstrel gone— 

And did he wander forth alone ? 

Alone, in indigence and age, 

To linger out his pilgrimage? 

No—close beneath proud Newark’s tower, 

Arose the minstrel’s lowly bower, 

A simple hut; but there was seen 
The little garden hedged with green. 

The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 

There, sheltered wanderers, by the blaze, 

Oft heard the tale of other days; 

For much he loved to ope his door. 

And give the aid he begged before.” 

The troubadours, whom we have mentioned, be¬ 
longed to the highest order of minstrels. They 
were a school of poets who flourished in the south 
of France and north of Italy, from the eleventh to 
the latter end of the thirteenth century. They 
were principally of noble birth, numbering kings 
and warriors within their ranks, who cultivated the 
arts of poetry and music; their compositions, for 
the most part, being love romances and ballads. 
Some of them also wrote books on the art of versi¬ 
fying and the principles of poetry. But, like the 
minstrel, the troubadour in time disappeared. 
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MARIE’S NEW YEAR’S DAY. 

By G. W. B. 


Marie, a sweet-faced French girl, was our chil- Performing her slight household duties, she 
dren’s nurse. Her father, an Austrian, had, when chanted gay little airs of her native land, in a sweet 
a young man, left his native village and traveled to voice that made the canary wild with rivalry, while 
a little town in France. Here he married, and his everywhere her presence was like sunshine, 
wanderings ceased. Years rolled on, time wrought Winter passed,—the sunny days of spring,—and 



"she was delighted when the gardener allowed her to assist him.” 


its changes, and at last his eldest daughter came 
to this country. She had been but a few days in 
New York when we engaged her, and she had 
but few acquaintances, but her modest appear¬ 
ance, her bright cheerful face, were sufficiently 
good recommendations, and she was soon trans¬ 
ferred to our home. Immediately she won a warm 
place m the affections of the children, so that to 
listen to French stories, or to chat in French with 
Marie, was to them no task. 


when the heats of summer came we left the city. 
How happy was Mafie in our country home! The 
squirrel and the robin were not more gay than she, 
and the honey-bee not more industrious. She was 
delighted when the gardener allowed her to assist 
him ; but, working or playing, she was always 
happy. Under the tall pines, and beneath t e 
beeches, her rippling laughter echoed, while t e 
chattering jay-birds ceased their scoldings to listen 
to its music. 
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But there came a sad day for our poor Frangaise. 
In the performance of some duty, she went into the 
laundry, her light dress came in contact with the 
fire—a shriek, a sudden bound, and she stood upon 
the breezy lawn, enveloped in flames. With des¬ 
peration she tore away the blazing fabric; help 
soon came, but not to save her from dreadful injury. 
Her face was not harmed, but her arms were shock¬ 
ingly burned. 

Her first utterance was : ‘ ‘ Oh, Madame B. ! 
Madame B. ! je ne fiourrais plus jamais, jamais 
travaillerf ” 

Kind nursing and tender care were not wanting; 
the best medical skill was employed; but to save 
her life it was decided that her right arm must be 
taken off near the shoulder. Through all her dis¬ 
tress and pain the poor girl bore herself with forti¬ 
tude that awoke the admiration of all who saw her. 
The amputation took place at the hospital, and it 
was only during the Christmas week that she came 
back to us—pale and worn, her merry smiles all 
changed into a look of anxiety. 

During her absence it had been suggested that a 
little fund be got together for her benefit. Kind 
hearts who heard her sad story gave freely, and 
before New Year’s Day there was a nice sum in hand 
for her benefit. The glad morning, and the usual 
little presents of the happy day had been exchanged. 
Marie received many little souvenirs, had given the 
children some simple tokens of her love and grati¬ 
tude, and was quite cheerful. About the house, 
however, there was an air of mystery. 

After the holiday dinner, many children of the 
neighborhood, whom Marie knew, came dropping 
in, all with some kind word for her, until twenty or 
thirty were assembled, and playing merry games. 
Marie, with her black dress, white apron, and 
white bonnet, with its single rose, moved around 
among them interesting herself in their play, until 
once more the color faintly showed itself in her 
pale cheeks. 

Suddenly, there appears from an adjoining room, 
an elephant (improvised—two boys and a shawl) 
bearing with its trunk a white envelope, and this 
elephant said: “ Marie Schalner ! oil est elle ? ” 

Going to where she stood, the envelope was held 
out to the astonished girl, and she saw the inscrip¬ 
tion : “ Pour Marie ! 300 francs. ” 


Five hundred francs! Who can picture her 
surprise, the clapping of hands, and the joy of the 
children as they crowded around her while the ele¬ 
phant disappeared in rather a disordered condition. 

Quiet came, the plays went on, when Marie was 
asked to run upstairs and bring a little box. She 
tripped away and brought it. It was opened. 
“ Quelque chose pour vous , Marie /” and, behold, 
another envelope with “300 francs ! Pour Vamour 
de Jesus.” Again, laughter and joy and clapping 
of hands, when appears upon the scene a little old 
lady, with antique dress, who demands Marie 
Schalner, for she has again 500 francs, with the 
motto: “ Diet* vousgardera toujours.” The poor 
girl is silent. She cannot express her feelings. 
She is asked to pass a paper from the piano. Be¬ 
neath it is another envelope : “ Pour Marie ! 300 
francs! Nous vous aimons beaucoup /” Tears, 
unbidden, will come to her eyes. She brushes 
them away bravely, for she had shed none in all 
her great distress. Now comes the boy—her favor¬ 
ite—with knapsack, his uncle’s war-worn epaulets 
and sword : “Je suis soldat de la France ! Ou est 
Marie?” And once more: “ Pour Marie! 300 
francs. Le Bon Dieu vous rioublier jamais ! ” 
The rush of joy, the strain, was too great,—from 
sheer happiness she burst into tears. Mrs. B. could 
wait no longer. Running to their depository, she 
seized the remaining packages, and placed them all 
in the lap of the trembling girl. 

“ Here, Marie ! The good God has not forgot¬ 
ten you. Here are five thousandfrancs! all yours, 
and with them you have the kind love and sympa¬ 
thy of all who know you ! ” 

Laughter and tears,—how closely they arc allied I 
and how they mingled on that happy day ! 

Again the holiday games went on, again song 
and story, till the shadows fell, ending the beautiful 
New Year’s Day. 

Now Marie has resumed her wonted place. She 
has become quite skillful in the use of her artificial 
arm, with her left hand writes long letters home, 
and uses her needle deftly. She arranges her simple 
toilet jauntily, ties her tasty neck-ribbons without 
assistance, does a thousand things that would seem 
impossible, and again the house is musical with her 
merry songs, which the canary in vain attempts to 
rival. 
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saturated with vinegar and spices. It was used to 
prevent infection, and was hung to the girdle or 
carried in the hands of fashionable people. This 
was the beginning of vinaigrettes.. Afteravhile, 
oranges were discarded, and little jars or cases of 
silver, with holes in the top, were used in their 
stead. 

FEED THE BIRDS. 

Here is a letter from a kind-hearted lady whose 
example is well worth following. Take a hint 
from it, my human birdies ! Notice, too, how the 
feathered creatures, in their turn, cared for their 
poor little prisoner: 

Dear Jack : Several years ago, we lived at a very beautiful place 
about four miles from Washington, near Fort Jh® 

house was built on the only level Piece ofground on the.place .there 
was a sloping terrace to our kitchen garden, down which in winter 
thef chikircn* delighted to coast, an? from which .a ™ 

cath^d fine strawberries. The winter of *6 was of unusual seventy 
for our climate, and for six weeks we had very good slngteng. Dunng 
this time the birds suffered greatly. As soon as we discovered the 
trouWe^lhe children and I filled a large wai« w.th br«d^mb 
and seed, and put it on the roof of our porch. After along .time, tw 
birds flew to the waiter and umtdly tasted the seed. Then t'^P 
their heads together and flew off. In about ten minutes they re urned 
wUh thirty SSI, who ate greedily. Then them 
between two and a brown bird was sent off He returned, DimRin^ 
Uo birds with him, one of which was set m a 

- 33 ^^ a ^fbe°^ C c 

A Happy New Year to you, my chicks 1 and f^ESfihaf'S^i^rjTbi^was a * P risoner P underS^imTS 
a good New Year too. If I were a French Jack- of punishment which seemed tobst “^ciiHdre/fed thcbinisall 
in-the-Pulpit, you should have a fine New Year’s ^^£^4*7 little creauS^ finally came by 

from me,—a card covered with all sorts of we mixed corn-meal and oats with the seed, and 

hearty, loving messages and good wishes. The 
birds tell me how in that sunny land friends send 
pretty New Year’s cards to one another,—picture- 
cards, showing the sender in the act of trundling a 
wheelbarrow, or carrying a basket, or leading a 
pony ; anything, so that it can be laden with tablets 
and bundles, each indorsed with a loving thought 
or wish. Sometimes he is shown tugging along 
with great difficulty an enormous sack of money, 
labeled 900,000,000,000,000,000 francs ! This is to 
give a faint idea of the sum he should like to bring 
to his friend, if he could get it. Nowadays, the 

French photographers can take one’s likeness in Arctlc regl0ns are Known iu u., .- . , 

this way, so that the funny card really represents would ne( f d every comfort that could be imagined 
the sender himself. in the way 0 f a house. But no. The first tiling 

Now, I should like that. So far, only the birds th Esquimaux does in his home-building is to 
know your Jack’s face, exactly; but a French clear a way the snow and ice from a spot of ground 
photographer might be able to show me as I really , he rij / ht size for his house. This he makes^as 
am, and in the very act of trundling up to your th he C an, leaving one end a little higher 

doors $973-430,240,327,800,432.00* ! Zn the other The hilher end is to serve as 

Would not that be fine ? parior and bedroom ; Slower as work-shop and 

kitchen Around this cleared spot of earth o 
STRANGE SCENT BAGS. of h ar d frozen snow are laid in such a fashion t^ 

Some of the children in the red school-house they form a low round roof, resem mg 1 . , 

made pretty scent-bags for the dear Little School- ’ -- ' u ’ av of 3 ' 

ma’am last Christmas, from directions given in St. 


card from me,—a card covered with all sorts of lessen the expense we mixed A j n .- 

V. A o^ts. Inum^ mnccnone nnrl wi«hp«. T1u> so kept our bird-table constantly spt ea d ttll mildwcather^ DE 

Yours truly, 

FIVE “THATS.” 

Dear Jack: I heard our school-teacher colder 

could be used in succession in a single sentence. She did 

it elegant English, by any means, but said thcrcwasnorulc >ng«m 

mar to forbid the use of them, if any one chose to adopt such ty 
of talking or writing. Here is a specimen of that-iness. „ 

“ Jane said that that ‘ that ’ that that boy wrote ^saconjunc^ 
Now, Jack, how would yourSr. Nicholas children paree « 

“ thatsentence ’—Yours affectionately, 

AN ESQUIMAUX HOUSE, OR HUT. 

One would think that, cold and dreadful as the 
Arctic regions are known to be, tlm . mo/1 


Nicholas, I believe; and these led her to tell 
them how, in old English times, it was quite fash¬ 
ionable to use nutmegs as a perfume. Yes, a nut- 


the'half of a hollow ball. By way of a v 
a small square of rather thin and clear ice 
into the wall. , . w : n d 

On the side of the house least ex P 0S ,. t0 
is a-long and very low passage-way leading 


meg, set in silver and decorated with pearls and open air. This passage is so low Qn t }jeir 

precious stones, often was hung from a lady’s belt, of the house have to crawl throug ^ 

like a modem scent-bottle. hands and knees. The door is only a 

Another curious scent-bag of those old days of snow. charming 

was an entire orange-skin, filled with a sponge These huts do not appear to De y 
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residences, but there are two good things about 
them. One is, that the high winds of that desolate 
region cannot possibly blow a hut over, though they 
may bury it in snow ; the other good thing is that 
no one hut can be lived in longer than a season. 
Ihe poor Esquimaux are, unfortunately, a very 
dirty people, and if they lived ever so long in one 

hTt ? e V V ° i ; ld nCVer clean iL But th e snow- 
house finally cleans itself in the most thorough 
manner, for as soon as the warm days of summer 
come !t melts away, and its inmates must set about 
building a seal-skin tent that will shelter them till 
winter comes again. 

SKIPPING-ROPES IN GLASGOW. 

✓ 



i* “ ^u her P wcre but one ppe, and these 

tm littic h ;,x; S.X y wc ^r » h ° ^wShfa^S.'S 

^ n,cholas - but 
" p «*' let me JJ? 'Si'l’he'^tUeL 5 ' ** 0nC day 1 “ id ' 



read^ ‘ m ° f phy ' however, is only lit for girls—Your affectionate 
George Henry Wirt. 

WHAT MADE THEM SO? 

talented * Human beings, considering how 

talented they are, are very foolish. If not, why do 

tea y d^ ak "°K her iving thin ^ s afraid of them y in- 
e xa d W Ai ing and confidence by their own 
first t?m#» Almost all a nimals who see men for the 

by inten.cr^K-^b 1 J em without fear - I am told 
win wenf tft t f? 1, r' S, i that when the natural >st, Dar- 
hawks thlth t !j C Gala P a S os Islands, he there found 
tame thnf^ i, neVe , r Seen men ’ and the X were so 
branchwith tif h0Ved , SOm ? °. f them g entI X off a 
came to HrinW 6 muzzI . e h,s gu n > while others 
ItS^ fr0m r a P,tcher he held in his hand, 
have been^ f ? r aerations, beasts and birds 
men t h^ l f f n de ^ eived and cruelly treated by 
Sne * t h^ Cy d haVe become sus P‘ do “ s of them, 
of Bird rW when tl)ls becomes a country 

better WC shaI1 see a change for the 
lessly on huxls may then poise themselves fear- 
shall the pha^i* 11 ^ ? ir t* bands ,* and never again 
wing stuck mf' ^^ht be see " of a poor, stiffened 
g stuck on a hat-crown as an ornament. 


A FERN THAT LOOKS LIKE A LAMB. 

In China there grows a fern which bears a curi¬ 
ous likeness to a lamb. This likeness causes En- 
glistv-speaking people who have seen it. to call it 
the Tartarian or Scythian lamb fern. It is covered 
with a dense, soft, vegetable wool, of a vellow color 
Its mam stem, covered with the woof, lies flat a 
short distance above the ground, and other hang¬ 
ing stems, look like little legs supporting it. 

BISMARCK’S DOG. 

The celebrated Prince Bismarck, I am told, has 
a wonderful dog—a large lean fellow, as black as a 
raven s wing, faithful and devoted as it is possible 
for even a dog to be. He is inseparable from his 
dark-browed master, following him everywhere, 
without taking his eyes from him. 

According to my informant, when the Prince 
is called to the Emperor’s presence, the dog 
recognizes the helmet which he wears (instead 
of his military cap), and then he does not follow 
him. He knows also that he must not accompany 
his master to the Reichstag (the German parlia¬ 
ment), whither the Prince ordinarily goes on foot. 
The dog follows him to the gate of the park, and 
then his master turns, and, raising his blue cap 
trimmed with saffron-colored galoon, says briefly 
‘‘ Reichstag ! ” The dog understands ; he lowers 
his head, droops his tail, and returns sadly to the 
house. 

THE BIGGEST FLOWER? 

I s a * etter from a bright Princeton'boy. 
The little fellow tells the simple truth of the Rafflesia, 
but still your Jack stands up for the Victoria Regia. 

It has beauty and grace, and so is entitled to rank 
mthSowers; but as this big vegetable something 
has neither, it ought to be ruled out. What say 
you, my chicks ? 

• In thejuly number of the St. Nicholas, in spealc- 

V, T Ct0 , na y° u sccm to consider it ihe giant flower 

T L d ' v a , w ^i bou R ht . 80 t0 ° until the other day. when, 
rradtng a book called The Universe,” by Mr. Pouchet, I found i 
was mistaken, and that there was a larger one. The best way to 
describe it is to quote his own words: y 

‘he flower of the Rafflesia Amoldi, a perfect monster of vege¬ 
tation, leaves all these far behind. It is found in the forests of Java 
Its , ? utl »"es and gigantic proportions separate it so 
nS V, ■ f VC T hlr }S k ?7 n - that » n s P te of the assertions cf tray, 
clers, botanists refused to believe, and persisted in looking upon the 
cobssu; as a feud fungus. The discussion did not cease tilCe of 

n aS k! Cnt L° V°n don 31111 cxamincd b y R- Brown, who 
dissipated all doubts. Each (lower was found to be comp sed of a 
fleshy mass washing from twelve to fifteen pounds. Its border, the 
circuit of which was not le s than ten feet, showed five lobes, fonning 
a gaping excavation capable of holding a dozen pints of fluid.” 

It also says that it exhales a repulsive, carrion-like smell, and that 
the Javanese prostrates himself before it and makes it almost a divin- 
ty. Vou also say of the Victoria Regia that the leaves are very 
large (eight feet); but t’ ere are some larger ones yet. The plant 
known as the Welwitschia Mirabilis has two leaves nine or ten feet 
* 15 °f a P a l e Preen color. The leaves arc sometimes much 
?V belI t 8 ’ nearl y / our y ards l on K* It crows in South-west Africa. 

£, a f 1 3111 vmUn g to ° much, so good-bye, dear Jack— I remain, 
yours truly, A , G . Cameron. 

A DOLL FOR A SIGN. 

IF you were in England, and saw a black doll 
hung up as a sign, what would you expect to find f 
Toys ? Not a bit of it. You ’d find a “ rag shop 1'’ 
What an insult to the dolls! What shall we do 
about it ? And they call it a “dolly shop,” too I 
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THE SMALLEST FROG TAKES A SWIM. 

them that they might go, if they would be careful and not get their feet 
dry. You know that when a frog is right well, his feet always feel cool 
and damp. If you ever catch a well frog you can feel his feet, and see 
if this is not so. 

So off these five frogs started, all in high glee, and bound to make 
a merry day of it. They soon reached a small woods with a pretty 
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stream running through it, and there they agreed to have their picnic. 
They hid their dinners, which they had brought with them, behind a small 
bush, and then they began to play games. They played a good many 
very nice games, suitable for little frogs, and enjoyed themselves very 
much, jumping about in the damp grass and among the wet leaves in the 

woods; for it was yet quite early in the day, and the dew was still on 

the ground. 

But after a while the sun rose higher, and the day became warmer, 
and then these little frogs did not care so much for jumping and hopping 

about on dry land. So they all sat down to rest near the edge of the 
stream. 0 

Very soon the smallest frog said he was warm and dry, and he jumped 
into the water to take a swim. 

“ Come on in ! ” he called out to the others. 44 It ’s splendid ! I did 

not know how uncomfortable it was out there.” 

“ Oh, ho!” said the oldest frog, “we’re not going in the water. We 
can do that any day. Don’t you know this is a picnic ? ” 

“Yes, I know it is, and that’s the reason I want to have all the fun 
I can. You had better come in before your feet get dry, and you make 
yourselves sick.” 

The other frogs thought that this little fellow was very silly. One of 
them turned her back on him and would not have a word to say to him. 
The second largest frog grinned at him until his mouth stretched out nearly 
as wide as his body, and said : 

“ You must be a simpleton ! Going in to swim when we are out on 
a picnic, and want to have a good time doing things that we don’t do 
every day. You might as well have staid at home.” 

But the little frog did not mind what the others said. He just swam 
about and enjoyed himself. 

The other frogs thought that this was very ridiculous and improper, 
but as they looked at him he seemed so comfortable in the clear, cool 
stream, that they almost wished it was yesterday or to-morrow, or some 
day which was not a picnic-day, so that they might go in too. 

Sometimes the little frog came out and wanted to play. But they did 
not care about playing, and as the day wore on they began to feel so 
badly that they agreed to consider that the picnic was over. 

The minute this was settled the five frogs sprang altogether into the 
air and came down splash / into the water. 

Oh how delightful and cool it was ! 
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“No more picnics for me ! ” cried the widest-mouthed fellow. “ I go 
in for enjoying myself.” 

“Well,” said the little frog, “I don’t see why we can’t have a picnic 
without thinking that we must do something uncommon all the time. I 
think that frogs can often have lots more fun doing the things that they 
do every day, than when they try to do something that they are not 
used to.” 

That was a very wise little frog. 



BROKEN TOYS. 

A little girl, just four years old, 
Had many a pretty toy, * 

And did not try to keep them nice, 
But only to destroy. 

Her mother’s scissors she would get 
And clip the things she found, 

1 ill cloth and pictures on the floor, 
Cut into bits, lay round. 

Her family of dolls, alas ! 

When they were put to bed, 

This one had lost a leg or arm, 
And that would have no head. 

One day, a darling doll came home, 
The prettiest in the world, 

Its eyes so blue, its cheeks so red, 
Its fair locks neatly curled. 
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But in one week how sad a wreck, 

For all its cost and care ! 

Its legs and arms and nose were gone, 
And its poor head was bare. 



THE SHELF OF BROKEN TOYS. 

Then her papa hung up a shelf, 

And placed there in a row 
Her broken toys, and, oh! they made 
A very ugly show. 

But when the mischiefs she had done 
This little girl had seen, 

Oh, then she cried and said: “Mamma, 
How naughty I have been ! ” 
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MOTHER GOOSE OPERETTA. 

(In Three Scenes , founded upon the Story of “Bobby Shaftoe") 

By G. B. Bartlett. 


Characters and Costumes. 

Five or more pairs of boys and girls as peasants—with bright skirts, 
laced bodices, high-crowned muslin caps, or any picturesque costumes 
for the girls; knee-breeches with broad suspenders, and white shirts 
(no coats), straw hats with bright ribbons, for the boys. 

Herbert has a suit of same style as the other peasants, over which 
he has a short coat trimmed with yellow braid. 

Bobby Shaftoe also has a coat, much plainer than Herbert’s; he 
has light curly hair, and wears large tin, or silver-paper, buckles at 
his knees. In Scene III. he wears a sailor’s suit 

Marie, blue skirt, pink bodice, high cap with many ribbons. 

All except Herbert carry covered baskets, which (if in season) can 
have vines of clematis hanging from them and falling over the shoul¬ 
ders of the peasants, many of whom carry them on their heads. One 
table, three chairs, and one spinning-wheel will be needed. If the 
actors cannot ring, the singing may be performed by concealed per¬ 
sons. 

Scene I. 


Peasant girl enters in great haste, and sings: 

“ Marie, have you heard the news ? 

Our dear friend has had the blues, 

And has sailed upon a cruise— 

Our dear Bobby Shaftoe!” 

Marie rises in confusion, upsets the wheel, and sings: 

“ Bobby Shaftoe gone to sea! 

And no message left for me? 

Oh, it cannot, cannot be ! 

Dearest Bobby Shaftoe! ” 

She cries, leaning her head on the shoulder of her friend, and the 
two girls sing in duet: 

“ Bobby Shaftoe’s cone to sea, 

Silver buckles on his knee; C thee, 

But he ’ll come back again to) me. 

Pretty Bobby Shaftoe! ” 

End of Scene II. 


The peasants are heard ringing outside; the chorus grows loud 
slowly, and they enter, march twice around and form in a semicircle, 
and sing, to the tune of “ Dearest May: ” 

“ It is the pleasant twilight, the sun is setting slow, 

As homeward from our daily task with merry step wc go. 
Chorus. It is the close of day; 

With hearts so light and gay, 

In merry row, we homeward go, 

To rest at close of day. ” 

After singing, they slowly march out, and the music slowly dies 
away. Bobby and Marie, who have remained as if in earnest con¬ 
versation, come forward and sing, to the tune of “ Lightly row,” 
«* Yankee Doodle,” or any other that may be suited to the words: 

Bobby. “ Dearest, will you marry me ? 

For you know how I love thee! 

Tell me, darling, will you be 

The wife of Bobby Shaftoe ? ” 

Marie. “ Robert, pray don’t make me say 
What l’ve told you twice to-day; 

Let us true friends always stay— 

No more, Bobby Sbaftoc! ” 

Bobby. “ If you will not marry me, 

I will go away to sea, 

And you never more shall be 

Aught to Bobby Shaftoe! ” 

Marie. " Dear Bobby, you will never go, 

For you’ve often told me so! 

You will not go far, I know! 

Good-bye, Bobby Shaftoe ! ” 


Scene III. 

Three years are supposed to have passed. Marie sits very sadly 
at work. Herbert enters and leans over her chair. Herbert sings; 


‘ Marie, why so cold to me ? 

I was ever true to thee. 

Bobby Shaftoe’s lost at sea; 

Give up Bobby Shaftoe 1 


Marie. “ No, he is not lost at sea! 

Fate cannot so cruel be 
As to tear away from me 

My own Bobby Shaftoe! 

Herbert. “ Pray, consent my wife to be! 

For I know he's lost at sea, 

And you ’ll never, never be ^ f 


Marie kneels down, resting her head on the chair, as if in tears, 
and sings, very sadly: 


“ If he’s dead or lost at sea, 

I can never care for thee; 

Live or dead, I ’ll faithful be, „ 

And true to Bobby Shaftoe! 


Bobby comes rushing in, dressed as a sailor. Marie runs toward 
him in rapture. 


Bobby. “ Darling, I’ve come back from sea, 
I’ve come back to marry thee. 

For I know you’re true to me— 
True to Bobby Shaftoe. 


Bobby runs away, as if in anger. Marie looks after him, smiling, 
as if expecting him back; grows anxious, follows the way he went 
a few steps, then turns and sadly goes in the opposite direction. 
Herbert enters from the direction in which Bobby ran, and follows 
Marie, as if he had been listening to the conversation. End of 
Scene I. 


Scene II. 

Marie enters very sadly, goes to the table at left, takes up knitting- 
work, throws it down impatiently, draws spinning-wheel to the right 
of the room, begins to spin and sing. 

“ Toil is sweet when hearts arc light, 

Sunshine follows darkest night; 

Always when the heart is nght, 

Trouble will not linger.” 


Marie. “Yes. I always cared for thee! 

Ana now you have come from sea, 

We shall always happy be, „ 

Dearest Bobby Shaftoe. 

Peasants enter and shake hands with Bobby, then f or ® Vjj 5 
around him and Marie, and after dancing, sing t* the tune o 
cst May: ” 

“We welcome home our comrade, 

To love and peace and rapture ui 
Chorus. O happy day! with 1 

We joyous sing in n f 
O happy, happy day! ” 

Note .—In the dialogue, the first ringer rings one half of the **' 
and the other concludes it 
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A QUEER WAY OF WRITING. 

Away down in the south-eastern comer of the Mediterranean Sea 
is Egypt, a country of absorbing historic interest Before the founda¬ 
tions of the magnificent temples of Athens were laid, Egypt was in 
its maturity of grandeur and prosperity; and while the site of what 
we call ancient Rome was yet an uninhabited waste, the land of the 
Pharaohs was already in its old age. Surrounded on every side by 
seas, and mountains, and almost impassable deserts, it was by nature 
defended from the approach of enemies, and seemed intended by 
Providence for the abode of a favored people. Watered by a noble 
river, which traversed its entire length from north to south, it was as 
fertile as a garden, though rain was 
almost as unknown within its bor¬ 
ders as snow is in the tropics. Every 
year, the river overflowed its banks, 
and covered the surrounding coun¬ 
try ; and when the waters gradually 
subsided, they left upon the land the 
rich soil which the stream had borne 
from the table-lands of Abyssinia. 

Thus Egypt became the great gran¬ 
ary of the world in ancient times. 

You remember the story of Jacob and 
his sons as recorded in the Bible, 
where it is said that when a famine 
prevailed in the land of Canaan, the 
patriarch heard that there was " com 
tn Egypt," and sent down to get 
some of it And for many centuries 
the Mediterranean was dotted with 
vessels carrying to other nations the 
products of the valley of the Nile. 

So you sec that in old times, Egypt 
was a place of great importance to 
almost all the known world, and you 
will find the study of its history, as 
told by its monuments and their in- 
interesting 

ally to call 

your attention to in relation to Egypt 
is one of its systems of writing. I 
say one, because the Egyptians were 
not satisfied with less than three; 
one, the hieratic , used solely by the 
priests; another, the enchorial , or 
popular, used by the people gen¬ 
erally ; and the hieroglyphic. This 
term is derived from two Greek 
words, meaning “ sacred" and "to 
carve; " and literally means “ sacred 
writing," the priests in old times be¬ 
ing the chief, if not the only, writers. 

It is commonly used, however, in the 
sense of “picture-writing;” that is, 
conveying ideas by pictures of ani¬ 
mate or inanimate objects. In its 
earliest use, the Egyptians were 
probably contented merely to make 
a direct imitation; thus a picture of 
a man would mean a man, and a 
picture of a camel would mean a 
camel. This is very well, so far as 
it goes. If you saw a representa¬ 
tion of a man with a big stick run¬ 
ning after a small boy, you would 
at once know that the artist intended 
it to be understood that the boy 
would probably get a whipping. But you would also see that the 
picture gave you no other information about the matter. Doubtless 
some Egyptians noticed this, and so the system was further perfected 
by making the signs symbolic; that is, causing the representation of 
one object to convey the idea of another. For instance: if the boy in 
the supposed case were the son of the man, an egg would be drawn 
alongside of him, an egg being understood by the Egyptians to indi¬ 
cate such a relationship. Still, however, the system was open to 
Peater improvement, and so the next step was to make the symbols 
tK 1 ' l ^ at to m *ke them stand for the sound of a letter in 
the alphabet _ Now you will perhaps wonder how a picture of a 
goose,, or a chicken, or a lion, could serve to represent a letter; but 
y?u "uh see that the plan adopted was very simple, and very intelli¬ 
gible. The main principle of it was this: to find out what alphabet¬ 
ic I s meant by the picture of any object, take the name of 

’ c *P l !? e Egyptian dialect, and th c first letter of such name 

j* the letter indicated by the picture. Thus, in the ancient Egyptian 
*anguage, tot means “ hand; ” so that if we find a drawing of a 


senpuons, one of the most, 
in the records of the earth. 
But what I wish especi 



hand, it stands for T. that being the initial letter of tot. Or, mooladj 
means " owl," and the picture of an owl represents M. 

Of course, by this method, each letter of the alphabet could be rep¬ 
resented by any object of whose name it was the initial; but the 
Egyptians did not take any word, merely because it happened to suit 
in this respect alone. Sometimes they selected names because the 
objects to which they belonged could be more symmetrically arranged 
in a picture; sometimes they chose a figure which, while it expressed 
the desired letter, also denoted some quality which belonged both to 
the object delineated and to the person or thing whose name it was 
used to spell. To illustrate: suppose we could bring a mummy back 
to life, teach him the English language, and then ask him to write 
the word "America’’ in hieroglyphics. If he proved to be a very 
intelligent mummy, willing to adapt himself to new circumstances, he 
would proceed _ thus, using English words, and choosing them with 
reference to their symbolic meanings: 

A. He would draw an asp —symbolic of "sovereignty.” 

M. He would select a mace — indicative of "military dominion.” 

E. An eagle, as it is a part of our national arms, and means 
"courage.” 

R. A ram —emblematic of frontal power, or "intellect.’’ 

I. An infant would typify the youth, and as yet undeveloped power 
of this country. 

C. A cahe—xhc consecrated bread of the Egyptians—significant of 
a civilized region. 

A. The amaranth —typical of " eternal life.” 

Thus he would have drawn pictures of the following objects: 


Asp, 

Mace, 
Eagle, 
Ram, 
Infant, 
Cake, 
Amaranth, 


symbolic of 


. Sovereignty. 
.Military Dominion. 
Courage. 
Intelligence. 

Youth. 

Civilization. 

. Perpetuity. 


You sec that the initial letters of the names of the objects spell the 
word "America." Under the picture would be drawn a diagram, 
somewhat like two rough-hewn boot-jacks placed side by side, that 
being the Coptic character meaning "country.” I ought to sav, 
though, that tnc Egyptians had a disagreeable habit of omitting the 
vowels in writing nieroglyphics, so that America would be written 
with the symbols for " M. R C.,” and the sign for "country." 

With such a method of writing as this, an Egyptian school—had 
there been any—would have been a funny sight. Imagine the 
teacher calling out, “First class in spelling, stand up!” and a row 
of boys make their appearance, each armed with a Diecc of chalk, or 
some similar article that would make a mark. Then, when the 
teacher gave out a word, a boy would step up to the blackboard of 
that period—whatever it was—and spell the word by drawing figures 
of cats, and dogs, and any other objects which his fancy suggested. 
I think we should have laughed at the sight. 

Upon the whole, I rather think our mode of writing and spelling 
is preferable to that of the Egyptians; but the construction of such a 
system as theirs, at such an early period in die age of the world, 
snows vast ingenuity and a high degree of civilization. H. R. c. 


ON THE CLOSING OF THE CENTENNIAL. 

Close the gates! A nation’s grand pastime is o’er! 

The goods must be again embarked lor Europe’s sunny shore. 
Send back to England all her large display of products fair,— 
Her china, silks, and jewels; her emblazoned silver-ware. 

Do not forget the pictures—Landseer’s "Lions, ’ and the rest. 
We thank thee, Mother England, for the good and kindly zest 
And interest thou hast shown us in our bright Centennial glee 
And we send thee back thy products in safety o’er the sea. 


France! we proffer thee our thanks for thy glorious display 
Thou fair and sunny land! how bright has been thy day! 

Thy tapestries are marvelous, thy jewels wondrous fan-. 

Thy dresses and fine bronzes and painted china rare! 

Well hast thou done thy part; and we pray that thou mayst see 
Full many years of glorious peace. Fair France, farewell to thee! 


Italia! thy display has matched the very fairest there; ( 

The peace we have so long enjoyed, may’t be thy lot to share. 
Thy bronzes and mosaics, thy gems and sculptures old. 

Thy wondrous old collections, are worth a wealth untold. 

And now we send them back again, in the hope that thou mayst see 
Them safely landed on thy shores. Farewell, O Italy! 


Germania next, thy fair display has called forth praises rare. 
Thy porcelain and thy painted tiles, thy toys and silver-ware, 
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Are wondrous fair. Wc give thee thanks for all that thou hast done. 
And now, Germania, fare thee well, thou bright land of the sun . 


Ye nations all! accept our thanks. God grant ye all may sec 
Long centuries of prosperous life and glorious liberty! 


Nor think America forgets your interest and your zeal; 

She offers up most heartfelt prayers for your good luck and weaL 
Farewell to all! and Heaven grant that when we meet again, 

It may be still to sing that song of peace on earth to men! 

a. r. c. (aged 14). 



TOTTIE’S CALENDAR. 


Therk are five fingers on each little hand; 
Five jolly holidays all through the land. 
There is May-day so sweet, jolly “Fourth" 


(Drawn by a Young Contributor.) 


Thanksgiving and Christmas, for girls and for boys; 

And New Year's so brimful of hope and goodUheer,- __ 

Merrv Christmas to all, and a Happy New Year. 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


** The Minuet "—our frontispiece for this month- is such a beauti¬ 
ful picture, that our young readers will all be glad to know something 
about the artist. It is copied from a picture by John Everett Millais, 
a celebrated English painter, born in 1829, who became distinguished 
even in his boyhood. At the age of nine he gained a medal from the 
Society of Art in his native town. At eleven, he entered the school 
of the Royal Academy, where, after three years, he took another 
prize. In 1846, he exhibited his first picture at the Academy, and 
the next year, when only eighteen, he obtained the gold medal for 
the best oil painring. Since that rime Mr. Millais has painted many 
beautiful and famous pictures, and is now one cf the most noted of 
London painters. “The Minuet” is among the most graceful and 
pleasing of his works. He is one of the founders of the modem 
Pre-Raphaelite school of art. In addition to his labors with the bmsh, 
he has employed part of his time in illustrating books and magazines. 


Ship “St. Mary’s,” off Cape May, N. J., Oct 17, 1876. 

Dear St. Nicholas: It would have done the hearts of the vast 
army of bird-defenders good to have seen our ship off the New Jersey 
coast October 15th. The r.ight before, while our watch was on deck, 
a strong nor’west gale set in, and shortened our visit to the Centen¬ 
nial Exhibition by a number of days, for it drove us out to sea, and 
wc arc still some forty miles from land. The gale lasted for two days 
and nights, being the heaviest the last night. 

Our watch was on deck from midnight to four a. m., and as the 
dawn drove off the mists and clouds, we saw that we were not the 
only unfortunates blown to sea, for we could see b'rds on deck, in the 
rigging, and even on the deck below. Some of the boys commenced 
chasing them, but the officer of the deck was a bird-delender at heart, 


and forbade any interfering with the tired ^ekllows, “ d 
them less timid than usual, a few getting *° m toftyo 
the boys’ shoulders, and allow themselves «> }*«“***. discovered 
One little fellow, called a Cape May warbler , 1 Kme at 

the source of the warmth he felt and spent a gooddedl ofh 
the side .-f the pipe fiom the ship s galley, mtmbCTof birds blown 
following list will give you a faint idea of the • " lw0 crow 

to sea in a storm and lost Four warblers, two chip^.^ ^ 
blackbirds, a wild r ^eon, two wax-wings, two ^ h i R hholder, 

woodpeckers, a robin, a golden-crested wren, j, ow many 

eighteen in all, of my own counting, and I do not * ^ one died 

I miss d. One was caught by a high wave andI ( ^ e s hip t31 

in captivity, and another still lives; but the r»ts This 

equal to the task, when they left us, the larger birds g g ^ tur . 
mor. ing we were honored by a passing view.of, j ovcr the 
ties we ever saw outside of a restaurant, swinim _____ w j t jj their 
great waves, and every now and then cutting < l u ”* n Jr.u em on their 
white flippers in the air, as a cunning old roller turned Wem 
broad brown backs. . , •» which mean* 

“All hands” have just been “piped to hammocks, n,| e>s o 1 
get and make your beds, and go to sleep as soon P 
must close this letter. ^ 18 ^ 6 . 

Since the letter above was written, we got a cas pA R g 

the beautiful Delaware River, watching the ^ 0 ff WM* 

their living freight to Phi.adelphia, and are nowanch 
street, Philadelphia. f ,, ftU id like to visit 

Perhaps some of the St. Nicholas young folk v 0 rk next winter, 
the ship at Twenty-third street wharf, E. R., New* Kes »t the 
and we would be glad to have them come. ¥ fight). ■?“ 

wharf, is reached by the Twenty-third strwt w ^^ it 
there is nothing but a firm covered bndge to walk ^-pectfuSy. 

Wc will get back about the 10th of December.—^ ^ ROCHA** 
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Geo. E. M.—It is impossible to answer, or even notice, one-fiftieth 
of the letters received from our young correspondents, but we en¬ 
deavor to give attention to those questions which appear to possess 
the greatest general interest. 


n r . Lyons, October 22, 1876. 

Dear Little Schoolmaam: My brother was out hunting the 
other day; he shot six ducks at one shot, and one of them had four 
lees, two or thein were smaller than the othcrsf, and were ru-ht at the 
side of its tail Don’t you think that was pretty queer ! 1 will send 
you a few feathers from its wings to put in your hat. 

Lucy M. Everett. 


Dear Editor: I have been to see Santa Claus. You sec we 
nave heard so much dunng this last year of panics and specie pay¬ 
ment, fadures and hard times, and everybody has looked so blue, 
that 1 feared a little for my old friend's prosperity. I found him walk- 
ing up and down his den talking to himself after this wise : 

1° give, or not to give ? " that is the question. Whether better 
tis to suffer the slings and arrows of neglected childhood, or to take 
toys against a row of stockings and so with filling leave them. I 
c, CVe ««M VC ?ft L hem .’ and how “ n 1 ! Do 1 not hear my children 
say Nowis the winter of our discontent made glorious Christmas 
uy this good St Nick, and all the clouds that lowered round the year 
‘ n f .. 5 , d i e P . recess L of » stocking buried ! ” Oh, thou departing spirit 
°t 76! thmkest thou because thou art impecunious there shall be no 
more dolLs and drums ? 


Should’st thou ask me whence these keepsakes, 
Whence these presents and donations, 

With the odors of the toy-shop, 

With the damp and dew of book-stores, 

Wjth the crunching of confections, 

With the shout of nappy voices, 

Saying ever “ Merry Christmas! ” 

With their frequent repetitions, 

And their sweet reverberations,— 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

From the baskets of the mothers, 

From the needles of the sisters, 

From the pockets of the uncles, 

From the hands of aunts and cousins. 

From the shops of jolly Dutchmen, 

From the stores of Yankee Doodle,— 

Chnstmas shall be merry Christmas still. 

I travel off across the land 
Between the dark and daylight, 

I hurry up among the roofs 
And slip beneath the skylight 

I clamber out upon the eaves 
And pass within the dormers. 

By twenty grates, a little store. 

And all the chimney corners. 

I steal by halls and parlor doors 
With many a sweet reminder, 

* jfepk the spreading Christmas-trees 
That grow for happy kinder. 

And so to all the children bring 
My guesses good and clever, 

*r , men ma y come and men may go, 

I m Santa Ciaus forever. R. J. 


roofs, without snow. Would it were possible to hear at least an echo 
from over the sea of the “ MerTy Christmas to all, and to all a good- 
H!5. ’ which will be repented by a host of your young admirers. 
I his wild and romantic Brittany would please St. Nicholas, I am 
chimneys the ° therC QrC hosts of children, and temptingly large 

But the French children have their Christmas also; and they think 
the infant Jc u? comes to them. Instead of stockings, they place 
shoes to receive their gifts. 

I have seen to-day a new French baby, and a French baby is as 
pretty as a French baby-doll—not a young lady doll. The babies 
arc so rolled in flannel, and then folded about with muslin, as the 
petals of a rose are folded, that they resemble in form an Indian 
papoose, and they may be handled in the same way without the 
slightest danger of injury. They a’l wear caps. With the peasant 
class the caps are retained until they give place to the coif. 

It is an amusing sight to see l.ttle girls of five or six years of age 
trudging along the country roads with their mothers,—an exact copy 
in miniature,—with long dresses, coifs, and kerchiefs folded across the 
breast The wooden shoes or sabots, which move up and down at 
each step, do not seem to impede their pro.^ress or engross their atten¬ 
tion. I have often seen children six or seven years old walking and 
knitting at the same time. The habits of industry so early acquired 
are retained, and when old enough they will go to market, very pict- 
uresquely, conducting the horse and knitting, seated in a square two- 
wheeled car, with fresh green cabbages and golden carrots forming a 
background; or as fishwomen, carrying the basket on the head—still 
knitting. 1 here is for a stranger much that is picturesque and inter- 
estxng in this ancient duchy of Brittany—churches, chateaux, and 
ruins, all well worth a visit from those who come to France. 

The.bells are ringing for the midnight mass. Here, as in your 
midst, it is the same beautiful fete we celebrate. 

** There's a tumult of joy 
O’er the wonderful birth, 

For the Virgin’s sweet boy 
Is the Lord of the earth. 

Sincerely your friend, 

F. G. D. de T. 


Minnih Nichols. —Your fraud is discovered. Never send any¬ 
thing to St. Nicholas again. 


Dear St. Nicholas: Please write my name down among the 
Bird-defenders. I have never been to school. I have lain on my 
back in bed nearly a year, so papa lets me keep birds. We have 
a canary, a goldfinch, and a bob’link. The St. Nicholas is my 
delight, and I wish very much to sec my name in it. I am eight 
years old.—Yours truly, Joe H. Dennis. 


May A. Milligan, Beulah Strong, and several others, have sent 
us interesting letters about their trips to the “ Centennial.” 


Our readers will be interested, we know, in the following letter 
written by a dear little girl, who died before her pleasant words 
reached us. Her heart-stricken mother writes: “ I thought perhaps 
the children would like to see the li.tle letter written by my precious 
child, now an angel in Heaven. She wrote it some time since, being 
prompted to do so, after reading the letters in St. Nicholas written 
by little girls of about her own age, but delayed sending it” 


n..„ ~ XT Fimsteijc, France, night before Christmas, ’75. 
cniinH^. ••.Nicholas: Have you'passcd a Christmas in a foreij 
wish t ^ , „ W * dl0Ut dear n,e f cs an <i nephews, or brothers and sisters, 
If yoUr . own language, “A Merry, Merry Christmas! 
even rr.™° U cann ot know how much joy may be expressed—may 1 
cannot ^« niCa i led to , ano . ther ~ b y repeating those three words. Y< 
Ereetimr k° rea . e ;what joy your Christmas number, with its mer 
In “ as c , amc d to hundreds who have received it 
“ Jt vou* C *' £‘}e-day is the first day of the new year, ar 

formal Sou),a * te u,,e bonne e i heureuse anne'e” seems cold ar 
"Hann« v”* accustomed to our hearty “Merry Christmas” ar 
un vinnn« rY. Only to utter the Christmas greeting brim 

STf “ Mamma in her kerchief and I in my cap,”-of litt 
looker! Ced 50 ncar _die chimney comer they cannot be ove 

on the rnnf r 8 u ner ° US Santa Claus. I fancy I hear the prancin 
curtain* iT u in ?P at { cn t reindeer. I am tempted to draw tl 
Sw’rk Cn the chamber, and watch for “ the jolly old elf.” 
American^*!a strong desire, a lively faith, are necessary' to enable 1 
not come tn to in Ve a V, S* , lcrc ( ro . m our friend, for St. Nicholas do< 
deer' n*rk« “ n l |F an y\ Perhaps it is not cold enough for his tiny reii 
per ps his sleigh would not glide on the steep, irregular slai 


Dear St. Nicholas: Last Christmas my papa asked me which 
I had rather have, a large doll or St. Nicholas? I told him that I 
had rather have St. Nicholas, and he said that everybody was 
praising it He commenced taking it forme in January last. As 
that other little girl says—whose name is Mary Eichelberger—I can 
scarcely wait until it comes. I had a thousand times rather have St. 
Nicholas than a doll. I was thinking the other day that I would so 
like to havp the next book. I like that story about “The Cat and the 
Countess ” I would like to know if the countess ever got her cat 
again. I hope to sec my letter in the St. Nicholas. Good-bye. I 
am only in my eleventh year. My name is Lulie Fowler. I live in 
the town of Snow Hill, Worcester County, Maryland. ___ 

Lulie Fowler. 


Morgantown, N. C. 

Dear St. Nicholas: Perhaps some of your readers who have 
been amused by the account of Mother Mitchd’s wonderful tart, 
would like to hear of a cake almost as large that was once cooked 
and eaten by real men, very greedy, perhaps, but belonging to king¬ 
doms that we find on our maps. This cake was baked at the Camp 
of Radewitz, where, in 1730, King August the Strong, of Poland, 
gave an entertainment, lasting a month, at which Frederick the Great 
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and his father were chief guests, with a crowd of lesser folk, all the 
titled people, and the famous people of Europe. It was fourteen ells 
long by six broad, and at the center half an ell thick. There were 
five thousand eggs in it; thirty-six bushels of sound flour: one tun 
of milk, one tun of yeast, one ditto of butter; crackers and ginger¬ 
bread-nuts, for fillet or trimming, ran all round. After a public din¬ 
ner, given to all these great folk and thirty thousand soldiers, this 
cake was brought into the field on a wooden frame drawn by eight 
horses. It was cut up by a carpenter, with a gigantic knife, the han¬ 
dle resting on his shoulder, who received a signal from the head of 
the Boarcfof Works before cutting each slice. How Mother MitchePs 
tart was cooked we shall not know until December, but I suspect 
that, like this, it was baked by machinery. The whole account of 
the Camp of Radcwitz, which is very interesting, may be found in 
Carlyle’s “Life of Frederick the Great,” vol. 2, book vti, chap. iii. 

Mary F. Dickson. 

Our many Little-Corporal subscribers will be glad to know that 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller has expressly dedicated to them a 
delightful little book, called “ What Tommy Did,” and just as full of 
bright things as a little book can be. It is prettily issued by S. C. 
Griggs & Co., of Chicago, and we heartily wish it success. 

One of the brightest and daintiest holiday books that we have seen 
this season is “ Bits of Talk for Young Folks,” by H. H., published 
by Roberts Brothers, of Boston. Its few pictures are good, its many 
stories are better, and its beautiful poems and legends arc best of all. 
Our boys and girls will find some old friends in it 


The following books have been received ; 

From Macmillan & Co., New York: “Johnnykins and the Gob¬ 
lins," by Charles Leland—“CarrotsMust a Little Boy,” by Ennis 
Graham—“ My Young Alcides,” by Charlotte M. Yonge. 

From S. R. Wells & Co., New York: “ David and Anna Mat- 
son,” by Abigail Scott Dunning—” How to Sing; or, The Voice, 
and How to Use It," by W. H Daniell. 

From Loring’s, Boston: “Sam’s Chance" and “Jack’s Ward," 
both by Horauo Alger, Jr. 

From E. Steiger, New York: “Friedrich Froebel,” by Matilda 
H. Kriege—“ Froebel’s Kindergarten Occupations.” 

From Ward, Lock & Tyler, London : “Bluebeard’s Widow and 
her Sister Anne,” by Sabilla Novello. 

From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia: “ Snowed-up ” and “ Frank 
in the Forecastle,” by Hariy Castlemon. 

From Carleton & Co., New York: “A Comic History of the 
United States," by L. Hopkins. 

From Lee & Shepard, Boston: “ Fret-sawing and Wood-caning,” 
by George A. Sawyer. 

From the New York Bird Store, Boston: “Holden’s Book on 
Birds,” by Charles F. Holden. 

From Han scorn & Co., New York: “ Song of America, and Miaoi 
Lyrics,” by V. Voldo. 

From the American Tract Society, New York : “ Her Little World,” 
by Sarah E. Chester—“Almost a Woman" and “A Happy Sum¬ 
mer; or, The Children’s Journey,” by S. Annie Frost—'‘The 
Romance of the Streets,” by a London Rambler—” May Stanhope 
and Her Friends," by Margaret E. Sangster—“A Night and a Day’’ 
and “The Storm of Life, by Hesba Stretton—“ Under Shelter,’ 
by Annette Lucille Noble—“The Victory Won," by C. S. M.— 
“ Ruthie’s Venture,” by the author of “A Summer in the Forest”— 
and “ Little Stories for Good Little People.” 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN DECEMBER NUMBER. 


Rebus. —“ There is a tide in the aflairs of men, which, taken'at the 
flood, leads on to fortune.” 

Charade. —Independent. 

Double Diagonal Puzzle.— Butterfly, Asclepias. 

Babylonia 
dUstbruSh 
b uTterCu p 
floTiLlas 
magnEtizb 
comPaRing 
blItheFul 
bAnderoLe 
Secretary 

Easy Diamond Puzzle.— s 
cat 


N 

Hidden Word-Square.— 

cadet 

arena 

D E H A R 

enact 

tarts 

Cross-Word Enigma.—L iberty. 

Transpositions. —1. Repeated—a pet deer. 2. It is a camel— 
3. I creep pierce. 4. Anguish—in a gush. 5. Resist a 


calamities, j. * j, JC iv.c. 4. /xnguisn—in a gush, s 

—satires. 6 J 

Easy Enigma Story. -Sweetbriar Rose.-Strawberries, roses, 
air, sweet, briars, saw, two, browse, its, robs, barrow, bow, arrow, 
breast, bars, somer, it, roses, berries. 

Square-Word. iris 

rose 
isle 

. „ SEED 

Anagram Proverbs.—i. “Asgreen as grass. 


As busy as a 

C r CCtly ALL tbe P uzzlcs in the November number. 


bee.” 3. “As cold as charity." 4. “As mad as a March hare. 
5. “As nimble as a cow in a cage.” 

Riddle.—T uesday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday. 

Easy Decapitations.—i. Beagle, eagle, a. Bear, ear. r F<w» 
ox. 4. Goat, oat. 5. Swine, wine. 6. Weasel, easel. 7. Lark, ark. 
8. Plover, lover. 

Classical Double Acrostic.— Virgil, jEneid. 

V —irgin— A 
I —ren- E 
R—hiutho—N 
G —lauc— E 
I —nfer— I 
L—ycome—D 

Word Syncopations.— 1. Terrier—err, tier. 2. Leveret—ever, 
let 3. Lawless-awl, less. 4. Flashy—ash, fly. 5- Pageant-age, 
pant 6. Tartan—art, tan. 7. Tendon—end, ton. 8. Swinging— 
wing, sing. 

Double Acrostic.— Biscay, Naples. 

B — aro— N 
I —ow— A 
S —tirru— P 
C —ow— L 
A —ppl— E 

Y —e— S 

Mathematical Puzzle.—C ivil. - 

A Christmas Puzzle.—i. Spectacle-case (specked A—clk— 
ace). 2. Cup and saucer (C upon saw— cer). 3. Shawl (jsH—a /• 
4. Foot-rest (foot—rest). 5. Breast-pin (B—rest—pin), o. UianM 
—A—rye) 7 . Vase (V-ace). 8 Tidy (tied £)• 9 - Book-ma* 

(book—mark). 10. Portemonnaie (P o’er T—money'). «• , 

scales (letters K, L, S). 12. Eye-glasses (I—glosses). 13- | , 

case (pence—L—K's). 14. Easel (E's L). 15. ■Boa ( bow-A ■ £ 
Ear-rings (ear [of com|—rings). 17. Bouquet (bow K). *»• . 

(lock—Et). 19. Checker-board (checker bored). 20. Cm 
(clubs—K—eights). 21. Base-ball (B—ace—B—awl). 22. S - 
olas (St.— nickel—AS). 23. Jockey Club (J?T"k cy "lJ inN) 
Candy (can—D). 25, 26. Violin, accordeon (vial in a cord 


Answers to Special Puzzles 
T. Marshall Jossclyi 
'* Little B.,” Forrest 


elvn t « N Number were received, previous to Novembe 

rest F Harric Y m \ T Ale *» ‘ Ella G. Condie, Walter T. Lucas, “ Beth, Alice n. moore, Ctevcns, 

3 “ Fi;„& 5 ! argU !, n « a - Nc . wton > J- E- Hill, Archie C. Wellington, Josie M. Brown, Emma Elliott, Nessie E ^ 
uns, Elizabeth Shcrrerd. Beniamin TovU, u_» c.__i r>. j _® * nfl HiiHetrarrfe Sterling. Ora I* 


to November 18, from Helen Green, B«sre 
“ ■ Alice B. Moore, Brawerd P- 


Rachel E. Hutchins PliTok-fk «-.«ewton, j. E. Mill, Archie C. WelUngton, Josie M. Brown, Emma Elbow, now 

Ndlfo ^t^n A^e?M^ bhCrT ^’ B ? nja ? un Ta y !or . Howard Steel Rodgers! Allfe Bertram, Hildegaxde String, Ora 1 
ChSnSTffiS cS Willie^ J c A : WiUie Dibb'ee, Clyde Fitch, W. C Spencer, Mary W. Wa&worth, 

napman, *red Look, WUhc Dunn, Arthur D. Smith, Sallie E. Hewit, OUver Everett, and Bessie Taylor. 


Katharine 
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REBUS, No. 1. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


ENIGMA. 



Across : 1 A consonant. 2. Distant. 3. A city in Europe. 4. A 
precious stone. 5. A consonant. 

Downward: x. A consonant. 2. A fruit. 3. A city in the United 
States. 4. An animal. 5. A consonant. black prince. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. My 1 and to is an article; my 
3, 4, and 7 is an animal; my 3, 12, 8, and 13 is a kind of bread; my 
5, 9, and 7 is a pronoun; my 11, 12, 3, ana 14 is a kind of grain; 
my 2, 6, 2. and to is a building. My whole is the name of a Presi- 
dent of the United States. j. j. t. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


My first is in hand, but not in eye; 

My second is in breath, but not in sigh ; 

My third is in pencil, but not in pen ; 

My fourth is in peacock, and also in hen ; 

My fifth is in plant, but not in tree; 

My sixth is in latch, but not in key; 

My whole is a girl’s name. M. s. 


Behead and curtail words having the following significations: x, 
a liquor ; 2, a leave-taking ; 3, long, thin pieces : 4, dances; 5, cun¬ 
ning ; and leave a diamond puzzle composed of—1, a consonant; 2, 
something used in backgammon ; 3, a part of the body ; 4, a fish; 
5, a consonant. L. e. 


RIDDLE. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 

t Syncopate a covering for the head, and leave noisy collision ; 
igam, and leave what we all yearn for. 2. Syncopate to clutch, and 
leave to struggle for breath ; again, and leave an opening. 3. Synco- 
I»te an Eastern monarch, and leave a vehicle. 4. Syncopate a divi¬ 
sion of verse, and leave a noted Roman. 5. Syncopate an iron fasten¬ 
ing, and leave a lodging-place; again, and leave a covering for the 

head - CYRIL DEANE. 

DOUBLE DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 

1 • To shape. 2. A custom. 3. A fruit. 4. An article of furniture. 
5 - To lift. 

• ?° WIIwaf d’ from left to right: A kind of tree. Upward, from 
itgnt to left: A word meaning swift. L. e. d. 


EASY HIDDEN ANIMALS. 

’ Is Eli on the fence? 2. You came late to-day. 3. Give me that 
a x ‘ J' 00 !*! what a pen ! 5. Do good to all men. 6. Isaac ate 

UUee apples. 7. Be at case; all is well. t. d. d. 

CHARADE. 

My first is a god of mythology, 

Or (making the god an apology) 

A common vessel, small and rude; 

To do my second is much use— 

So thought the famous Robert Bruce; 

My whole is where you keep your food. 

p. 

SHAKSPEARIAN ACROSTIC. 


comedy FR,EN '£ °^J* on . ie ?' s and kinsman to Escalus. 


female v. 3 ‘ Thc P °V*' S 'egate in “ King John.” 4. *The 
5 S 5 ch ? ra 5 , . er . « n “ Much Ado About Nothing.” 5 - TI 
7 V 1 .-J*'chard thc Second.” 6 . A fast friend of 

7 A fnend of Hamlet. 

he initials and finals form two of Shakspcare’s best tragedies. 

SEDGWICK. 


A noted 
principal 
The rank of 
fastfriend of Shylock. 


I ’m a very little thing, but oh, how smart I 
If you do not see my head, then will your heart 
Find me the greatest treasure that the world can hold, 
Far better than are house, or lands, or gold. 

If now my head be changed, you may declare 
I am a pleasant thing for you to wear. 

If to me as at first you add one letter, 

You then would say that nothing could be better 

To pass a happy life in—naught more sweet 

Could ever be pressed down by weary feet H. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1. That -I often hear. 2.-trust me, and you 

will not-my sincerity. 3. There is a --for a mouse in 

my-. 4. I had several-of money in -. 5. I heard the 

-with entire-. B. 


TRIPLE PUZZLE. 


I.—The following words are concealed in the sentences: x. Fash¬ 
ions. 2. To eject. 3. The last 4. At no time. 5. Even. 6. A 
vowel repeated. 7. A crew. 8. A meadow. 9 A small, flat surface. 

* II. —Between tne primals and finals there are complete words to 
each line, save the sixth, viz.: 1. A song. 2. A pronoun. 3. A girl s 

nickname. 4. A girl’s name. 5. Twilight 6.-. 7. An article. 

8. To consume. 5. Competent 

III. —Primals and finals form a double acrostic, and name two things 


which are only seen at night . 

i. Young ladies should be modest at all times, a. Docs Lou state 
the truth, gyer ? 3. Come gather flowers for the Little Schoolma am. 
4. Is this cane very strong? 5. I have for sale velvet and satin. 6. 
Tell George I invented this puzzle. 7- Meg angry w,lh either ol 
us ? 8. Is he at Henry’s new stable ? 9 This table totters as if tne 
floor was uneven. cyril deanb. 


SQUARE-WORD. 

1. A graceful tree. 2. To worship. 3. Regal. 
5. Aids. 


4. A sharp pain. 
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(Read the inscription on this ancient stone.) 



PUZZLE. 

Find the first word; drop the first syllable, and add a new syllable 
to the second, to form the second word. Then drop the first syllable 
of that word, and add a new syllable to the second, to form the third 
word, and so continue until you have all the words. 

i. Rancor, a. A variety of feldspar. t. A common bird. 4. Part 
of a spur. 5. Part of the arm. 6. An arbor. 7. A mission. 

SEDGWICK. 

EASY ENIGMA. 

Seven letters. My whole is the chief beauty of a tree. My i, 4, 6 
is a foreign fruit tree. My 5, 3, 2, 7 is a tree found in w-arm climates, 
valued more for its juices than fruit B. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials and finals form the names of two cities in Southern 

grain. 2. What murderers try to prove. 3 - £ 
ment. 4. A boy's nickname. 5. A coloring matter. p rP> 

concealment 

ANAGRAMS. 

A Bunch of Flowers. ^ 

Transpose each sentence into the name of a flower. ^ >US ’ 
letters of “ Beaver N ” may be made to form Vcroena. 

1. Beaver N. 2. Love it 3. He sees a rat. 4 - P® en 
To be sure. 6. Run as the colt “Bob." 7- 0 sur » _ 


c hotel. 5 - 


dolly yards* 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 


largest c 
4. The c 


. The 


1. The capital of an ancient country famed for its statues, 
largest country in South America. 3. The largest republic in Europe, 
utal of-"--- ! p * ' ' 


« capital of a small country in Europe. 5. A country noted for 
^handsome shawls. 6. A part of North America. 

The diagonals, read from left to right, name a famous Oriental 
country. j j T 


CENTRAL EXCEPTIONS. 

Except the central letter from expectations, J^unds, and 
:_1_ _ . r__ a a measure; u 0111 ^ ^ t0 


implements; from a vision, and leave a measure, 
leave parts of the body ; from an animal, and con fuaon 

waken, and leave a flower; from Indian com, an 
from trees, and leave something g°od^° ^ a ^td. 

. cywldkan* 


The excepted Fetters, read downward, name a bird* 
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No. 4. 


THE ARTIST-SOLDIER. 

By Charles Barnard. 

Every American boy has read the story,—has in their boat and soon fell asleep. The British 
heard how the great fort on the Hudson so nearly officer soon found some one waiting for him among 
tell into the hands of the enemy. The British war- the trees. So they two met, Major Andre and 
ships had crept up the river, and lay at anchor, Benedict Arnold, secretly in the night, because 
still and gloomy, while the Americans manned the their deeds were evil. 

torts, anxious and watchful. At West Point the You know all the rest. How Andre and .Arnold 
sentinels paced up and down, up and down, all went to a house not far away, and there arranged 
the long days and nights, that none might come the miserable bargain. Money and rank for the 
near to take away the fort and destroy the hopes traitor, the fort and all its arms and soldiers for the 
ot the country. All this was in the fall of 1780, British. Not at once and without a fight, but as 
and our fortunes were low, and many thought the soon as they chose to come and take it; for the 
ongand weary war soon would come to a sad and great chain in the river was broken, the fort was 
‘* er end * torn down in places, the guns were turned away, 

One night, a boat crept down the river and ap- and everything was ready for an easy capture, 
proached the war-ship “ Vulture,” at anchor near Then you remember the morning came, and a 
obbs Ferry. There was one passenger in the party of Americans on the shore began to fire on 
at, and when they rowed up to the black sides the “ Vulture,” and the ship was obliged to slip 
0 the ship, he got out and went on board. After her anchor and drift away on the tide. Andre saw 
some delay, he returned to the boat, and took with it all from the window of the house, and his heart 
, m a young man, a British officer. Silently the sank within him, for it was his only hope, of escape, 
oat crept over the dark water toward the west- He was within our lines and liable to capture at 
orn shore, as if seeking to make a landing in the any moment. He made an effort to get on board 
s * t the ship, and it was useless. Then, you remem- 

e sentinel, poor, ill-clad, and sorrowful for ber, the flight across the river and the journey in 
h| S C0 J\ ntr y» m ight pace the bleak parapets, clasp disguise toward New York, and, at last, the capt- 
jj 1 ? co ^ mu sket, and watch—and' watch in vain. ure. And that was the end ; it was all found out, 
knew C ° mman ^ er W3S n0t * n < l uarters - None and Andre was taken away, a prisoner, to the 
he^ri L^ re & one » but far down the river American head-quarters. Arnold escaped on board 

for * ™niself among the fir-trees, as if waiting the “ Vulture,” and sailed away in safety and dis- 
th SOn I, e ° ne * k° at cre P t nearer and nearer grace. Andre was tried as a spy and was executed 

am° U gf the calm, still night. At last, it broke in on the second of October. Finally, so late as the 
ong the bushes on the water-side. The two year 1821, his remains were taken to England, and 
and th^? 8 ^ 0t ° Ut anC * c ^ m ^ e< ^ the w °°ded bank, now they sleep in Westminster Abbey. 

e boatmen, weary with their labors, lay down Such is the story as we commonly read it, but it 
VOL. IV.—16. 
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tells nothing of Andre himself. It tells nothing of portions with what prints he may have, or what 
the manner of man he was, how he looked, how he rules he may remember.” 

dressed, and what he said and did. Here is a All this was during the war, and Andre himself 
picture'of him, not as a soldier, for his sword is was an enemy ; but we can hardly think of him in 
laid on the drum, and he has dropped a. glove on that way. He regretted all the troubles of the 
the floor and is writing a letter. No, making a times, and, unlike his brother officers, he never 
picture-a pen-and-ink sketch of himself from his called us “ the rebels,” but “ the colonists.” Even 
likeness in the mirror. Look at the curious fashion to this day, his letters and little pictures, his sil- 
in which, like other men of his day, he fastened his houette portraits, and sketches and verses are pre¬ 
hair behind with a ribbon. And his ruffled shirt served in some families in remembrance of the 
and cuffs, and the military boots and spurs. He kind, merry, and cultivated English gentleman 
seems half soldier, half artist, and that must be the whom we now call Major Andre, the spy. 
reason they used to call him the artist-soldier. When he was exchanged, he went back to the 

We read of him as the spy. He was one at the British army stationed at Philadelphia, and there 
time of his death, but that he believed to be his he again displayed his many talents. He painted 
military duty; he tried to serve his king as well as a drop-scene for the theater that was thought to be 
he could, and perhaps we cannot blame him so very fine, and they said of it that “the foliage was 
very much, even if we did punish him so sadly, uncommonly spirited and graceful.” He also wrote 
He was something else than a mere spy, and it is verses to be recited in the theater, and even too 
more agreeable to think of him as an artist than a part in the plays. Once there was a grand pageant 
soldier. He did not love war as some soldiers do, in Philadelphia—a water procession on the De a- 
and while in this country he many times tried to ware, with gayly trimmed boats, and bands ot 
soften the hardships and troubles of the times, music, and ladies in fancy costumes—all en ing in 
Once he found a poor little boy who had been a grand ball. Andre took an active part m a 
captured by the British soldiers in Westchester these pleasurings, designed the costumes for the 
County, and brought to New York to be put into ladies, wrote verses, and helped to put up e 
the dreadful prisons the British then kept in our decorations. 

city. Such a little fellow could do no harm, and All this happened when our poor and discouragea 
Andre took him away from the soldiers and sent troops were having a sad time of it, waiting an 
him back to his mother in safety. watching for a chance to strike a blow or e 

Besides painting and drawing, Andre could sing, country. At last, the British were oblige to eave 
and make charming verses, and cut out portraits in Philadelphia. Andre went away with t ^ en J t0 ew 
silhouette. Many of his pictures and letters are York, and it was there that he received t e com 
still preserved, and could you read the letters, you mission to treat with Arnold for the surren er o 
would see that he was a genial, lively, and enter- West Point, and that only ended in is capture 
taining man. While he was in this country he kept and sad death. . , 

a journal, and, it is said, it was full of pictures of Look at the picture again. See the o o oru ^ 
plants and insects and animals, people and places, furniture and the face in the little glass. * 1S s 
bits of scenery, and plans of cities and towns. He to be a good likeness of Andre; he o ten ma ^ 
used often to give his pictures away as presents to pictures of himself for his friends, and many 
his friends; and once, when he was a prisoner in them were preserved long after he died. 
our hands, and was sent to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, last day that he lived he drew his own po 
for safety, he taught the children in the village to from memory with a pen,—that is, without t e 
draw. One of the Lancaster boys pleased him so of a mirror,—and the picture is still in exis en • 
much, and displayed so much talent, that Andre While in New York, just before he went tip 
offered to make an artist of him, and to take him see General Arnold, he made several si ou ^ 
to England when the war was at an end. The portraits of ladies who then lived there, an ^ 
boy’s father would not consent to this, though he were said to be remarkably correct likenesses, ^ 
was pleased to think the English officer should take were, of course, greatly prized afterwiira « 
so much interest in his son. The prisoners were work of the young, genial, and light-hearted 
afterward removed to Carlisle, and Andre had to officer. ., j 

leave his pupil. He did not forget him, for he Those Revolutionary days are now very o » ^ 
afterward wrote a letter to the boy’s father, in which the handsome English gentleman has been ^ 
he said that the boy “must take particular care in long, long years. We can forgive his efforts agai ^ 
forming the features in faces, and in copying the us now, and perhaps it will be more 
hands exactly. He should now and then copy think of him as the artist-soldier rather 
things from the life, and then compare their pro- spy at West Point. 
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THE SANDHOPPER JIG. 

By Margaret Eytinge. 


Said a Shrimp to' a Sandhopper, one summer’s day 
(They were walking along the beach) : 

I am told that you dance in a wonderful way; 
Pray, would you be willing to teach?” 


And up in the air he proceeded to jump, 
While the Hermit Crab shouted “ Hurrah ! 
And old Mr. Lobster applauded so hard, 

He broke off his handsomest claw. 



Quite willing, my dear,” Sandhopper replied, 
As merry and pert as a grig; 
t-all your little ones here, and I ’ll show ’em the 
steps 

Of the rollicking Sandhopper Jig.” 


“ My stars ! ” cried the children of good Mrs. 
Shrimp; 

“We none of us, little or big, 

Could learn, we are sure, the very high jumps 
Of the rollicking Sandhopper Jig. 


“ All alone must you hop your remarkable hops.” 
Said Mr. Sandhopper, “ I will.” 

And I have n’t a doubt, if you go to the beach, 
You will find him there frolicking still. 
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CLEVER JOE. 



By Henry L. Williams. 

( VER so long ago, there was a be wondered at if, under these circumstances, the 
country, and that country had court ceased to be a merry one, and if all its m- 

a king, and that king had a mates forgot how to smile. All, that is, except the 

lovely little daughter whose Princess Gay, whose charming nature earned her 

name was the Princess Gay. through all sorts of trouble without a shadow. She 
This name had been chosen laughed and joked, petted her gloomy father, com- 

for the princess by her god- forted him as well as she could for his losses, and 

mother, who was a fairy, be- every day mounted her little strawberry-red pony, 

cause, even when a baby, and went forth for a ride in the fresh air, to revive 

Princess Gay was never seen her own spirits for the task, daily growing more 

without a smile upon her difficult, of keeping up an appearance of cheerful- 

face, two dimples in her rosy ness in the dismal circle which surrounded her. 
cheeks, and another in her The palace was built upon a hill, and at the foot 
chin. In those days, too, the of the hill was a baker’s shop, behind which, m a 

king was so happy that he small house, lived the baker, his wife, and their son, 

might with equal propriety have been called King a youth of seventeen. This youth, though onest 
Gay. He was good-natured always, and beamed and industrious, had the reputation o eing very 
so with fun that his courtiers and servants, down stupid; so the neighbors, out of derision, a 

to the least scullions, beamed also, as if to keep him Clever Joe. Stupid though e was, ev 

him company. Nothing was to be heard in the Joe had eyes in his head, and he use t ose ro 

palace but laughter and jests, and the giving of blue eyes very hard indeed every ay w e 

conundrums. Melancholy persons, and those lovely little princess rode past the s op ° n 

afflicted with a passion for gloomy reading and pony. She seemed to him like a vision 0 * 
blue-pills, used to be brought by their friends and land,—so gay, so beautiful, so very, vei 7 ,. 
set under the windows, in hopes that the joyous His gaze followed her as long as s e was in si , 
frolic going on inside might prove contagious and and he thought about her all t e time 
cure them. And all over the world the land had kneading his loaves or mixing the ginger nu , 
the reputation of being the jolliest in existence and which the shop was famous, 
the pleasantest to live in. 

This was when Princess Gay was a baby. Be¬ 
fore she had grown to be sixteen, all this charming 
state of things was ended. The king had become 
crusty, cross, and subject to fits of violent rage. 

The courtiers were sullen and frightened, the ser¬ 
vants scarcely dared speak above a whisper. No 


!” 


How delightful it must be, being a princess 
he said one day. 

“ I don’t know about princesses,” replied his 
mother, “but it is n’t particularly nice being a 
king,—not when he’s like our king, at least. He 
frets so over his money, and the thieves that ste 
it, that he can hardly eat or sleep. Better a 



more cases of melancholy were brought to the palace baker, and keep your appetite, say I. „ ^ 

windows for cure, and a gloom lay over the land. “ How queer that a king should fret s * 
Shall I tell you the reason of this sad change ? Ah, Clever Joe, opening his eyes wide wit won 
how truly is it written that the love of money is the the idea. etimes 

root of all evil 1 The reason was that the king’s Stupid people when they fall in love som 
treasury, in which he stored all his valuables, had grow clever. Joe was in love with Prm ce ss » 
been robbed, and had kept on being robbed day though you have probably guessed t a a ^ 
and night; how, nobody could discover. because, being a princess, somebody mus ^ 

New locks were put on the doors, new bars on love with her, and as Joe’s name heads t is ^ 
the windows, the police were instructed to watch of course he is the hero of it. Yes, Clever J ^ 
the palace, guards were set, the king himself staid in love. He meditated on the princess a 
up all night, but nothing made any difference. The dreamed about her all night. His 
treasury continued to be robbed, and its contents longed for occupations more congenial ^ 
dwindled so fast, that there was danger, if the making of household bread and two-p e nny ^ 
thieves were not stopped, that the king would soon so he invented a new kind of oeam-cake, 
be poorer than his own subjects. It is scarcely to with a dab of quince jelly in the nuddie, 
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which rose walls of paste white as snow, brushed bedchamber to say to his majesty that I have a 
over with egg, and flavored with cinnamon and headache to-night, and am not coming down. ” 
lemon. Such tarts were never seen before in the Off went Beltira, gave her message and sped 
kingdom. First, the common people tasted and down the hill to the baker’s shop. You can fancy 
approved, next the mayor of the city got hold of Joe’s feelings when informed that the princess was 
one, smacked his lips and ordered a dozen, and going to try his tarts. His fingers trembled with 
gradually the servants of the palace fell into the eagerness, he seized a piece of Swiss muslin and 
habit of coming down the hill to buy them. “The with it dusted out the oven. 

Crown-Princess Tart,” was the fine name Joe in- “ I ’ll make a batch on purpose,” he cried, “and 
vented for these dainties, and as they grew in favor, bring them up myself at five o’clock.” 
his father, the baker, rubbed his hands and proph- When Beltira returned to the palace she found 
esied that fame and fortune were about to de- it in great confusion. Another theft had been de¬ 


scend on the family, and all because of his Clever 
Joe. 

One oay, when, having missed two gold cups and 
a bag of money out of his treasury which were 
there when he locked up the night before, the king 
was unusually cross, and the courtiers in conse¬ 
quence unusually low-spirited, Princess Gay came 
upon her waiting-maid, seated in a corner and 
smacking her lips over some article which she 
seemed to be enjoying very much. She jumped 
up hastily when she saw her mistress, and hid the 
thing, whatever it was, under her apron. 

“You seem to have something nice there,” said 
the princess good-naturedly. “ May I inquire what 
it is?” 

“Only a tart, please your royal highness; one 
of the new tarts which are just now so fashionable.” 

“ And pray what are they ? I never heard of 
them before.” 

“ Oh ! I beg your royal highness’s pardon for 
saying ‘ oh,’ but it is so queer that you should not 
have heard of them before ! Why, they are named 
after your royal highness; ‘ Crown-Princess Tarts ’ 
is what the baker calls them. They are the most 
wonderful and delicious tarts ever made on earth, 
your highness.” 

“Really? You excite my curiosity. I must 
taste these tarts. Please send or go at once to the 
shop and get one for me. ” 

“ One ! I beg your royal highness’s pardon, I 
am sure, but one would never satisfy your royal 
highness at all. They melt away in your mouth 
just like nothing, please your highness. I could 
eat two dozen of them myself! ” 

“ I could n’t,” said the princess. “ That is, I 
think I could n’t, though really, what with robbers, 
and policemen, and worry and confusion, our meals 
have been so irregular of late, and, I may say, so 
bad, that I should really enjoy something nice. 
Go, therefore, Beltira, and get two dozen of the 
tarts, since you are sure that is the proper number. 
I shall probably leave a few, and those will fall to 
your share. Bring the tarts up here, and I ’ll have 
tea in my room. You can order the second equerry 
to tell the first usher to ask the third lord of the 


covered. The king was raging to and fro with a 
spiked club in his hand, declaring that he would 
brain the first ghost of a robber whom he came 
across. The lord high treasurer had hidden him¬ 
self, the courtiers had scuttled away like frightened 
sheep. At the gates stood the guards, armed and 
doubled, and a proclamation was pinned on the 
front door which stated that not a soul was to 
leave or enter the palace that night without being 
searched. . 

“ And what will poor Joe do ? ” thought Beltira, 
“ they will open his basket, and then I know well 
what will happen, for those guards have a passion 
for pastry ! Not a crumb will be left for the poor 
princess—or myself, unless 1 can hit upon some 
plan for getting the tarts in unnoticed.” 

Just then she recollected that in the princess’s 
work-basket was a little key which unlocked a small 
garden gate, so hidden by rose-bushes that no one 
would be likely to remember anything about it. 
This key she easily smuggled into her pocket, and 
at five o’clock, creeping out quietly, she unlocked 
the gate, ran down the hill, met Joe coming up, 
and laid hold of the handle of the precious basket. 

“ Here,” she said, “ I wont trouble you to come 
any farther. In fact, you can’t, for the king has 
ordered that not a soul shall be allowed to pass the 
gates to-night. I ’ll carry the cakes in, and you 
shall have your basket again to-morrow and the 
money.” 

“ But,” said Joe, keeping fast hold of his wares, 
“ I ’ve set my heart on handing the tarts to the 
princess with my own hands. If I can't come in 
to-night, I ’ll just carry my load home, and fetch 
them up again in the morning.” 

Beltira peeped under the lid. The tarts were 
smoking hot and smelt delightfully. “ They wont 
be fit to eat to-morrow,” she thought to herself. 
So she coaxed, and pleaded, and urged; she even 
cried, but the obstinate Joe would not give up his 
point. Either the crown-princess must take the 
tarts from his own hands or she must go without 
them ; nothing could shake his resolution. 

At last, “Come along, then, you obstinate fel¬ 
low,” cried the girl. “ I shall lose my place if we 
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are caught, and you will lose your head. But no Nothing loth, Beltira began her share, and as 
matter; I’m not going to have my mistress disap- she gobbled even faster than the princess, the last 
pointed of her treat.” crust soon vanished between her lips. But just as 

So in at the little gate and upstairs they crept, she ended, and shook out the napkin,—whack! 
treading softly that none should hear them. At bang! came a terrible thump at the door. It was 
last they came to the private apartments of the the king, who, having been told by one of his spies 
princess. They were grand rooms, tapestried with that a strange man with a basket had been seen 
satin and peacocks’ feathers. stealing down the corridor which led to the prin- 

Joe had no eyes for anything but her royal high- cess’s rooms, had come, war-club in hand, to look 
ness; and how he saved the basket of pastry from into the matter. 

falling out of his frightened hands he never could “ It’s papa ! ” cried the princess, wringing her 

understand. hands. 

She was indeed beautiful, in her blush-colored “ It’s his majesty!” cried Beltira, wringing hers, 
satin wrapper, trimmed with pearls and garnets ; “ What shall we do ?” 

diamond necklaces, bracelet, and shoe-buckles, and “ Let me in ! ” bellowed the king, 

her crystal crown (for she only wore her gold one “ Yes, dear papa,—in one moment,” faltered 

out-of-doors) balanced artfully on one side of her Gay. “ Beltira, what is to be done with this poor 
curly head. However, she smiled in such a wel- boy. We must hide him somewhere.” 
come manner that Joe was very soon at his ease. “ Yes, but where ? ” replied Beltira, weeping 

“ May it please your royal highness,” said Bel- like a fountain. “You can’t stow away a great fel- 
tira, “ this stupid fellow would not give up his low seven feet long in a bandbox. I shall—lose— 
cakes to any one but yourself, so I was forced to my—place,—I know I shall. It’s all your fault, 

bring him upstairs.” you horrid boy ! I told you how it would be.” 

She locked the door as she spoke, for she was “ Let me in !” vociferated the king, with another 
mortally afraid that some one would come in, and, bang on the door. Crash went the panel; Joe saw 
producing a silver dish, attempted to open the one of the spikes of the war-club come through, 
basket. But Joe waved her back and knelt at the and his flesh crept. 

feet of the princess, and, lifting the lid, displayed “The window 1 ” whispered Gay. “Quick! I 
the tarts, arranged in two lines on a snow white am coming, dear papa; have patience! ”—and she 
napkin. There were twenty-six, two bakers’ doz- moved toward the door. Like lightning Beltira flew 
ens, in all, and the savory smell which they sent to the casement, opened it, pushed Joe out, closed 
forth would have made a hermit hungry enough to and re-bolted it; and, just as the king rushed into 

forget his vows. the room, Joe alighted on the lid of the water-butt, 

The princess bent over them and gave a little which, luckily, stood beneath the window and broke 

cry of surprise and delight. No wonder, for she his fall. He could hear the king raging over his 
had never seen pastry like this before—nor, for that head, and demanding to know where was the thief, 
matter, had any one else. Each tart was made the man with the basket; while Beltira loudly 
with jam of a different kind, and in each dab of jam declared that no such man had been there, and 
was traced in white sugar a letter, which, taking the princess, with soft words, sought to soothe her 
the tarts in order, made up this sentence : “ Peace angry sire. Unluckily, his majesty, in his funous 
and joy to our all-beloved.” career round the room, stumbled upon the baker’s 

Still more curious, each tart was flavored with a basket, which Beltira had hidden behind the win- 
jam whose name began with the letter traced upon dow curtain. The king glared at the inoffensive 
it. TJius, p was peach, a apricot, b blackberry, object as though it had been a wild beast, and, 
/ lemon, and so on. It was in fact a declaration with one tap of his war-club, dashed it into bits, 
of love written in pie-crust; but the princess was while Beltira in vain protested that she could not 
so hungry, and the cakes smelt so nice, that she imagine how such a thing could get there. One 
did not at first find out what they meant. of the largest pieces of the basket flew through the 

Beltira brought a plate and fork. The princess window, and in company with a goodly < I uan ^ t ^, 
seated herself at the table, and commencing with broken glass, descended on Joe’s head as he stood 
the first letter, began to eat the tarts one after on the water-butt beneath. 

another, while happy Joe stood by and rubbed his Terribly afraid that the king would next look out 
hands. At the letter r in “our,” which was fla- and see him, he was about to fly, when a dewen 
vored with rose-juice, the princess stopped. hoarse barks were heard, and into the court-y 

“You can have the rest, Beltira,” she said, bounded as many huge mastiffs as as f { ~ ves ’ 
rather faintly, for sixteen tarts at a time is a good The noise had aroused these ferocious watch-dogs 
many for even a princess to eat. and brought them from their kennels* 
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“ Well,” thought Joe, “ one needs be clever, in¬ 
deed, to escape now.” 

On came the dogs, and above, the king was 
poking his head out of the window. There was 
but one way of escape. Joe slipped into the water- 
butt, and pulled the lid over his head. The mon¬ 
arch looked out from above, but saw nothing. 

“ Good dogs,” cried he, “ at him—seize him : ” 
for the dogs were worrying the fragments of basket. 
The king ordered lanterns, and went down to see 
what they had caught. The dogs had tom the 
napkin which had lined the basket into a thousand 
bits; the king flattered himself that these were 
pieces of the thief’s clothing, and that the mastiffs 
had eaten the rest of him up! 

“But he may have confederates,” said the kindly 
sovereign; “so, to make sure, leave the pack in 
the court-yard all night.” 

Joe’s heart sank within him at this command, 
and he settled deeper in the tank. 

The water was ice-cold. It reached above his 
waist, and made him so uncomfortable, that a little 
after midnight, he could bear it no longer, and lift¬ 
ing the lid of the tank he peeped out. The dogs 
spied him in a moment—ran at the tank, jumped 
up, and tried to sieze him. To cool their ardor, 
he joined his hands, filled them with water and 
dashed it down their throats. This made the pack 
sneeze and howl, till at last the disturbance reached 
even to the king’s bedroom and interrupted his 
royal slumbers; at length he sent down to order 
the dogs chained up at once. This was a great re¬ 
lief to poor Joe, who had half emptied the butt in 
defending himself from his canine enemies. 

Early in the morning came the palace servants, 
swept the mosaic floor of the court-yard clean, and 
fetched out all sorts of rugs and carpets, which 
they beat with long canes. The sound of the blows 
were more terrible than even the howling of the 
dogs to poor Joe, who cowered closer in his chilly 
prison as he listened to them. 

At last all went away save two, who were beating 
a large and splendid carpet made of velvet, with an 
embroidered pattern upon it of ail sorts of gems, 
t was, in fact, the best carpet of the palace, and 
was kept for the floor of the state drawing-room, 
and only used when other kings came to tea. Joe 
was just thinking whether it would not do to appear 
and throw himself upon the mercy of these men, 

* en » Poking about to see if they were observed, 
f ey drew from their pockets a couple of sharp 
oives, and working fast, cut from the jeweled car¬ 
pet some long, narrow strips, which they wound 
round their waists under their clothes. 

‘Aha!” thought Clever Joe, “I begin to see 
w ich way the king’s property goes. However, 

1 s no use to cry ‘ stop, thief! ’ at present, those 


knives look quite too well ground to make it safe to 
do that. But I shall remember their faces, and the 
time may come when it will do to give the king 
a warning.” 

The two men went away together, probably to 
hide their plunder, and Joe took the opportunity to 
climb out of the tank. He was so stiff from his 
long soaking in the cold water that he could hardly 
stand, far less walk. There was no time to exer¬ 
cise his limbs, however—all he could do was to 
seek another hiding-place, and this he found in 
the heart of the roll of carpet, stowing himself away 
all the quicker, from the fact that one of the mas¬ 
tiffs, spying him from his kennel, began to bark 
furiously, and tug as though he would break his 
chain. In fact, he did break it, but Joe was safe in 
the carpet, and the servants coming back just then, 
and seeing the dog capering to and fro, and the 
traces of water on the pavement, fell upon the ani¬ 
mal and thrashed him soundly. Then they took 
up the carpet and carried it in-doors. 

“This is a clever way to get out of the palace, I 
must say,” observed Joe to himself, creeping from 
the roll the moment he was left alone. 

Beyond the state drawing-room was another 
magnificent apartment, where stood a table spread 
for the king’s breakfast. The sight of food was too 
much for Joe after his long fast. He soon made 
such havoc with the viands generally, that in a few 
minutes scarcely enough was left to satisfy a fly. 

At that moment, while still a cup was in his 
hand and a last mouthful of ham-and-egg between 
his lips, a blast of trumpets was heard and a voice 
in the passage outside cried : 

“ Make way, ladies and gentlemen of the court, 
make way for his majesty the king and her high¬ 
ness the princess royal, coming to breakfast! ” 

In another moment the king and the whole court 
entered the room. 

His majesty’s first exclamation was of dismay 
over the disappearance of the breakfast; his next 
of wrath, for he spied Joe. 

“Who is this villain?” he cried, “guards, se¬ 
cure him! ” 

The guards, ten at a time, secured poor Joe, 
who was too stupefied to move. 

“ Well, abominable miscreant, detestable marau¬ 
der,” began the king, in a tone not calculated to 
set any prisoner at ease, “ what business brought 
you here ?” 

Joe’s mouth opened. He was about to utter the 
truth when, suddenly, he caught sight of the prin¬ 
cess’s face, very pale, and looking so terrified that 
he changed his mind and told the first lie that came 
into his head. 

“ I am the robber who has stolen your majesty’s 
treasure,” he replied. 
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“Wretch!” said the king, purple with rage, 

“ where have you hidden your ill-gotten gains ? 
Who are your confederates? Confess all at once ! 
Off with his head, guards ! off with his head ! ” 

“But, papa,” whispered the princess, “if you 
take off his head, he can’t confess.” 

“True!” said the king. “Don’t off with his 
head, guards, till further orders. So you are the 
robber, fellow, eh?” 

“Exactly;” said Joe, “but I am not the two 
robbers who are stealing your majesty’s best car¬ 
pet piecemeal. 

“ Oh, are not you? Then, pray, who is?” 

“ That is telling,” said Joe, shaking his head 
wisely, with a side glance at the dishonest servants, 
who turned pale as they stood among the rest. 

Neither threats nor bribes could make Joe say 
more, so at last the king ordered him to the deep¬ 
est dungeon in the palace, “for his impudence,” 
as his majesty remarked. He had the consolation 
of a little grateful look from Princess Gay as the 
guards led him off; likewise, he had secured a 
breakfast, which was something pleasant to think of. 

And though he was not aware of it, his answers 
to the king had really been clever. For in the 
middle of the night, as he lay soundly sleeping in 
his dungeon, the door opened, and two men stole 
in. These men were the dishonest servants. 

“ Hush,” said one of them. “ Speak low. You 
are a good fellow not to give up our names to the 
king. He would have our ears if he guessed that 
we were the thieves.” 

“I fancy he would,” said Joe. “So it will be 
well for you to leave the palace before I am exam¬ 
ined in the morning, you know.” 

“ Oh, we don’t want to leave the palace. There 
is some excellent picking and stealing here still, 
and we prefer to stay awhile longer. You shall 
leave the palace instead; that will do quite as 
well.” 

“Oh?” 

‘‘We will give you a chance to escape.” 

“ That’s very kind, I’m sure. But I shall be 
going away with less than I came in with,” said 
Joe, thinking of his basket and his napkin. 

The thieves whispered together. 

“Well, then,” said one, “since nothing else 
will content you, you shall have a peep at the 
Treasury yourself, and as much plunder as you can 
carry off, provided you will clear out at once, and 
never come back. Do you agree ? ” 

“Yes,” said Joe. “But how will you manage 
about the guard? He comes every half hour to 
the door, and I have to answer, that he may know 
I am here. One of you will have to take my place 
and reply to him for an hour or so, till I am safely 
off.” 


“ Very well, Buglecord, you stay. Come along, 
my fine fellow. Oh, your chains? We ’ll soon rid 
you of these; ” and the thief cut the fetters loose 
with a pair of nippers. “ Make haste,” he went 
on. “I ’ll come back and let you know, Buglecord, 
as soon as he’s gone.” 

So the thief and the baker’s son left the dungeon 
noiselessly. As they passed out of the door, Joe 
felt for the bolt, and quietly shot it into its staple, 
unperceived by his companion. By many winding 
ways, upstairs and down-stairs they went, and at 
last came to the Royal Treasury. There were the 
guards, bolts, bars, man-traps and signals, all in 
their proper places; but what good did they do? 
for the old thief simply touched a spring, and up 
went one of the big marble flags of the pavement, 
letting them in as easily as possible. Joe stood in 
the middle of the treasure-chamber, with his eyes 
almost popping out of his head for wonderment at 
the store of gold and silver vessels, coin, and other 
precious things. It seemed to him that all the 
thieves in the world might come there daily and 
steal and steal, and still there would be no* end to 
the riches of the place. 

“ Hurry ! hurry ! ” said the thief, impatiently. 

“ I don’t know what to choose,” said Joe, still 
staring about him. 

“ Oh, well, get down upon the ladder by which 
we entered, and I ’ll hand you the things,” said 
the thief, chuckling over Joe’s silliness. 

So Joe stood on the ladder under the trap door, 
and the thief began to pass down the articles which 
were the least valuable, but which he thought good 
enough for such a stupid youth as Joe. Joe 
received a few things, then, while the other’s bac 
was turned, he softly lowered the flag-stone an 
made it fast on his side. The thief, perceiving 
that he was entrapped, beat on the stone an 
implored Joe to release him; but Joe went ms 
way chuckling; for the funny part was, that e 
robber dared not raise his voice above a whisper, 
for fear of rousing the guards outside the door. 

Joe hid his booty in his pockets, all except one 
silver cup. With this in hand, he boldly marched 
up to the first sentinel he met. 

“Hush!” he said. “Here’s your share tor 
keeping quiet.” 

The man stared; but supposing that Joe was 

new-comer added to the band of robbers, he sai 
nothing, and allowed him to pass un ^°[ est T; 
They were close to an old chimney, and as 
rubbing his hand upon the soot, Joe made a roar 
on the back of the fellow’s uniform, that he 
know him again if he had the chance. T us 
went on, doing the same to each guard be ro 
till he reached the gate, where he empti 
pocket in paying the porter. To each ma® 
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received his bribe he applied his blackened hand helped themselves to out of a neighboring field, 
as he passed; and once out of the palace, he took the procession rode solemnly up to the palace, and 
to his heels and ran down the hill toward home. Joe, giving a thundering rap on the knocker, 



Early as it was, the baker and his journeymen 
were already up and kneading bread. 

Joe rushed in, wild with excitement. 

“All of you come here,” he cried, “and do 
exactly as I say, and we shall make our fortunes.” 

“ How ? What do you mean ? ” they demanded, 
crowding about him. 


desired the porter to inform the king that the 
renowned wizard Baricold Maxmaxfarogafarmax, 
Duke of Shadows and Master of the Night, desired 
the honor of an immediate audience. 

The king, much impressed with this message, 
made haste to receive the sage in his sleeping- 
chamber, clapping on a crown over his night-cap. 


CLEVER JOE MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN. (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


“Ask no questions, but do as I say,” was all 
the reply Joe would make; but so earnest and 
decided was his air, that they obeyed, and did as 
he directed, without farther delay. 

What he directed was, that each man should 
dress himself in some outlandish way at once. 
Some of them wrapped themselves in sheets, others 
in fur blankets; two or three who had old masks 
put them on, and Joe himself improvised a hasty 
costume out of flour-bags, which, being yellow let¬ 
tered with red, had a very odd and fantastic appear¬ 
ance. Then mounted on donkeys, which they 


by way of grandeur, and sitting up on his pillows, 
holding his scepter, which he always took to bed 
with him, in his hand. Joe went at once to the 
point. 

“ Your majesty,” he said, bowing profoundly 
before the monarch, “ I am come to relieve you of 
a great perplexity. No natural means will enable 
you to discover the thieves who desolate your 
treasury; but I, the great Baricold Maxmaxfaroga¬ 
farmax, I can, and I will.” 

“ Will you, really, Mr. Barifaxicomaxy ? ” cried 
the overjoyed king, leaping up and falling on the 
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neck of the baker’s son. “Heaven indeed has 
sent you. I have been at my wit’s end about those 
same thieves. Rid me of them, and take what 
you will, even to a quarter of my kingdom.” 

“ Your majesty,” replied the sorcerer in a majes¬ 
tic tone, “ I don’t want a quarter of your king¬ 
dom. I would n’t have it if I might. I want only 
one single thing within your majesty’s power to 
grant, and that thing I must have, or the thieves 
must go on thieving.” 

“ And what is that? ” inquired the king, trembling 
with impatience.” 

“ The hand of your beautiful daughter, the 
Princess Gay,” replied Joe, with a magnificent 
bow. 

“ Well,” said the king, who, much as he loved 
the child, loved money better, and was delighted 
that the magician’s views took this sentimental 
turn, “my daughter’s hand, eh? Well, it is a 
bargain. Rid me of the robbers, and you shall 
have her and welcome.” 

“ I must first trouble your majesty to put on 
your clothes,” observed Joe. 

His majesty, who was usually something of a 
dawdle, dressed with the speed of light. 

“And now,” observed Joe, “ to the dungeons.” 

He led the way, and pausing before the door of 
that in which he had been himself confined, thus 
addressed the king: 

“ The poor youth you shut up here was inno¬ 
cent. By my magic art I have removed him, and 
have put in his place one of the real culprits who 
have robbed your majesty.” 

“ What l ” cried the king, as the door opened; 
“ one of my most trusted servants! Oh, you vil¬ 
lain, you monster of ingratitude! ” and he hit him 
such a rap with his scepter, that it echoed through 
the vault. “ Put chains on him at once 1 ” roared 
the king. “ I vowed that the rogue should feel 
the weight of my indignation, and he shall.” 

It was done, 

“And now to the Treasury,” said Joe. 

When that door was opened, inside sat thief 
number two, with his pocket-handkerchief at his 
eyes. 

“ How did you get here ? ” demanded the king. 

“Your majesty, I cannot tell,” faltered the man. 
“ Perhaps I walked in my sleep. I used to as a 
child 1 ” 

“ I ’ll walk you ! ” roared the irate king. “ Pack 
him off, guards, and serve him like the other 
one.” 

It was done. 

“Now,” proceeded Joe, “your majesty will 
please have all your guards, sentinels, and porters 
called in and caused to defile before me.” 

In they came, amazed and wondering. 


“ By my magic art,” said the wizard, “ I have 
set a black mark between the shoulders of all 
among these men who are confederates of the 
gang who have so long plundered your Royal 
Treasury. Right about face, my men; march for¬ 
ward and let us see.” 

The guilty guards wriggled fearfully, and twisted 
their heads nearly off in the attempt to catch a 
glimpse of their own backs. All was in vain; 
there were the fatal marks, and each in turn was 
marched off to prison. 

By this tirrie, Princess Gay, beautiful as the 
morning, had joined the group. The sorcerer, 
with his false beard, red-and-yellow robes, and 
pointed cap, made her shudder with fear; and 
when the king, taking her hand, led her forward 
and said, “ My daughter, behold your husband,” 
she began to cry piteously. 

“Oh, no, not” she sobbed, “I cannot,— 
indeed I cannot! ” 

“ Why not ? ” demanded the king, knitting his 
brows. “ The only possible pretext for disobeying 
me would be a previous attachment, and I know 
perfectly well there is nothing of that sort.” 

“ Oh, yes, there is ! ” cried the princess, at her 
wit’s end for an excuse. “ I have an attachment. 

I love” (and she racked her brains to think of 
some one), “ I love—a boy who brought me 
some cream-cakes yesterday. Lovely cream-cakes. 
Never did I see their like. That boy is my 
choice, and him only can I wed,”—for, thought 
Gay to herself, “he is miles off by this time, 
probably ; and while they are searching for him, I 
can invent some other excuse.” 

“ A baker’s boy! ” began the king, in his deepest 
tones, but the magician plucked his sleeve. 

“ Your majesty, say nothing,” he whispered. 
“ My art can compass even this miracle.” 

Saying this, he tore away his false beard, flung 
his cloak of flour-bags aside, pulled the conica 
cap from his head, and stood there in his proper 
person, rosy and youthful. 

The princess gave a scream. The king gave 
another. 

“ Is it you ? ” said Gay. 

“ Is it you ? ” demanded the king. 

“ It is I,” replied Joe, winking secretly at each. 

The king joined their hands. 

“ Be happy, my children ! ” said he. 

And they were happy. Whether the princess 
ever knew positively if her husband was wizard or 
was baker’s son, I cannot telL Sometimes s e 
fancied him one, and sometimes the other. 0 
more money disappeared from the royal treasury 
The king recovered his temper, and the court 1 
merriment. Gay went on smiling, as befitted er 
name; and she and Joe agreed admirably. 
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thing was observable: on the anniversary of their key-hole, used to hear a clinking of forks and 
wedding-day, they always had a private frolic, plates, and smell a strange, delicious fragrance, 
shut up in their own rooms, with only Beltira to which nobody could explain. Some persisted that 
wait upon them. No one knew what was done on this fragrance was the smell of freshly-baked 
these occasions; but the courtiers, listening at the cream-tarts. I wonder if it was ? 
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THE INDIAN GIRL AND HER MESSENGER-BIRD. 

By George W. Ranck. 

Once upon a time, there was an Indian who She could not play, for Starlight was gone, she 
lived in a big woods on the banks of a beautiful knew not where; so she took the bright feathers 
river, and he did nothing all day long but catch out of her hair, and sat down by the river and cried 
fish and hunt wild deer. Well, this Indian had and cried for Starlight to come back to her. But 
two lovely little daughters, and he named one Sun- when her father told her that Starlight was gone to 
beam, because she was so bright and cheerful, and the Spirit-land of love and beauty, and would be 
the other he called Starlight, because, he said, her happy for ever and ever, Sunbeam was comforted, 
sweet eyes twinkled like the stars. “ Now,” said she, “ I know where darling Star- 

Sunbeam and Starlight were as gay as butterflies, light is, and I can kiss her and talk to her again.” 



SUNBEAM LETS THE CLAD BIRD GO. 


and as busy as bees, from morning tiU night. They Sunbeam had heard her people say that the 
ran races under the shady trees, made bouquets of birds were messengers from the Spirit-land. So 
wild flowers, swung on grape-vine swings, turned she hunted through the woods until she found a 
berries and acorns into beads, and dressed their little song-bird, that was too young to fly, 
glossy black hair with bright feathers that beautiful asleep in its nest. She carried it gently home, put 
lrds had dropped. They loved each other so much, it into a cage, and watched over it and fed it ten- 
and were so happy together, that they never knew derly day after day until its wings grew strong and 
w at trouble meant until, one day, Starlight got it filled the woods with its music. Then she carri 
very sick, and before the big moon came over the it in her soft little hands to Starlight’s grave; and 
tree-tops, the sweet Indian child had closed her after she had loaded it with kisses and messages ot 
starry eyes in death, and rested for the last time love for Starlight, she told it never to cease ^ 
Cr S ° * ^ eer_s ^^ n bed- And now, for sweetest song or fold its shining wings until it 
ttie first time, Sunbeam’s heart was full of grief, flown to the Spirit-land. She let it go, and tne 
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•glad bird, as it rose above the tall green trees, 
poured forth a song more joyful than any that 
Sunbeam had ever heard. Higher and higher it 
flew, and sweeter and sweeter grew its song, until 
at last both its form and its music were lost in 
the floating summer clouds. 


Then Sunbeam ran swiftly over the soft grass 
to her father, and told him, with a bright smile 
and a light heart, that she had talked with dear 
Starlight, and had kissed her sweet rosy mouth 
again; and Sunbeam was once more her father’s 
bright and happy little Indian girl. 


“ FESTINA LENTE.” 

By Thomas Hughes, 

Author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” etc., etc. 


A SUMMONS from St. Nicholas ! One of those 
fresh and sincere voices, which seem to me to be 
very truly characteristic of the New World, comes 
across the three thousand miles of sea rolling and 
leaping under these wild south winds. It reminds 
me of certain good intentions of mine, of pledges 
half given years ago, and never even half re¬ 
deemed. It asks, not indeed for payment in full, 
but for some small installment, some acknowledg¬ 
ment of the debt, which will serve to prevent the 
statute of limitations from running. It tells me of 
a crowd of eager and bright young listeners, who 
think I may have some word to say to them which 
they want to hear,—an eager, bright young crowd 
of American boys, from nine to eighteen years of 
a g e >—and asks “ if I can have the heart to refuse ” 
to say it. 

Not I, indeed! For I never had the heart to 
refuse anything to such applicants. But how to 
redeem my pledge—what word to say to such an 
audience—how to reach the hearts of “ the youth 
that own the coming years ” in a land which is not 
m y own, though I can scarcely look on it as a 
foreign land,—there lies the puzzle. 

The sight of an ordinary crowd, we are told, is 
—m England, at least—always a sad one, if you 
take note of the expression of the faces in repose ; 
though it may be inspiring enough when any 
strong wave of feeling is passing through or over 
them. I should say, from my own experience, that 

pathetic” rather than “melancholy ” is the true 
word, even for a grown-up crowd, and it most cer¬ 
tainly is with a crowd of boys. Who can help 
being roused and lifted out of the humdrum jog¬ 
trot of the daily life of middle age when he gets in 
touch with them—lifted, though it may be only for 


a short hour or so, by the inspiring contact of over¬ 
flowing health, and joy and hope, into the breezy, 
buoyant atmosphere of early morning ? 

When all the world is young, lads. 

And all the trees are green, 

With every goose a swan, lads, 

And every lass a queen,— 

Then heigh for boot and horse, lads. 

And round the world away! 

Young blood must have its course, lads. 

And every dog his day. 

Yes, pathetic is the true word. For even while 
looking on the young faces, and feeling the pulse 
and inspiration of the dawn of life down to one’s 
finger ends, thoughts of another kind will eroded 
up into the mind,—“ thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears,”—of beginnings cut short, of projects 
abandoned, of designs marred, of expectations un¬ 
fulfilled. 

But fair, and softly ! How soon one’s pen runs 
away with one ! These are not the words I meant 
to say, or the thoughts I meant to suggest, to you, 
the young readers of St. Nicholas. You will 
touch the pathetic side of life, all of you, soon 
enough. Why should I thrust it on you before the 
appointed hour? 

Meantime I say, revel in the dawn. Rejoice in 
your young strength and life; aim highland build 
your castles like brave young architects, only taking 
care to dig the foundations deep, and to lay them 
with care and patience. Whether you will ever be 
able to build on them such brave and lofty towers 
and halls as you dream of now, matters compara¬ 
tively little to you or your country. A thousand 
accidents and chances will determine in the coming 
years what the superstructure shall be,—accidents 
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and chances we call them for want of a better 
name,—which you cannot control in the outset, 
but which will be controlled and settled for you. 

What materials you will have to work with who 
can say ? To one clay, to another wood, to another 
marble, to another jewels and precious stones, will 
be served out in the great workshop of the world. 
You cannot make your choice ; it will be made for 
you. But this you can and may do, and should be 
doing now: You can so prepare the ground and 
the foundations, that whatever material shall come 
to your hand hereafter, shall surely be made the 
most of, and used in the best way; so that whether 
you have to build marble palaces, or brick houses, 
or log huts, the work shall be faithful and strong, 
and fit to stand the stress of the wildest weather, 
and the wear and tear of time. 

What are these foundations but the principles 
and habits which underlie the character of the 
man, and which can only be laid to good purpose 
by the boy ? Truthfulness, self-control, simplicity, 
obedience,—these are the great corner-stones, to 
be welded and bound together by the cement of 
patience. “ If I had only one word to speak to my 
boys,” said one of the wisest and best educators of 
our time, “ it should be Patience, Patience, Patience, 
over and over again.” The world is getting into 
such a feverish hurry, and we are going so fast, 
that we are all in danger of missing the best things 
in life—the common sights and sounds which lie by 
the way-side on every stage of the journey, and no¬ 
where in greater profusion than on the first stage. 
This is our trouble, and likely to be more and more 
the trouble of our children. 

But, happily for us, our boys are the least affected 
by the disease of any section of society. The upper- 
school boy, unless he is a mere shiftless ne’er-do- 
well (a very small section of any community), is, 
as a rule, more than content with his daily life; 
he is rejoicing and glorying in it. And his daily 
life repays him with interest. He stands there, at 
seventeen or eighteen, on the verge of manhood,— 
a boy still in heart, full of enthusiasms and aspira¬ 
tions, but with an intellect and body patiently 
and carefully trained, looking hopefully to the next 
step in life, but unwilling to hurry' it,—the best 
poised and most equally developed human creature, 
take him all round, that our life can show. He has 
not sold his birthright, and the grand morning 
hours of life, when boyhood is maturing, have 
passed slowly over him, leaving behind them a 
bouquet and fragrance which will sweeten the com¬ 
ing years, and a reserve of strength for the labor 
and heat of the approaching midday. 

“Ah, your boy keeps his birthright, and ours 
sells it for a very poor mess of pottage,” writes 
one American friend to me; while another says, 


“You, in England, have a proverb, ‘ Boys will be 
boys ; ’ ours should run just the other way, ‘ Boys 
wont be boys,’—I wish to heaven they would, and 
no one would grudge paying for broken glass and 
crockery.” 

“ Have you had any American boys under you ?” 
I asked of one of the ablest English masters, \yho 
has had great experience at two of our best public 
schools. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I have had several as pupils, 
and have known a good many more; and nice, 
clever fellows they were. Very like our own boys, 
too, but older of their age, as a rule.” 

“ Ah, you found it so 1 ” I said. “ I suppose 
they did n’t care so much for games. Is that what 
you mean ? ” 

“ Well, partly so; but not exactly. They seemed 
rather to endure than to enjoy their lives, not only 
in the playing-fields, but in the schools. There 
were several promising cricketers, for instance, 
amongst them ; but they did n’t work at it as most 
of our boys do, or get the same zest out of it. 
And it was much the same with their school-work. 
They did it because they were sent there to do it, 
and did n’t care to be left behind. But they 
could n’t throw themselves into the life with any 
enthusiasm, and so lost much of the pleasure, as 
well as the profit, of it.” 

“ But might n’t that come from early associations 
and training ? Our boys have a world of their own 
which is sufficient for them. To be captain of the 
school, or of the eleven, or of bigside football, or 
of the boats, is to be famous in that little world 
which they have heard their big brothers talk of 
ever since they were breeched. But an American 
boy has not been reared in the traditions, and so 
can’t care so much for our boy’s world. He feels 
like an outsider at an English school.” 

“ Possibly. At any rate, it’s a great loss, and 
would hinder me from sending over a boy of mine 
if I were an American.” 

“ What! Not even to learn to write Greek and 
Latin verses ? I fancy that art is ignored on the 
other side, and you know you think in your secret 
soul that life must be a poor thing to a man who 
can’t amuse himself in a leisure half-hour by turn¬ 
ing the last popular song into iambics, or longs 
and shorts.” 

“ Well, so be it. Great, I own, are iambics, 
and great are longs and shorts; but you may pay 
too much for them, and the Yankee boy, ® 
afraid, buys our culture too dear. It does n’t satisfy 
him. It is n’t what he wants. Over here he is n 
willing to remain a boy; very likely, as you say, 
because he feels like an outsider in our boy’s wor ’ 
Probably at home he would find something an ^. 
ing to it, in which he could let himself out, an 
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satisfied, without wanting to discount life, and be a 
man before his time.” 

How is it, my boys ? Are my correspondents 
and friends right ? Are you hurrying up your own 
lives, and therefore, so far as you can, spoiling the 
life of your country ? Well, if so, the only word I 
have to say to you (like my friend above referred 
to) is—patience, patience, patience! But I am a 
stranger, and know little of your needs or your 
hopes. Let me cite, then, one who has the best 
right to speak to you, and whose words ought to 
go straight to the heart of every American boy. 
Take down your Lowell, and look out a little poem 
(not one of his best in workmanship, but a gem 
in spirit and motive) called “Hebe.” The gods’ 
messenger descends to earth, bearing in her hands 
their choicest gift, the cup brimming with nectar- 
inspiration, and solace, and strength—for the lip 


of him whom the gods approve. The youth rushes 
to meet her—will snatch the cup from her hand. 
In his haste it is broken, and the precious contents 
spilled on the ground. 

“ O spendthrift haste! await the gods: 

Their nectar crowns the Bps of Patience; 

Haste scatters on unthankful sods 
The immortal gift in vain libations. 

Coy Hebe flies from those that woo. 

And shuns the hand wpuld seise upon her; 

Follow thy life, and she shall sue 
To pour for thee the cup of honor.” 

Yes, follow your lives, and you will control them; 
get ahead of them, and they will slip from under 
your hand. You are bred with a strong faith in 
your country and her destiny; justify that faith 
then, and remember that “he that believeth shall 
not make haste.” 


STARS AND DAISIES. 

By Louis Munson. 

The stars are tiny daisies high, 

Opening and shutting in the sky; 

While daisies are the stars below, 
Twinkling and sparkling as they grow. 

The star-buds blossom in the night, 

And love the moon’s calm, tender light; 
But daisies bloom out in the day, 

And watch the strong sun on his way. 


A TALK ABOUT CANARIES. 

By Ernest Ingersoll. 


It is so long ago, that now we do not know just 
when the canary-bird first began to be a favorite 
cage-bird in Europe, but it was some time in the 
ourteenth century. Its native land is Southern 
rica and some of the islands off its Atlantic 
coast, including Ascension, Cape de Verde, and 
h Helena, where Napoleon Bonaparte was im¬ 
prisoned. It is curious that it should have received 


its name from the Canary Islands, which are also 
in that part of the world, for it is said to have 
been unknown there until some tame ones escaped 
to the shore from an Italian ship which was wrecked 
near by. Since then “Canaries” have become 
abundant on those islands. 

The plumage of the wild male bird varies from 
greenish-yellow on the throat and breast, to golden- 
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yellow lower down ; the sides and thighs are dirty 
white; the top of the head and back brownish- 
ash, streaked with brown ; the wing-feathers are 
brown-black, with pale edges. The color of the 
female is more dingy and indistinct. It builds its 
nest in thick bushes, lays from four to six pale- 
blue eggs, and hatches five or six broods in a sea¬ 
son, the first appearing in March. Its habits are 
very much like those of our yellow thistle-bird, or 




goldfinch. This is a very different bird, you will 
notice, from our larger, clear-yellow cage-bird; yet 
the one familiar to us in the United States is per¬ 
haps nearer the original form than the majority 
of the thirty or forty known varieties of the canary 
which have been produced by the skill of per¬ 
sons accustomed to rearing them, many of which 
greatly differ from the ordinary bird not only in 
shape, as you see displayed in the group of 
“ fancy ” varieties on the next page, but also in the 
tints of their coats, and the character and arrange¬ 
ment of the markings. 

The bird in the upper right-hand corner of the 
picture is known as the “ Manchester coppy,” from 
the city of Manchester, England, where it orig¬ 
inated ; the hooded, or crested, one under it is a 
“ Norwich buff-crested fancy,” named after Nor¬ 
wich, England; the big-shouldered one at the left 
is a favorite in Scotland, under the name of the 
“Glasgow don; ” but the “ Belgian ” variety in the 
center of the group, which is so slender that it can 
almost pass through a finger-ring, is the highest 
prized and most delicate of all. It is cultivated 
chiefly in Belgium. 

The common canary is known throughout the 
civilized world, and is so common as to be cheap 
in all bird-stores; but many of the varieties are 
rare, and very expensive; these varieties are mostly 
cultivated in England, however, where the song 
of a canary is not so much valued as its elegant 


shape or brilliant color. Germany is the great 
center whence the world is supplied with singing- 
birds, and in Germany the business of raising the 
birds and getting them ready to send abroad is 
chiefly carried on in the villages among the Hartz 
Mountains of Hanover. The people there are 
miners and cattle-drovers, but, being poor, almost 
every family devotes its spare time to rearing 
canaries and making the little wooden cages 
in which they are carried to the distant rail¬ 
way station or sea-port. The houses are small, 
but one corner of the principal room is sep¬ 
arated from the rest by a light partition, and 
given to the birds for their own use, where, 
in cups, boxes, and gourd-shells, they build 
their nests and hatch their eggs, secure from 
all harm. When the breeding season is over, 
all the young birds are taken to Bremen or 
Hamburg, to be sent across the ocean to 
England, America, or away round to India 
and China. These voyages are made only in 
the winter, however, because it was found that 
in summer traveling the birds lost their voices 
and plumage ; but that season is so cold and 
stormy that usually from a quarter to a half of 
the cargo perishes before reaching our shore. 
So many birds are sent, nevertheless, that prob¬ 
ably twenty-five thousand came to New York alive 
last year from Europe. These are distributed 
through a large number of bird-shops in the city', 
and the deafening chorus which is kept up from 
dawn till dark by a hundred or two birds singing 
at the top of .their voices in a single room, added 
to the din of a small menagerie of other animals, 
is something surprising to one the first time he 
enters. 

The bird-shops are always a curious sight, and 
some curious people keep them,—usually kindly 
old Germans, who have become so used to hand¬ 
ling tenderly the delicate little creatures, that it is 
doubtful whether they could be harsh and rough 
if they tried. 

And this is just one of the beautiful things about 
having a canary' in the house, that it is all the 
time preaching us a cheery little sermon. It sings 
to us, “ Be happy, be happy, be happy! Keep 
cool, keep cool, keep cool I Be contented, be gen¬ 
tle, be pure, be true, be trustful! ” And it sets us 
a beautiful example every hour. Why, a canarys 
good-nature is something wonderful! Next time 
you are “ blue,” go and listen to his melody by 
bling up out of his throat, the notes tumb mg 
head over heels out of his mouth as though they 
could n’t get out fast enough to tell how gay * 
feels,—and see if you don’t catch his jollity an 
begin to whistle and sing, too, before you h 00 * * 
He does n’t bother himself if his breakfast or 0® 
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is late! Not he. He says, “Oh! well, I ’spect fold the little trouble he costs, by the sunshine 
Nellie has something bigger than I am to look he brings into the house, and by the gentle, loving 
after; I ’ll put in the time singing ”—and at it he care for all sweet and tender things which he 
goes, calling so loud and strong that Nellie soon teaches us day by day. 

hears him, and rewards him with fresh seed. He If we keep a canary, of course we want it always 



is a peace-maker, too. Try to quarrel with your 
brother some day. If you are going to “ fight it 
out,” you must put the bird away ; he will drown 
your angriest words with his music, until you both 
stop and laugh at the little chap, who is scolding 
himself hoarse. And then what sweet pictures 
build themselves about his cage in the still sum¬ 
mer afternoons, as you sit with your work in the 
open window where the scent of the rose and 
columbine comes to you upon the lightest of 
breezes, and the golden little minstrel tunes his 
notes low and sweet, answered by the fine trill of 


SOME FANCY VARIETIES OF THE CANARY. 


the chippy whispering to his mate in the lilac- to be just so healthy and happy; but whether it is so 

bush, and the loving talk of pretty warblers which or not, will depend almost entirely on the care we 
you cannot see, but only hear in the tall shade- take of it; and it is quite useless—or rather very 
trees of the garden!. Our Pet pays us a hundred- wrong—for us to undertake for our pleasure the 

Vol. IV.—17. 
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charge of a little prisoner, even though only a 
bird, unless we are prepared to spend time and 
labor enough to make its captivity just as pleasant 
as possible. When even decently attended to, a 
canary probably does not feel its confinement; and 
there is no doubt that if it is properly cared for, it 
has not one hour of sadness all day long. 

First as to the cage : It should be suited to the 
birds which are to inhabit it, setting off their 
attractions. Airiness, space, light and ease of 
cleaning, should be the main recommendations, 
both for our interest and that of the birds. In 
general, the plainer and simpler a cage is, the 
better. Fantastic shapes,—Swiss cottages, Chi¬ 
nese pagodas, and the like,—dangling with orna¬ 
ments and sparkling with points and spangles, are 
an abomination; they run away with our money, 
and hide the little fairy within. The bird itself is 
the first one to discover the bright points, and 
peck at the glittering spangles, until it poisons or 
chokes itself to death in trying to eat them; and 
lastly, the many corners and crinkles are just so 
many lodging-places for vermin and dirt. This 
last is the most serious objection of all, for clean¬ 
liness-absolute purity—is essential to every cana¬ 
ry’s health and happiness. A plain, simple cage is 
therefore the best, and usually the cheapest. But 
it is better to go to a little greater expense in get¬ 
ting the right article at first, even if you have to 
have it made to order, than to waste money and 
risk your birds by experimenting with unsuitable 
cages. Wooden cages are to be avoided also, 
because, if pretty, they cost high, but more es¬ 
pecially because it is so difficult to cleanse them. 
The best are the simple, square, German, metal- 
lic-enameled cages,—prettiest, lightest to carry, 
most economical in the end, airy and commodious. 
The disadvantage is, that it is not easy to get them 
in this country, where they are rather costly. 

The color is a matter of taste, but white, or a 
combination of white and green, is perhaps most 
pleasing and best adapted to the colors of most 
birds; light chocolate is good also. In these Ger¬ 
man cages the color is burnt into the wires, and 
not painted on where Pet can peck it off and make 
himself sick. Brass cages are bad also, because 
the poisonous green rust or verdigris, which is 
likely to collect upon them, is sure to be eaten by 
the bird. Your cage must allow of being taken 
apart, for thus only can it be thoroughly cleaned. 
The door should be sufficiently large to admit a 
good-sized bathing tray. As to food and drinking 
vessels, the conical “ fountains” for seeds are to be 
avoided; they become foul. Pet can only get at 
the top seeds, and so starves in the midst of seem¬ 
ing abundance. Tin cups rust, and are otherwise 
bad, so that the only proper arrangement are cups 


of glass or porcelain, square or circular, two inches 
deep by one across. The perches should be plain 
round sticks, unvarnished, and no two of the same 
thickness; if the cage is a large one, a swing of 
enameled metal or polished wood is a source of 
endless amusement to the occupant 





A CAGE WITH LACE BAG FOR CATCHING SEED. 

Pet scatters seed-husks with a liberal bill in ev ^ 
direction through the wires of his cage, and thus 
sometimes becomes so annoying as to preven us 
keeping him near us in the parlor or library. ° 
ingenious person has devised a cover to cate 
crumbs. A strip, either of thin gauze, or of wha 
is called “wash-illusion” lace, wide enough to 
loosely about the cage, when its edges are sewe 
lapped together, is gathered in a bunch like 
neck of an old-fashioned work-bag, and attached 
six inches above the top of the cage, an a 
inches below it, where it is tied wit a n 
Whenever the cage is cleaned the bottom 
lace bag or curtain is untied and the seed'h s 
shaken out. If you feel that your bird has to 
tie air by this arrangement, you might suspen 
lace from the wires about the middle o 
the upper half of which is thus left open, p 
and tying the covering below as in the other 
In aviaries much trouble is often caused > 
eating the seed intended for the birds, an 
will even climb down the rope by which ^ 
is hung, if they can get into it no o e ^ 

fond are they of the hemp and rape, 
engraving shows how this thieving f stoU t 
vented by passing the cord throug a ^ 

pasteboard, tin, or glass, which will sway 
weight of the mouse and afford him n 
hold on to its smooth surface. 
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^ Another matter is where you put your cage or 
* aviary. The place should be neither too hot, nor 

“ t0 ° coId > nor « drafts. In summer, especially at 

!?’ time , of nest ing, a high sunny window, out of 

the reach of cats, and where cooling breezes blow 
about him all day, will bring out Pet’s gayest songs 
and warm into their richest beauty the golden hues 
of his plumage. In winter a window would be the 
woret possible place for him, for there he is exposed 
to the dozen steady drafts of cold air which inces¬ 
santly pour in through the crevices in sashes and 
panes. In cold weather the best place for birds is 
the wall of a dwelling-room on which the sun shines. 
There their spirits are kept gay by human compan¬ 
ionship and, being always in sight, their supply of 
food and water is less likely to be forgotten. Stove- 
heat, however, and particularly the presence of gas 
in the room, is bad for canaries, and to avoid the 
evil effects of the last, which makes the air near the 
ceiling insufferably hot, causing the canary to molt 
out of season, to droop, etc., a good plan is to 
have the cage suspended from a pulley, and in the 
evening to lower it to within four feet or so of the 
floor. An even temperature, summer and winter, 
ought, if possible, to be secured for the birds. At 
rj’ * f the room is to become cold, the cage 
should be wrapped in a woolen shawl, or, at least, 
m thick paper, leaving an air-hole. It is always 
Detter, where possible, to have a little room devoted 
0 e birds alone, but this, of cours^ is only prac- 
ca e where you have plenty of space and money. 

ow, having your pet comfortably and prettily 
ous comes the duty of his daily care. I say 
°r if we undertake to keep an innocent 
creature in captivity, we are bound to make its life 
just as joyous as we can. A canary will manage 
a o or a on £ time, and even be cheerful now 
it h Cn ’ surroun ded by filth and half starved, for 
will a wonderfully buoyant disposition; but it 
call be happy, and no person has a right to 
al . h [ mself a bird-lover, or even fancier, who will 
^ow his canaries to suffer from neglect. 
np _. C ess ential is cleanliness,—scrupulous 

outrhi eSS 1^ thC time * The cai S e must be thor- 
ceanse d every morning, or every other 

that !k g ’ m J al ( P arts > a^ care should be taken 
and tk C * s ^ ree ^ rom the water pure, 

bv kl- Sand ° n the floor of the well cleaned 
ers * m / previous, y boiled in water. The corn- 
loolr^ 0 ♦. w ° oden P ar ts should be particularly 
awf^ir 3 | t ’ t ^ e ,P erches well scraped, and twice a 
Pest, plun f ed in boiling water to kill any of those 
must h rCd ™ ites> Aat ma y have Sot there. Pet 
tub butT a i, bath ! VCTy day in a sufficie ntly large 
Please® T l n0t to * et bathe whenever he 

thecaoL^ h f nce the water must not be left in 
ge after he has once finished. He must not 


lack a good supply of seed and plenty of the purest 
drinking-water. A bird is so tirelessly active and so 
warm-blooded that it uses up its heat and strength 
a great deal faster than any other animal. It there¬ 
fore needs constant nourishment, and a simple 
morning or evening meal will not do at all; it must 
have seed all the time, and in return will reward 
you by songs of thanksgiving without end. A 
starved bird not only will not sing, but his coat 
oses its plumpness and gloss, his manner becomes 
listless, and some morning you find him dead and 
stiff in the bottom of his cage. 

This introduces the subject of food. Canary- 
seed is their bread and butter—the wild food of 
their native land. They can hardly live without 
this, but they need a variety-not made up of rich 
biscuit, cake, bread and butter, or the like, which 
will soon ruin a bird’s delicate digestion—but of the 
seeds and green parts of many other plants, such as 



A DISCONCERTED MOUSE. 


hemp, rape, millet, linseed and poppy, and the 
crushed seeds of many garden vegetables, mixed 
with the canary-seed, or given separately. Canary 
and rape seed mixed is called “black-and-white 
bird-seed.” The seeds of many of our road-side 
weeds,—chickweed, plantain, feathery heads of 
grass, and fresh, tender young leaves of water¬ 
cress, plantain, lettuce and cabbage are appreci¬ 
ated ; while a perfectly ripe strawberry or pieces of 
mellow.sweet apples and pears are dainties to a 
canary. Plums, cherries, stone-fruits, and rinds are 
objectionable for the acid they contain. The green 
food given should be perfectly fresh, and if you live 
in the city a good plan is to plant a quantity of 
bird-seed in saucers of earth, and when the canary, 
hemp, rape, or millet is sufficiently grown to look 
green at the top, pull it up, roots and all, and 
throw it into the cage. You shall see how quickly 
your pets will seize it! These are so tough that a 
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canary needs still harder substances to aid his diges¬ 
tion, and will naturally resort to the sand in the 
bottom of the cage; you must therefore choose 
your sand carefully—sea-sand is the best, because 
saltish—and wash it clean. The bird needs lime 
also, out of which to build the shells of its eggs; 
supply this want with hens' egg-shells, except dur¬ 
ing the nesting season. Daily and regularly fed 
with plenty of seed, and saved from devouring 
“jim-cracks” in the shape of meat and other un- 


stroy his health, or we have been over-indulgent and 
injured his stomach with rich food, or else we have 
allowed him to associate with some diseased bird 
and so catch the malady. It is always one of these 
three causes that kills our birds,—leaving accidents 
and old age out of the question,—and all three of 
these we can avoid. 

The symptoms by which you can tell whether 1 
or not your canary is in the enjoyment of health 
are : The general appearance of his plumage, the 



THE CANARY THAT ALWAYS CAME BACK. 




wholesome things, there is no harm in once in a 
while allowing Pet a taste of hard-boiled egg, or a 
lump of sugar, but such sweets must be sparingly 
supplied. If you are watchful, you will soon come 
to know what effect certain food has upon your 
bird, and to understand that what he can eat at one 
season is not good for him at another—when molt¬ 
ing, for example. 

It is disagreeable to have anything to say about 
disease in such dear little objects as our birds; but, 
unfortunately, they sometimes fall sick, yet may 
occasionally become mopish and ill for a few days 
m spite of all we can do; but permanent disease is 
always due to some neglect on our part. Either 
we have allowed his cage to be so dirty as to de¬ 


color of his eyes, beak and legs, and last, thoug 
not least, his liveliness or his lack of it. A birds 
health is usually most delicate at the time o 
the yearly renewal of the coat of feathers, or 
“ molting,” which in the Northern States begins 
in August, or earlier in hot weather. Too e y 
molting should be checked by removal 0 * c 
bird to a cooler room and by frequent baths, u 
not by medicine. Unless the time is verym uc ^ 
out of the way, however, it is generally best to^ 
nature have its own course, only guarding again^ 
chills; for if Pet catches cold at this time, e is 
dead bird ! Strong light—but not the 
of the sun—is of the utmost importan 06 ,^ 
deepening the colors of the new feathets* 
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molting, your bird should have plenty of water 
for drinking and bathing; and if he seems to suffer 
from having a skin so tough that the growing 
quills will not push through readily, anoint the sore 
parts with a brush dipped in slightly warm castor- 
oil- A generous diet, some stimulant in the drink¬ 
ing-water, like a rusty nail or an addition of a trifle 
of brandy or sherry wine, an extra allowance of 
linseed, and unusual attention on 
your part, will help your favorite 
through this trying season. 

Sometimes the feet and legs 
become tender, sore, and scaly. 

This is caused by foul perches; 
and the treatment is to hold the 
feet frequently in warmish water, 
sometimes adding a trifle of ar¬ 
nica to it, and to anoint them 
with oil. Inflammation in vari¬ 
ous parts of the body, hoarseness 
of the voice, and dizziness are not 
uncommon complaints; but to 
give full instruction about half of 
these troublesome diseases would 
require a whole number of St. 

Nicholas ; and where care and 
common sense do not prevent or 
cure them, there are books to be 
consulted on the subject, especially those published 
in England. After all, “ an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” and the tender care which 
neither neglects nor frightens the canary is worth 
a whole college of doctors. So much for their 
bodily troubles. 

Canaries show a great aptitude for tricks, some¬ 
times learning to do many amusing and difficult 
things, and also to sing tunes very well. They 
soon come to know their masters or mistresses, 
and will often follow them about. I “mind,” as 
a Scotch girl would say, a little lassie who had a 
pet bird so tame that in pleasant weather she used 
every day to open the window and let it go out of 
the house, for it would always return at evening, 
tapping on the window-panes to be let in, if the 
sash happened to be closed. An English gentle¬ 
man had a canary for several years which never 
was kept in a cage, and in summer was always 
flying out to the gate or down the road to meet its 
master, perching on his finger, nestling in his 
bosom, or, best of all, clinging in his hair, where 
it was completely happy; at the same time only 
one other person in the house would it allow to 
touch it, resenting any attempt at familiarity with 
the fiercest anger. At last, however, this bold 
little fellow got bewildered in a sudden dense fog, 
and was lost. Canaries can live out-of-doors in 
0ur climate very well in the summer, and some¬ 


times join the families of wild birds; but their 
house-bred constitutions can hardly stand the cold 
of winter, and escaped birds probably all perish 
before spring. They are very affectionate little 
creatures, always prefer companions, and will make 
friends even with their natural enemies. A fan¬ 
cier in London had a cat which, with her kittens, 
would eat out of the canaries’ dish in the bird- 


room, and never think of harming them, while 
the birds seemed to enjoy Tabby’s society. The 
picture of the bird in the dog’s mouth tells a true 
story of a canary in France which really would go 
into Old Tray’s open mouth, and sit there in per¬ 
fect security; reminding us of the birds which 
venture into the horrid jaws of the crocodiles dozing 
on the banks of the Nile, finding some kind of 
food there, and never being harmed by the lazy 
reptiles. 

On the other hand, canaries are easily fright¬ 
ened. I knew of one which was thrown into con¬ 
vulsions and died simply because a gentleman 
placed his white "hat suddenly near the cage. 
What must have been the terror of that poor bird 
I saw in Thirty-fifth street, New York, the other 
day! Its cage had been placed close up against 
the broad pane of a front window, outside of which 
there was a little balcony. A large cat saw it, 
and thought he had a fine prize; so he crept 
stealthily across the balcony until he thought he 
was near enough, when he made a spring, and to 
his surprise pounced hard against the strong plate- 
glass, which evidently he had not seen in his 
way—it was so clear. It was amusing to watch 
the cat sneak away, abashed, and sore-headed, but 
the canary was terribly shocked. There is always 
danger from cats in hanging cages out-of-doors, 
and also danger from small hawks and butcher- 
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birds, which frequently drag Pet through the wires 
and devour him. 

To tame birds and to train them to perform 
tricks are two very different things. Any one may 
do the first by constant, quiet kindness, endless 
attention, and patience. Accustom the bird to 
your presence, and let it understand that, what¬ 
ever you do about it, nothing is intended for its 
terror or harm. This learned, teaching it to perch 
on your finger, or come to your whistle and call, is 
only a matter of time and gentle patience. Some 
odd tricks may be taught them if they are ’cute,— 
for different birds differ very greatly in their ability 


to learn, as well as in their natural talents and 
dispositions,—but the astonishing exploits of some 
troupes of “performing birds” which are exhib¬ 
ited about the country are all taught to them by a 
terribly cruel course of lessons, and you ought not 
to make your Pet emulate these performances. 

The Germans often teach young birds tunes and 
the songs of other birds; but the operation is a 
slow and tedious one, and the result not very satis¬ 
factory. It seems to me that our highest wish j 
should be to perfect all that is natural to a canary, 
and not try to make him something else than he 
is, or was intended to be. 


THE FIRST PARTY. 

By Josephine Pollard. 

Miss Annabel McCarty 
Was invited to a party, 

“ Your company from four to ten,” the invitation said; 

And the maiden was delighted 
To think she was invited 

To sit up till the hour when the big folks went to bed. 

The crazy little midget 

Ran and told the news to Bridget, 

Who clapped her hands, and danced a jig, to Annabel’s delight, 
And said, with accents hearty, 

“ ’T will be the swatest party 

If ye ’re there yerself, me darlint! I wish it was to-night! ” 

The great display of frilling 
• Was positively killing ! 

And, oh, the little booties ! and the lovely sash so wide ! 

And the gloves so very cunning ! 

She was altogether “stunning,” 

And the whole McCarty family regarded her with pride. 


They gave minute directions, 

With copious interjections 

Of “ Sit up straight! ” and “ Don’t do this, or that!—’t would be absurd! ” 
But, what with their caressing, 

And the agony of dressing, 

Miss Annabel McCarty did n’t hear a single word. 


There was music, there was dancing, 
And the sight was most entrancing, 

As if fairy-land, and floral band, were holding jubilee; 
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There was laughing, there was pouting; 

There was singing, there was shouting; 

And old and young together made a carnival of glee. 

Miss Annabel McCarty 
Was the youngest at the party, 

And every one remarked that she was beautifully drest; 

Like a doll she sat demurely 
On the sofa, thinking surely 

It would never do for her to run and frolic with the rest 

The noise kept growing louder; 

The naughty boys would crowd her; 

“ I think you ’re very rude indeed ! ” the little lady said; 

And then, without a warning, 

Her home instructions scorning, 

She screamed: “/ want my supperJ—and I want to go to bed/” 

Now big folks, who are older, 

Need not laugh at her, nor scold her, 

For doubtless, if the truth were known, we ’ve often felt inclined 
To leave the ball, or party, 

As did Annabel McCarty, 

But we had n’t half her courage, and we could n’t speak our mind 1 


PATTIKIN’S HOUSE. 

By Joy Allison. 


Introduction. 

Pattikin had a way of calling her home “ my 
house,” as if she were the owner of the Parsonage, 
and all that was in it. Ask her where she lived, 
and she would say, “ Up to my house.” Ask where 
was her hat, when she was found out bareheaded 
in the sun, and she would point her cunning, 
dimpled finger and say, “In my house.” So we 
who loved Pattikin, and thought her baby ways 
very winsome and sweet, came to call the old red 
house that sheltered us “Pattikin’s house.” I 
hope you will be pleased with the story of some of 
the good times we had there. 

Chapter I. 

BLACKBERRYING. 

The minister tipped the sugar-bowl toward him, 
picked out a lump and put it into Pattikin’s mouth, 


and then leaned his elbow on the table, and his 
head on his hand, reflectively. 

“ We must economize ! ” said he. 

“ Now, father,” said his wife, “ that makes three 
lumps of sugar you’ve given Pattikin since we sat 
down to supper, and it is n’t good for her. Besides 
that, the firkin’s empty.” 

“ Out of sugar again, are we! Why, I thought 

it was only a week ago- But never mind! 

We may as well begin to economize there as any¬ 
where, perhaps. We can go without supar.” 

“ Oh no, father! ” said Thirza, and Tilda and 
Pattikin, “ we can’t! ” And, “ Oh no, father,— 
not go without any sugar ! ” was echoed by Seth, 
Samuel, Simon and Sandy. 

“ We might do with less, I suppose,” said their 
mother. 

“ Look here ! ” said the minister,—and he took 
his wallet out of his pocket, and inverted it over 
his plate and shook it well. From one of the com- 
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partments a tiny, shining half-dime fell, and jingled 
down on the plate. “ That five-cents is a happy 
surprise to me ! I thought there was absolutely 
nothing there,” said he. “What do you think 
about the sugar, and economizing, now ? ” 

“ I think we’d better have begun a little sooner,” 
said his wife. 

“ Pho ! you ’ll get more money right off! ” said 
Pattikin. “You always do. We could n’t go ’thout 
no sugar in our tea.” 

She might have been rewarded for her hopeful 


“What, blackberrying? And take the baby? 
No, indeed ! But I hope they will get some. You 
might go with them. The girls will want to go; 
and Pattikin’s too little to be trusted with them, 
unless you do.” 

“ Oh yes ! ” put in Pattikin, who stood bonneted 
already at her father’s elbow. “ I must go. I never 
went blackberryin’ ’n all my life.” 

“ We ’ll see,” said the minister. 

It was a charming walk to the pasture; and it 
was n’t the least trouble to catch the pony. The 


and encouraging view of the matter with another minister had put some gray beans into a two-quart 
lump, if her mother had not seized upon the bowl measure, and when he shook the beans about m 
and carried it off, and shut it up in the cupboard. the measure, the gray pony heard and came run- 
“ So much must be kept sacredly for company ning to them, and as her nose went down into t e 
and the baby.” said she, “ifwe are really to have measure the bridle went over her head. That 
no more at present.” was n’t cheating, for she liked gray beans, and the 

“ But you don’t mean it, father ? ” said Thirza. minister let her eat them all up. It was, m fact, a 
“ I don’t see but I must mean it, unless we have bargain, and the pony understood perfectly t at 
a windfall or a wedding.” she was being bridled for work; but still she wanted 

“ Oh, I hate economizing ! ” said Seth, in a tone the beans, 
of great disgust. “ I’d a great deal rather earn 
money.” 

“ Well, young man, suppose you do earn some, 
for a change,” said his father. 

“ I could, if you’d let me,” said Seth. “ Milan 
Straw says blackberries are thicker than spatter up 
in Johonnet’s Acre.” 

“ And they ’re selling for ninepence a quart in 
Chester,” said Simon. 


Now, if anybody wants to ride home on the 
gray pony, let them be on hand ! ” said the min- 
ister. 

They were all on hand already, but they crowded 
up a little nearer and called out, “I do!”—“1 
do ! “ I do ! ” to show that they were on hand, 

and were lifted one by one to the gray pony's back, 
and set in a row from her head to her tail. P attl_ 
kin, being the least of the children, sat nearest the 


‘ And you had rather have sugar than the black- head, and held on by the mane with bot an s. 
berries ? ” said his father. “ I am not so sure I had.” Her father also held her by one foot, as he w 
“I’d rather have some sugar and some black- along beside her. Thirza held on to Ti a, an 
berries,” said Seth. Tilda held on to Simon, and the boys all clung 

“ Well, you can have Old Gray and go there together, with their knees pressed hard against the 
blackberrying to-morrow morning, as early as you pony’s sides, and so they reached home ® 
please ; and in the afternoon you may go to Ches¬ 
ter and sell them. And there’s a dollar’s worth of 
sugar, and a half-bushel (or less) of blackberries 
besides, for you, mother, and not a cent to pay. 


Then they all worked like bees to get everything 
ready for an early start. The empty sugar-firkin 
was packed with cold beef, johnny-cake, and pic es 
for their luncheon ; and baskets, pails, and PP^ 


“Oh, father, don’t go to counting the chickens were collected, and all the chores done up, 
before they are hatched!” said Thirza. “We then they went early to bed, as Pattikin sai , 
sha’ n’t have good luck if you do.” morning would come quicker.” 

“A fig for luck, and a fortune for faithful, per- I do not know by what arguments_ ^ 

severing work,” said the minister, gayly. “That prevailed upon her; but when the break as 
pony should be caught to-night, children, if you over, in the gray dawn of the next.morning, 
are to get an early start.” children were delighted to see their mother pa^ 

“ May we all go with you to the pasture, father?” on her green calash (that’s what the women 
asked Tilda. their sun-bonnets when I was a little gu-h 

“ To be sure ! The more the merrier, if mother wrapping the baby in his blanket, to go wi 
does n’t need you ! ” Johonnet’s Acre was three miles off, 

“We’ll do our work after we get home. It’s wildest, most delightful spot in all P em jS e 
‘ yes,’ isn’t it, mother? That’s good !’’—and Valley. And it was just as Milan Straw haa 
away they flew from the table in search of hats and Every bush was bending low under its 
bonnets. plump, dark, luscious berries. Baskets, > 

“ Suppose we all go ! ” said the minister to his dippers were filled again and again, 
wife, while he stood waiting. “ Could n’t you ? ” into the firkin after the luncheon was 
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nd they ate as many as they possibly could, and 
ot ^eir lips and fingers royally purple. 

Their mother laid the baby down in his blanket 
n der a shady bush, and picked too ; and the min¬ 


ister picked faster than any of them, till the sugar- 
firkin, and another they had brought, were both full, 
and heaped up so they could n’t get the cover on. 
Then they sat down on the grass and rested and 
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ate their luncheon, and wished there had been 
more, and picked berries off the top of the firkins 
till the covers would go on. And their father told 
them the wonderful story of Samson ; how he car¬ 
ried off the gates of the city on his shoulders; 
how he killed the lion, and all about the riddle, 
and also about the foxes with firebrands tied to 
their tails. The children never tired of this story, 
though they had heard it many times. 

And then it was time to go home, for the pony 
must have dinner and a good rest before he went 
to Chester. 

Only Seth and Samuel were to go to Chester. 
This was so well settled that there was no teasing 
even from Pattikin. Very manly and important, 
the two set off, armed with directions how and 
where to tie Old Gray,—what to do, and what not 
to do, in every possible emergency. 

Very proud and satisfied they came back at 
sundown, and delivered the firkin, heavy with the 
coveted sugar, into the eager hands of the bevy of 
brothers and sisters who came out to meet them. 

Chapter II. 

THE MINISTER’S TOMATOES. 


One afternoon in the spring, before the black- 
berrying, of which I told you, Thirza and Tilda 
went across the road to visit Mrs. Vesta Preston. 
Mrs. Vesta was young Mrs. Preston’s aunt, and 
lived upstairs, and never got out of the chair be¬ 
cause she had had paralysis. Mrs. Preston took 
good care of her. But the poor lady often got 
very tired of sitting all alone in her room with no 
one to speak to, for Mrs. Preston must be about 
her work down-stairs; so Thirza and Tilda went to 
see her quite often, and their visits were always 
acceptable. 

They carried their work and sewed this time, 
because they had not finished their shirt, and Mrs. 
Vesta liked to see them sew. Sometimes they 
carried her flowers in the summer time, and in 
autumn the gayly colored maple leaves, or bunches 
of wintergreen berries, or, if nothing else was to be 
found, bits of the red-tipped moss. There was no 
season that the woods did not yield something to 
reward their search—no, not even when the ground 
was thickly covered with snow, for wasn’t there 
always spruce gum on the trees ? 

But this time it happened they had nothing to 
bring. On the contrary, Mrs. Vesta had some¬ 
thing for them. 

“ It’s a new kind of seed,” she explained. “ My 
niece sent them from down below. She says they 
produce a vine that bears a beautiful red fruit larger 
than a plum or an apple,—not at all like either,— 


but very nice, stewed for sauce or eaten raw. The 
city folks set great store by them. They call them 
tomatoes, and they must be planted early in a hot¬ 
bed, if you want them to do much up here.” 

“ But we have n’t any hot-bed,” said Tilda. 

“ But you can plant them in a box, and keep 
them in the window,” said Mrs. Vesta. 

“Yes’m; so we can. And we’ve got earth 
enough in the box I had my geranium in last fall. 
It’s down cellar yet,” said Thirza. 

They went home, very proud of the six precious 
seeds that they carried carefully wrapped in paper. 

The minister entered into their project with zeal. 
He showed them how to make small birch bark 
boxes, in each of which they could plant one seed. 
Then when the garden was ready the boxes could 
be cut apart and the plant set in the ground with¬ 
out disturbing its roots. 

The boxes were set in a row along the south 
window, and watched, and tended and watered, 
and the result was five strong, healthy plants to 
set in the garden when the middle of May came. 

“ I hope the ’matos wont smell so, as the vines 
do. If they do, I sha’ n’t want any, I’m sure,” 
said Pattikin. 

It was not long after that blackberry excursion 
that the first fruits of the tomato-vines were ripened. 
The minister went out to the garden in the after¬ 
noon, followed by Thirza, Sandy, Tilda and Pat¬ 
tikin, to gather them. > . 

“They are beauties, anyhow; and I’m sure 1 
shall like them,” said Thirza. 

“ So am I,” said Tilda. 

But Pattikin smelled them, and withheld ner 

judgment. ,. 

They did n’t know about scalding off the skins, 
so the minister pared them with his pocket-kmie. 
Then they put them into the stew-pan, and very 
soon they were cooked. „ 

“ I wonder whether they should be sweetened, 
said the minister, bending over them and stunng, 
for in such an important affair he could n t lea 
the cooking entirely to the feminine departmen 
He dipped out a spoonful and cooled it with 
breath, and tasted. He just restrained a wry tace. 
The children, watching, knew that too. 

“Run over, Tilda, and ask Mrs. Preston what 

we should use for seasoning.” 

Tilda came back in a minute, breathless: 

“ Salt and pepper, and a bit of butter. 


“ Oho ! Here goes, then.” with 

And he was about to feston the condiments 

lavish hand. . , orctn0 d 

“ Let me,” said his wife, who better un 

the proper proportions to use. ^ and 

So she salted, and peppered, andbuttere^^ 
then thev were Doured out into the 
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ish, which had been brought from the parlor cup- few days, and then I 
Dard for this grand occasion. 

“ 1 think ^ smells kind o’ good,” said Simon, as 
iey drew their chairs about the table. The best 


uce-plates were out too, and the father served a 
>rtion to each. Then there was a general tasting; 
en queer, doubtful looks at one another; and 
en a general smiling, which quickened into 
lghter, and a merry peal rang out through the 
3 open windows, the echo of which reached even 
poor Mrs. Vesta’s ears as she sat in her lonely 
stairs apartment. 

“To think we’ve worked, and watched, and 
ed all summer for those things,” said Seth, 
)ing away the tears his mirth had brought. 



PATTIKIN. 


ie minister had laughed with the rest, but he 
not, like the rest, inclined to give it up so. 
were said to be very healthy; the city people 
d them highly, and he was going to like them . 
- tasted, and tasted again, till by dint of per- 
it trying, he almost thought he did like them 
e. 

Vhat shall I do with those that are left? ” asked 
ife, when the meal was over. 

.»ive ’em to the pigs,” said Simon, 
t Mrs. Jones (have I told you the family name 
ones ?) still looked at her husband and waited 
lswer. 

Veil,” said he, “there wifi be more ripe in a 


will try them cut up raw, 
with salt and vinegar and pepper. I think I should 
like them better that way.” 

So the pigs had the remaining portion, which 
was the largest part of the cooked tomatoes. 

The vines were astonishingly prolific. They 
gave their fruit lavishly, prodigally, recklessly, and 
still kept on blossoming and forming new fruit, as 
if there always would be more behind, till frost 
came. By that time .the minister had really learned 
to like them; and Simon and Thirza and Tilda, 
who always wished to do as their father did, liked 
them too. But nothing could induce Pattikin to 
taste them again. 

They learned to dry them, to make catsup of 
them, to seal them up in bottles; and, in short, 
the tomato was from this time an institution in the 
minister’s family. 

Chapter III. 

GATHERING CORN. 

Thf. minister had a farm—a very little one_ 

three or four acres. One-half was devoted to corn 
and potatoes, and a few scraggy old apple-trees. 
The other half was devoted chiefly to mineralogy. 
There was plenty of the “ testimony of the rocks ” 
there, if the children could have read it. They 
often wondered about them. How did they all 
come there ?—sugar-loaf rocks; low flat-topped 
rocks large enough to be called ledges; big, high 
masses, equal in size to a moderate dwelling-house, 
cleft down the middle as smoothly as if done with 
a knife. Was that done when “ the earth did quake, 
and the rocks rent, and darkness was over all the 
land?” 

There were, too, miniature cavfcs, which the lit¬ 
tle girls furnished after their simple fashion, and in 
which they played through many a bright summer- 
day, where they bestowed their treasure of gray 
moss and green, and the mineral collections with 
which they were forever loading down their pockets. 

But, more than all the rocks and caves, they 
prized the frog-pond that lay beyond the ledges, ■ 
and reached away out into Mr. Iturbide’s pasture. 
Such plays as they had there on Saturday after¬ 
noons, or in vacation after the com was got in ! 
But speaking of the corn reminds me that I in¬ 
tended to tell you in this chapter about work 
and not about play. For it was all ready to be 
gathered. 

Seth, and Samuel, and Simon cut the stalks. 
Seth had a long knife with a red handle that he 
thought looked like a sword, and he led his army 
out to invade the field, with all the dignity and 
confidence of a great general. Simon had a sickle 
shaped like a half-moon. Simon had a nondescript 
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sort of knife, which had been freshly sharpened, 
and could be made to do great execution. 

Sandy guided the gray pony, which was har¬ 
nessed to the green wagon to carry up the corn to 
the barn, where they would husk it. The girls 
gathered the stalks into bundles, which they tied 
with pumpkin-vines, and loaded the wagon with 
them. 

Pattikin thought she helped amazingly, but 
the most she did was to stub her toes against the 
corn-stubble and fall over the great yellow pump¬ 
kins, and gnaw sweet apples. Once she said, 
“ Oh, dear 1 I keep stubbin’ my toes for ever ’n’ 
everlasting.” 

Then Thirza said, “ I would n’t work. Sit down, 
and rest awhile.” So Pattikin sat down. 

While she was resting, the gray and white kitten 
came down into the field, and went about rubbing 
herself against the children. Pattikin caught her 
and held her in her lap, and whispered in her ear: 
“You stay here with me, and when the load goes 
up to the barn, we ’ll have a ride. They don’t ’low 
anbody but me to ride; but I ’ll smuggle you up in 
my apron so they wont see.” 

The kitty nestled down in Patty’s lap, and pur¬ 
red as if she understood. Pretty soon the load was 
ready, and Pattikin scrambled up on top by the 
help of Thirza, who pushed her up from behind. 
She was a little slow and awkward about it, be¬ 
cause of the load in her apron. 

And Seth called out, “Come, hurry. We want 
to get started quick. We ’ve got so much to do.” 

Because their father was going to Association 
next day, and must use the gray pony, he had 
promised them, if they could get the com all in 
that night, in the evening he would help them 
make molasses candy. 

When Pattikin was up, she chose her seat on 
top of a bundle of stalks, and they went bumping 
along. Once or twice, Kitty, who was n’t used to 
riding over such rough ground, tried to get out of 
the apron and jump down to run away on her own 
feet, which, I suppose, she thought much the safer 
way of getting through the world. At length she 
really did get out, and gave a daring leap right 
over the wagon wheel, and coming to the ground 
right side up, as they say a cat always will, scam- 

(To be , 


pered for the house. Pattikin had reached out 
a little too far in trying to recover her, the bundle 
of stalks she was sitting on rolled and went off over 
the wheel, and Patty after it. 

There was a deal of shouting and whoaing before 
the pony was stopped. The children gathered 
round to see if any bones were broken. To their 
great joy, Pattikin had escaped with only a little 
bump on her forehead and a bruise on her knee 
from some stones that lay in the way. 

“They are always coming all over the field, 
those stones!” said Sandy. “We pick them all 
out clean—bushels and bushels of’em—after every 
plowing, but there are always just as many. I 
believe they grow.” 

“Our farm will be all stone-wall after awhile, if 
it goes on so many years,” said Samuel. 

“ I suppose there ’ll have to be another stone¬ 
picking this fall,” said Sandy. 

“Yes,” said Seth, “after the crops are all in. 
You’d better walk the rest of the way, Patty.” 

“ Oh, 1 don’t want to,” said Pattikin. “ My 
knee aches awful, and I should n’t wonder if I got 
lamer.” 

So, as Pattikin was rather spoiled by the rest, 
they helped her up again, and cautioning her to 
take a safer seat, they went on. 

“ We’re going to dig pertaters, to-morrow,” said 
Sandy. “ I heard father say so.” 

“ Pertaters! I can talk better grammar than 
that myself,” said Pattikin. 

“ Better be looking out that you don’t fall off 
the load than minding my grammar,” said Sandy, 
tickling the bottom of her foot with a straw, byway 
of retaliation. 

“ Poh ! I’m not going to fall off again,” said 
Patty, curling her feet up under her dress for 
protection. 

“ I would n’t talk about grammar till I could say 
association,” said Sandy. 

“ I can— sosation said Pattikin. 

All the chilren laughed. 

“There!” said Thirza. “You be still,^now, 
Sandy ! Father said we were not to quarrel.” 

They got the corn all into the bam by sundown, 

and after supper, the minister said- But ^ at 

must come in the next chapter. 
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THE CRAFTY FOX. 


By Howard Pyle. 


A CERTAIN fox was extremely desirous of gain¬ 
ing admission into a poultry-yard, the lord of which 
was a cock of good blood and extremely aristocratic 
ways, so the sly animal soon contrived to secure 
his acquaintance and even friendship. 

One day as the gosling (who was a protege of 


“Well, sir, you are abrupt in your manners, 
and overbearing to your inferiors. 

“ Am I, indeed ?” said the cock still more coldly. 
“Yes, sir ! And then you are excessively quar¬ 
relsome, beside being very selfish.” 

“ Hah 1 ” exclaimed the cock, angrily. 



THE GOSLING STATES HIS OPINION OK THE COCK. 


the cock’s), the cock himself, and the fox were to¬ 
gether, the conversation turned upon the subject 
of personal faults. 

Said the cock: “I feel conscious that I have 
very many faults, and nothing would I so much 
value as some real friend who would show them to 
we. Now, I dare say, gosling,” continued he, turn¬ 
ing to that humble creature and smiling blandly,— 

1 dare say, gosling, that even you have noticed 
the presence of some few small faults in me. Is it 
not so? Speak frankly, my little friend.” 

The gosling was immensely elated at this chance 
of ^proving himself the true friend desired. 

Oh yes, sir; ” he said, eagerly, “ I have no¬ 
ticed the presence of a great many, indeed.” 

Oh, have you?” said the cock, coldly, “And 
w hat are they, pray ? ” 


“ Then, sir, not only do you treat your children 
badly, but you neglect your wife also. Beside all 
these-” 

“ Stop! ” cried the cock, in a violent rage, “What 
do you mean by charging me with faults that I 
never possessed? You are an insolent scoundrel 

and a sneak—you—you - ” And unable to 

contain himself longer, he fell upon the unhappy 
gosling and tore three beakfuls of down from his 
head. 

“ I marvel,” said the fox, as the wretched gosling 
made his escape, screaming loudly with pain and 
terror, “ I marvel that one so constantly associated 
with you could thus malign you to your face. 
Those are not your faults.” 

“ Well, what are they then ?” said the cock, still 
somewhat ruffled. 
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“ Did I not know your extreme patience under he would scarcely deign to notice the other barn- 


correction, I should hesitate to tell them, or rather 
it f for I have only noticed one in my acquaintance 
with you. You are, sir, I grieve to say it, but you 
are, sir, extremely haughty and exclusive in your 
manners. Your blood, your aristocratic breeding, 
your culture, and your refinement all tend to cause 
you to look upon your more vulgar yet still honest 
fellow-creatures with a courteous haughtiness, if 
I may so express it. It is a fault to which your 
superior station may plead some extenuation ; still 
it is a fault. Let me beg you, honored sir, to cor- 


yard creatures. 

One day the fox said: “It has always been a sub¬ 
ject of much wonder to me why a creature of so much 
intellect, and with such a proper amount of self- 
respect as yourself, should submit, as you do, to 
the absolute rule of human beings. Now here am 
I, a simple-minded, jog-trot animal, with not one- 
half the wit and shrewdness of the least one of 
you here in the barn-yard, and yet I am absolutely 
free and untrammeled in my movements. I own 
allegiance to no one and am my own master, while 



rect this one failing, and so render yourself the 
model of perfection you would then be. Recollect, 
sir, that though humbler, we are still your fellow- 
creatures.” 

The cock stood upon one leg meditating for a 
long while upon this speech; at length he heaved 
a sigh, and said: 

“ 1 feel that you are correct; you have acted the 
part of a true friend. Yes, I confess that you are 
correct.” 

From that time the cock’s friendship for the fox 
greatly increased, while his overbearing manners 
toward the other creatures in no wise diminished. 

The crafty fox frequently turned the conversation, 
in their subsequent interviews, upon the subject of 
family distinction, and cunningly contrived so to 
natter the vanity of the cock that, in time, he be¬ 
came puffed up with pride to such an extent that 


you and your humbler associates are dependent for 
the very necessaries of life upon the will of your 
masters.” 

“ That is very true,” said the cock, reflectively. 

“ Now,” continued the fox, “ I have thought of 
a most excellent idea. I know a delightful and 
secluded spot, sir, where a little colony could be 
started far away from the habitation of man, an 
where you could soon show the world that intelli¬ 
gent poultry need not be entirely subservient to t e 
will of these miserable human beings. Here are 
you with blood, breeding and great natural dignity 
of bearing (I need hardly mention such a well-known 
quality of yours as intelligence), a bom nder in 
fact. If, now, some of your mentally advan 
creatures—such, for instance, as the geese an Jjj* 
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to start a small community somewhere 
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have the very making of a king or even an em¬ 
peror in you, and might prove yourself an excellent 
> example of a noble and generous ruler.” 

This plan pleased the cock amazingly. 

“I shall consider your proposition,” said he. 
“ And you can guide us, you say, to such a spot as 
you have mentioned ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir ! I know the very place,” said 
the fox. 

The idea of the colony took root in the poultry- 
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yard immediately, and spread in popularity amaz¬ 
ingly, for each creature imagined that he himself 
had the ability, mentally, to become in time a 
prominent politician, if not a leader. One night, 
accordingly, everything was arranged, and the 
crafty fox guided the poor deluded creatures to a 
most secluded portion of the adjoining forest. 

None of them ever returned again, yet it was 
rumored, far and wide, that the crafty fox was sub¬ 
sisting entirely upon the little community. 


THE STARS IN FEBRUARY. 


By Richard 

The northern heavens present no change of 
special importance since last month. The Dragon 
has been carried away from his former havering 
position, and now appears as if swooping down¬ 
ward, though in a direction contrary to that of his 
real motion around the pole. The ancient ob¬ 
servers do not seem to have attached any impor¬ 
tance, by the way, to the direction in which the 
star-sphere turns; and, indeed, a motion so slow 
as not to be perceptible by ordinary vision might 
well be left out of account in forming imaginary 
star-groups. Some of the figures go forward, as 
Orion, the Great Bear, Bootes (the Herdsman), the 
Lion, and so forth ; others go backward, as the 
Dragon, the Ram, the Bull, Pegasus (the Winged 
Horse), and so on; while others, like Ophlnchus, 
the Serpent-Bearer, are supposed to face the ob¬ 
server and so travel sideways; and others, again, 
travel on their head, as Hercules, Cepheus, and 
Andromeda. It is quite clear that those who in¬ 
vented the constellation figures did not trouble 
themselves much about the rotation of the star- 
vault 

There may be noticed in the northern heavens, 
as seen in February, a vacant space above the 
pole, girt round by the constellations Auriga (the 
Charioteer) overhead, Perseus (the Rescuer), Cas¬ 
siopeia (the Seated Lady), Cepheus (her royal hus¬ 
band), and the two Bears. In this poverty-stricken 
region there are no stars of the first three magni¬ 
tudes, and only four or five of the fourth magnitude. 
The ancient astronomers could imagine no con¬ 
stellations in these spaces. It is to the modems, 
a nd especially to Hevelius, that we owe the con¬ 
stellations which have been figured in these barren 


A. Proctor. 

districts. The Cameleopard, or Giraffe, is one; the 
Lynx another. I cannot say, for my own part, that 
I see either a giraffe or a lynx there. Certainly, if 
you draw the connecting lines shown in the map, 
you get as fair a picture of a giraffe (inverted at 
present) as can possibly be made with a couple of 
lines; but it seems to me—though 1 do not claim 
to be an artist—that xather more than two lines are 
needed to picture a respectable giraffe. Besides, 
the lines are not on the sky, and the liveliest fancy 
would not think of connecting these stars by im¬ 
aginary lines, so widely remote are the stars, and 
so insignificant. 

The Little Bear is now gradually getting round 
(at the selected hour of evening observation) to a 
position such as a bear might reasonably assume. 
Last month, this small bear was hanging head 
downward by the end of his absurdly long tail. He 
is now slowly rising from that undignified position, 
and by next month he will have fairly placed him¬ 
self on his feet. For the present we can leave him 
to his struggles; but next month we shall consider 
his history and the duties which he has discharged 
for many hundreds of years. 

Turning to the southern skies, we find full com¬ 
pensation for the relatively uninteresting aspect of 
the northern heavens. The most resplendent con¬ 
stellation in the heavens is now in full glory in the 
south. There, close to the meridian, or mid south, 

“ Begirt with many a blazing star, 

Stands the great giant Algebar, 

Orion, hunter of the beast 

His sword hangs gleaming by his side. 

And on his arm the lion’s hide. 

Scatters across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair.” 
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No one can mistake this most beautiful constella¬ 
tion. The two bright shoulder stars, Betelgeux («) 
and Bellatrix (y), the brilliant star Rigel on the 
giant's advanced foot, the triply gemmed belt (C, e, 
and d), and the pendent sword tipped with the 
bright star t, distinguish Orion unmistakably. But, 


say nothing of numbers of faint stars scattered all 
over it, justify the words of the poet, who sang: 

“ Orion's beams 1 Orion’s beams! 

His star-gemmed belt, and shining blade; 

His isles of light, his silvery streams, 

And gloomy gulfs of mystic shade.” 



besides these glories, there are others; the curve From the first beginning of astronomy, an P 1 "® 

of small stars forming the giant’s shield (a lion’s ably long before astronomy was thought ° » 
hide), the misty light of the great nebula which constellation was figured as a giant; sometiiE 
lies on the sword (where shown), and on clear giant hunter, a sort of celestial Nimrod; som 
nights the dappled light of the Milky Way, which as a warrior. He commonly wielded 
really extends over a part of this constellation, to club in his right hand (the star v marke4 
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of the club), and a shield (formed by the stars ir,. The cut on the next page shows Orion as he is 
etc.) in his left. The star & of the constellation now generally pictured. He is somewhat out of 
Eridanus really marks the giant’s bent knee; and drawing, because of the necessity of keeping cer- 
originally the constellation Lcpus (or, the Hare) tain stars in particular positions with respect to 
formed a chariot in which the hunter or warrior him. Thus Betelgeux is derived from the Arabic 
stood. In some old manuscripts of the middle ibt-al-jauzd , the giant’s shoulder. Bellatrix, or the 
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a ges, the stars of Lepus formed a throne for Orion. 

fact, this little constellation, although named 
the Hare from time immemorial, has been called 
by several other names, insomuch that Ideler, after 
quoting several names, wrathfully adds, “And God 
knows how many more there are.” 

Vol. IV.— 18 . 


Amazon star, belongs of right to the other shoulder, 
and Rigel to the advanced foot, while the three 
stars of the belt fix the position of the giant’s waist. 
To tell the truth, he is an ill-shaped giant, anyway, 
and cannot be otherwise depicted. 

Below Lepus (the Hare) you sec the neat little 
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group Columba, or the Dove. This is one of 
the younger constellations, and was invented by 
Hevelius, perhaps to show that the ship Argo, 
which you see low down on the left, is no other 
than Noah’s Ark. In fact, the name given to the 
small group originally was Columba Noachi, or 
Noah’s Dove. Approaching the mid south, you 
now see the brightest star in the whole heavens— 
Sirius, the famous Dog-star. The constellation 
Canis Major, the Greater Dog (which might much 
better be called simply Canis), was one of Orion’s 
hunting-dogs, Canis Minor being the other; but 
we can hardly suppose Lepus was the sole prey 
pursued by so great a giant and two such fine dogs. 
The constellation Canis Major is chiefly remarkable 
for the Dog-star. In old times this star was thought 
to bring pestilence. Homer speaks of it (not by 
name, however) as the star 

“Whose burning breath 

Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death." 

Many among the ancients supposed that this star 
was in reality as large as the sun. Thus Manilius 
said: 

“ ’T is strongly credited this owns a light 
And runs a course not than the sun’s less bright; 

Hut that, remov’d from sight so great a way. 

It seems to cast a dim and weaker ray.” 


It has been shown in our own time, however, that 
even this estimate, which was by many thought too 
daring, falls far short of the truth. It has been 
calculated that Sirius gives out three hundred times 
as much light (and doubtless three hundred times 
as much heat) as our sun. So that it would make 
us rather uncomfortable if our sun were removed 
and Sirius set in his place. Sir W. Herschel says 
that when he turned his large four-feet mirror on 
this star, the light was like that of the rising sun, 
and it was impossible to look at the star without 
pain to the eye. Sirius is in reality in rapid motion, 
though, owing to his enormous distance, he seems 
at rest. He is rushing through space at the rate 
of about thirty miles in every second of time t In 
a year he traverses nearly six times the distance 
which separates our earth from the sun. But this 
enormous annual journey is only about Tro'ouoth 
part of the distance which separates him from our 
earth; and as he is traveling away from us, we 
need not be greatly troubled on account of him. 
He is so far from us that his light has been no le*s 
than twenty years on its way to us, so that in reality, 
instead of saying we see Sirius, we ought to say we 
see where Sirius was some twenty years ago. Most 
of the stars are even farther away, so that if every 

r t T WCre in a sin S le instant destroyed, we 
should still see them-that is, their light-for many 



years, and probably the greater number of them < 
would still seem to be shining in the heavens long l 
after the youngest of us were dead ; perhaps even 
after our great-grandchildren had passed away. 

Canis Minor, the Lesser Dog, is a much less im¬ 
portant star-group than Canis Major; but still it is 
one of the old constellations. Its chief star is called 
Procyon, or the Fore-dog, because this star is seen 
as a morning star earlier than Sirius. The Arabian 
astronomers gave it a name of similar meaning, to 
wit, Al-kelb-al-mutekaadem ; but I think Procyon 
sounds almost as well, and as it is the name by 
which the star is usually called, it may, perhaps, be 
better to use it instead of the Arabian name, though 
this is very pretty. Procyon, like Sirius, was sup- 



THB CONSTELLATION ORION. 


posed to be a star of evil omen, especially as bring¬ 
ing bad weather. “ What meteoroscoper,” sai 
Leonard Digges, the astrologer, “yea, who that is 
learned in matters astronomical, noteth not the 
great effects at the rising of the star called the 
Lite l Dogge ? ” 

The constellation Gemini, or the Twins, is nowr 
approaching the south, but will be more fully within 
the range of our next monthly map. The sign 
marked © is that of Cancer, or the Crab, whi 
the sun enters at midsummer. You will observe 
that we have now reached the part of the ec pc 
highest above the equator, which is, of course, * 
part reached by the sun at midsummer. Toe 
marked © is at its highest in the south a® 00 
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or about June 21 st, and is then occupied by the 
sun; it is at its highest in the south at midnight on 
or about December 20 , and the sun is then exactly 
opposite to this point, or at his lowest below the 
northern horizon. 

Those who live as far south as New Orleans, see 
well raised above the horizon the star Canopus, in 
the stern of the good ship Argo. There is pre¬ 
sented to them, at this season, a view of more first 


magnitude stars than can be seen at any other time 
in one quarter of the heavens. For besides the 
splendid equal-sided triangle formed by Procyon, 
Betelgeux. and Sirius, they see Aldebaran, Rigel, 
and Canopus, the last-named surpassing every star 
in the heavens except Sirius alone. 

Next month, the great ship Argo will have come 
better into view; and I defer till then my account 
of this fine constellation. 


[See " Letter-Box."] 


A VALENTINE. 

By A. E. C. 


If you will be my valentine, 

My charming little dear, 

The sun can never help but shine 
Throughout the coming year. 

The lessons all will put themselves 
Into your little pate ; 

The hardest sums you have, you ’ll see 
All answered on your slate. 


If you will be my valentine, 

You ’ll see in all your walks 
Fresh lemon-drops on every twig, 

And peanuts on the stalks; 

While hot mince-pies, all hand in hand, 
Meet you at every stile; 

With raisins marching on in front,' 

And figs in single file. 


P. S.—But if from you 1 never hear, 
Nor even get a line, 

1 ’ll ask some other nicer girl 
To be my valentine. 
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HIS OWN MASTER. 

By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Chapter VIII. 

THE ACCIDENT. 

The boy lay perfectly still and tried to go to 
sleep again. But exciting thoughts kept him 
awake. He lived over again the events of the past 
few days,—the funeral, the auction, the journey,— 
and thought many times of all that Florie and her 
mother had said to him. 

As it grew lighter he got up, dressed himself 
noiselessly, and leaving Alphonse asleep, went out 
Upon deck. 

The pilot’s bell was tinkling fitfully. The paddle- 
wheels—motionless for a moment, then reversed— 
dashed the boiling water into foam. The steamer 
was coming to a landing at the foot of a large town 
(to Jacob’s eyes it looked large) on the Ohio shore. 

A few passengers were preparing to land. Among 
them Jacob was rejoiced to see the tall Kentuckian. 

“We shall be rid of him ! ” he thought, and 
looked with impatience to see the colonel set foot 
upon the gangway plank. 

But what was that which Corkright carried in his 
hand ? A violin-case ! It resembled Pinkey’s so 
much that Jacob observed it with a start of sus¬ 
picion and alarm. He drew near, to get a closer 
look at it. He felt sure it was the professor’s. 

The deck-hands already had hold of the plank, 
or “bridge,” to push it out. In less than a minute 
Corkright would be gone. There was not an in¬ 
stant to lose. The boy ran back to the state-room, 
and made a hasty search. The violin was not 
there. 

“ Mr. Pinkey ! Oh, Mr. Pinkey ! ” cried Jacob, 
shaking his friend, who lay asleep in his clothes. 

“ What’s wanting ?” snarled the dancing-master, 
starting up, and seeing Jacob. 

“ That man—Colonel Corkright—has got your 
violin ! ” 

“ What of it ? Can’t a gentleman have a fiddle, 
but you must-” 

“ But he is going off with it!—going ashore ! ” 
said Jacob, all excitement. “ I ’ll stop him ! I ’ll 
tell the captain ! ” 

He was hurrying out. Alphonse called after him 
sharply : 

“You wont do anything of the sort! Come 
back here, you ninny ! It’s all right.” 

Perfectly bewildered, Jacob turned and stared at 
his friend. 

“ I’ve sold him the violin,” said Alphonse. “ He 


took a fancy to it, and offered me a right smart 
price—and I’ve a much better one than that. 
Don’t make a fool of yourself. Let me sleep. ’ 
Pinkey sank back upon the pillow, in which he 
buried his rumpled ringlets. Jacob could not help 
speaking a word in self-defense. 

“ I had heard you say you thought so much of 
that violin—you would not part with it for anything 
—it was worth twice its weight in gold! So when 
I saw him going ashore with it, of course 1 

But here Alphonse made an impatient move¬ 
ment, and Jacob withdrew, reaching the gangway 
just in time to see Corkright move off with the 

violin. . , 

Pinkey did not appear at breakfast, nor indeed 
for some hours after. Jacob looked into the state¬ 
room two or three times during the forenoon, and 
saw him still lying in the berth, with his disordered 

curls about his face. . 

At last, going in about dinner-time, he found 
him disentangling the said curls before the glass. 

“ Hallo ! Come in, boy l ” said the professor 
as Jacob hesitated. ‘ £ I took cold on deck last nigh 
—had a horrible headache this morning— but 1 m 

all right now.” . , 

The charming Alphonse was himself again. A 
boy sat down on a stool and watched his friend a 

his toilet. ... „ 9 

“ How are the ladies?” said Pinkey, twirling 

ringlet round his finger. 

“ Rather lonesome without you, 1 should minx, 
—for I suppose you mean the sisters. 

“ To be sure I do. I lay awake half the nig 
trying to decide in my mind which to choose. 

Jacob knew that this was a prodigious > 
he was too glad to see Alphonse in a * 
mood again, to question the accuracy o 

"^Lonesome, did you say? What makes you 

think so ? ” , „ P cter- 

“ They are not half so gay as they were > 
day ; and I heard them inquiring about you. 

“ No doubt of it! ” laughed Alphonse. 

“ And about Colonel Corkright.’ a 

“ Bah ! ” Pinkey shook his ringlets, 
shrug. “ Well, what did anybody tell en 
me and the colonel ? ” , to 

Somebody said Corkright got o >t 

^__ nnrv—-or Doshy— 1 ^ 


oomcuuuy sum ****£,--- ^ 

take the cars ; and then Dory or Dos y 

tell ’em apart-” „ in pink 

“ Dory is the one in green,—nd,, th e 
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—is she ? ” said Alphonse. “ I did know, but_ 

Hallo ! what in the name of-” 

Pinkey did not finish his sentence, for the reason 
that he suddenly went reeling over against the 
berths with the water-pitcher, which he had just 
lifted for the purpose of filling a glass. 

Jacob also, seated upon his stool, found himself 
carried over against the lower berth, with a strange 
momentum ; and at the same time there resounded 
a chorus of screams and a clashing of chairs in the 
adjoining cabin. 

It happened that the passengers were just sitting 
down to dinner, when everybody and everything 
went swaying and lurching all one way, toward the 
bow. This singular pressure of all objects forward 
lasted three or four seconds, the boat meanwhile 
straining from stem to stern. Then it ceased. The 
engine was silent. The steamer had stopped. 

“An accident! ” cried Jacob, starting up wildly. 

“ Got aground, that’s all,” said Professor Pinkey, 
and coolly proceeded to fill his glass. 

Chapter IX. 

ON A SAND-BAR. 

Jacob ran out to make an observation, and soon 
came hurrying back with news. 

“ We ’re fast aground on a sand-bar, between a 
low sandy island—what they call a tow-head— and 
the Ohio shore. There was plenty of water where 
we are a few days ago, and they say the bar has 
lately been formed.” 

“ The sand-bars in the river are constantly shift- 
i n gj” replied Alphonse. “ I ’ve been aground on 
’em before! ” 

“The woods here are close to the shore,” said 
Jacob; “and there seems to have been a sort of 
slide in one place, where some trees have fallen 
over into the water. We had just passed the fallen 
trees when we struck. There’s a broader passage 
over the other side of the tow-head, but there are 
bars there too; and, besides, there was a steam- 
tug in there, with ten flat-boats in tow, loaded with 
coal.” 

Well, what’s the prospect of our getting off? ” 
said Pinkey, putting on his coat and buttoning it 
at the waist. 

Poor, I think. The engine is backing water 
uriously, but we don’t move. I heard the mate 
toll the captain—who was just sitting down to din¬ 
ner when we struck—that it’s a serious business.” 

No doubt,” said Alphonse, gayly. “Serious 
or the boat, and for people who are in a hurry, 
ut not for gentlemen of leisure like us, Jacob. Be 
ea sy in your mind, my boy. Pleasant weather— 
good company—and we get our board and lodgings 
1 11 take s a month to make the trip. All ready 


now, Jacob, my boy ! ”—and Alphonse walked out 
to dinner. 

The passengers, many of whom had gone out 
like Jacob to observe the situation, had now re¬ 
turned and taken their seats at the table. Pinkey 
found his place with the ladies at the upper end, 
where an obsequious waiter had kept his chair 
tipped forward for him ; while Jacob went humbly 
to a seat near the foot. 

The accident afforded an agreeable topic of con¬ 
versation ; and after dinner everybody went out to 
witness the efforts making to get the steamboat 
off the bar. 

A hawser had been stretched to the shore, and a 
gang of men were heaving away at it, while the 
reversed paddle-wheels revolved. But all to no 
purpose. The steamer did not move. 

“If they don’t get her off soon, they can’t in all 
summer,” said Mr. Pinkey, cheerfully. “ The river 
is falling, and we shall soon be high and dry here. 

I was once two weeks aboard a steamboat aground 
on a bar above Paducah. We had to wait for the 
river to rise. We hired another steamboat to help 
us off, but it was no use,—it snapped the big cable 
like a thread. We had lively times, though; we 
gentlemen used to go ashore every day and hunt 
wild turkeys. But it was n’t so pleasant for old 
ladies without any knitting. Think of two weeks 
on a sand-bar, Mrs. Chipperly ! ” 

“ Dreadful! ” said Mrs. Chipperly. “What shall 
we do ? ” 

“ Have some music, for one thing,” cried Dory. 

“ Oh, Mr. Pinkey ! where’s your violin ? ” 

Jacob watched Alphonse, and wondered what he 
would say. 

“ Ladies,” replied the professor, with his sweet¬ 
est smile, “ you know how delighted I should be to 
gratify you. But I am distressed to be obliged to 
say that I have broken three strings to my instru¬ 
ment, and I have n’t another with me.” 

“ How mean ! ” said Doshy. “ It’s dreadful, 
here in the hot sun. Wish we were over in those 
nice woods on the bank ! Oh, Mr. Pinkey ! why 
can’t we get the boat of these men, and have a little 
fun ashore ? ” 

“ Oh, daughters ! I can't hear of your going in 
the boat! ” said Mrs. Chipperly, fanning herself. 

“ It’s so dangerous ! ” 

“We shall be perfectly safe in Mr. Pinkey’s 
care,” said Dory. 

“ Certainly,” said Alphonse. “ I pledge my own 
life, madam, that I will bring back your lovely 
daughters unharmed. I ’ll see the captain. He ’ll 
do anything for me. If we can’t have the small- 
boat, I ’ll make ’em launch the yawl.” 

He went off, and returned presently. 

“ All right l we can have the boat and a couple 
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of men to row us over, as soon as they’ve got some 
new kink in their hawser, which does n’t work right 
where it is.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Pinkey, that’s just lovely !” exclaimed 
Dory. “ Now let’s make up our party.” 

The twins having proposed the excursion, and 
Mr. Pinkey having engaged the boat, they invited 
whom they pleased to go with them, and a party 
of seven was soon formed. 

Jacob looked wistfully at Alphonse. Of course 
he wanted to go too ; but Alphonse took no notice 
of him. And when, after considerable delay, he 
saw the boat with its merry occupants push off 
without him, his heart swelled with a sense of 
wrong. 

Avoiding the cable, which was stretched from 


not go. He was getting a little acquainted with her 
now. She came up to him as he stood gazing over 
the rail at the pleasant woods where the distant 
laughter was. 

“ Why did n’t you go ? ” she said. 

“ I was n’t asked to,” Jacob replied. 

“ Why did n’t you go without being asked ? ” 

“ Oh, I did n’t like to invite myself where I 
was n’t wanted.” 

Florie looked into his face with an arch, quizzical 
expression. 

u You are a kind of goose ; don’t you think you 
are ? ” 

“ Yes, I suppose I am,” said Jacob, humbly. 

“ Do you think,” she cried, “ if I had wanted to 
go in that boat, I would n’t have jumped in and 



JACOB AND FLORIE IN THE SKIFF. 


the stern to the farthest of the fallen trunks on the 
Ohio side, the boat kept on up-stream until it 
reached a landing-place which suited Alphonse. 
There the bow was run ashore, and the ladies 
helped up the slope. 

Jacob heard their gay voices as they gathered 
on the bank, and had glimpses of them as they 
climbed up into the woods that covered the terrace¬ 
like bluff. He could hear the laughter of the 
sisters long after they disappeared from view. 
There was a romantic charm about it all, which 
kept alive his grief at being left behind. 

His only solace was in thinking that Florie did 


gone ? I mean, if I were a boy like you-, A boy 
can do anything, and nobody minds him. 

“ Don’t you do about everything you take a 
notion to ? ” Jacob asked. 

“ Oh no, not half the things ! ” 

“ What is there you deny yourself? ” 

“ Oh, for one thing, I’d like to step up to your 
friend Mr. Pinkey, almost any time of day, and say 
to him, 1 Please, don’t make a fool of yourse > 
more.’ It’s a dreadful temptation. But I 
it. I shut my teeth hard 1 ” She show ’ 
laughing and shaking her curls, as she raaa 
A steam-tug now appeared, coming uptne ’ 
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and it was soon engaged in helping the grounded 
boat off the bar. Still but little progress was made. 
The afternoon was hot and sultry, and it was very 
dull on board the steamer. 

Chapter X. 

JACOB'S LITTLE TRIP UP THE RIVER. 

The boat which had taken Pinkey’s party ashore 
now lay unused under the gangway. Jacob, boy- 
like, got into it. When the men came to use it 
again, he stayed in. He soon began to pull an 
oar with them. Then when they left the boat, he 
rowed about in it a little on his own account, keep¬ 
ing it within easy reach of the steamer, in case it 
should be wanted. 

The captain came to the rail and spoke to him. 
Jacob held his oars, and looked up, expecting a 
reproof. 

“ Can you pull that boat up to the bank where 
Pinkey’s party is ? ” 

“ Yes, I think so,” said Jacob. 

‘‘Well, we don’t want it now, and you might 
row it up there and keep it till they want to come 
back. We ’re fast working off now. Tell Pinkey 
I ’ll blow the whistle for him when we ’re about 
ready to start.” 

Jacob was delighted. He dipped the oars with a 
will. He had never had much practice in rowing 
before, and it had a great fascination for him. To 
start off now with an actual commission from the 
captain—to pull up against the stream to the boat’s 
previous landing-place—was something to make 
him proud. 

“ Oh, let me go with you ! ” cried a girlish voice, 
and Florie’s bright eyes and dancing curls appeared 
over the steamer’s side. 

“ Be still, Florie ! ” said her mother, drawing 
her back. 

“ ^ shall be glad to have her go, if you are will¬ 
ing,” said Jacob. 

Florie was accustomed to having her own way, 
and she had it now. The mother consulted the 
captain, who said there was no danger. Florie 
came running down to the lower deck, where Jacob 
pulled the skiff alongside, and she was lowered 
into it. 

“ Take good care of her, Jacob! ” said the 
niother, earnestly. 

“Oh, I will,—don’t fear!” cried the lad as he 
pulled joyfully away, seated on the middle thwart, 
with Florie’s sunny face beaming on him from the 
stern. 

He jan under the end of the cable, gave the 
tug-boat, which was astern of the steamer, a wide 
Wh, and then pulled over toward the Ohio shore. 
They were soon quite close to the other end of the 


cable, but on the upper side of it, just above the 
fallen trees,—their leafy tops, still green, half im¬ 
mersed in the water; while the wooded hill rose 
high above. 

“ Is n’t this nice ? ” said Florie. 

“ I like it,” said Jacob, happier than he had ever 
been before. 

There was no breeze stirring, but the sun had 
gone under a cloud, and the air seemed cool there 
by the shore. 

“ Let’s not go for Pinkey’s party yet,” said 
Florie, “ but row away up the river, and have a 
nice little adventure ! ” 

Nothing would have suited Jacob so well. But 
he thought he ought to report to Pinkey first. So 
he pulled to the landing-place, where he got sight 
of two or three of the party up in the woods. 

“ Tell Pinkey the boat is here,” he called out to 
them. “ I ’ll be rowing a little way up the stream 
till you ’re ready to start. But you must start any¬ 
way, the captain says, when the whistle blows.” 

Having delivered his message, he pushed off 
again. 

“Oh, now I hope the whistle wont blow for.an 
hour ! ” exclaimed Florie. 

Jacob hoped so too. And they had their wish. 
Evening was coming on, while the skiff glided in 
and out and up and down by the shore, in the 
yellowish current; and still there was no call from 
the beach, no signal whistle from the boat. 

Suddenly Florie exclaimed: “How dark it is 
growing ! Is it night ? ” 

A vast black shadow had fallen upon the river. 
Jacob looked up at the sky. 

“It’s near night, but it’s that thunder-cloud 
that makes it so dark. There’s going to be a 
storm. I think we’d better put back.” 

“ Oh yes ! ” said Florie. “ I’m not afraid, but 
mamma will be afraid for me.” 

Jacob did not fail to notice this evidence of a 
tender and thoughtful heart under all the gay 
young creature’s fun and nonsense. He also re¬ 
membered his own pledge to her mother. 

The boat, propelled by his sturdy young arms, 
glided rapidly down the stream to the landing- 
place, which it reached just as Pinkey’s party— 
probably alarmed by the sudden darkness—came 
scrambling down the bank ; all but Pinkey himself 
and one of the sisters. 

The blackness of the sky and river became ap¬ 
palling. Just then the steamboat’s whistle sounded. 

A vague fear fell upon Jacob, as he sat by his oars, 
impatiently waiting for the passengers. It was 
Dory who was missing; and Doshy scolded her 
and Alphonse well in their absence, and called 
them with loud screams. 

A prolonged growl of thunder shook the sky. 
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Before it had died away, another signal shriek from 
the steam-whistle came sweeping across the water, 
and died in hollow echoes along the winding and 
hilly shores far up the river. At last Dory and 
Alphonse came rustling and crashing through the 
woods and down the bank. 

They were soon aboard. But it was some little 
time before the boat, laden with its full freight of 
passengers, could be got off. Alphonse appeared 
to be out of spirits,—perhaps in consequence of 
Doshy’s sharp words,—and did not seem to know 
what to do. There were two other men aboard, 
but they were afraid of muddying their boots. 
The management of the whole matter fell upon 
Jacob. 

He did not lose his wits. 

“Get more on to the stern, ladies, if you 
please 1 ” he cried; and, jumping into the water, he 
pushed off the bow, which had lodged on the slope 
of the bank. 

As soon as they were afloat, he was aboard, and 
at the oars again. 

“You’ve wet your feet, Jacob, my boy,” said 
Mr. Pinkey, standing behind him, between the 
thwarts. 

“ I may get wetter still,—so may we all 1 ” said 
Jacob, straining at the oars, as the first great drops 
of the thunder-shower began to dance on the 
water. 

“ And all on your and Dory’s account, Alphonse 
Pinkey ! ” said Doshy. “ Just think of our silks,— 
it will ruin them ! ” 

“Don’t you want help, Jacob?” asked one of 
the men. “ I never pulled an oar, but I can 
try.” 

“ Thank you. We are all right now. We shall 
go down fast enough with the current.” 

Jacob glanced over his shoulder, to look at 
his course. His face was full of wild energy, and 
a dark, wild beauty, with the lurid light upon it. 
Florie sat in the stern watching him, without saying 
a word. 

Chapter XI. 

SOMETHING SUDDEN. 

They were not yet in the full current. They were 
passing almost within oar’s reach of the great tree- 
tops in the water, when a voice sang out from the 
tug, a few rods off in the stream: 

“ Look out for the hawser! ” 

Jacob had forgotten all about the hawser. Or, 
perhaps, not seeing it anywhere, he thought it had 
been cast off from the shore and hauled aboard 
the steamer. He looked again. No cable ap¬ 
peared m sight across his course. But now he 
heard shouts from the steamer, and again came the 


warning cry from the tug: “Look out for the 
hawser!—the hawser! ” 

At that moment he caught a glimpse of the 
shore end of it, attached to the butt of one of the 
great trees. The cable ran down into the water 
directly under the course of the skiff. It was 
slack. But the stern of the steamboat, to which 
the other end was still fast, and which had been 
hauled over toward the shore, was now swinging 
off again, swayed by the current. 

The cable was straightening,—the cable was 
rising ! 

Jacob saw the danger, and backed water with all 
his might. The darkness, the splashing rain, the 
roar of the thunder, and the shriek of the steam- 
whistle added terror to the scene. 

He was too late. The line rose under the bow, 
which it caught, and hoisted slowly and steadily 
into the air. 

The four ladies sprang up with terrified screams, 
and either jumped or fell over into the water. One 
or two of the men also went overboard. The rest— 
Jacob and Florie among the number—clung to the 
rearing boat, until, the strained cable rising to a 
height of five or six feet, it slid back heavily, and 
fell over, capsized, into the water. 

When a frightful accident occurs, it is seldom 
that anybody can tell afterward just how it took 
place. Spectators are often more excited than the 
actors in it. Moments seem minutes,—minutes 
almost hours. One person remembers vividly one 
thing, another something quite different; and no 
two tell the story alike. 

We are concerned chiefly with what Jacob felt 
and saw. 

He had not the faintest recollection afterward of 
what happened to anybody else, at the time when he 
was tumbled into the water by the capsizing of the 
boat. He thought of Florie and Alphonse, but 
did not see them, and had not the slightest knowl¬ 
edge of what had become of them. 

When he rose to the surface after his plunge, 
he instinctively caught hold of one side of the 
boat, which was uppermost, and held himself 
there, with his head above water, while he looked 
around. Frantic shrieks filled his ears; and he 
saw at his side two women clinging to the boat, 
sustained and encouraged by one of the men. 

He looked for Florie, and saw the skirt of a 
dress afloat just within his reach. He seized it, 
and drew hard at it, still holding to the skiff, re¬ 
gardless of the shrieks of one of the women, who, 
selfishly viewing only her own danger, told him not 
to pull the boat over in that way. 

Jacob hauled at the skirt, then grasped an arm 
that appeared, and drew a dripping head to e 
surface. Everything was so changed by tj*© wak*V 
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the gloom, and the terror that seemed to fill the 
very air, that it was a moment before he was fully 
conscious that it was not Florie whose hand he had 
placed securely on the boat. It was one of the 
twin-sisters,—Dory, as he afterward learned. 

But where was Florie? He remembered her 
mother’s charge. He remembered, also, that it 
was through his own fatal blundering tha.t the ac- 


boat, he might regain it, if he had only himself to 
care for. But could he hope ever to bring her to 
the boat, or reach it himself again, should he try 
to save her? 

Such thoughts flashed through his mind; he 
saw all the danger at a glance; but he did not 
hesitate an instant. He launched out from the 
boat, caught the struggling hand (one had already 



JACOB SEIZES THE HAWSER. 


cident had happened; and for the first time felt all 
the horror of the situation. 

He heard a faint cry, and saw—where she had 
not been when he looked before—Florie struggling 
at the surface. She had sunk once, and would 
presently sink again,—she was already going down. 

“ Oh, mother 1 mother! ” she gasped. 

Her voice died to a gurgle. Then only her 
hands were seen. 

She was out of Jacob’s reach. He was not a 
good swimmer. If he had loosed his hold of the 


disappeared), and drew, this time, Florie herself 
to the surface. 

“ Don’t hold me ! ” he cried. “ We shall both 
drown if you do ! ” 

She had clasped him about the neck with the 
strong instinct of self-preservation, and was drag¬ 
ging him down with her as she sank again in spite 
of all his efforts. 

The boat was at least three yards away, drifting 
slowly with the current. Two persons had reached 
the nearest tree-top, where they were clinging and 
calling for help. But the tree-top was as far as the 
boat. The oars were adrift. And Florie, who had 
not heard, or had not understood, a word he said 
to her, was strangling him in her paroxysm of fear. 

He succeeded in unclasping her hands from his 
neck. Still, she clung to him, and would not let 
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him swim. His strength was nearly gone. He 
could no longer keep her head above water; he 
felt himself sinking. 

Suddenly, just as he gave up all hope, a great 
object plashed within his reach. It was the haw¬ 
ser, which, having been strained to the utmost by 
the swinging off of the steamboat, had now slacked. 

He seized it with one arm, supporting Florie 
with the other. He feared it would sine again, 
and carry them down with it. But a boat had 
already put off from the tug; swift strokes of six 
strong oars brought it to the spot; and Jacob 
and Florie were quickly taken aboard. 

The four clinging to the boat were next picked 
up. Then the two holding to the tree-top were 
rescued. The woman was Doshy, and the man 
was not Alphonse. 

Alphonse alone was missing. 

Jacob was quite beside himself with terror and 
remorse as they rowed up and down amidst thun¬ 
der and lightning and pouring rain, picking up a 
hat or two, and looking for the lost man. 

He did not reflect that he had probably been the 
means of saving two lives,—that Florie, if not 
Dory, would certainly have been drowned but for 
him. He did not consider that they might have 
been caught by the cable just the same if anybody 
else had held the oars; or that they might safely 
have passed it but for the delay occasioned by 
Alphonse himself. He saw only the frightful fact 
that he had had charge of the boat,—that he had 


taken it into danger,—that through Him his best, 
his dearest, his only friend in the world (for he 
could not now remember one of Pinkey’s faults) 
had been drowned. 1 

There could be no doubt of it at last. Great 
was the wonder that he, the most accomplished 
man of all, should have been the only one to per¬ 
ish. It was hardly possible but that a youth who 
knew so many other things, knew also how to 
swim, and there was but one theory to account for 
his death. 

‘‘The boat must ’a’ fell on him in the water, 
when it slewed off the hawser,” said one of the 
tug’s men. “ Stunted him, and kep’ him from 
cornin’ up to breathe.” 

The capsized boat had been righted by the 
steamer’s yawl. If Pinkey had been under it, he 
must have sunk and gone down with the current. 

No signs of him were discovered, and it soon 
became evident that it was useless to continue the 
search with any expectation of rescuing him alive. 

It seemed all a terrible dream to Jacob. The 
storm, the half-drowned women and girls huddled 
in the bottom of the boat, their friends watching 
in terrible uncertainty from the steamer, Florie 
calling, “ Mamma! I am safe! ” All this was but 
the background, as it were, of the awful picture. 
The loss of his friend was the chief horror. He 
thought of him, but a little while ago so radiant, so 
full of life, and now-! 

Things happened “sudden” with Alphonse. 


(To be continued.) 
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tragedy. 


By Celia Thaxter. 


‘ c l u l eer Iittle wonderful owlet! you atom so fluffy and small' 

Haff a handful of feathers and two great eyes ! How came you alive at all? 
And why do you sit here blinking, as blind as a bat in the light, 

With your pale eyes bigger than saucers ? Now who ever saw such a sight 1 


And what ails ch.ckadee, tell me! What makes him so flutter and scream 
Hound and over you where you sit like a tiny ghost in a dream ? 

1 thought him a sensible fellow, quite steady and calm and wise, 

But only see how he hops and flits, and hear how wildly he cries ! 


4 What is the matter, you owlet ? You will not be frightened away !— 

Do you mean on that twig of a lilac-bush the whole night long to stay ? 
Are you bewitching my chicka-dee-dee ? I really believe that you are 1 
I wish you’d go off, you strange brown bird—oh, ever and ever so far! 


I fear you are weaving and winding some kind of a dreadful charm ; 

If I leave poor chicka-dee-dee with you, I’m sure he will come to harm. 
But what can I do? We can’t stay here forever together, we three— 

One anxious child, and an owlet weird, and a frightened chicka-dee-dee!” 


I could not frighten the owl away, and chickadee would not come, 

So I just ran off with a heavy heart, and told my mother at home ; 

But when my brothers and sisters went the curious sight to see, 

The owl was gone, and there lay on the ground two feathers of chicka-dee-dee l 


THE PETERKINS AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


By Lucretia P. Hale. 


They went. 

The lady from Philadelphia had invited Mr. and 
Mrs. Peterkin and Elizabeth Eliza and the little 
°ys to her own house, promising to find rooms 
Agamemnon and Solomon John in the neigh¬ 
borhood, asking them to take their meals at her 
nouse. 

But she lived far down in the city, and Mrs. 
eterkin felt she would not want to go such a dis- 
a 3 h°q ^ Ver ^ ^ a Y to exhibition. Agamemnon 
na Solomon John proposed stopping at the Great 
£tias Hotel just outside the grounds. The little 
ys wished they could spend the night inside. 
Meanwhile, a friend told them of lodgings they. 


could have up-town, on the same side ot the river 
as the Centennial grounds, and Mrs. Peterkin de¬ 
cided for this. She was afraid of fire in one of the 
lath-and-plaster hotels, and Mr. Peterkin agreed 
with her. 

So a kind and respectful letter was written to the 
lady from Philadelphia, declining her invitation, 
but hoping to be able to call upon her often during 
their visit. 

They did not reach their lodgings till late at 
night, between eleven and twelve o’clock, so were 
scarcely ready for an early start the next morning. 
Then they had to hold consultation as to the best 
method of proceeding, and to ask their fellow- 
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boarders how to reach the horse-cars, for they 
were shocked to find that they were nearly two 
miles from the nearest entrance to the grounds. 
Mr. Peterkin, Agamemnon and Solomon John 
would not mind walking, but Mrs. Peterkin de¬ 
clared it would be too much for her. and the first 
day they all wished to go together. Mrs. Peterkin 
had brought with her, all the way, a camp-stool, 
as she knew she should want to sit down often and 
it might be difficult to find a seat. 

Elizabeth Eliza had an extra shawl, Mr. Peterkin 
his umbrella, and the little boys their coats; they 
found it something of a walk to Lancaster avenue, 
and they were obliged to take it slowly. By the 
time they reached it, every car that passed was so 
crowded there was not even a foothold. But the 
cars going south were all empty. Agamemnon 
had heard from one of the returned Centennial vis¬ 
itors that it was a good plan to take a car going 
down to the starting point of the upward bound 
cars. This they decided to do, it would give them 
also a view of the city. They were about an hour 
going down, and a little while finding the right 
car, but did reach one with plenty of seats. This 
soon became crowded, and was slow in its progress, 
and it was a long time before they reached the 
grounds. They were then some time in deciding 
whether to follow the people who were going into 
the Main Building, or those who went in at the prin¬ 
cipal gate. Then Mrs. Peterkin, who carried her 
camp-stool, did not like to have the family separa¬ 
ted in going in, so she wanted to manage that all 
should go through the turnstile together, which 
was difficult to do and to pay their separate fifty- 
cent pieces. So when they were all inside, and 
Mr. Peterkin looked at his watch, he found it was 
already nearly three o’clock ! Now some of their 
fellow-boarders had earnestly advised them to come 
back early, as the cars were so crowded at a later 
hour. And Mrs. Peterkin had made up her mind 
it would be best as it was her first day, to return 
at three o’clock. At the same time they discov¬ 
ered they were all very hungry, and Mr. Peterkin 
proposed they should go back to some of the 
numerous restaurants he had seen outside of the 
grounds, and then go home. But they all ex¬ 
claimed against this. They were now in the broad 
space between the Main Building and Machinery 
Hall when, as they walked on, Elizabeth Eliza 
espied the sign of the “ House of Public Comfort.” 

This is exactly what we want,” said Mr. Peter- 
kin. “We will get our lunch there.” 

But, unfortunately, there was a very large crowd 
by the lunch counter. It was impossible for the 
whole family to press up together, and very difficult 
to find anything to eat. Solomon John did find 
some popped-com balls in magenta-colored paper 


for the little boys, and Agamemnon secured some 
doughnuts for his mother and Elizabeth Eliza, 
while his father succeeded in eating a few raw oys¬ 
ters. The crowd was so great that Mrs. Peterkin 
could not even open her camp-stool. 

“I think now,” said she, “we had better go 
back, we have had enough for one day, and every¬ 
body says we ought not over-tire ourselves at the 
beginning, and I am sure I was over-tired when I 
got here.” 

Agamemnon thought they had not yet fairly 
looked at things. They could hardly say when 
they went back to their boarding-house what they 
had seen. So they all went to the center of the 
large square of entrances by the fountain, and 
looked at the Main Building on one side, and 
Machinery Hall on the other, and decided that 
would do for the first day. 

They found a car with plenty of seats, and Mrs. 
Peterkin felt herself rested for the walk home from 
the avenue. 

The next day they started early, and were 
among the first to reach the grounds. 

They proposed to take the tour of the grounds 
in one of the railroad cars. In this way they could 
get an idea of the whole. They joined a crowd of 
people rushing to one of the platforms to secure 
seats as a train came along. Mrs. Peterkin was 
near being left behind, it was so hard for her to 
decide which seat to take; and the hurry was so 
great, the rest of the family, thinking she was 
going to be left, all got out again and were obliged 
to hustle in the minute the train was starting. 

The little boys were anxious to get out at the 
first stopping-place, but Mr. and Mrs. Peterkin 
preferred to make the whole tour and see every¬ 
thing first. In and out they went among the 
various buildings. Mrs. Peterkin said she would , 
ask nothing better than to spend the day in this 
way. Agamemnon had a map, and tried to point 
out the several buildings as they came to them, 
but it was difficult to discover the numbers attached 
to them in the map. Meanwhile Solomon John 
studied the different colors of the flags. After 
some time Elizabeth Eliza said: 

“ I did not know they had so many of these 
* Woman’s Pavilions.’ ” f , 

“ I think they must have one for each State, 
said Mr. Peterkin. „ 

“ It is astonishing how much they are alike, 
said Mrs. Peterkin. 

“ With so many buildings,” said Mr. Peterkin, 

“ you could not expect to have them all differ- 
ent.” . 

“ Still,” said Agamemnon, “ I should not t 
they would have so many of these statues ofno 1565 
with wings.” 
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“ They are very fine,” said Mr. Peterkin. “ No 
wonder they repeat them so often.” 

“ They come in pairs,” said Solomon John. 

“We have seen them five times. I counted,” 
said one of the little boys. 

Elizabeth Eliza, started: tl We must have made 
the tour at least five times! I have seen five 
Woman’s Pavilions ! ” 

“ This is the very place where we got in,” said 
Solomon John. 

The whole family made a rush to get out, for 
they had just reached a platform, and the time for 
stopping was very short. Mrs. Peterkin stooped 
to extricate her camp-stool, which she had put 
under the seat, and getting it out with trouble, she 
looked up to find that the car was taking her on, 
and all the family behind on the platform 1 She 
wished to get out, but was held back by the other 
passengers, who declared she would break her 
neck if she jumped from the car in motion. 

But at the next stopping-place she felt so flustered 
she hardly knew what to do, so she kept on and 
on till she felt she must somehow make up her 
mind to leave that car, and with a desperate resolu¬ 
tion she stepped out on the platform. She found 
herself in a deserted part of the grounds, a few 
gentlemen only getting out to go to the Brewers’ 
Hall. Though there was a crowd everywhere else, 
it seemed very solitary here. Mrs. Peterkin went 
round and round the Brewers’ Hall, uncertain 
where to go. At last a gentleman noticed her, 
and asked if he could help her. When she told 
her case, he asked if her family had appointed any 
place of meeting in case of accident. Mrs. Peter¬ 
kin thought she remembered their talking of the 
Main Building as a rendezvous. The gentleman 
advised her taking the train directly for the Main 
Building. She shook her head; she had already 
spent the morning in the cars. The gentleman 
smiled, but asked her to go on with him and he 
would show her where to get out. 

Mrs. Peterkin joined him gratefully, and they 
took a train at a neighboring platform. But they 
had not gone very far, and were making another 
stop, when Mrs. Peterkin gave a scream ! There 
was her family standing in a row ready to receive 
her! She was so agitated she could hardly get 
out, and almost fainted with delight at the meet¬ 
ing. 

It appeared that a ticket-seller on the platform 
had advised the family to take a train back, and 
wait on some platform till they should see their 
mother passing. Mrs. Peterkin shuddered to 
think how she might have been walking round and 
round the Brewers’ Hall all day, if it had not been 
or meeting the kindly gentleman. 

The next thing was to get something to eat, 


though Mrs. Peterkin was too agitated to think of it; 
they went to the Vienna Bakery, not far away, and 
found an immense crowd. Only one or two places 
could be obtained in the veranda outside, and the 
family took turns in sitting. Then it was that Mrs. 
Peterkin found she had left her camp-stool in the 
car! The family in general did not regret it, for 
it was heavy and inconvenient to carry, and Mrs. 
Peterkin confessed she found it difficult to use it, 
as it always tumbled over when she went to sit 
down. It was one of the three-legged ones. 

It seemed now time to go home, but Agamem¬ 
non, who had been studying the map, proposed 
they should pass through the Main Building on their 
way out, for a glimpse of it, as they had not yet 
been inside one of the buildings, and it was their 
second day. 

They hastened on with this plan, and went in at 
the grand middle entrance. And here they felt 
as if they were really at the Exhibition. The high 
pillars, the crowded aisles, filled them with wonder. 

A seat was found for Mrs. Peterkin near the 
very middle. Mr. Peterkin, Agamemnon, Solomon 
John and Elizabeth Eliza ventured to leave her for 
a moment while they looked at the famous Elking- 
ton display, and the little boys stood at her side 
finishing some popped-com balls. Suddenly Mrs. 
Peterkin saw the rest disappear from her sight. 
She sent the little boys to call them back. She 
directly left her seat to follow, but she lost sight of 
the little boys. There was a seething crowd going 
up and down. She tried to return to her seat but 
could not find it. Her head was bewildered. She 
was sure she must have turned the wrong way. It 
all looked so much alike, stair-ways going up to the 
dome at each corner, and no signs of her family. 
The strains arose from the immense organ of 
“ Home, Sweet Home.” She felt that now she 
should never see that home again ! She sat down, 
she got up again ! A kindly lady asked if she 
could help her, and Mrs. Peterkin was forced to 
explain, for the second time that day, that she had 
lost her family ! The lady turned to one of the 
guards, who asked Mrs. Peterkin many questions. 
She described Elizabeth Eliza with a brown dress 
and cock’s feather in her hat and note-book in her 
hand. The guard pointed out seven ladies in 
sight, each wearing brown dresses, hats with cock’s 
feathers, and note-books in their hands,—neither of 
them Elizabeth Eliza. 

He advised Mrs. Peterkin to wait awhile in the 
same place and then go home, as it was growing 
late. But how' could she go ? She did not have 
the address of her boarding-place, and never could 
remember those numbered streets. It might be 
one number just as well as another. The police¬ 
man asked where she came from ? If anybody at 
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home knew her address? Mrs. Peterkin thought 
the Bromwichs knew; the Bromwichs planned 
coming to the same place. He then told Mrs. 
Peterkin not to stir from her seat till he returned. 
She ventured scarcely to look to the right or 
the left. Indeed, she was almost sure the eye of 
another policeman was upon her. How she hoped 
the Bromwichs would never know her position ! 
It seemed an age that the policeman was gone, 
yet she was surprised when he returned with her 
address, for which he had telegraphed to the Brom¬ 
wichs. Mrs. Peterkin looked at him in dumb sur¬ 
prise, but he hurried her toward the main exit, 
promising to show her to the right cars. Slowly 
and sadly she followed to the door, when what was 
her astonishment to find, across the door-way in 
a straight row, her family awaiting her ! 

They too were under the care of a friendly police¬ 
man, who had advised them to await their mother 
there. Eager to leave, they all hurried away, passed 
the difficult turnstile, hastened to the cars. 

“ Let us get home! Let us get home!” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Peterkin, unwilling to listen to any 
explanations. 

A crowd was pursuing the Lancaster avenue 
car, and the family joined in the rush. Mr. Peter¬ 
kin succeeded in lifting in Mrs. Peterkin, Elizabeth 
Eliza and the little boys; the rest had to stand all 
the way on the edges of the cars. 

Mrs Peterkin reached the boarding-place in 
hysterics. She passed a restless night, disturbed 
by dreams of walking round and round the Brew¬ 
ers’ Hall, of Mr. Peterkin falling from the steps of 
the cars and being run over, of policemen watching 
her, and she declared they must go home, she 
could not stay a day longer. 

But all the family exclaimed against this. They 
had seen nothing as yet. 

They decided to stay, and transfer their quarters 
the next night to one of the hotels by the grounds. 
According to the advice of one of their fellow- 
boarders, after depositing and checking their bag¬ 
gage at the House of Public Comfort, they went 
to the Massachusetts Building. Mrs. Peterkin was 
enchanted with the parlor and its cheery wood 
fire, and declared she would prefer to spend the 
day there, instead of going into the crowded build¬ 
ings. She had some rolls and sandwiches that she 
had brought from the boarding-house that would 
serve for her luncheon, and it was agreed she 
should be left there for the day, and that the fam¬ 
ily would return for her at half-past four, in time 
for a little walk afterward in the grounds. 

The family left her, relieved to think of her com¬ 
fort. The heart of Mr. Peterkin swelled as he 
thought she was under the protection of the shield 
of Massachusetts. 


They decided to separate. Mr. Peterkin and 
Agamemnon would take the little boys to the Agri¬ 
cultural Building, and to the American Restaurant 
for lunch, while Elizabeth Eliza and Solomon 
John planned the Art Gallery and Les Trois Fr'erts 
Provcfifaux; for Elizabeth Eliza had been study¬ 
ing the French grammar, and wanted to try talk¬ 
ing a little French. They had heard of all these 
places from their fellow-boarders. They were to 
meet in the Main Building, in front of Egypt, at 
half-past three. 

They did all assemble there, to their surprise, 
but not until much after that hour. Mr. Peterkin 
and his party were wild with enthusiasm. They 
had been through Agricultural Hall, and had seen 
“ Old Abe,” looking so much like a stuffed eagle, 
that they were astonished when he moved his 
head. The little boys had bought chocolates and 
candies at every refreshment stand, and had eaten 
the bread which they had seen made by the baker 
of the Queen, and apples'cored by the apple-corer, 
and had bought little tin pails of the Leaf-lard 
man, and had lunched at the Banqueting-hall of 
the American Restaurant, and were now eager to 
try the restaurants in the Main Building. 

Elizabeth Eliza and Solomon John had not so 
much to report. They were so crushed in the Art 
Gallery by the mass of people, that Elizabeth Eliza 
could not even lift her note-book, or examine her 
catalogue. She believed they had been into ever)' 
room in the Art Gallery and in the Annex, but she 
could only look at the upper pictures, and could 
not stop at any. She was sure there must be more 
United States pictures than from any other coun¬ 
try. The only work of art which she could remem¬ 
ber enough to describe was the large bust of Wash¬ 
ington, sitting on the eagle. They had found a 
seat near this, where they could examine it closely, 
and wondered why the eagle was not crushed. 

Both Solomon John and Elizabeth Eliza agreed 
with the little boys that they would like another 
lunch, for their expedition to the Trois Frereswte 
not satisfactory, and Elizabeth Eliza fancied their 
waiter could hardly have been a Frenchman, as he 
did not understand her French. 

The little boy's were now impatient for the restau¬ 
rant, and they found seats in one of the galleries, 
where it was so pleasant looking down upon the 
crowd below, that Mr. Peterkin decided to go an 
bring Mrs. Peterkin to join them, while Eliza¬ 
beth Eliza and Solomon John were to order their 
oysters. He looked at his watch, and found, to 
his horror, it was now five o’clock! And e 
hastened away. He did not seem to be gone long* 
for he came back breathless, to say that 
Peterkin was no longer in the parlor of the Massa 
chusetts Building! 
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Mrs. Peterkin, meanwhile, had enjoyed a com- terrible fact of her disappearance to the astounded 
fortable nap in the quiet room, had walked about family. 

to look at the pictures, had eaten her luncheon, Mrs. Peterkin went in, to find every one gather- 
and when the chimes rung twelve, she was sur- ing bags and parcels, preparing to leave. Where 
prised to find the day was not farther gone. Still, should she go? She rushed madly toward the 
she sat awhile', and looked out of the window ; but door, and there stood the lady from Philadelphia, 
she grew weary and restless, and when a party set who directly declared she would take Mrs. Peterkin 
forth from the room to go to the Main Building, home with her. 

she decided to join them. Mrs. Peterkin hardly knew how to leave her 

They made a little tour first by St. George’s family behind in this uncertainty, but she followed 
Hill, the Japanese Dwelling, the Canada Log- mechanically the lady from Philadelphia and her 
house, and at last entered the Main Building, party. As they went down the steps, they saw in 
and Mrs. Peterkin found herself in Italy. The front of them Mr. Peterkin and all the family in a 
party whom she had joined took her to see the row. Again they had consulted a policeman, who 
Norwegian groups, where ‘they left her to meet had advised them to visit the Massachusetts room 
other of their friends. once more. 

She stayed awhile in Norway and Sweden, then Mrs. Peterkin spent the next day quietly with 
went on to China. Here everything was so strange the lady from Philadelphia. The rest of the family 
that she sunk into a seat bewildered. She felt she went to the Exhibition. They went through the 
was in the midst of a weird dream,—strange figures Machinery Hall, stopping, as the day before, at 
on screens and vases, a mandarin nodding at her, every confectionery-stand and refreshment-room, 
idols glaring at her. She wished herself back in wasting some time in the middle of the day, be- 
the safe parlor; she was sorry she ever had left it. cause Agamemnon preferred seeing the Corliss 
Ah! did she but know that at that moment engine stop, and Solomon John wanted to wait and 
the little boys were trying some ice-cream soda see it set going. But they had seen a great deal, 
at a stand near by! Wearily she rose again and and, to please the little boys, they had even visited 
inquired the time, to find it was after half-past the Fat Woman outside the grounds, 
four! In her agitation, she went out in front of The next day, the lady from Philadelphia and 
the building, and took the wrong direction. A her daughters assisted the party to the station. It 
kindly lady set her right again, but it was half- was difficult for all to get through the crowd as a 
past five when she reached the shelter of the family, but Mr. and Mrs. Peterkin did cling to- 
Massachusetts Building, going up the steps at the gether, and met Elizabeth Eliza, the little boys, Sol- 
very moment Mr. Peterkin was announcing the omon John, and Agamemnon outside the barrier. 


RAIN, HAIL, SNOW. 

PlTTER, patter ! pitter, patter! 
Hear the rain 

Beat against the window-pane! 

Clitter, clatter ! clitter, clatter ! 
Tells the tale; 

Now the rain is turned to hail! 

Soft and light, 

Pure and white! 

On the ground 
Not a sound! 

Now we know 
It is snow ! 
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ESTHER, THE FLOWER-GIRL. 

By Emily H. Lelanp. 



Esther was a little London girl. When she 
was a baby only fourteen months old, she could 
run about on her two chubby legs just as well as 
any child. Her mother was a poor wash-woman, 
whose whole week was made up of Mondays, and 
little Esther had to take care of herself a great 
deal. J ust fancy a baby taking care of its own self! 
Esther used to get very tired of it sometimes; and 
then her mother would lift her from the floor and 
call her a poor little chick-a-biddy, and carry her 
to the door, where she could see the people, and 
the horses and wagons, and sometimes a happy 
baby trundling by in his gay little carriage. 

One day when her mother was very busy, Esther 
thought it would be nice to take herself to the door, 


and when she had reached the door she thought it 
would be nicer still to go out into the street an 
trudge away—just as everybody else did. 

Poor little baby! She knew no better than to go 
right in the way of the carriages, and before any one 
could save her she had fallen down on the r° u 8 
pavement, and men had shouted “ Look out! 
a pale crowd had gathered about her insensi e i 
tie form. The driver of the horse that hurt her 
looked on hopelessly, and even the horse loo' 
sorrowfully back at her as he tried to jerk his e 


away from the men who held him. 

She was not killed, but she was always laffle 
that, and had to walk with crutches. 
learned to read and write and sew; andf 
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play with her rag doll, but she could not run and 
romp like other little girls, and she could not 
sweep or make beds for her mother. 

When she was eight years old her mother was 
sick with a fever, and had to stay in bed a great 
many days. Esther was a good, kind girl, and she 
wished, all the time, that she 
could work and earn money to 
buy nice fruits and jellies for 
her mother. 

One morning, as she was 
going to the grocer’s for tea, 
she stopped at the corner to 
look at old Mr. Sunshine’s 
lovely flowers. His real name 
was Anderson, but the chil¬ 
dren called him “ Sunshine,” 
because he was so cheery and 
pleasant, and always had his 
finest flowers out in the sun¬ 
shiny weather. 

Esther had some pennies 
she had been saving up to buy 
a doll. But when she saw the 
red roses and the bright pinks, 
the milk-white lilies and the 
pots of forget-me-not, she 
thought she would give up 
the doll and buy one of these 
sweet flowers for her mother. 

She asked the prices of some 
them, and they were all 
worth a great many more pen¬ 
nies than she could pay. I 
suppose she looked very sorry 
about it, for Mr. Sunshine said: 

Now, you’d like one of 
these roses, would n’t you ? ” 

‘‘ Yes > si r,” said Esther; 
but I must wait until I have 
saved more pennies.” 

“Well, now, I ’ll tell you 
* h , a f tl ” said Mr. Sunshine. 

If you ’ll sit here on this 
nench and sell this basketful 
of nosegays for me, I ’ll give 
you the rose.” 


About noon there was quite a rush for nosegays. 
A great many gentlemen bought them. Some put 
them carefully in their pockets, and some fastened 
them in their button-holes, and one gentleman 
bought one and put it in the chubby hand of a 
little baby he was wheeling in a carriage. 


If Esther had not been lame, 
roay be she would have danced for joy. As it v 
up in Mr. Sunshine’s face with 
giaadest smile you ever saw, and said she wo 
g° nght home and ask her mother. 
- 1l ’7 r . mother willingly gave consent; and ii 
hf»r 1 imC ^^er was sitting among the flowers 
as C ^ a,n w ^ e a P r °n and best hat, looking as n 
wnnu aiS ^ ^ erse ^> an d now and then somebc 
Id stop and buy a flower or two. 

Vol. IV_j 9# 


ESTHER AND MR. SUNSHINE. 

When Mr. Sunshine came around to look in 
the basket there were only three left, and Esther 
had a whole handful of pennies for him. Mr. 
Sunshine counted them and said it was all right, 
and that Esther could take her rose and go home 
to dinner. Then he happened to think that Esther 
could n’t walk with her crutches and carry the rose 
too; so he went home with her and carried the 
rose. And when he had reached the door he said: 
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“ You can come and sell flowers for me every 
morning, if you like, and I will pay you a shilling 
every noon.” 

This seemed like a great deal of money to Esther, 
and she was almost ready to cry for joy when she 
told her mother about it. 


So she went every day and sold flowers for Mr. 
Sunshine, until by and by she had plenty of money 
for oranges, and had saved enough to set up a little 
flower-stand of her own, close beside Mr. Sunshine, 
who was very glad of her company. And this was 
how little Esther came to be a flower-girl. 


THE FACES OF FISHES. 


By Herbert E. Copeland. 


Did you ever look a fish in the face? If not, 
you may now have an opportunity, for here are the 
faces of six fishes. 

No. 1 is a Rock-Bass (Ambloplites rupestris , 
Raf.),* a fish found in many waters, and is our 
representative of the family of sun-fishes. When 
only an inch or two long, it is a favorite aquarium 



NO. I. ROCK-BASS. 


No. 2 is a Horned-Pout (Amiurus nebulosus , 
Le Sueur), belonging to the family of cat-fishes. 
Living upon the bottom, those eight barbels on his 
face and lips probably serve as organs of sense, 
aiding his little eyes to find his dinner. Boys be¬ 
lieve these fishes see best by night, or when the 
water is muddy, and claim to be more successful 
then in catching them. That they are slow swim¬ 
mers is evident from their shape, as seen m front; 
and a vessel modeled from a cat-fish would never 
be much of a sailer. They live on worms and such 
slow-moving animals as they find on or near t e 

bottom, or eat dead food, thus acting as scaven- 

% 

gC No. 3 is a Log-Perch (Pcrcina caprodes, Raf), 
one of the family of darters. They are confined 
to the United States, and are found in most Wes 
ern streams. They swim mostly by quick move- 

fish, on account of its beautiful sides, marbled in ments of the greatly expanded throat, or p ^ 

black and bronze. All the family are eaters of fins, which, in the figure, look like es Q f 

flesh, and this front view shows us how admirably have very queer ways, and are constan s 

they are fitted to cleave the water in their rapid 
course. This fish and his nearest cousins are the 
Paul Prys of the water, always wishing to know all 
about it. They seem, in the aquarium, to be ani¬ 
mated interrogation points. Let a snail go up to 
get a breath of fresh air, and a sun-fish has watched 
the whole proceeding.* A darter, buried in the 
sand, has moved his tail until the edge of the fin 
has come through; and a sun-fish is standing on 
his head over the spot, wondering what it would be 
best to do about it. 

They glide through the water with no apparent 
exertion, except a gentle fanning of the throat-fins, 
prominent in the picture. 

irrcat D^tinvi 

* The abbreviation Raf after the scientific names of fishes indicates that they were first described by Rafinesque, a very ^ Coven®® 1 
who traveled in 1820 in the valley of the Ohio, collecting and describing its animals and plants. He worked without j^pje used » wH*"* 
or of wealthy institutions of learning, often traveling long distances on foot with a pack of specimens on his back, r Bui no* 

in those days that all the great naturalists lived in Europe; and it therefore happened that he and his fishes were long 
these errors are disappearing. 



NO. 2. HORNED-POUT. 


pleasure and amusement to the ownersi o 9 
ria. Climbing weeds, burrowing in 
perched on stones, or cracking t e s ^ 

lucky snail against the glass side 

l tnatotf® , *> 
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they seem possessed of more than fishy knowledge. 
Their teeth and habits show them to be carnivor¬ 
ous. 

No. 4 is the Stone-Lugger (Hypentelium nigri¬ 
cans, Le Sueur), belonging to the family of suck¬ 
ers. It shows its relationship in this front view of 
its mouth, looking as if pouting. It is found on 
stony ripples, where it lies head up-stream, in small 
companies; and when disturbed, it darts swiftly 
away. It is a fish of such singular beauty when 
small, that it would be adapted for the aquarium, 
were it not almost impossible to obtain specimens 



NO. 3. LOG-PERCH. 


of small size ; it having, probably, a rapid growth. 
It is supposed to be by preference an eater of 
vegetables, but is often caught with a hook baited 
with worms. It gets its name of “ lugger ” in the 
North, and of “toter” in the South, from a sup¬ 
posed habit of carrying small stones on its head. 
It is certain that it moves stones by inserting its 
flat head under them. 

No. 5 is called the Goblin (Pegedicthys icta- 
lurops, Raf.). It is the fresh-water representative 
of the family of cottoids, most of its relatives thriv- 



1 * 0 . 4. STONE-LUGGER. 

ing only in salt-water. It has been found in 
springs in Kentucky, and also in caves in the same 
State. It is supposed to enter the caves to catch 


the blind-fish living in them. The specimen from 
which the drawing was made was found in White 
River, at Indianapolis. It was the only one caught 



NO. 5. GOBLIN. 


during many months’ fishing, and it may have 
been a straggler. With its enormous pectorals, 
mailed head, and little eyes, it looks idiotic; and 
our specimen never proved its sanity, for it died 
the first night after we put it in the aquarium. 

No. 6 is Rosy-face (Alburnellus rubrifrons , 
Cope), a very indefinite name for one of the great 
family of minnows, or cyprinoids. They are all 
toothless, being vegetarians, and are of much value 
in the aquarium, eating away the minute plants 
and decaying vegetation. Many of them are very 
pretty, especially in the spring, when they become 
brilliantly colored and sprout little knobs on their 



NO. 6. ROSV-FACH. 


noses. To this family belong the dace, the chubs, 
the minnows, and, in fact, the greater number of 
the little fish that fill the brooks and that awaken 
every one's first interest in fishes. I hope none 
of us may ever be far removed in spirit from those 
days when a thread, a bent pin, a hazel rod, and a 
cup of angle-worms completed our idea of outfit; 
and a forked stick strung full of “ shiners ” made 
our cup of happiness run over. If whatever knowl¬ 
edge we may now have should make us despise 
these youthful joys, we should never look a fish in 
the face again. 
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THE ADOPTED CHICKEN. 

When I was a little girl, I lived on a farm where there were a great 
many chickens and ducks and turkeys, and among them there was a brown 
hen named Yellowfoot, who wanted very much to have a nice family of little 
yellow chickies; and she knew if she laid an egg every day until there 
were twelve eggs, and then sat on them patiently three weeks, she would 
have twelve dear little chicks. 

So she laid a nice white egg every day. But she never could get 
twelve, because every day the cook took her egg away; and sb Yellow- 

foot felt very sadly. . , .... 

Now another hen, named Tufty, thought it would be nice to have little 

chickens too; but she was very smart, and she found a place away 0 , 
that the cook did n’t know about, and there she hid her eggs, an one 
day she surprised all the other hens by walking into the chicken-yard with 

twelve little chickens toddling after her ! 

Now I had heard how sorry poor Yellowfoot felt because she ha no 
little chickens, and when I saw Tufty walking about so proudly wit er 
twelve, I felt very sorry indeed for Yellowfoot. 

Well, that very afternoon something very funny happened. I was wa - 
ing about the farm, and I found in the corner of a rail-fence a j-ur e >' 
sitting on some eggs, and running around near her a little lonely c ic en 
just out of its shell, making such a pitiful little “peep-peep.” I took it 
up in my apron and ran and asked one of the men what it coul mean, 
and he said that a hen’s egg had by mistake been put with the tur e ) 
eggs, and as it takes a week longer for turkeys’ eggs to hatch than it oe 
for hens’ eggs, the poor little chicken had come out of its shel a wee' 
before there was anybody to take care of it. /, 

When I heard this, I thought: “Poor little chickie ! what mil you 
for I don’t know how to take care of you at all, and it will be a wee’ 
before that ugly turkey gets ready to do it, and you ’ll be dead y ^ 
time?” And then suddenly I thought: “Why, this little chick 
old as the twelve that were hatched this morning; now I H take it to ^ 
chicken-yard and put it down among them, and Tufty will take ca ^ e 
it.” So I ran to the chicken-yard and put it with the other little c 
and it ran after Tufty just like the others. , j 

But you cannot believe how badly Tufty acted! The minute s e ^ 
the strange little “ peep ” with the twelve other little “ peeps, she 
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I think I must have 


At that, I jumped up and clapped my hands with delight, and my poor 
little chicken dropped on the grass; but it did n’t hurt it, and I put it 
carefully back in my apron, and went to the chicken-yard again, to try 
mother’s plan. 

I had a hard time finding old Yellowfoot, but finally I came upon her, 
looking very doleful, in the bottom of a barrel. I poked her with a stick, 
but she would not come out. So, finally, I turned the barrel over, so she 
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had to come out. But she looked very angry, and made a great deal of 
noise about it. I waited till she got quiet, and then I put my little chicken \ 
down by her. And, oh ! you should have seen her then! She looked at ; 
it a minute, and, when it “peeped,” she. gave a quiet little “ cluck,” just as 
if she were trying it to see how it sounded. And then the little chicken 
“ peeped ” again, and Yellowfoot “ clucked ” again and walked ahead a little, 
and chickie followed her. 

So my little chicken had found some one to take care of her, and I 
named her “Lucky” right away. And, oh! how proud Yellowfoot was! 
She strutted everywhere with her one chick, and all the love and care that 
she was going to give to twelve she gave to this one. She scratched for 
it, and “clucked” for it, and fought for it, and gave it all the broad cover 
of her warm wings at night. And little Lucky seemed to know that she 
had all the care that was meant for twelve, for she was the happiest little 
chick that ever lived. 


TWO KITTENS. 

One little kitten 

Scrubbing down its nose; 

The other little kitten 
Smelling of a rose. 

One little kitten 

Scratching up a tree; 

The other little kitten 
Nestling close to me. 

One little kitten 
Dashing at a fly ; 

The other little kitten 
Singing “ Baby bye.” 

One little kitten 
Not a word to say; 

The other little kitten 
Talking all the day. 
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One little kitten, 

Downy soft with fur; 
The other little kitten— 
Who can picture her? 

Darling little .kitten, 

Rosy, dimpled, curled, 
She s my wee, white kitten 
Out of all the world! 


THE NAUGHTY DOLL. 



Little Mother. Now, Dolly, can you look me in the face and say you 
did nt go down to the river while I was at church ? You can’t say it, I 
see you can t, and you must go to bed without your supper. 
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Good-day to you, my chicks ! Christmas and 
“New Year’s” are gone, and the good, steady, 
every-day work of the year is fairly begun. All 
hail to modest little February, with its fewer days 
and meeker manners !—and health and happiness 
to every one of you, my Valentines ! 

WERE WOLVES- 

Jack hears queer things out here in the woods. 
Last summer, there was a picnic under the trees 
quite near me, and I overheard a tallish man in 
green glasses telling a party of youngsters that 
according to the ancient myths, there used to be 
in certain countries were-wolves,—persons who, 
through some bad influence, had changed into wild 
beasts. 

Just to think of it! It fairly made me shudder; 
but the story-teller went on to say that these were¬ 
wolves often became themselves again through a 
kind word, or by being recognized by their fellow- 
creatures. To illustrate this, he told the following 
legend: 

“ One Christmas-eve, a woman, whose husband 
had years before turned into a wolf and disap¬ 
peared, went at night to the pantry to lay aside a 
joint of meat for to-morrow’s dinner. There she 
saw a wolf standing with its paws on the window¬ 
sill, looking wistfully in at her. * Ah, dearest,’ said 
she, ‘ if I knew that thou wert really my husband, 
I would give thee a bone! ’ Whereupon the wolf¬ 
skin fell off, and her husband stood before her in 
the same old clothes that he had worn on the day 
when he became a wolf.” 

Ah, my beloved, I am afraid there are were¬ 
wolves yet in the world—men and women, and even 
little children, who, through want and suffering 
and vice, have become brutal. But underneath the 
wolf-skin is the human heart, and a kind word in 


recognition of the fact that they are still human 
will go a long way toward changing them to their 
better selves. The old charm has not lost all its 
power. Try it. I dare say you girls and boys 
may some day meet with were-wolves,—coarse, 
gruff, brutish creatures. Don’t be afraid of them, 
and, above all, don’t speak rudely to them. Say a 
kind word to them, and see if the wolf-skin doesn’t 
fall off. 


A FRIEND TO THE BIRDS. 

Newburyport, Mass., Oct 35 - 

Dear Jack: Please ask St. Nicholas to put me down a Bird- 
defender, for I have always loved birds, and shall be g ad to do any¬ 
thing to help them. When we lived in New York, I always fed the 
sparrows in Stuyvesant Park during the winter. I used to take bits 
of stale bread, and crumble it over a certain grass-plot, giving a pecu¬ 
liar cry as I did so. The minute I gave that call, the sparrows would 
fly down,—sometimes over a hundred of them,—and pick up the 
crumbs, shrieking, and scratching, and pecking one another with thar 
beaks—all trying to get the largest pieces. In spring, when they 
were building their nests, I used to take them cotton-wool, about 
which they were still more eager.—Your loving fnend, 

J Grace Ethel 


SUPPOSING A CASE. 

Supposing we could all live without air, which 
it is very certain we cannot,—but I *m only suppos¬ 
ing. Supposing, then, that there were no need ot 
breathing, and that there was no atmosphere, could 

we hear anything? , . . . 

No, this busy, beautiful earth, and the sky about 
it, would be as still as the grave. Not a human 
voice could be heard, nor song of bird, nor t 
murmur of winds. . 

Did you ever think of it before ? But that is no 
all. Not only would all sounds be hushed, but, 
according to certain learned birds, all sight wou 
be lost. Not an image could be carried to our eyes. 
Not only flowers and faces would vanish; the very 
light of sun and stars would come to us no more. 

These remarks, my dears, are not intended to 
harrow your feelings, but simply to promp yo 
look into this matter of the atmosphere. You ‘ 
find that authorities differ in regard tothej^rryi g 
of light and sound ; and it is not at all certa 
somebody may not be mistaken. 

THE BEE THAT SAVED A KINGDOM 

Here is a fable that has never been told in pnnt, 
though it is very popular in the Bee coun ^_ d 

Once upon a time, there was a bad king, a 
the people wished him to make a certain g 
“ No,” said he, “ I will not make that law, 
too good. It will make peace. Here is th aw 
wish* to make. Then all my people will go to 

Wa The two documents lay in front of him on 
the table all written out, and whichev t ° ok up 
signed would be the law °^ t ^ e / anc ^* r t0 him, 
a big quill pen, drew the bad law neare 
and dipped the pen in the ink. a w ise 

Just then, a bee began to buzz. It was 

bC “ Z-z-z-z-z! No zuch zlaw zhall pa»* ” Si 
the bee, over and over again; but noon 

him. “Zignzeozzer-zeozzer-zeo«CTi 

TVio L-ir»rr wnnlrl not listen : SO the WlSC 
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on his nose and stung him just a little, still buz¬ 
zing . Zign ze ozzer,—zign ze ozzer,—ze ozzer.— 
ze ozzer,—ze ozzer! ” 

“Open the window,” roared the king, “and 
dnve out this bee, or kill him ! ” * 

They opened the window. Out flew the 
bee, and in rushed the wind. It blew in very 
7 ; The papers fla PP ed and flew across 

the table. The bad king was so mad that 
he stamped his foot, seized one of the papers, 
and signed it in a rage. There was his 
aan ?<f’~ * ,ng blunderbuss,”—;and nothing 
could alter it. Then he saw that in his haste 
and rage he had signed the good law. But 
* 00 proud to own his mistake. 

The bee hurried to the garden and whis¬ 
pered to the honeysuckles: 

T , Z°me of your bezt,—zome of your bezt! 

happSr "' 12 2igned ’ and a112hal1 be P eaze and 

So the honeysuckles gave him all their best 

K r a a nd K the / eop,e J oatside of ,he kin e’ s P alacc 
built great bonfires and shouted with joy: 

Blun^erbussl” the ‘ L °" g the g °° d King 

” said the king to himself, when he heard 
tnis, that is the best sound I have heard for 
many a year.” 

And after that, he was afraid to give way to 
!°r fear he might sign a bad law, by mis- 
t? b ^ e - dld not have to hght on his nose 
k J ng onl X S° od laws, and to 

ne end of his days his people shouted: 

Long live the king ! ” 


over the well-paved ways, once so wild and swampy, 
and to see his astonished gaze as the long lines of 
lighted lamps revealed tall fronts of stately marble 
stores and brown-stone houses; and on through the 



mm 


NEW YORK STREET LAMPS IN 1697 AND 1876. 

7 ? 1 What thin S s a Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
may hear if he listens to human folk ! If Deacon 
ureen and the Little Schoolma’am had not talked 
ut them, as they sat on the willow-stumps last 
InST 1 *’ 7 tchin S the fire-flies, how could your 
street lamps e ? med anything about such things as 

riJ* a PP ears Jhat in the seventeenth century, when 
me city of New York was but little more* than a 
!u re was a l° n S dme no system of 
who * 8 ! he f reets -, ° n dark n igfits, each citizen 
. ■ ° vent ured out-of-doors was expected to provide 
mierht ^ Wlth a lantern; and at long intervals one 

of fn SCe a , \ ghted lam P hun g in fro nt of the door 
ot some wealthy citizen. 

rViaro-^ 7 ^ n °t ld 97 that the aldermen were 
hoiicfti ii° Cnfoi ; ce tbe dut y> “ that every seventh 
a lanf der ’ , in the da rk time of the moon, cause 
dow ? an f a candle t0 be bu ng out of his win- 
thp ° n a P ole > the expense to be divided among 
me seven families.” 

of^LTvP robably c °nsidered an excellent way 
wouM ?‘ I,gh r tll l g at the time * But what a change 
nowf^ of the aldermen of 1697 find, could he 
w loUow on some moonless night the double 
Fordhi^ aS ’ j™ ps extendin S from the Battery to 
not a d,stance of fifteen miles ! Who would 
iuce to accompany him as he silently passed 


beautiful Central Park, and—still further, over well- 
made roads—out into the open country beyond it, 
yet still within the city’s limits ? Do you think that 
the ancient alderman would recognize in the great 
new city the quiet village that he once knew and 
loved ? 

A TRUE MULE STORY. 

n... T .„„. ri. , Mt. Lebanon, La. 

Dear Jack. The rescue of a mule in Bienville Parish, La., from 
w , e V SVCt I fect decp > caused so much surprise and interest here lately 
that I send an account to you. 3 

It is vouched for by some of the best citizens of this place, who 
witnessed it, and I assure you it is every word true. 

t his mule fell hind-feet backward into an old dry well sixty feet 
“ supposed . that edge of the well caved in with him. 
AH efforts to rescue him were fruitless, as he was completely wedged 
t . h * s “PP°*m* that the poor creature 

was severely injured by the fall, decided that it would be more mer¬ 
ciful to have him killed than to allow him to starve to death. Not 
knowingr any other way of dispatching him, he had a cart-load of dirt 
thrown in upon him. But, instead of allowing himself to be buried 
a ure, his muleship quiedy shook off the dirt and pressed it down with 
his feet; thus raising himself several inches above his original posi¬ 
tion. Another load was thrown in, with the same result; and then 
some one said that if the mule would continue trampling down the 
dirt, it was possible that he might be extricated; it would be no 
S to t ^ y ’ an y. Acting on this suggestion, all the farm- 

|if n . , went to W °A filling the well, carefully pouring the dirt in on 
tne sides so as not to hurt the mule. It was slow work filling that 
deep well, but a hearty interest was awakened by the perseverance 
with which the poor animal tramped down the dm, and all worked 
with willing hands. 

u ,, S 0 I °fiTi I L bU - t .^ rely, r inC r by l nc , h > did he ascend, until the great well 
wm filled within a few feet of the top; then, as complacently as if 
wundP nge had ha PP ened > muleship stepped out safe and 

I think, if he could have then been blessed with the gift of speech, 
he would have said, “All's well that ends well!" Wasn'the a 
plucky old fellow ? Pleasant Riderhood. 

COMFORT FOR SHORT FOLKS. 

Those tiresome people the statisticians—who, 
nevertheless, find out so many things that the 
world is very glad to know—tell us that on all long 
marches, or undertakings requiring great strength 
and endurance, it is the tall men who fail first. In 
Arctic, or in African explorations, and in armies 
and navies the world over, it has been found that 
short men are the longest—workers. So, if any of 
my boys think that they are not growing tall fast 
enough, let them remember that what they lose in 
height they may gain in powers of endurance; and 
in the long run these are worth more than any other 
personal possession, saving always an honest, open 
heart and conscience. 
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THE LETTER-BOX. 


WE are notatjaidof congre.nlaun,o^Ives reoreodt upon ho. Deab "^^ 

ing so good and wise a person as Ihomas Hughes to tanc to our t1ollan; tQ send you>so y OU win please send me St. N icholas for the 

readers. Mr. Hughes is one of England’s cleverest writers and best next twe j vc mont }j S Please send it to me, and oblige yours, 

men. He was educated first at Rugby, where the celebrated Latin ... „ „ w ej.ls 

scholar, Dr. Arnold, was Master, and then at Oxford University; 
and his 44 School-days at Rugby ” and 44 Tom Brown at Oxford ” are 
spirited and truthful accounts of his own school-life. These books 
will be read with delight by young and old for years and years to 
come. Mr. Hughes has also written several other works, which are 
equally entertaining in their way, if they do not contain quite as 


Wells j. Hawks. 
P.S.— I would rather have your St. Nicholas than a big dog with 
a brass collar. Wells. 

Chester, Pa., 1876. 

Dear St. Nicholas: Can you, or any of your readers, inform 
me the date of the day upon which Russia acknowledged the inde¬ 
pendence of the United States ? If you can, I will be very thankful, 


■—-..o ~ ----- ' ... w _i penacnce 01 me unueu ouuc ; nyuuu«-., _ ----- - , 

much hearty fun as the college stones. After graduation, Mr. Hughes ^ or j ^ave looked in several histories to find out, but they only stole 

studied law, attained a high position in his profession, and finally be- , t h at Russia acknowledged it in July, 1783. 1 like “Jon ofkeland, 

• r .1 _ U *.:_U uAinm Vn» rlictincrniched .nrl thlnlr “Rfiv FjTlipTSntS ” IS the b« 


came a member of the British Parliament, where he distinguished and think the 44 Boy Emigrants 
himself by his wise and liberal actions. He has always been a sturdy Your constant reader, 
friend to America, and in 1869 made us a loug visit, lecturing in 
several cities, where he was warmly and honorably received. 

We have great faith that our boys—and girls too—will put a true 
value upon the thoughtful words he writes. But let the motto 
“ Fcstina lente" prompt them-to make haste shnoly as they read the 
article, so as to take in the full meaning of the honest, strong-hearted 
Englishman, who is known all over the English-speaking world as 
the friend of the school-boy. 


is the best story ever published.— 
Hiram Hathaway, Jr. 


Russia could not acknowledge our independence. She might have 
recognized it, but did not do so for a long time after the Revolu¬ 
tion. When, in 1777, we applied to several of the European Powers 
for assistance and recognition, Russia was not called a great Power, 
and we did not apply to her. In December, 1780, Francis Dana, 
of Massachusetts, was elected Minister to Russia, and he reached 
St Petersburg in September, 1781. It was hoped that he could then 
secure our recognition, but he was advised by friends not to present 

_ his letters, as he would not be received. For a long time Mr. Dana 

lived there as a private citizen, and then, in February, 1783, he sent 
There was a slight error in Prof. Proctor’s article in the January j n hj 5 letters. After a long delay, he was informed that he could not 
number. It is to be found in the sentence concerning Taurus, in the ^e officially received till Great Britain had received an American 

first column on page 171. The statement there made was intended Minister. These were hard terms, and Mr. Dana returned home in 

to refer to the Pleiades instead of to Taurus, so that die proper read- August, 1783. For a long time we had no diplomatic relations wr 

Russia. In 1791, our ships began to call at Russian ports, an a 
friendly trade sprang up and grew so fast, that Russia, at last, 1 aske 
us to send a Minister to her court. In June, 1809, John Qmncy 
Adams was appointed Minister to Russia, and that was the gin 
ning of our intercourse. The first treaty with Russia was a com¬ 
mercial one, and was signed in 1824. Russia has always ban our 
friend, but she did not formally recognize us till she asked us 
send a Minister to her court in 1809. 


ing is: 44 The Pleiades now shine highest in the skies at midnight 
toward the end of November,” etc. 


Dear St. Nicholas: Can any of your readers find 44 The Hidden 
Flower,” in the following verses ? 

Far from haunts bv mortals known, 

Long had a tiny floweret grown; 

A brook flowed near in noisy strife, 

And gave the tender blossom life. 

There, happy in its humble sphere, 

Naught marred its joy from year to year. 

One summer mom the sun rose bright. 

The flower rejoiced to see his light; 

But now beneath his scathing beam 
More shallow grew the narrow stream; 

Arose as mist toward the sky, 

And left its stony pathway dry; 

And soon with sadly drooping head 
The litde flower lay withered dead. 

Explanation —Take the first letter of the first line, the second 
letter of second line, the third of the third, and so on to the twelfth 
line: and the name Forget-me-not will appear. 

Gabriel Gray. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I thought, as so many of the girls and 
boys have written you, I would try my hand at a note, and see if you 
will be glad to receive it. I have a cat which every one thinks ls a 
model. He is of a very musical turn of mind. He will not be sat¬ 
isfied with any bed but the piano. He also sits on the stool and runs 
scales with his fore-paws. It may seem to be a large stonr, but it is 
true.—Yours truly, Marguerite B. Newton. 


Dear, Lovely St. Nicholas: We like you ever and ever so 
much, and wish you came every day instead of every month. We 


Mrs. Dodge: Please don’t make any mistekes in havnngoin de¬ 
lightful magazine in Chicago on time, as I get into 
trouble when the 20th passes without .L Just ias 
comes, and I get home at night, a crowd of little heads 
the banister of the stairs, and a perfect chorus ofvoices 
44 Where is the St. Nicholas ? ” The last number was a few 
late, and there was much disappointment among wur 1 it 

branches; and I must concede 1 shared w, j h . th j. a perfect 
did come, we were all richly repaid for the. feJ 1 com«E5r 
casket of gems, and is the most welcome visitor tha com 
house. We talk of it to all our friends; and I b^cit wy ^ 
who loves his pets only knew the delight it would aff 
your subscribers would be counted by millions. 

St. Nicholas for December was purposely delayed by_ 

Ushers. It was an extraordinarily large number, and was 
mas number of the present volume. 

Monticello, Minn., 1876, 

Dear St. Nicholas: Yes, I will do it. ®° 1 ^ h *[y dren n between 
St. Nicholas “Utter-Box.” I am one of AjjJJJJJer of the 
the ages of eight and eighty who have read it de- 

beautiful and delightful magazine since published. chaste 

lightful ? Beautiful inside and out ? Just look at the gay but 
covers—so cheerful! Wn inclined to 

"yL-itiStetaS i-b! 


, - - -- - - —— ,/—. — » — - .w.j w»s a flower I was deterred from doing this when 1 though too g u | [ just 

that we might gather him m the field, and take him home to keep letters had to be read, and how much labor pwtormw^^ tfe* 
forever; only that would be selfish. want ^ tell, in addition to the testimony of the lady otw^J^ 

Can you tell us where we may find the line “An undevout as- Jersey, how the good and delight which St. Nich for mo 5 

BERTIE AND HATTIE H. BROWN. * ' ‘ ‘ - nun KIT 


tronomer is mad?” 

The line referred to is in Young’s 44 Night Thoughts ’’—Night IX., 

line 771. 


i ersey, how the good ana aeugni *u» hungr y * 

e extended, and hundreds of children who are 
reading and illustrations may be supplied. , . 

Out in Oregon, I have six nephews and nieces, _ 
wanted to make them a wW*Pwi! 


never seen. 
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brought on a headache thinking what would please them all. St. 
Nicholas eased the headache, and was just the thing; and so it has 
gone to them ever since. I cannot begin to tell of the pleasure given 
and received—of the letters and postal-cards coming back, saying: 
“Oh, aunty, we are so delighted with St. Nicholas! It is just 
splendid 1 h 

While in Kansas, I managed to let a good many children read my 
copy before sending it to Oregon; and just here comes the place to 
say what I am writing for. 

I know there are hundreds of kind children who would willingly 
contribute toward copies for other children who have no such read¬ 
ing, nor means to get it, if only they knew how and where to send. 
Perhaps many of you have helped to endow the “Churchman 
Cots” in St Luke’s Hospital, New York, and other places, during 
the last year. 

If some wise man or woman could suggest the better way, how 
many more copies of St. Nicholas canbe put into the hands and 
homes of children who have no such pleasures! Surely to all of us 
occur some child or family to whom a whole year can be made happy 
every month, by a gift of St. Nicholas, which may be subscribed 
far at any time of the year. Think of the untold happiness that can 
be given, if only the army of St. Nicholas’s patrons will enlist and 
scatter the magazine in the homes now without it. 

Aunt Janb. 

Spencer, Ind., 1876. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am a little girl six years old, and I want 
to write a letter to the Letter-Box and surprise my papa. Papa has 
taken the St. Nicholas for me three years. I think your pictures 
and stories are very nice. I have a pretty canary bird, but 1 am a 
bird-defender. I went to the “Centennial.” and saw the Colorado 
w om a n 's museum you told us about. Good-bye. 

Edna Fowler. ' 

A correspondent sends us this “ piece of Poetry," requesting that 
we sign it only with his “ cnitial: ” 

The Aurora. 

The Aurora is a balloon of colour yellow, 

Able to sail across brooks, rivers, and medows; 

Made of coton and of cords by human men 
And filled about one third with hydrogen. 

It rose up in the air; a beautiful sight! 

And like a bird commenced its airy flight; 

To seaward it went, pushed by a gentle breeze, 

And, going, men could see its size diminishing. 

Beautiful as the sun shown on its sides. 

We men below shouted, yelled and cried; 

Whert Godard, the owner of the balloon, 

Waved his hat, but he out of sight was soon. 

The Aurora continued on its airy course, 

Steady as a mule and swift as a horse, 

Until it arrived at the other side of the Seine, 

And descended near the edge of the trecherous main. 

It was then packed up in a very small space, 

And sent away to Paris,—that great place 
For balloons, and for voyages to the moon; 

And there it could hold up its head and wave its plumes 
With the greatest of its race. W. 


College Point, L. I., 1876. 

To the Editor of St. Nicholas : Will you please publish an 
■ccount of the process of the manufacture of marbles in your next 
number? I have asked several teachers, but have been quite unsuc- 
«»rul in learning how, and where they are made. 

_1 thought I would ask you, as the St. Nicholas is always eagerly 

***0, ana the boys will be ever so much obliged for the information. 
—Very respectfully, Clara S. Marhold. 

Making Marbles. 

In making marbles, glass, agate, china, or porcelain and crystalline 
limestone or marble are used; and by painting, glazing, polishing, 
*nd decorating these materials, over one hundred different kinds of 
marbles are manufactured. The cheaper marbles are made of com¬ 
mon crockeryware. Girls and boys pick up small lumps of the wet 
day. and skillfully roll them into little balls in their hands. These 
balls of clay are then ranged on tables in the open air, or under open 
•beds to dry. When they are partly dried they are rolled between 
me palms once more, and then placed, one at a time, on liny threc- 
*gged stools or tripods, in a kiln or oven. When the oven is full, a 
® re ** ma( le under it, and the marbles are baked till they are as hard 


as a piece of china ware. These porcelain marbles are made in a num¬ 
ber of different sizes, and in a number of shades of blue, white, and 
brown. Some look like the brown tea-pots used to steep tea on the 
stove. Others have a beautiful pearly glaze, like the best china tea¬ 
cups ; some are painted in bright colors on a dull surface; and some 
have the colors burned in, just as the gold bands and pictures are 
burned into dinner-plates. You can readily tell the china marbles by 
looking at them closely, and there you will find three little marks or 
blemishes showing where the soft marble stood on its little iron tripod 
in the oven. The glass marbles are made either of clear glass or of 
the colored glass the glass-blowers use. The clear glass marbles are 
made by dipping an iron rod in the melted glass, and taking up a 
little bunch of the white, hot, sticky, paste. By dropping this into an 
iron mold, or by whirling the rod round in his hand, the glass-man 
makes little globes of glass that, after they have been hardened or 
annealed in a furnace, make the big marbles boys so delight to use. 
Sometimes the glass-man puts a gbup figure of a dog, or other ani¬ 
mal on the end of his iron rod, and then the hot glass flows all round 
it, and when it is done there is the dog locked up in the marble. To 
make the colored glass marbles the glass-maker puts a number of 
glass rods of different colors together in a bundle, and then holds the 
ends in a hot fire, and they melt and run together. Then, with a quick 
twist, he turns the end into a round ball, or drops it into a mold, 
and the pretty marble, marked with bands and ribbons of color, is 
finished. You can always tell which are the glass marbles by the 
little mark on one side where the ball was broken from the rod when 
it was finished. The agates,—the most valuable of all marbles,—are 
made of real agate. Workmen pick up bits of the rough stone and 
hold them against a grindstone By moving them quickly about on 
the stone, the piece of agate is gradually filed down into a nearly per¬ 
fect ball. If you hold an agate between the eye and the light you 
can see the little facets, or marks made by the grindstone dotted all 
over the marble. The common marbles are made of marble, or other 
hard stone, by placing bits of stones in a heavy mill, where they are 
rolled round and round between two mill-stones, and gradually worn 
down into smooth balls. Another method is to place a strong wooden 
barrel on bearings so that it will easily turn over and over on its axis. 
This barrel is usually placed in a small stream or brook, and is so 
arranged that the water will turn it over and over like a water-wheel 
as it rushes under it BiLs of stone put in the barrel then, tumble one 
over the other for hours, and grind and rub against each other till 
they come out smooth and round. Such a barrel is called a “ tum¬ 
ble,” and any boy living near a brook could, without much trouble, 
make one, and manufacture his own marbles at very little expense. 


Dear St. Nicholas: We have taken you for a year; we all like 
you very much. I was very interested in that piece in the “ Young 
Contributors’ Department, “ My Squirrel.” I like animals very 
much. Many thanks to Mr. Noah Brooks for his delightful story. 
I like all the stories very much; they give so much information. Tne 
“ Letter-Box ” is very nice; I enjoy reading iL There is one ques¬ 
tion 1 would like to ask, and that is, Are you ever going to have any 
more German stories for translation ? That was the principal reason 
for taking the book with mamma, that we might improve in our 
German. I hope you will have one soon. I am going to try to be 
“ worth my weight in gold ” in sewing. I will now close. 

Yours truly, T. L. 


Vicksburg, Miss. 

Dear St. Nicholas ; As you told us some time ago how to make 
a fort, the idea occurred to us boys that a fort should have soldiers 
to defend it So, after many trials, we succeeded in making some, 
which we thought were very nice. And I thought the readers of the 
St. N icholas might not know how to man their forts, so 1 would 
write and tell you, and then you could tell them. 

The way we make them is this: Take a piece of letter-paper, 
draw a soldier on it in any position you want,—either on guard, 
charging, etc Then cut out the paper in the shape of the drawing; 
after which, cut out some like the pattern from pasteboard, and 
then cut some small squares of pasteboard with slits in them, and 
in those slits put the feet of the soldiers, and you will see they will 
stand up very nicely. _ Then, by drawing a picture of a gun, and 
also a cannon, and cutting them out of pasteboard in the same way, 
your fort will be complete; except a flag, which you paint according 
to the nation that you want your soldiers to represent Of course, 
you must paint your soldiers with a uniform on them. 

We have also invented a nice kind of gun for shooting peas. 
Take a piece of cane and cut a notch in it all around, to which you 
fasten a piece of elastic, forming a loop over the end of the cane 
Then you make a ramrod like a pop-gun handle, and over the end 
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of it place the elastic loop, so that when drawn back it will have a 
good spring, and send the pea, or anything that you may choose to 

^Hoping that whatThave told you may be of sufficient interest to 
find a place in your - Utter-Box,” I remain yours alwa^s^^^^^ 


“Charl ” should have been credited with the text of the “ Christ¬ 
mas Puzzle,” published in our December number. 


New York City. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I tried that receipt for making candy twice. 
The first time it was very good; but the second time it stuck to the 
paper so that I could not even scrape it off. I made it with light- 
brown sugar, for we did not have any granulated 

I want to tell you how frightened 1 was one evening last summer, 
in the country. 1 had been for a ride from the house where we were 
boarding to the village, with a Btle girl named Mary, and her brother. 
Coming back, the boy took out the whip to make fan vthe horse) go 
faster, and hit her with it For about half a moment she went quite 
slowly, as if to gather up all her strength, and then to go as fast as 
she could. Mary jumped out because she was afraid, and her brother 
jumped out to stop the horse. I sat as still as I could and held on to 
the dashboard. I certainly expected to be upset; and it was just 
God’s mercy and nothing else that saved us from it. We had to walk 
about half or three-quarters of a mile to get back to the house. But I 
must stop now for my letter is almost too long now —Yours very 
sinoerely Nessie E. Stevens. 


South Boston, Mass., 1876. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I send you in this letter a new receipt for 
making molasses candy, which I hope some of your readers will try. 
Take one cup of molasses, one cup of sugar, half cup of butter, and 
half tea-spoon of soda; boil fifteen minutes. Put the soda in just 
before you take it off. We have taken the St. Nicholas for two 
years and we like it very much. Yours truly, J. a- d. 

Who can send us a goad recipe without soda ? 


Books for Children in the Hospitals.— The sick children in 
our hospitals would be glad to have any old books or fllustratoi 
papers which our boys and girls have read and no longer want Will 
they not send all they can spare (express prepaid) to thc otate Chan¬ 
ties Aid Association, No. 52 East Twentieth street, New York, which 
will distribute them in the various hospitals ? 


Books Received. 

Christmas Carols. With music. Anson D. F. Randolph & 

C °In^the Sky Garden. By Lizzie W Champney. Illustrated by 
“ Champ.” Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. Pnce $2. 

From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn. By 

Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. Pnce $1.50. 
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Rebus, No. x.—“ Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

' This is my own, my native land ! ’ ” 

Double Diamond Puzzle.— s 

far 

MILAN 

GET 

M 

Cross-word Enigma. —Helena. 

Syncopations. — 1. Calash, clash, cash. 2. Grasp, gasp, gap. 3. 
Czar, car. 4. Canto, Cato. 5. Clamp, camp, cap. 

Double Diagonal Puzzle.— Maple, Rapid. 

MoulD 
hAbIt 
apPle 
tAbLe 
R a 1 s E 

Easy Hidden Animals. — 1. Lion. 2. Camel. 3. Ox. 4. Ape. 
5. Dog. 6. CaL 7. Seal. 

Charade.— Pantry. 

Shakspearian Acrostic.— Macbeth, Othello. 

M —ercuti— O 

A —s You Like I- T 
C—ardinal Pandulp—H 
B — eatric— E 

E -ar— L 

T —uba— L 

H —orati— O 

Enigma. —Abraham Lincoln. 

Diamond Remainders.— 

A— hr — e 
A—D I E—U 
S—L I V K R—S 
R—E E L—S 
A—R—T 

Riddle. —Clove, love, glove, clover. 

Transpositions. — 1. Noise—is one. 2. Do but—doubt. 3. Trap 
meant—apartment 4. Pieces—specie. 5. Motion read—moderation. 
Square-Word. —Larch, Adore, Royal, Cramp, Helps. 

Rebus, No. 2.—The Witches Spell. Spell it who can. 

ess 1 pea 1 e I ell 1 ell I eye I tea I doubley ou 1 aitch I oh I sea, aye I en 

s| p|e|l|l| 1 It| w I h |o|cI a|n 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JANUARY NUMBER. 

Triple Puzzle.— I. Concealed words: Modes, oust, 

never, level, I I, gang, heath, tablet IL Compile words^be ^ 

primals and finals: Ode, us, Meg, eve^ » * * 

Primals and finals: Mooplight and Starlight 


M —ode— S 
O —us— T 
O —meg— A 
N —eve— R 
L —eve— L 

1 “ l 

G —an— G 
H —eat— H 
T —able— T ' 

Puzzle.—malice 

icespar 

SPARROW 

ROWEL 

ELBOW 

bower 

errand. 

Easy Enigma.— Foliage. . , • 

Geographical Diagonal Puzzle. -Arabia. 

Athens 

bRazil 

frAnce 

lisBon 

persIa 

alaskA Alibi. DK*S> Raft 
^ Hefio- 


Double Acrostic—M adrid, Lisbon. 
IndigO, DeN. 

trope. 5. Tuberose. (Tlhichdor’s-button. 
Central Exceptions.— 

ho — p — us 
dr — e — am 

T O — N — E S 
T I — G — E R 
R O — U — S E 
M A — I — Z E 

P I — N — E S 

Centrals: Penguin. 


Anagrams—!. Verbena. Violet.^ JJ- ^^osegc’’ aniuBL 


hoes 

dram 

TOES 

tier 

ROSE 

maze 

PIES 



X . •TMi'-c uitAiow iiiwrc, dcsne I. r>. oeneaici, 1. momgomcry, . T 

Field, W. M. Jones, Laura Hannaberg, Jeannie D. Adams, Elias W. R. Thompson, Harry Otis, Jennie L. Biro, v ytela. * 
Rogers, Came Hart, Elizabeth Sherrerd, G. B. M., Madge Shepard, AUie Bertram, “ J. R., M Lewis Harlam, Louise ^ 
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HOUR4SLA88 PUZZLE. 

1. Dutifulness. 2. Inclining. 3. Integrity. 4. Part of the body. 
5. Found in every dictionary. 6. A lawyer’s reward. 7. A giver. 
8. A ghost p. Endless. 

The centrals, read downward, name a rare virtue. 

ATLANTIC CITY. 


ANAGRAMS OF CITIES. 

1. Wet lances. 2. Not larches. 3. Warn no eels. 4. Race Susy. 
5. Tom meal. 6. Covered pin. 7. Aunt, guess it. 8. To romp 
thus. a. c. 


MATHEMATICAL. PUZZLE. 

I am a word of four letters, the sum of which is 1551. 

1. My 1 -j- my 4 = 30 x my 3. 
a. My 2 x my 4 = % my 1. 

3 My 3 x my 1 = 100 x my 4. stallknecht. 


PICTORIAL NUMERICAL REBUS. 

Find the sums expressed in all the horizontal rows, and then add 
them together, to find the complete sum expressed by the rebus. 



1. A vowel. 2. A hotel. 3.- A shelf. 4. A festival. 5. The power 
of foreseeing. 6. Reservoirs. 7. Previous deliberation. 8. Delinea- 
toons. 9. Not easily seen. 10. Repetitions of sleep-walking. 11. In* 
quity. i2. Confusion. 13. Guardians. 14. A wqnder. 15. Black, 
to- A beverage. 17. A voweL Atlantic city. 


ENIGMA. 

(By a very little girL) 

My first is in parrot, 

My second in plate, 

My third is in carrot, 

My fourth is in wait; 

My fifth is in trousers. 

And also in pants; 

And my whole is a beautiful 
City in France. nellie Kellogg. 


DOUBLE MEANINGS. 

*• A city in Wisconsin, or a French author 2. A city in France, 
®T d ® v ** ta h°n. 3. A city in Ireland, or a piece of Dark. 4. A 
»ty in New York, or an animal. 5. A city in France, or journeys. 
”■ A a *y “ France, or wild animals. 7. A city in England, or a 
meager flower. grumbo. 




NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

The answer contains twenty-five letters. The 3, 1, 5, 20, 4, 2 is 
raised. The 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 is what some men dread to do. The 
ip, 7, 22, 8, 16 is to quench. The 23, 25, 24, 14, 15 is good for the 
sick. The 21, 18, 6, 17 is seen in factories. The whole is a true 
axiom. D. c. 


PICTORIAL PUZZLE. 

Find four fruits in the picture. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials and finals name two cities in Europe. 

1. A domestic animal. 2. A bitter plant 3. A necessary of life. 
4. A coloring matter. 5. A noted desert. B. P. 

NOVEL DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

Complete the diamond with only two letters of the alphabeL 

- E - 

- K - K - 

- E - 

- little brunette. 


SQUARE-WORD. 

1. A beautiful flower. 2. A precious stone. 3. Part of a ship. 
4. A girl's name. isola. 



PICTURE-PUZZLE. 

1. Why is this a festive occasion ? 2. Why is it like half the year 
in the tropics ? 3.-What public officers do these children resemble ? 
4. Why is this like a breaking of the dykes in Holland ? 5.why are 
the children like the dial at noon ? 6. Why like the scats in a 

circus ? 7 ."Why is one of them like a proud lady ? 8. Why is her 
hair like a person receiving a reprimand ? 9. Why are her knees like 
warriors of old? 10. Why does the boy need a new jacket? ix. 
'What would a little child say on hiding that would remind you of two 
of these children ? B ‘ 
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REBUS. 




HIDDEN WORDS. 

Find eighteen French words in the following sentences, without 
displacing a letter (the accents must be left to the imagination): 

Do drag outsiders from the tent; let them combat only on the 
field. J- s. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. A consonant. 2. A manner of drinking. 3. To look steadily. w 
4. A valuable gem. 5. Expresses arrogance or vanity. 6. Denotes 
conclusion. 7. A consonant E. R. 

RIDDLE. 

I am a god, and at my feet 

Lo! kneeling throngs pay reverence meet 

1 sprang from chaos and from strife, 

A primal element of life. 

The fleeting centuries I span, 

A terror and a slave to man. 

I shine at hand, I shine afar; 

I am a sun, I am a star. 

I am a blessjng, and a curse; 

1 dance in air, I breathe in verse; 

And, when immortal passions roll, 

1 glow within the poet’s soul. 

Cut off my head—more dreadful now 
I flash beneath the Thunderer’s brow, 

When swift his mighty bolts are hurled 
To overawe a trembling world. 

Cut off my tail, I bena and sigh 
Beneath a gloomy northern sky; 

Unknown to me the riches rare 
Of Tropic suns and balmy air. 

The snows lie heavy on my head: 

I plant my feet among the dead, 

Yet wake to life if o’er me roll 

The terrors of my awful whole. j. s. n. 

EASY ENIGMA. 

I have an 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 to 1 a. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 stating that 
I 2 > 3> 4 that 5, 6, 7, 8 should be spelled always with a Z. 

CYRIL DEANE. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. Is found in ships. 2. Is to imitate. 3. Is a deputy. 4. Is a 
ghost 5. Is an entrance. 6. Is to endeavor. 7. Is found in vessels. N 

STALLKNF-CHT. 


easy double diagonal puzzle. 

Five letters. Left to right: A precious stone. Right to left: -V 
common stone. e 

1. A constellation. 2. Alert. 3- The sea-shore. 4 - Condition^5- 
A bird’s home. 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 


Once on a time, a good-, 

Whose mournful tale I now — 

Feasting, with spirits much-, 

Would not be warned till’t was too - 
In short, he died of what he-. 


CONCEALED DIAMOND AND WORD-SQUAB*. 

j. From the letters of the following words form a five-letter dia¬ 
mond, containing a square-word : Spent even ten. 


a. (For our readers to solve.) From the following sei 8 
five-letter diamond, containing a square-word: Ben 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in yoke, but not in pair: 

My second in atmosphere, not in air: 

My third is in drink, but not m sip; 

My fourth is in deck, but not in ship; 

My fifth is in cut, but not in knue; 

My sixth is in woman, but not in wile. 

My seventh is in war, but not in stale. 

My eighth is in swine, but not catt'e. 

My whole is the name of a noted battle^ priNC k. 


METAGRAM. 

Add a letter to a girl's name, and get a nian s_name. 
m it, and geta title. Drop.twolettera, andget insane^ _ 
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LITTLE KAREN AND HER BABY. 

By S. C. W. 


The cottage in which little Karen lived stood 
high up on the hill-side, close to the edge of a great 
forest. It was a strange, lonely place for a young 
wife, almost a girl, to be so happy in; but Karen 
was not afraid of the forest, and never thought 
her home lonely, not even when the strong winds 
blew in winter-time, and brought the far-off baying 
of wolves from the mountains beyond. Her hus¬ 
band, her boy, her housewifely cares, her spinning- 
wheel and her needle, kept her busy all day long, 
and she was as cheerful as busy. The cottage was 
not large, but it was strongly built of heavy beams 
and stones. Its low walls seemed to hug and 
clasp the ground, as if for protection, in time of 
storm. The casement windows, with their very 
small panes of thick glass, let in little sun, but all 
summer long they stood open, and in winter, what 
with the crackling fire, the hum of the wheel, and 
Karen’s bright face, the living-room never looked 
dark, and, for all its plainness, had an air of quaint 
comfort about it. Fritz, Karen’s husband, who 
was skillful with tools, had ornamented the high- 
backed chair, the press for clothes, and the baby’s 
oaken cradle, with beautiful carving, of which little 
Karen was exceedingly proud. She loved her cot¬ 
tage, she loved the great wood close by; her lonely 
life was delightful fo her, and she had not the least 
wish to exchange it for the toy-like village in the 
valley below. 

But Karen was unlike other people, the neigh¬ 
bors said, and the old gossips were wont to shake 
VOL. IV.—20. 


their heads, and mutter that there was a reason for 
this unlikeness, and that all good Christians ought 
to pity and pray for the poor child. 

Long, long ago, said these gossips,—so long that 
nobody now could remember exactly when it was,— 
Karen’s great-great-great-grandfather (or perhaps 
his grandfather—who could tell?), when hunting in 
the high mountains, met a beautiful, tiny maiden, 
so small and light that a man could easily carry 
her in the palm of one hand. This maiden he fell 
in love with, and he won her to be his wife. She 
made a good wife; kept the house as bright as 
new tin; and spun on her wheel linen thread so 
fine that mortal eye could hardly see it. But a 
year and a day from the time of her marriage, she 
went out to walk in the wood, and never came back 
any more ! The reason of this was, that she was 
a gnomide,—daughter of one of the forest gnomes, 
—and when her own people encountered her thus 
alone, they detained her, and would not suffer her 
to return to her husband. The baby she left in 
the cradle grew to be a woman,—bigger than her 
gnome mother, it is true, but still very small; 
and all the women of the race have been small 
since that time. Witness little Karen herself, 
whose head only came up to the shoulder of her tall 
Fritz. Then her passion for woods and solitary 
places,—her beautiful swift spinning, her hair, of 
that peculiar pale white-brown shade,—all these 
were proofs of the drops of unearthly blood which 
ran in her veins. Gnomes always had white hair. 
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This was because they lived in holes and dark 
places. Even a potato would throw out white 
leaves if kept in a cellar,—everybody knew that,— 
and the gossips ending thus, would shake their 
heads again, and look very wise. 

Karen had heard these stories, and laughed at 
them. No fairy or gnome had ever met her eyes 
in the woods she loved so well; and as for hair, 
Rosel Pilaff’s, and Gretchen Erl’s too, was almost 
as pale as hers. Blonde hair is common enough 
in the German mountains. Her little boy—bless 
him !—had downy rings which promised to become 
auburn in time, the color of his father’s beard. 
She did not believe in the gnome story a bit. 

But there came a time when she almost wished to 
believe it, for the gnomes are said to be wise folk, 
and little Fritz fell ill of a strange disease, which 
neither motherly wisdom nor motherly nursing was 
able to reach. Each day left him thinner and 
weaker, till he seemed no more than half his former 
size. His very face looked strange as it lay on the 
cradle-pillow, and Karen was at her wit’s end to 
know what to do. 

“ I will go to the village and ask Mother Klaus 
to come and see the child,” said Fritz. “ She may 
know of a remedy.” 

“It will be of no use,” declared Karen, sadly. 

“ She went to the Berards’, and the baby died, 
and to Heinrichs’, and little Marie died. But go, 
go, Fritz!—only come back soon, lest our angel 
take flight while you are away 1 ” 

She almost pushed him from the door, in her 
impatience to have him return. 

A while after, when the baby had wailed himself 
to sleep, she went again to the door to look down 
the path into the valley. It was too soon to hope 
for Fritz, but the movement seemed a relief to her 
restlessness. It was dusk, not dark,—a sweet, mild 
dusk, with light enough left to show the tree- 
branches as they met and waved against the dim 
yellow sky. Deep shadows lay on the moss-beds 
and autumn flowers which grew beneath ; only a 
faint perfume here and there told of their presence, 
and the night was very near. 

Too unhappy to mind the duskiness, Karen wan¬ 
dered a little way up the wood-path, and sat down 
on the root of an old oak, so old that the rangers 
had given it the name of “ Herr Grandfather.” It 
was only to clear her brimming eyes that she sat 
down. She wiped them with her kerchief, and, 
with one low sob, was about to rise, when she be¬ 
came aware that somebody was standing at her 
side. 

This somebody was a tiny old woman, with a 
pale, shadowy, but sweet face, framed in flossy 
white hair. She wore a dark, foreign-looking 
robe; a pointed hood, edged with fur, was pulled 


over her head; and the hand which she held out 
as she spoke was as white as the stalk of celery. 

“ What is the matter, my child ?” she asked, in 
a thin, rustling voice, which yet sounded pleas¬ 
antly, because it was kind. 

“My baby is so sick,” replied Karen, weeping. 

“ How sick ? ” inquired the old woman, anxiously. 

“ Is it cold ? Is it fever ? Do its eyes water ? My 

baby once had a cold, and her eyes-” She 

stopped abruptly. 

“ His eyes do not water,” said Karen, who felt 
singularly at home with the stranger. “But his 
head is hot, and his hands; he sleeps ill, and for 
these ten days has hardly eaten. He grows thin¬ 
ner and whiter every hour, and wails whenever he 
is awake. Oh, what am I doing ? I must go back 
to him,”—and, as she spoke, she jumped from her 
seat. 

“ One minute I ” entreated the little old woman. 
“ Has he pain anywhere ? ” 

“ He cries when I move his head,” said Karen, 
hurrying on. 

The stranger went too, keeping close beside her 
in a swift, soundless way. 

“ Take courage, liebchen, child to her who was 
child of my child’s child,” she said. “ Weep not, 
my darling. I will send you help. Out of the 
wisdom of the earth shall come aid for the little 
dear one.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Karen, stopping 
short, in her surprise. 

But the old woman did not answer. She had 
vanished. Had the wind blown her away ? 

“ How could I wander so far? How could I 
leave my baby ? Wicked mother that I am! 
exclaimed Karen, in sudden terror, as she ran into 

the cottage. , 

But nothing seemed disturbed, and no one ha 
been there. The baby lay quietly in his cradle, 
and the room was quite still, save for the hiss ot 
the boiling pot, and the fall of an ember on the 
hearth. Gradually her heart ceased its ternhed 
beating; a sense of warmth and calm crept over 
her, her eyes drooped, and, seated at the era e 
foot, she fell asleep in her chair. 

Whether it was an hour or a minute that sne 
slept, she never knew. Slowly and dimly er 
waking senses crept back to her; but thoug 1 s 
heard and saw and understood, she coul nei 

stir nor speak. Two forms were bending over 

cradle, forms of little men, venerable and shadowy, 
with hair like snow, and blanched, pale hands, 1 
her visitor of the afternoon. They did not °c' 
Karen, but consulted together above the s p 
child. ., 

“It is here , brother, and here" said one, 
his finger gently on the baby’s head and heart. 
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“ Does it lie too deep for our reaching ? ” asked 
the second, anxiously. 

“ No. The little herb you know of is power¬ 
ful.” 

“ And the crystal dust you know of is more 
powerful still.” 

Then they took out two minute caskets, and 
Karen saw them open the baby’s lips, and each 
drop in a pinch of some unknown substance. 

“ He is of ours,” whispered one, “ more of ours 
than any of them have been since the first.” 

“ He has the gift of the far sight,” said the 
other, lightly touching the closed eyes, “ the divin¬ 
ing glance and the lucky finger.” 

“ I read in him the apprehension of metals,” 
said the second old man, “ the sense of hidden 
treasures, the desire to penetrate.” 

“ We will teach him how the waters run, and 
what the birds say—yes, and the way in and the 
way out! ” 

“ Put the charm round his neck, brother.” 

Then Karen saw the little men tie a bright object 
round the baby’s neck. She longed to move, but 
still she sat mute and powerless, while the odd 
figures passed round the cradle, slowly at first, then 
faster and faster, crooning as they went a song 
which was like wind in branches, and of which this 
scrap lodged in her memory : 

“ Eyes to pierce the darkness through, 

Wit to grasp a hidden clue, 

Heart to feel and hand to do, 

These the gnomes have given to you.” 

So the song and the circling movement went on, 
faster and more fast, and round and round, till 
Karen’s head swam and her senses seemed to spin 
in a whirling dance, and she knew no more, till 
roused by the opening of the door, and Fritz’s voice 
exclaiming: “ Come in, Dame Klaus—come in ! 
Karen ! Where are you, wife ? Ah, here she is, 
fast asleep, and the little man is asleep too. ” 


“ 1 am not asleep,” said Karen, finding her voice 
with an effort. Then, to her husband’s surprise, 
she began to weep bitterly. But, for all his urg- 
ings, she would not tell the cause, for she was afraid 
of Dame Klaus’s tongue. 

The dame shook her head over the sick baby. 
He was very bad, she said; still, she had brought 
through others as bad as he, and there was no tell¬ 
ing. She asked for a saucepan, and began to brew 
a tea of herbs, while Karen, drawing her husband 
aside, told her wonderful tale in a whisper. 

“ Thou wert dreaming, Karen ; it is nothing but 
a dream,” declared the astounded Fritz. 

“ No, no,” protested Karen. “ It was not a 
dream. Baby will be well again, and great things 
are to happen ! You will see ! The little men 
know ! ” 

“ Little men ! Oh, Karen ! Karen ! ” exclaimed 
Fritz. 

But he said no more, for Karen, bending over 
the cradle, lifted the strange silver coin which was 
tied round the baby’s neck, and held it up to him 
with a smile. A silver piece is not a dream, as 
every one knows; so Fritz, though incredulous, 
held his tongue, and neither he nor Karen said a 
word of the matter to Mother Klaus. 

Baby was better next day. It was all the herb- 
tea, Mother Klaus declared, and she gained great 
credit for the cure. 

This happened years ago. Little Fritz grew to 
be a fine man, sound and hearty, though never as 
tall as his father. He was a lucky lad too, the 
villagers said, for his early taste for minerals caught 
the attention of a rich gentleman, who gave him 
great learning. Often when the mother sat alone 
at her wheel, a smile came to her lips, and she 
hummed low to herself the song of the little old 
men: 

“ Eyes to pierce the darkness through, 

Wit to grasp the hidden clue, 

Heart to feel and hand to do, 

These the gnomes have given to you.” 
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MAKING MAPLE SUGAR. 

By Ruth Kenyon. 


Winter had been whistling around with his 
hands in his pockets a good three months and 
more; but the violets and daisies, tucked under a 
thick blanket of snow, had been kept from freezing. 
People call Winter a very cold, severe fellow ; still 
there must be a tender spot in his heart some- 


the branches told the trunks, and the trunks car¬ 
ried the news down to the roots. Maple-trees keep 
all their provisions in an underground cellar; so 
the roots finding that, sure enough, the ground 
was no longer frozen and hard, began to feel about, 
and sent out little rootlets that gathered up the 



STIRRING THE SAP. 


where, so kindly does he protect all the delicate 
plants. 

But now the great warm-hearted old Sun was 
coming back, and Winter, afraid of his long bright 
days, ran off to the North Pole. A flock of blue¬ 
birds came to welcome their old friend, and one 
robin-redbreast ventured out early to sing him a 
song. A little warm breeze crept through Farmer 
Cheery’s maple forest, awoke the trees from their 
long, long sleep, and they all began to shake hands 
and nod toward each other, whispering: “ Good ! 
Good ! Here comes the Spring ! ” 

Soon the warm air made them feel thirsty and 
faint; the tiny twigs complained to the branches; 


good things,—just the kinds they kne ' v ,na ^ 
twigs loved best. Does n’t it seem funny that tn j 
can tell ? The maples take one kind of f »° d > 
pines another, the birches another, an °r 
the rootlets pick out just the right km 0 -j 
same ground. As fast as the rootlets ga 
the food, they sent it up to the branches • 
delicate, sweet drink; and still they sen 
and more, the little twigs always taking e 
est, and sending back what was left oven ^ 
branches felt very much revived as they 
grew very social, and began to tell o . ^ 

red dresses they would put on before long* ^ 

the cool spring days, and afterward 
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summer. They were merry planning their new 
wardrobes, I assure you; you could have heard it 
if you had had the right kind of ears. 

Farmer Cheery came in from his barn chores. 

“ I say, wife, it’s growing warm ! Should n’t 
wonder if the sap would run such weather as this ; 
guess I must tap one tree and see.” 

So Farmer Cheery took his auger and went out 
into the maple orchard. It did n’t take him long 
to make a little hole in one of the tree-trunks, and 
put in a little spout; nor was it many minutes 
before drop by drop came the sap. 

“ Ah ! that’s fine ! ” said Farmer Cheery* and 
he went home in haste. The next we saw of 
him, he was driving out into the orchard with a 
load of one hundred and fifty clean, bright, tin 
sap-buckets and one hundred and fifty fresh little 
troughs. Then, in each one of his hundred and 
fifty maple-trees he bored a hole and put a trough 
in, and a bucket beneath to catch the sap as it 
came dropping out. 

“ Did n’t it starve the poor little branches wait¬ 
ing for their food ? ” 

Oh, no ! There was enough for them left,—all 
they needed to keep them very fresh and make 
them grow. So many, many pailfuls ran up and 
down every day, that the one Farmer Cheery took 
would hardly be missed. 

Every morning and night for two or three weeks, 
the good farmer might be seen with his great tank, 
clean as clean could be, driving around to collect 
the sap that had run out. He knew that one rea¬ 
son why maple sugar is sometimes dark-colored is 
because the pails and tanks that hold the sap are 
not washed thoroughly ; so he took great pains 
with his. He knew, too, that if any water gets in, 


the sap must be boiled longer to make sugar of it, 
and the longer it is boiled the darker it grows; so, 
if he saw a storm coming, he collected all the sap, 
and turned the buckets upside down till the rain 
was over. 

Farmer Cheery had a great iron pan, which 
would hold,—oh, I don’t dare tell you how many 
pailfuls,—a great, great many; and this very 
large pan rested on some stone posts about two 
feet from the ground. Under this he built a fire, 
and into it he poured his sap, stirring it while it 
boiled almost all day long. When he drew it oflf, 
such beautiful clear sirup I don’t believe you ever 
saw. This he did two or three times each week 
for nearly a month ; after that, the sap was not as 
good for people to use, though just what the little 
twigs needed as they grew older. 

Some of his sirup the farmer put up in cans to 
send to the cities; some of it he boiled more and 
more, so that it would be sugar when cooled. 
Then he poured it into pretty scolloped tins, to 
harden into the round cakes you like so much; 
and some of it his little grandchildren waxed on 
snow. 

You don’t know how that is? 

Well, May packed a panful of snow, just as hard 
as she could crowd it in ; then she smoothed oflf the 
top as even as a marble table, and she and Sally 
carried it to Grandpa Cheery, who dropped upon 
their snow a spoonful of the hot sirup here and 
there. The little thin, waxy sheets of suddenly 
cooled sirup, picked up with a fork and eaten as 
soon as cool, made an excellent luncheon ; and the 
children tugged their pan of snow around to give 
every one a taste, declaring that “sugar-season” 
was the very best time in the year. 


LUCK AND LABOR. 

By Mrs. Caroline A. Soule. 

Labor goes, plowing deep the fertile rows— 
Singing, singing all the day; 

And at night, before the fire, beside the light, 
And with a well-filled tray, 

Doth gladly say: 

“ To-morrow I ’ll turn something up; 

To-night on wages earned I sup.” 


Luck doth wait, standing idly at the gate— 
Wishing, wishing all the day; 

And at night, without a fire; without a light, 
And before an empty tray, 

Doth sadly say: 

To-morrow something may turn up; 

To-night on wishes I must sup.” 
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CATHERN. 

(A Sequel to “ The Ash-GirL *) 


By Lucy G. Morse. 


does anybody remember the little ash-girl, saidI to hemelf: ‘-Inasmuch as ye do it unto one 

USsSfa spsgsgi 

SHSSSS5 Sgsss-f 

„po» her teem. 0.1, . fe» d,,. belere, . lit.l. Ok. Th„ rho.gh. ' e M* W 

golden head had rested there, and a face as pure bend over the sick child and try, with 

as an aneel’s had lighted up with smiles in answer and patience, to restore her. 

S the mover’s look of love" But the angels had At last came the day when C^hern openedher 
beckoned to the child and carried her to heaven eyes, gazed intently at Mrs-Pe y mde 

with them, leaving the mother desolate. Thinking and then, with a radiant smil , p P 
of all this, and looking down upon Cathern, Mrs. wasted arms, and cried, joyfully: 

Percy saw that the sudden happiness had been too “ Mother! ” 

much for the poor child. The little face, looking She was so happy that she did not notice^how 
so worn and white under a mat of dusky hair, but the face over her grew sa excess 

with the light of its new joy full upon it, lay quite that word. She felt not mg u , Qn Mrs . 

unconscious. Very tenderly, with her heart aching of joy, and innocently too o gr ’ the 

for her own darling, Mrs. Percy carried this poor Percy’s part, all the feeling of a mothe 

stranger child upstairs, and laid her upon the recovery of her child. . , brightly, 

vacant bed. “ I forgot all about it, mother,” she said, brignuy. 

It was several weeks before Cathern wakened with a low laugh. “I dreamed all t e tune 
from a delirium in which she seemed to be going I was a-huntin’ for you ag lI J* as n . 
over her weary wanderings again. At one time An’ it aint true at ail! asn p .g ut 

she would complain that the stones were cold, and more, has I ? Oh, I’m so glad i y 
hurt her feet; at another, that her bones ached; o’ course you are, ’cause you ave n g 
then, that she was hungry. Sometimes she would girl now, ’cept me.” Oh, t e P al ** . tp uncon . 
mistake Mrs. Percy, who watched over her almost felt at every word! But Cathern was ; q « Aint y0U 
constantly, for some one whom she had encountered scious of it, and went on, an on . >cause 
in her search. “Wait! wait! ” she would plead, glad, too, you ’ve got me ? I knows yo > ^ 
pitifully. “ Don’t shut the door on me. I have n’t all the reel mothers ever I seen ; ^f la wnrd they 
got any mother, an’ I wants one so bad ! ” Then 
she would cry, and in a moment say, bitterly: 

“ No matter! A reel mother would n’t drive me 
away, an’ I’m goin’ to git on to a boat an’ go all 


little girls, an’ called ’em every kind o’ 
could think of. Nice names, I mean ‘ ., , v r, olan 
they would n’t go to call ’em the things Biddy Dolan 
called me ! She aint nobody’s mother. An ^ 
over the world till I finds a reel, true mother! ” called me ‘ my darling,’—so I Mother! 

In this way, Mrs. Percy learned a great deal first mother I knowed said that Mo e 
about Cathem’s sufferings, and became so full of You ’ll call it me often, wont you. ^ 

compassion for her, that her interest grew very The pain in the mother’s heart w ^ ere 

strong. Again and again she thought over her just then, but the joy and trust in a ^ ronL 
impulsive promise to the child that she would be perfect; and the tones of her ^ 01< ? e ’ ^pgating 
a mother to her, and wondered if it would be a sickness, and very touching as s e e P before, 
difficult one to fulfill; but whenever she looked at this name she had never called any . g $sap- 
Cathern, her wondering changed to pity, and she were such as no true mother cou . > 

* For the first story, see St. Nicholas for April, 1876; page 386. 
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pointed; and this sorrowing one hid her face in 
the pillow, and whispered : 

“ I will, my darling.” 

“ Oh, that’s the beautifullest, the goodest thing 
of all! ” cried the little one, in ecstasy. “You ’re 
the best of all the mothers,—I knows you are. 
Lift up your head, mother,—I wants to see you, 
an’ you hides your face so I can’t. Oh, mother! 
mother! you ’re a-feelin’ bad, an’ you wants to 
cry ! ” 

Here Cathern’s voice changed to one of the ten- 
derest pity, and, drawing down the mother’s head, 
she patted and soothed it with her weak little 
hands as if it were a baby’s, and she its com¬ 
forter. 

“ There ! There, my mother! ” she said. “ Lay 
down close to me, an’ I ’ll make you feel better. 
See how I can stroke you an’ love you? Yes, in¬ 
deed I will; an’ by an’ by you can go to sleep 
here, on my pillow, an’ I ’ll watch you, an’ I wont 
let nothing touch you nor wake you up till you ’re 
all rested. Is that what your other little girl’d 
do? Yes, I knows she would. An’ now she can’t, 
you know. An’ if she could ax me to do it for her, 
she would,—an’ I will. She’s beautifuller nor 
what I am, but when I gits well I ’ll do everything 
I can think of she’d be axin me to. There! 
Now you ’re cryin’ reelly, mother! You can hide 
your face agin mine, an’ I wont let nobody see ye. 
Ye need n’t try not to do it, neither, for it’s dread¬ 
ful hard to keep it in,—I knows it is ! ” 

Cathern had so often squeezed back the tears 
and swallowed sobs when they wanted to come out, 
that she understood at once the pain the mother 
felt in her effort at self-control. All through her 
little life, as far back as she could remember, she 
had been forced to do without things that she 
wanted bitterly, and she had been too lonely ever 
since the longing for a mother had seized her, not 
to feel now Mrs. Percy’s intense longing for her 
daughter. 

Her words and tender caresses touched Mrs. 
Percy to the heart, and, lifting her head presently, 
she kissed the sick child tenderly, and said, with a 
brighter look than Cathern had seen before: 

“There! You make me feel better, darling. 
You are a poor little waif who has strayed into 
my path, I think, because I need you as much as 
you need me. We will help each other, and it 
shall be good for us both that we have come 
together.” 

Then Mrs. Percy sat by the bed, and holding 
Cathem’s feeble hand, told her gently about her 
own little daughter—how tenderly she had carried 
>t for its first walk down the path to the spring at 
her country home, where the daisies smiled up at 
the wee dimpled stranger, and the quivering leaves 


of the white-barked poplars winked down in baby’s 
laughing face ; how baby had come to the city and 
grown into a happy little girl; and how very still 
and lonely the house had seemed when, at last, the 



baby's first walk. 


bright eyes were shut forever. Listening to this, 
Cathern became perfectly quiet, and at last fell 
into a sweet sleep. 

****** 

The cross waiters and indignant cooks who had 
shut the doors in the ash-girl’s face would not have 
recognized her the following spring, when, restored 
to health, she was singing to herself one morning 
while she watered some flowers in the large bay- 
window of the dining-room. She was dressed in a 
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blue soft woolen gown, with dainty white ruffles at 
the neck and wrists, and, with her hair brushed 
into delicate waves behind her ears, and her face 
rounded and rosy, she did not look much like the 
forlorn girl who used to pick ashes and beg from 
house to house all day long. 

Mrs. Percy, who had been upstairs getting ready 
to go out, returned and stood in the window put¬ 
ting on her gloves, when she noticed that Cathern 
had put down the pitcher, and was hitching her¬ 
self nervously, as if she had something to say. 

“Well, what is it, little Kathleen?” asked Mrs. 
Percy. 

“It aint nothin’ on’y—on’y that-” faltered 

Cathern, looking up wistfully. 

“Only what?” asked Mrs. Percy. 

“ On’y that—that other fust mother— she took 
her little girl out along with her,—she did ! ” 

“ And you have never been out with me,—is 
that it?” asked Mrs. Percy; adding: “Well, you 
are quite strong enough now to take a walk every 
pleasant day, and you may come, if you like. ” 

Here was a climax of happiness reached. To go 
out walking with her new mother, and to be seen by 
the passers-by, in her company and in pretty clothes 
instead of rags, was a summit of joy beyond which, 
to Cathern’s mind, it was impossible to wish for 
much. 

“Wait till they sees my coat with the torsle 
down behind! ” she said, as Mrs. Percy tied her 
hat; and when she reached the sidewalk, she stop¬ 
ped a minute to look at her feet and say, triumph¬ 
antly : “I guess they never thought I’d be having 
boots what button ! ” 

“Whom do you mean, Kathleen?” asked Mrs. 
Percy. 

“1 mean them boys that kep’ a-knockin’ me 
away from my barPls when I got there fust, an’ the 
people that shut the doors. I wisht they’d all see 
me now, an’ see if they’d do it ag’in ! I wants ’em 

to see me an’ find out if I wont-there’s 

one of ’em now! ” she cried, suddenly; and, be¬ 
fore Mrs. Percy could see what the child was about, 
Cathern had run to the curbstone a little ahead of 
them, deliberately bounced against a boy who was 
picking ashes from a barrel, and stood looking at 
him contemptuously, with her chin in the air. 

The boy looked up in wrath, ready to resent the 
injury, but was taken aback by seeing that it had 
come from a daintily dressed child, who was already 
grasping the hand of a fine lady. His expression 
changed from anger to an indefinable look of sulky 
submission. 

“ Why, Kathleen! How could you ? ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Percy, in amazement. 

“’Cause,” said Cathern, scowling at the boy, 
while she took a few mincing steps before him, and 


tried to attract his attention to her dress, “he’s 
got rags an’ patches, an’ I aint! An’ he has to 
pick ashes an’ I don’t, an’ he wouldn’t dare to 
touch me, nohow! ” And, to expres her senti¬ 
ment comprehensively to the boy, she puckered 
up her mouth and lifted her chin at him again. 

The boy, doubling up his fists, made an angry 
gesture in the air at her. Quick as a flash, she 
sprang to the other side of Mrs. Percy, clutched 
that lady’s skirts, and drew them around her for 
protection. Then, thrusting her head out to peep 
at the boy, she made another grimace at him, and 
said, in jeering tones: 

“ Ya-a-ali! Come along and do it, if ye dare! ” 

All this happened in just about a minute, and 
Mrs. Percy had not been able to interfere effect¬ 
ually. Now, however, she caught Cathern by the 
wrist, drew her to a little distance, and said, 
firmly : 

“ Come! This will never do. This boy has 
done nothing to you, Catherine, and I will not let 
you be so rude.” 

Then she turned to the boy, who, after selecting 
a good-sized bit of coal from his basket, and hold¬ 
ing it behind him, ominously, was moving off as if 
he meant to throw it at Cathern when he got to a 
suitable distance from them. But his intention 
altered as Mrs. Percy took her purse from her 
pocket, and he dropped the coal quietly when she 
gave him some pennies, saying, with much sweet¬ 
ness: 

“I am sorry she treats you so badly, my poor 
boy. Try to forget her naughty words, and re¬ 
member that your rags cannot make you a bad 
boy any more than her clothes can make her a 
lady.” 

With a pleasant nod, she took Cathern’s hand 
again, and walked hastily away. j 

Her first feeling was indignation at Cathern s 
showing toward another the same resentment and 
contempt which, from others, had made her own 
life so miserable. But, after a few moments con¬ 
sideration, she said to herself: 

“Poor child! What can I expect? She has 
never had any one to teach her, and it is to be my 
task to try and let the light into her darkened 
soul.” 

But their walk that morning was a curious one. 
After they had gone a few blocks farther on t eir 
way, Cathern again let go of Mrs. Percy s an , 
darted across the street, paraded hastily, m two or 
three paces backward and forward, before a £ 
gar-girl who was sitting upon a door-step, an was 
back again in an instant, meeting Mrs. Percy an 

taking her hand as before. ttvffha 

“ Ho ! ho! ho! ” laughed the beggar. >vn 

cares if I haint ? ” 


i 
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“ Why, what was that for, Cathern ? ” asked Mrs. 
Percy, annoyed. 

“ I did n’t say nothin’ much then, at all,” an¬ 
swered Cathern. “ I on’y showed her me hat an’ 
coat, an’ shook the torsle at her, an’ stuck out me 
boots to her, an’ said she had n’t got ’em! An’ 
neither she aint.” 

“ Oh, little girl! little girl! How shall I ever 
teach you all you have got to learn ? ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Percy, half to herself and half to Cathern. 

They walked on in silence, Mrs. Percy wonder¬ 
ing by what means she would be best able to reach 
this poor little ignorant mind, while its possessor 
went skipping along at her side, singing gayly to 
herself. 

Presently a handsomely dressed lady met, and 
was in the act of passing them, when Cathern sud¬ 
denly stood quite still, planting herself, stiff and 
rigid, directly in the way. The lady was obliged 
not only to move to one side, but also to brush 
close against Cathern in order to get by, and 
she looked down frowningly upon the irritating 
child. Mrs. Percy turned to speak, and saw 
Cathern, with a low, merry laugh, looking back 
over her shoulder at the lady, in great glee. 

“ Why are you so glad to make that lady see 
how nide you can be?” asked Mrs. Percy, in a 
discouraged tone. 

“ Hal ha! ha !” laughed Cathern, more merrily 
than ever. “ Did n’t you see how she had to turn 
out for me ? She was n’t afeerd to touch me then. 
Her gownd went all over me face, an’ she did n’t 
wipe the place where it touched her, neither! 
That *s the way the ladies used to do, though; 
and the gentlemen used to put out their canes to 
keep me from cornin’ nigh to ’em, ’cause they 
thought some o’ me rags might fly off an’ stick to 
’em. But I’m just as good as they is now. Oh 
yes, I be ! Oh yes, I be ! ” she went on singing. 

“I don’t know about that,” answered Mrs. 
Percy, doubtfully. ‘‘Come home and let me 
begin the task that is before me of showing you 
how you may become so.” 

And she drew the child’s hand into hers, and 
hurried along, impatient to put an end to the an¬ 
noyance of such a walk. 

But one more incident occurred before they 
reached home, which helped much to make Mrs. 
Percy’s task a simpler one than ( it then promised 
to be. As they reached the comer which was 
within a few rods of Mrs. Percy’s house, they en¬ 
countered a little child, scarcely more than a baby, 
tr ying, with a mighty effort, to climb from the gut¬ 
ter to the sidewalk. Mrs. Percy, on her guard 
this time, kept a firm hold on Cathern’s hand, and 
attempted to draw her hastily over the curbstone 
to a safe distance before helping the little one 


upon its feet. But Cathern resisted the action, 
and again too quick for Mrs. Percy, saying “Git 
out o’ me way! ” stuck out her foot and gave the 
baby a push which sent it rolling backward into 
the gutter. Its head struck against the stones, and 
it lay there unconscious. Mrs. Percy stooped in¬ 
stantly and raised the little one in her arms. There 
was the usual confusion which follows such an acci¬ 
dent. Those who happened to be passing stopped 
to look, and, apparently, would have been con¬ 
tented simply to gaze upon the tiny white face 
indifferently; and there was a momentary dispute 
between a huxter-woman and a vender of boot- 
lacings for the best view of the little drooping 
limbs. To Mrs. Percy’s question, “Where does 
the child live ? Who is her mother ? ” there was 
a chorus in answer of, “ She aint got no mother,” 
and shouts of “ Mr. Daffle! Mr. Daffle! ” from 
various small boys who had gathered around Mrs. 
Percy, with a determination to see “ the whole thing 
through.” A very shabby old man, wiping his 
mouth on his coat-cuff, came limping out of a 
grocery-store, and the crowd made way for him. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my! Oh, Trudy! Is she 
dead ? Is she killed ? ” he cried, bewildered. 

“No, no,” Mrs. Percy answered. “She is 
stunned. It was an accident. Come quickly to 
my house,—it is close by.” 

And, without losing more minutes, which seemed 
long ones, she carried the baby hastily to her own 
door. 

Cathern was there before her, ringing the bell 
violently; and, by the time Mrs. Percy reached 
her, the door was open, the housemaid, aghast, 
asking questions as fast as she could talk, and the 
small boys, who had every one resolutely fol¬ 
lowed Cathern, were all answering and pointing at 
once. 

During the next few minutes, Cathern, with a 
face as white as the injured child’s, watched every 
look and motion of Mrs. Percy’s. Her eager hands 
were the first to bring water when it was called for; 
and, without a word, she answered every demand 
for assistance to the best of her small power. In a 
few moments, amid the wails of the old man, the 
child opened her eyes, and, as Mrs. Percy bathed 
her face and put some reviving drops into her 
mouth, began to move naturally with recovered 
consciousness. Cathern bounded with delight. 
The old man held out his hands to “Trudy,” as 
he called the little one, and expressed his joy by 
cuddling her in his arms and trotting around the 
room with her. 

After a little while, Mrs. Percy drew from him 
the few leading facts concerning the child’s his¬ 
tory,—the death of her parents, her dependence 
upon him as her grandfather, how he supported 
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her by running on occasional errands for two or 
three grocery stores in the neighborhood. 

“ I goes first to one an’ then to t’ other to git a 
job,” he said; “for it’s only leaving things to 
places that I’m good for, bein’ so old, ye see, 
ma’am, and,” touching his forehead significantly, 
“ my mem’ry bein’ near gone,—why, I aint no 
’count for messages. Whiles I’m off, the children 
round about looks arter Trudy; but when anything 
like a target company or a hand-organ with a 
monkey comes along, she’s mostly forgot.” 


an’—an’- Mother! mother! I feels bad! I 

feels bad! ” she cried, quite overcome, throwing 
herself into Mrs. Percy’s arms and sobbing. 

It was too much for her,—the sudden change 
from delight in her possessions and general self- 
satisfaction, to acute pain at the realization that 
here was another child, so much weaker and smaller 
than herself, who was as desolate as she had been, 
and whom she had treated with the same thought¬ 
less cruelty which she had herself experienced. To 
see this and feel it for herself, did more than all 



L1I1LE TRUDY 




HER FIRST APPEARANCE. 



Cathern, who had listened attentively to every 
word, planted herself in front of the old man, and 
said: “ Look a’ here! ” 

He looked, but Mrs. Percy could see more than 
he did in the changed expression and earnestness 
of Cathem’s manner. 

“/’ll mind her an’ look out for her when you ’re 
off, if ye ’ll let me,” she said, earnestly. “ I did n’t 
have no mother, neither; but I’ve got one now, 
an’ she ’ll let me, if I ax her. She’s my mother,” 
pointing to Mrs. Percy; “an’ I aint ‘Cathern’ 
any more, but I’m ‘ Kathleen,’ an’ she gives me 
everything nice. I ’ll look out for Trudy, an’ I 
wont never let her get hurt, an’ I ’ll give her nice 
things, too. She can have the torsle off my coat, 


Mrs. Percy’s gentle teaching could do. In the 
evening, after Mr. Daffle had come again and car¬ 
ried his grandchild away, she sat down with her 
and talked with her long and patiently about 
possibility of there being a life for her in the u ur ‘" 
more beautiful than even her old visions a ^ 
in the dingy court. • , 

This was really the beginning of Kathleen s n 
life. Until then, she had been happy m taw S 
the comfort and fresh delight of every ay, 
now her heart went out to Trudy, and, a ® ^ 
too young to be fully conscious of w at w ^ 
vealed to her, she caught a glimpse of w 
might bring to her to live and do for another 
herself. 
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Mrs. Percy had given Mr. Daffle permission, in 
answer to Kathleen’s entreaties, to leave the little 
Trudy with them every morning, calling for her 
every evening when his day’s duties should be 
ended. She had not much confidence in the 
working of Kathleen’s plan, and was also half 
inclined to suspect that the old man, satisfied with 
the present of money which she had given him, 
would not bring Trudy again. But the next morn¬ 
ing, while they were at breakfast, the door-bell 
rang, and great was Kathleen’s joy at seeing 
Trudy’s little shaggy head and grimy figure, in a 
ragged and dust-colored gown made after the most 
primitive pattern, ushered into the room by the 
astonished maid. 

Kathleen was so full of the idea of beginning at 
once to take active care of the little one, that she 
was rather impatient during breakfast. It was dis¬ 
appointing that Trudy could not eat more,— 
Kathleen had piled upon her plate rather more 
than one would offer to a hard-working laborer,— 
and that she was rather inclined, in her bewildered 
gazing at everything and everybody, to forget her 
breakfast altogether. Presently, however, when 
Mrs. Percy sent them both to the nursery while 
some household matters were occupying her down¬ 
stairs, Cathern thought that her opportunity had 
come, and, pouncing upon Trudy, exclaimed: 

“ The fust thing is to get washed ! ” 

Great was Mrs. Percy’s astonishment when, soon 
afterward, she opened the bath-room door and be¬ 
held Kathleen, her sleeves rolled up and a towel 
pinned around her, scrubbing away at Trudy, who 
looked just then in some danger of being drowned 
in soap-suds, but who seemed also to be in a state 
of too much wonder at the novelty of the situation 
to object to it. 

Perceiving that Kathleen was really intent upon 
caring for the child, Mrs. Percy did not interfere, 
excepting where it was necessary, and avoided, 
heroically, laughing at the various dilemmas which 
occurred in the process of purifying Trudy’s very 
diminutive person. She even had flannels ready 
in which to wrap the shivering little form, when 
Kathleen, despising, of course, Trudy’s old gar¬ 
ments, suddenly cried: 

“ Oh! I forgot about clo’es! She aint got 
nothin’ to put on her, mother! ” 

If Trudy could only have written the history of 
that day, from her point of view, her story would 
have been vastly entertaining. How she was 
scrubbed, and combed, rocked and trotted until 
her brain must have felt like a mold of jelly ! 
How she was caught round the body, carried and 
dumped, first in one place and then in another! 
How Kathleen pinned and tied upon her all sorts 
of her own garments until she was half suffocated; 


and, finally, how she was penned into a corner by 
a barricade of chairs while Kathleen undertook to 
scrub in the wash-basin the heap of rags she had 
arrived in! But at the close of day there was a 
pretty story which anybody there might have told 
when Mrs. Percy appeared, holding up before the 
happy children the neat little garments which she 
had made on her sewing-machine. 

“Well, well! an’ it’s a queer wurreld ! ” said 
Susan, the housemaid, to the cook. “ Not sence 
the firrst day whin the p’or little Mabel was took 
down, I have n’t sane the misthress look the likes 
o’ that ! There she was a-laughin’, with her 
cheeks like the June roses, an* the gay sound in 
her voice a-callin’ the childers ! An’ there was the 
owld man coom afther his yoong un, a-worrikin’ 
his hands oop an’ down with amazement! An’ 
there was this yoong fancy o’ Miss Parcy’s, holdin’ 
onto the table an’ swingin’ her legs in under it 
with j’y,—an’ all the whiles there was the childt 
herself that they were all gittin’ excited over,— 
there she was, with nothing onto her save K’tleen’s 
long flannel ni’-gownd swaping the floor, shtarin’ 
firrst at the one an’ thin at the tother of ’em with 
stupefaction ! ” 

When, afterward, Mrs. Percy went to see Kath¬ 
leen tucked up in her little bed, she was surprised 
to see her face screwed up into many wrinkles, and 
tears making their way down her cheeks. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Mrs. Percy, gently. 
“You have worked too hard over your little 
charge, and I fancy you are tired,—is that so ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t care for that! ” sobbed Kath¬ 
leen. “ But I wisht—I wisht I had n’t shoved that 
boy ! May be—oh ! oh !—may be he had n’t no 
mother neither ! Nor that girl on the step ! Oh! 
an’ I was thinkin’ on’y about me clo’es an’—an’— 
the t-t-tor-torsle on me coat, an’ I never thunk 
about the mothers,—not wunst l did n’t! ” 

“ But you have learned a great deal about the 
mothers to-day, darling,” said Mrs. Percy, sooth¬ 
ing her, “ and I do not believe you will forget 
them so any more. Be as much like a mother as 
you can to this poor little Trudy,-r-just as I try to 
be a mother to you,—and you will learn more in 
that way than I could ever teach you. To be to 
some one else what you want me to be to you, will 
make you gladder than anything else in the world 
can.” 

The light was coming fast now into Kathleen’s 
shadowy understanding. After Mrs. Percy had 
gone, she sat up in bed and repeated, in a whisper: 

“ Just as I try to be a mother to ye ! As I try / 
What ye want me to be to ye! ” 

Then for a few minutes she was so busy thinking 
that she did move even a finger, and almost held 
her breath. After a while she said, very softly: 
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44 I never thunk before ! I thunk on’y she was 
goin’ to be my reel mother forever and ever! An’ 

I don’t know even who my own reel mother 
was, on’y that she was like Biddy Dolan. An* this 

mother is the reel mother on’y of her-Mabel! 

An’ Mabel was good, an’ T was n’t,—I was bad. I 
was n’t never good in nay whole life, not till this 
mother showed me how; an’ then I was on’y good 
a little.” 

Kathleen sat quite still, thinking very hard 
again, for a few minutes. Then she heaved a 
sigh, and said : “ An’ there’s Trudy ! ” 

Another pause. 

“ She aint got nobody on’y just a grandfather, 
an’ he’s so old,—his face is all rumpled up ! ” 
Another longer pause, and then, with another 
sigh,—a happier one this time,—she said : 

44 I must be like a little mother to Trudy, my . 
mdther says. So I will,—I will,—I will,—I will! ” 
In the morning, Mrs. Percy noticed a change in 
Kathleen. She was more quiet than usual, and 
there was a thoughtfulness in her face which gave 
it rather an old look, and was rather painful to see, 
as if it were a shadow of her old dreariness. The 
smile which was always so bright and sunny came 
back as Mrs. Percy kissed and pinched her cheeks 
playfully, and, nestling against her loving bosom, 
Kathleen forgot the shadows for a time. They 
came again, and the little face looked older than 
ever when Mr. Daffle brought Trudy. Mrs. Percy 
went into the parlor to write a note which she was 
going to ask the old man to post for her, and acci¬ 
dentally left a little ajar the door which opened 
directly into the dining-room, where he was waiting 
with the children, so that she could hear distinctly 
every word of the singular conversation which fol¬ 
lowed. 

“My mother made Trudy that gownd,” said 
Kathleen; “but I’m going to learn to make all 
the rest of her clo’es,—every one of ’em ! ” 

“You ’re pretty small for that, missy. It ’ll be 
harder than ye think,” said the old man. 

“ No matter ! ” said Kathleen. “ I can do it if 
I works hard.” 

“ ’T aint no use, missy, to trouble yerself,— 
Trudy’s too little. She wont care for ’em, an’ she 
can get along without much of anything,” said 
Mr. Daffle. 

“ No, she can’t,” said Kathleen, decidedly; “ an’ 
I’m goin’ to make her everything she wants, ’cause 
she aint got no mother, an’ by an’ by that ’ll make 
her feel bad, when she gets as big as me. So I’m 
goin’ to play I’m her mother, an’ see to her, just 
as this here mother ”—motioning toward the par¬ 
lor— 4 4 plays she’s mine. ” 

“ If she aint your mother, what is she ? and 
where’s yer own ? ” asked Mr. Daffle. 


44 She’s dead, o’ course,” answered Kathleen, 
cheerfully. 44 But she was n’t this kind of a mother, 
no how, I guess,—she was like Biddy Dolan, an’ I 
did n’t like Biddy. Oh ! ” she said, confidentially, 
drawing nearer to Mr. Daffle,—oh ! I wanted a 
mother orfle ! So I hunted for one. But I had to 
hunt a long time, ’cause they wasn’t any pn’y just 
this one, an’ I foun* her, an’ she took me for her 
child, ’cause hers was dead, just like my mother. 
So I foun’ her an’ she foun’ me,—don’t ye see? 
An’ then I was sick.” 

44 What made ye sick ? ” Mr. Daffle asked. 

44 Oh, gettin’ tired goin’ after my mother an’ 
never findin’ her, an’ always bein’ hungry, an’ then, 
goin’ back to the shanty. Did you ever live in a 
shanty ? ” 

44 No,—I live in a tinament,” answered Mr. 
Daffle. 

44 You better be glad it aint a shanty,” said 
Kathleen, shaking her head, knowingly. 

44 Tinaments is jest as bad,” said Mr. Daffle. 

44 Are the people in tinaments ever as hungry as 
the people in shanties ? ” asked Kathleen. 

“ Law, yes ! ” exclaimed Mr. Daffle. “ The top 
floors is mostly hungry.” 

“ Was you ever ? ” asked Kathleen. 

44 Hundreds o’ times,” said the old man. 

“Don’t it feel orfle?” said Kathleen, drawing 
nearer still, and rubbing her hand significantly 
over her pinafore, she added, mysteriously: “Don’t 
ye know,—When ye feels as if it was all holes in¬ 
side ? ” 

44 Yes ! ” said the old man, 44 an’ ye gets weak all 
over ! An’ then gripes ! ” 

“ Yes ! ” pursued Kathleen, putting her hand 
to her throat; 44 an’ ye feels a lump come right 
here, an’ yer head goes spinnin’ roun’ an’ roun ! 

But-” here her tones brightened: “ Trudy 

sha’ n’t feel that ways, ’cause she ’ll always have 
me now. An’ if my mother don’t want her to eat 
things here any time, I can go beggin’ ag’in for 
her! ” 

Mrs. Percy, loath to hear any more of the con¬ 
versation, came in now, hastily dispatched Mr. 
Daffle with her note, and took the children up¬ 
stairs. 

From that time, Kathleen was quite serious in 
her anxiety to adopt Trudy as her own espea 
charge,—to nurse her, play with her, and 44 min 
her as well as she possibly could,—and Mrs. Percy 
wisely decided to encourage the child’s fancy. 

Mr. Daffle continued to bring the little one every 
morning and call for her every evening, and, ex 
cepting for an hour or two daily, when Kat een 
had lessons to occupy her with Mrs. P erc y> s * 
spent nearly ail her time in amusing Trudy* a 
tending, as far as her small might was ab% wK, 
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child’s wants, or, with Mrs. Percy’s help, trying to 
sew for her. 

It was not long before Trudy learned to trot after 
her wherever she went, to go to her in trouble, and 
to begin in earnest to return the affection which 
ha<j so suddenly come into her little life. The 
first thing, every day, as soon as Mr. Daffle set her 
down in the dining-room, she would look all about 
her for Kathleen. Sometimes Kathleen would 
hide, and then Trudy would run about in great 
excitement, peeping into every comer, until, spy¬ 
ing her friend, she would run into her arms with a 
cry of joy that defied the mighty efforts of the 
canary-bird to drown it. 

So weeks flew by until summer-time came, and 
Mrs. Percy was preparing to go to her cottage 
in the country. The kind lady had not cared for 
the motherless little ones in vain. It was no new 
thing now for Susan to discover the “June roses” 
on her mistress’s fair cheeks, or sunny smiles 
about her mouth. When she looked now at the 
beautiful portrait in her bedroom, and her heart 
yearned for her dear ones, the thought of these 
desolate children dependent upon her would comfort 
her, and, still looking at the picture through her 
tears, she would say, softly: 

“ I had too much love for you to bless me alone, 
—it runs over to bless these little helpless ones 
too l ” 

Kathleen had listened so often to Mrs. Percy’s 
descriptions of her country home, and had asked 
so many questions about it, that she had grown 
quite familiar in thought with the cottage and its 
surroundings. 

A few evenings before they went to it, just after 
Trudy had been taken home, she crept up to Mrs. 
Percy, who was sitting alone in the twilight, with 
one more question which had been on her lips con¬ 
stantly of late, but which she had not yet had the 
courage to ask. 

“ Mother,” she whispered, “ did ye say they was 
a chicken-house to the country? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Percy,—“ a nice one, as 
big as my store-closet.” 

“ And chickens ? ” 

“ Yes, plenty of chickens.” 

“Don’t you think, mother,—say, don’t you 

think-” Kathleen halted. 

“Well? Don’t I think what? Out with it 
bravely, my little girl,” said Mrs. Percy, who had 
guessed what was in Kathleen’s mind. 

“ Why 1 ” said Kathleen, “ don’t you think we 
could clear out the chickens an’ give ’em another 
place, an’ I’d scrub the chickens’ house; an’ 
could n’t we fix a little bed into it, an’—an’—keep 
Trudy there nights ? ” 

Mrs. Percy laughed as she drew Kathleen closer 


to her, and answered, playfully clapping the child’s 
hands together: 

“ Why, how funny ! I thought of Trudy too, 
but I never thought of the hen-house ! If I had, 
I might have sent a bed for it; but, as I did n’t, I 
bought a little crib and sent it to be put into^^wr 
room, right next to mine. What do you think of 
that ? ” 

Such a shout of joy as Kathleen gave ! She had 
to jump and dance all around the room before she 
nestled up to Mrs. Percy again, and cried: 

“ Oh, you are the best mother in all the world ! 
I wish—I wish all the little childers that have n’t 
got any mothers could find you, my own mother 1 
I knows you aint my reel mother, but if I get gooder 
and gooder, you ’ll get reeler and reeler,—wont 
you, mother?” 

“ Stay close to me, poor little mother-hungry 
child ! ” said Mrs. Percy, “ and I will tell thee 
where thou canst find some one better than I am 
for thy true parent! ” 

And, with the child’s head on her bosom, she 
told her beautiful true stories about the real Father 
whom there was for her and all of us, and who 
would watch over her and help her to be good and 
useful. 

Into the happy country they all went, and the 
rooms where the darling Mabel used to play, the 
garden, grassy lawns and woods she had made 
bright with her young life, were less lonely now to 
the mother, because of the merry song and laughter 
of two children who had never seen such a Para¬ 
dise before. 

Summer went, and they gathered many of the 
gay autumn leaves before they went back to the 
city home. 

Trudy did not go to live with her poor old 
grandfather again. He was easily persuaded to go 
himself to a quiet place out of town where there 
was a good home for such as he, and to leave 
Trudy altogether with Mrs. Percy. 

Kathleen began to go to school the next winter, 
and became a devoted little scholar. 

There is very little more to tell about her. She 
did not grow all at once into one of the good, wise 
little girls one reads about sometimes. Mrs. 
Percy had to teach her a great many things which 
were difficult for a little girl whose beginning in 
life had been in such a bad place, but Kathleen 
could be as earnest in seeking after other beautiful 
things as she had been in seeking after a mother, 
and, as she grew older, it was her delight to gather 
about herself other poor little people beside Trudy, 
to study their needs, and try to show them how to 
live good, happy lives. 

For stronger and stronger grew a purpose in her 
young heart,—a purpose which she revealed to 
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Mrs. Percy on one of those evenings when it came 
to be their habit to sit and talk together in the 
twilight, long after little Trudy was fast asleep. 

“Mother,” said Kathleen, “you opened your 
arms to me that night, long ago, and took me just 
as I was,—all sick at heart and tired, —tired nearly 
to death,—and you showed me so much love that 


it has been growing and growing in me ever since. 
And now I feel as if I wanted to seek out all the 
children who want me as much as I wanted you, 
and open my arms to them. You have taught 
me how, and now I want to work, and work, and 
try with all my might to be like a mother to as 
manylittle children as I can.” 


A LETTER TO LETTER-WRITERS. 


By Susan A. Brown. 



OW many of the readers of St. 
Nicholas like to write letters ? 
It is certain that some of them 
do, or Jack-in-the-Pulpit would 
not receive so many from young 
subscribers. But I am quite sure 
that some of them have been 
heard to say, “Oh, I hate to 
write letters ! ” and it is to such 
as these that I would speak. 

As we may safely take it for 
granted, from the alacrity with 
which the postman is met at the 
door, that everyone likes to receive letters, it seems 
to be worth while that boys and girls should learn 
how to write, with ease and pleasure to themselves, 
those letters which their friends shall find it a 
pleasure to read. 

Letter-writing is very much a matter of habit, 
and for that reason it is important that young 
people should learn early to consider it a pleasant 
way of communicating thoughts and feelings to 
their friends, instead of a burdensome task to be 
got over as quickly as possible. 

We often hear people excuse themselves by say¬ 
ing that they have no “ gift for writing letters,” as 
though it were something like an ear for music, only 
accorded to a favored few. But the truth is that 
any one can write interesting and pleasant letters 
who will take a little trouble and really persevere 
in the effort. The grand difficulty in the way is 
that they are too selfish and too indolent to try. 
Nothing that is worth anything comes without 
effort, and if you do not care enough about gratify¬ 
ing your friends to take a little pains for it, you 
deserve never to receive any letters yourselves. 

A few simple rules, carefully observed, will help 
you over some of the things which you call diffi¬ 


culties. In the first place, always write distinctly. 
It destroys much of the pleasure in receiving a 
letter if it cannot be read without puzzling out 
every word. Many an epistle, written on heavy 
cream-laid paper, with a monogram at the top, is 
only an annoyance to the one to whom it is ad¬ 
dressed, on account of pale ink and careless hand¬ 
writing. 

Be particular in the matter of dating, giving 
every item distinctly, and sign the letter with your 
full name. If this habit is formed, you will not 
run the risk of losing valuable letters, which cannot 
be forwarded from the Dead-Letter Office, unless 
accompanied with the full address. 

You will find it more easy to reply to a letter 
soon after you get it than if you neglect it for a few 
weeks, because you will have the impressions which 
the first reading made upon you. Tell your friend 
when you received the letter which you are answer¬ 
ing, and take up the topics in the order in which 
they naturally come, remembering to answer a 
the questions which have been asked. Try to thin' 
what your friend would like best tb hear about, an 
when you undertake to tell anything, do not leave 
it half told, but finish the story. People who are 
not careful about this, often give a false impression 
without meaning to do so. For instance, one o 
these careless writers, in giving an account o a 
fire, simply stated that the house was burned, wi 
out giving any qualifications, thus giving the im 
pression that it was entirely consumed, t ere y 
causing a whole family much unnecessary trou 
and anxiety, as the actual burning in question was 
very slight. . 

Do not consider anything too trivial to 
about, which you would think worth mentions 
in conversation. Writing letters is simply ta 1 
upon paper, and your friends will be muc ® 
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entertained by the narration of little every-day 
affairs, than by profound observations upon topics 
which you care nothing about. 

In writing to very intimate friends, who will be 
interested in the details of your daily life, it is well 
sometimes to make your letter a sort of diary—tell¬ 
ing something of how you have spent each day 
since you wrote last; what books you have been 
reading, what letters you have received from mutual 
friends, and what you have heard or seen which 
has interested you. 

Write all that you have to say on one subject at 
once. That is, do not begin to tell about your 
garden, and then about your school, and then 
about your garden again ; but finish one subject 
before you begin another. Do not be afraid of 
using the pronoun /. Some people avoid it, and 
thus give their sentences a shabby and unfinished 
sound, as, “Went to Boston—called on Mrs. 
Smith.” Never apologize for what you write, by 
saying that you do not like to write letters. You 
would not think it quite polite, in visiting a friend, 
to say, “ I do not like to talk to you, so I shall not 
say much.” Keep the idea before you that you 
are writing for the sake of giving pleasure to your 
friend. 

When your letter is merely an inquiry, or on a 
matter of business, the case is different. You 
then should try to be as brief, concise, and clear as 
possible. An elaborately drawn out business letter 
is as out of place as it is inconsiderate. 

“ Do not think what to write, but write what you 
think,” is an old rule, and a good one to remem¬ 
ber. If you are away from home, it is very selfish 
not to share your good times with the family by 
writing frequent letters. You can tell what you 
are enjoying so much better while it is fresh in 
your mind, than you can after you return, when 
you may not have leisure to go over the whole 
ground; and these home letters may be a means 
afterward of refreshing your own memory, and re¬ 
minding you of incidents which you would other¬ 
wise have forgotten. There are many other things 
which might be said here, but this will do for the 
present. A very good rule for letter-writing is the 
golden one, “ Do as you would be done by.” 

Here are two letters, both written not long 
ago, which illustrate so well some of the things 
which I have been saying, that I must give them 
to you. They remind one of the old story of 
“ Eyes and No Eyes,” where one boy saw nothing 
interesting in a long walk, while his brother, in 
going over the same ground, saw a great many 


wonderful things. Fanny wrote with a teal desire 
to give her cousin pleasure, but Ellen wished only 
to get a disagreeable duty off her mind. 

Here is Fanny’s letter: 

Ingleside, Mass., April 20th, 1876. 

Mv dear Annie : I was very glad to receive your kind letter, 
which came last Thursday. 

We are very busy just now, as we go to school every day. Aunt 
Alice is visiting us, and every evening she gives us a short lesson in 
drawing. We have taken only six, and so have not got on much; 
but I hope soon to be able to draw from copies pretty well. After 
that, we are going to take lessons of a regular teacher in sketching 
from nature. After we are through with Aunt Alice, mamma reads 
aloud to us while we rest our eyes. She has just finished the second 
volume of “ Mr. Rutherford’s Children,” and I think it is the nicest 
book I ever read, except “ Little Women.” 

Last week mamma took us both to sec Mr. Starr exhibit his magic¬ 
ian tern in the Town Hall. He had a large white screen put up at 
the back of the stage, and the hall was darkened so that we could see 
the reflections on the screen. He showed us the sting of a bee and 
the point of a cambric-needle, very much larger than they really are. 
The needle looked like a blunt stick, but the sting was as sharp as 
ever. He had a little animal which he called a water-tiger. It is 
really so small that you can hardly see it; but on the screen it looked 
as large as a kitten, and we could see it eat bits of food which he 
threw into the water. I cannot remember all the things he showed 
us; but after that part of the exhibition was over, he pretended to 
talk to a man in the cellar, and he made his voice sound as if another 
man was answering him. Then he made believe saw a log of wood 
and catch a bumble-bee. We never heard a ventriloquist before, and 
of course enjoyed it very much. You asked me what color would be 
prettiest for your room-paper. I should think you would like blue 
best Next week we are invited to Maggie Alison’s party. Every 
one of the girls must either leam some little piece of poetry or a funny 
story, to repeat there. After supper, Mrs. Alison is going to show 
us a set of photographs which have been sent her from Europe. 
Ellen and I arc working a set of bureau-mats to give Maggie. 

I wish you could see our new kittens that are playing on the rug. 
Mine is gray and Ellen's is buff. You know our kitty ran away, and 
we both felt so badly that our neighbor, Mrs. Williams, sent us these 
two last Saturday. I wish you would tell us what to call them. We 
cannot think of any names pretty enough. Next week the garden 
will be made, and we are going to try and keep our flower-beds in 
better order than we did last year. 

I had a letter last week from Cousin John. His letter sounds as if 
he was as old as papa. He is going to Phillips’s Academy next Sep¬ 
tember. All the family are sitting here, and send their love. Aunt 
Alice says she shall not make her visit at your house until June. 
Give my love to aunt and uncle. Thank them for asking me to go 
and see you this summer. Your affectionate cousin, 

Fannie A. Holmes. 

Ellen’s letter; 

Ingleside, April. 

Dear Agnes : We are very busy, so I cannot write much. We 
take lessons from Aunt Alice. We go to school all day. I study 
arithmetic and geography and other things. 

We went to an exhibition, and had a splendid time. The man 
sawed, and caught a bee. The weather is quite warm now. Warm 
weather is better than cold for a great many things. We don t have 
any vacation until June. Sixteen girls are in our class. The man s 
name was Starr. He had a water-tiger that he fed. Aunt Alice 
sends her love. I am working a mat. We are going to have a bed 
in the garden. Mamma sends love to you all. I do not like to write 
letters, so you must excuse a short one. We are going to plant a 
great many seeds We are invited to a party. Mamma and papa 
are very well; so are Fanny and I. We have two kittens. I cannot 
think of anything more to say. I hope you will write me a long letter 
very soon. I like to get letters often. 

Your affectionate friend, Ellen. 
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By M. B. Whiting. 


f lT was an age of Fire, 

Long, long years ago, 

When great melted rocks, 

With earthquake shocks, 
t In torrents of flame did flow 


It was an age of Mollusks, 

Long, long years ago, 

When the clam and the oyster, 
With the mussel much moister, 
By the sad sea waves sang low. 










Third 

Age. 


' It was an age of Fishes, 

Long, long years ago, 

When the shark and the gar-fish, 
With the dear little star-fish, 
Swam about stately and slow. 



Fourth 

Age. 


' It was an age of Carbons, 

Long, long years ago, 

When the fern and the pine, 

And other plants fine, 

' Were made into coal, you know. 
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It was an age of Reptiles, 

Long, long years ago, 

When the ichthyosaurus, 

By the banks of the Taurus, 

And the pterodactyl, 

By the gurgling rill, 

Danced in the moonbeam’s gloi 


It was an age of Mammals, 
Long, long years ago, 
When the wild mastodon, 
With his war-paint on, 

The behemoth wooed, 

And the mammoth sued, 
Where glaciers once did j 












It is the age of Man ! 

Now tell me, if you can, 
Why no more on the hills 
March the pterodactyls? 

Why the ancient tapirs, 
Through the morning vapors, 
Chase not the whale, 

Or the sportive snail ? 


And when men have gone, 
What next will come on 
This peculiar earth, 

Which had its birth, 

As you surely know, 

In an age of fire, 

Long years ago— 

Yes, long ago? 


ON THE ICE. 

By Irwin Russell. 


“They sweep 

On sounding skates, a thousand different ways, 

In circling poise, swift as the winds along.”— Thomson. 

Few persons, however sedate, can look upon a 
good smooth sheet of ice without feeling a desire 
to go and slide upon it. Even Mr. Pickwick was 
attacked by this temptation, and he—fell. Indeed, 
so strong within us is the propensity to slide, that 
we have cultivated it, and refined upon it, and made 
an art of it,—with rules, theories, and scientific 
apparatus. Of the latter, the best, the oldest, and 
the most universal is the skate. 

It can only be conjectured when skating was first 
practiced; but it was certainly very long ago. In 
that ancient collection of Scandinavian songs and 
legends known as the “Edda,” Uller, the hand¬ 
some god, is described as being the possessor of 
a pair of skates. This proves that skating is at 


least a thousand years old. It is supposed to have 
been introduced into England about the twelfth 
century, and into the central parts of Europe 
somewhat earlier. It is curibus, that although all 
northerp nations possessed the sledge, those of 
America knew nothing of the skate, while the 
people of Europe did not have the snow-shoe. 
The course of invention varied, according to re¬ 
quirements. In America, in high latitudes, the 
snows are heavy, and open ice is comparatively 
rare. In the corresponding parts of Europe, there 
is much more clear ice, and proportionately less 
snow. 

The ancient skates were nothing but the shin¬ 
bones of oxen or other large animals, pierced with 
holes to receive the cords or thongs which bound 
them to the feet. Fitzstephen’s “ History of Lon¬ 
don,” written in the thirteenth century, is the earliest 
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English book in which skating is spoken of; and although it is a great fault, is still occasionally 
we learn, from its description, that the performers retained. 

upon these bone skates kept themselves in motion The old style of skate has been superseded by 
by striking against the ice with an iron-shod pole, better ones; and these are so many, and^so dif- 
Sometimes specimens of these bone skates have ferent from each other, that it is useless to attempt 
been discovered, in the progress of excavations, in an enumeration of them. It may be said, briefly, 
several European countries; and a very well pre- that the best skates are those without straps, and 
served pair, so found in England some years ago, with solid, broad blades, curving up behind as well 
can now be seen in the British Museum. as before, and lowest in the center. They should 

It is unknown when or where iron was first em- be constructed so as to bring the foot as close to 
ployed in the construction of skates. It was prob- the ice as possible, and thus avoid a great leverage 
ably in Holland; for skates, of a pattern very much upon the ankle. 

like that of the ones we have now, not only were Professors of the fine art of skating recognize 

known in that country, but were extensively used about twenty-five regular “steps” and “evolu- 
by all classes of its people, long before the pastime tions.” All of these, however, may be ranged into 
of skating became general elsewhere. Skating is two classes: the skating of the “ inside edge,” 
something more than a pastime in Holland, and that of the “outside edge;” so called from 
There it is one of the useful arts, and is uni- the relative positions of the blade to the ice when 
versally practiced and highly esteemed. It offers a performing them. Obtside-edge skating is the 
very convenient mode of travel in winter over most graceful, and at the same time most difficult, 
the canals that almost entirely supply the place of because it requires that the body be thrown out- 
roads in the Land of Dykes; and people skate ward from the perpendicular,—thus rendering it 
from farm to farm, and from town to town, and to difficult to preserve the equilibrium. Although 
church, and to market, often carrying heavy bur- skating, as is seen, has its theory, it is purely a 
dens. The Russians have constructed an ice- matter of practice. No amount of written instruc- 
locomotive, with roughened driving-wheels to lay tion or advice will make a skater. That happy 
hold of the slippery surface, and it has proved a consummation is only arrived at by going through 
success; but in Holland, every man is his own ice- a thorough course of hard falls, as is shown by 
locomotive. And so is every woman hers,—for it statistics. The required number of falls has not 
has long been customary for ladies to skate in yet been exactly computed, but it is well along in 

Holland; whereas in other countries, until re- the thousands. 

cently, this most excellent of out-door exercises for On the 29 th of December, i860, the river Witham, 
them has been almost tabooed. in Lincolnshire, England, presented the novel spec- 

The first skaters in our part of the world were tacle of a military parade on skates, in which 
the honest Dutchmen of the “Province of Nieuw three full companies took part, and proceeded 
Nederlandts,” who doubtless brought their skates through a long and complicated drill in excellent 
with them in that celebrated vessel, the “ Goede style; some of the maneuvers being performed 
Vrouw,” which, we are told by the learned with a motion at the rate of fourteen* miles an 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, “ had one hundred feet hour. '“Frost Fair,” with booths for exhibitions, 
in the beam, one hundred feet in the keel, and one and canvas-covered restaurants, has occasionally 
hundred feet from the bottom of the stern-post to been held upon the Thames at London, since 1684* 
the tafferel.” The Dutch certainly deserve high —the date of its first occurrence. Many ordinary 
honor for having introduced skating and Christmas popular amusements, particularly games of ball, 
presents into America, if for nothing else. As have been attempted on the ice, with more or less 
they did so, the worthy St. Nicholas must be es- success. And there is one game that is peculiar 
teemed the patron of all American skaters. to the ice, was invented for the ice, and cannot 

The modem skate has within the past few years be played anywhere else except on the ice, 
undergone many modifications, some of which are curling. It is a Scottish national amusement, § and 
great improvements. The skate of twenty years until recently revived in Canada and some com- 
ago was fastened to the foot with a single long munities of our Northern States, seldom has been 
strap, which passed through rings, crossed and practiced outside of Scotland. There it is exceed* 
recrossed, and was finally clasped in a common ingly popular, and is played by old and young, 
tongue buckle. The runner was always “square” gentle and simple ; and there appears no reason 
at t e eel, and extended up over the foot at the why it should not become equally popular here, 
toe in a great useless curl. A spike entered the We have already adopted one of its techni 
keel of shoe > and the blade was fluted or terms,—the word rink. This word, which 
guttered on the bottom. This latter feature, apply to the houses or rooms that are J 
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in our cities for common or for roller skating, orig¬ 
inally meant the area of ice upon which the game 
of curling is played. 

Curling, though not supposed to be so old as 
skating, has a respectable degree of antiquity. It 
is known to have been played throughout Scot¬ 
land for at least two hundred and fifty years. The 
terms employed in the game, however, are all of 
Dutch or German extraction; and it is thought 
possible that the amusement may have existed in 
the Low Countries, and have been brought into 
Scotland by the people of Flanders who immigrated 
during the reign of James I. 

If skating has been sung by Goethe and Klop- 
stock, curling has been no less honored. Most of 


The game is played with large stones, which are 
very similar in shape to a flat onion,—that is, they 
are in the form of spheres that have been so com¬ 
pressed that their breadth is nearly twice their 
thickness. The “sole” of the stone—its under 
surface—is polished as smoothly as possible; and 
a handle, shaped like the letter L turned upon 
its side, is inserted in the top. Such stones are 
chosen as are least liable to split, and their weights 
are graded according to the strength of the players. 
The ordinary average weight is from thirty to fifty 
pounds. About fifteen or twenty pounds wopld 
be heavy enough for stones to be used by boys. 

The rink is a smooth place marked off upon the 
ice, about thirty yards long, and ten feet wide. 



AT THE CUKUNG-K1NK. 


the Scottish poets have eulogized it, the most emi¬ 
nent men of the nation have praised it and played 
at it, and even the great Burns speaks of it in his 
poem “ Tam Samson’s Elegy ”: 


I 


“ When Winter muffles up his cloak. 

And binds the mire up like a rock; 

When to the lochs the curlers flock 

Wi’ glee some speed, 
Wha will they station at the cock?— 

Tam Samson’s dead! 

“ He was the king o’ a’ the core, 

To guard, cr draw, or wick a bore; 

Or up the rink like Jehu roar 

In time o’ need; 

But now he lays on Death's hog-score,— 

Tam Samson’s dead ! ” 


At each end of the rink a small mark or hole is 
chipped out, which is most commonly called the 
tee , although it has other names in some parts 
of Scotland. Two circles are drawn around each 
tee, with the latter as their common center. The 
inner one may be made about four feet in diame¬ 
ter, and the outer one six feet. These circles are 
called broughs , and their object is to assist the eye 
in judging the distances between the stones, when 
played, and the tee. Lines are drawn across the 
rink, in front of the tees, and about fifteen feet 
from them; which two lines are entitled hog- 
scores. The rink should be perfectly clear of ob¬ 
structions, as should also the ice beyond the tees 
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for several feet. The number of stones is usually 
sixteen, and eight players upon each side is the 
common number. There may be any number less 
than eight, however, if so agreed. 

There are thirty-one “points” in the game. 
All the players stand at one tee, and slide their 
stones up the rink to the tee at the other end, in 
succession; and the stone resting nearest the tee 
counts one, and is called “ the winner.” If the 
stone next nearest the tee, and the one next after 
that, etc., belong to the same party who own the 
wirjner, they each count an additional point; 
otherwise, they are not ‘'scored.” When any 
player fails to propel his stone beyond the hog- 
score at the opposite end, one is deducted from the 
score of his party. 

On each side, he who plays last is called the 
driver , and he directs and advises the others. The 
first player is the lead. He grasps a stone firmly 
by the handle, and slides it up the rink at the tee; 
attempting to place the stone either upon the tee, 
or a little on the hither side of it. The others fol¬ 
low ; attempting to lay their own stones near the 
tee, or to place them so as to guard the stones of 
their own party which have been well laid, or to 
drive away those of their opponents. When all 
the stones have been played, and the points 


counted, the game is resumed by playing back at 
the first tee; and so on until thirty-one are counted 
by one side or the other. A bore is a stone that 
lies in the way of a player, between him and the 
tee. Wicking is “caroming” from or glancing 
off from one stone to another. 

Such are the general principles of curling:—a 
game that affords excellent exercise, is highly 
amusing, and gives room for the display of much 
judgment and skill. When clubs are formed, the 
cost of having the stones prepared is not great for 
each individual member. There are many cricket- 
clubs in America, and our English brethren are 
adopting base-ball. Why should not curling also 
become an international game? 

There is no doubt that the sports of the ice 
should be cultivated to the fullest extent; for a 
time is coming, say the wise men, when our whole 
globe is to be enveloped in a solid casing of ice; 
and the man of the future (who will probably much 
resemble the modern Esquimaux) will be obliged 
to slide, and to skate, and to curl, without cessa¬ 
tion, to keep himself warm and comfortable. That 
“ glacial epoch ” is some hundreds of centuries off 
yet, to be sure; but there is nothing like acquiring 
good habits early. Wherefore the moral hereof 
is: Go and have your skates sharpened! 
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THE TWO WISHES. 

(A Fairy Story.) 


By Susan 

Pierot and Pierotte were a small brother and 
sister who were always wishing to be something 
that they were not, or to have something which 
they had not. They were not unhappy or discon¬ 
tented children,—far from it. Their home, though 
poor, was comfortable; their parents, though strict, 
were kind; they were used to both, and desired 
nothing better. Wishing with them was a habit, 
an idle game which they were forever playing. It 
meant little, but it sounded ill; and a stranger 
listening, would have judged them less well-off 
and cheerful than they really were. 

“ I wish I need n’t wake up, but might lie still 
all day," was Pierotte’s first thought every morn¬ 
ing ; while Pierot’s was, “ I wish Pierotte was n’t 
such a sleepy-head, for then we could get out be¬ 
fore sunrise, and gather every mushroom in the 
meadow while the Blaize children are still snoring 
in their beds.” Then later, at breakfast, Pierotte 
would say, “ I wish I were the Princess, to have 
coffee and white bread to my dejeuner , instead of 
tiresome porridge. I am tired of porridge. White 
bread and coffee must be better,—much better ! ” 
But all the time she spoke, Pierotte’s spoon, trav¬ 
eling between her bowl and mouth, conveyed the 
“ tiresome ” porridge down her throat as rapidly as 
though it were the finest Mocha; and Periotte en¬ 
joyed it as much, though she fancied that she did 
not. 

“ I wish I were the young Comte Jules," Pierot 
would next begin in his turn. “No fagots to bind, 
no cow to fodder, no sheep to tend. Ah ! a fine 
life he leads ! Beautiful clothes, nothing to do. 
Six meals a day, two of them dinners, a horse to 
ride,—everything ! I wish-” 

“ And a nice yellow skin and eyes like boiled 
gooseberries,” chimed in his mother. “ Better 
wish for these, while you are about it. Much you 
know of noblemen and their ways ! Didst ever 
have an indigestion ? Tell me that. When thou 
hast tried one, wish for it again, if thou canst.” 

Then Pierot would laugh sheepishly, shoulder 
his hatchet, and go off after wood, the inseparable 
Pierotte trotting by his side. As they went, it 
would be: 

“ I wish I were a bird,” or “ I wish we could 
jump like that grasshopper;” or, “Pierotte, I 
wish our godfather had left us his money. We 
should be rich then. ” 

For the children had the same godfather. Pie- 


COOLIDGE. 

rotte first, and then Pierot having been named 
after their father’s cousin, a well-to-do peasant, 
whom it was expected would remember his little 
relatives in his will. This hope had been disap¬ 
pointed, and the children’s regrets were natural 
and excusable, since even the wise dame, their 
mother, did not conceal her opinion of Cousin 
Pierre’s conduct, which she considered irregular 
and dishonest. Children soon learn to join in 
chorus with older voices, and Pierot and Pierotte, 
in this case, found it particularly easy, as it chimed 
with the habit of their lives. 

One warm July morning, their mother roused 
them for an early breakfast, and sent them into the 
forest after wood. 

“ My last fagot is in," she said. “ You must 
bind and tie smartly to-day. And, Pierotte, help 
thy brother all that thou canst, for the father can¬ 
not spare him to go again this week, and on Sat¬ 
urday is the sennight’s baking.” 

So they set forth. The sun was not fairly risen, 
but his light went before his coming, and even in 
the dim forest-paths it was easy to distinguish leaf 
from flower. Shadows fell across the way from the 
trees, which stood so motionless that they seemed 
still asleep. Heavy dew hung on the branches; 
the air was full of a rare perfume, made up of 
many different fragrances, mixed and blended by 
the cunning fingers of the night. A little later, 
and the light broadened. Rays of sun filtered 
through the boughs, a wind stirred, and the trees • 
roused themselves, each with a little shake and 
quiver. Somehow, the forest looked unfamiliar, 
and like a new place to the children that morning. 
They were not often there at so early an hour, it is 
true, but this did not quite account for the strange 
aspect of the woods. Neither of them knew, or, 
if they knew, they had forgotten, that it was Mid¬ 
summer’s Day, the fairies’ special festival. Nothing 
met their eyes, no whir of wings or sparkle of 
bright faces from under the fern-branches, but a 
sense of something unusual was in the air, and 
the little brother and sister walked along in silence, 
peering curiously this way and that, with an in¬ 
stinctive expectation of unseen wonders. 

“ Is n’t it lovely ? ” whispered Pierotte, at last. 

“ It never looked so pretty here as it does to-day. 
See that wild-rose,—how many flowers it has! Oh 1 
what was that ? It waved at me ! ” 

“ What waved ? ” 
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“ The rose. It waved a white arm at me ! ” 

“ Nonsense ! It was the wind,” replied Pierot, 
sturdily, leading the way into a side-path which 
led off from the rose-bush. 

“ Is it much farther where we get the wood ? ” 
asked Pierotte, for the children had been walking 
a considerable time. 

“ Father said we were to go to the Hazel Copse,” 
answered Pierot. “We must be almost there.” 

So for half an hour longer they went on and on, 
but still no sign of fallen trees or wood-choppers 
appeared, and Pierot was forced to confess that he 
must have mistaken the road. 

“It is queer, too,” he said. “ There was that 
big red toad-stool where the paths joined. I marked 
it the other day when I came with the father. 
What’s the matter ? ” for Pierotte had given a 
sudden jump. 

“ Some one laughed,” said Pierotte, in an awe¬ 
struck tone. 

“ It was a cricket or tree-toad. Who is here to 
laugh ? ” 

Pierotte tried hard to believe him, but she did 
not feel comfortable, and held Pierot’s sleeve tight 
as they went. He felt the trembling of the little 
hand. 

“Pierotte, thou art a goose!” he said; but all 
the same he put his arm round her shoulders, 
which comforted her so that she walked less tim¬ 
orously. 

One path after another they tried, but none of 
them led to the cleared spot where the fallen trees 
lay. The sun rose high, and the day grew warmer, 
but in the forest a soft breeze blew, and kept them 
cool. Hour after hour passed; the children had 
walked till they were tired. They rested awhile, 
ate half their dinner of curds and black bread, then 
they went on again, turned, twisted, tried paths to 
right and paths to left, but still the dense woods 
closed them in, and they had nb idea where they 
were, or how they should go. 

Suddenly the track they were following led to a 
little clearing, in which stood a tiny hut, with a 
fenced garden full of cherry-trees and roses. It was 
such a surprise to find this fertile and blooming 
spot in the heart of the wild wood, that the children 
stood still with their mouths open, to stare at it. 

“ How strange! ” gasped Pierot, when at last he 
found his voice. “ The father always said that 
ours was the only hut till you got to the other side 
the forest.” 

“ Perhaps this is the other side,” suggested 
Pierotte. 

An odd chuckling laugh followed this remark, 
and they became aware of an old woman sitting 
at the window of the cottage,—a comical old woman, 
with a stiff square cap on her head, sharp twinkling 


eyes, and a long hooked nose. As the children 
looked, she laughed again, and, extending her 
finger, beckoned them to come nearer. 

Timidly they obeyed, setting down their big 
wood-basket at the gate. The old woman leaned 
over the window to await them, her hand on a 
square glass jar full of yellow liquid, in which 
floated what seemed to be a pickled serpent with his 
tail in three coils, and the tip in his mouth. Pierotte 
shuddered at the serpent, but Pierot was bolder. 

“ Did you want us, good madam ? ” he asked. 

“ Want you ? No,” replied the “good madam.” 
“How should I want you ? I saw you staring at 
my house as if your eyes would pop out of your 
heads, and I thought, perhaps, you wanted me." 



“did you want us, good madam?” 


“ It was only—we were only—surprised,” stam¬ 
mered Pierot. “ Because we did n’t know that 
there was a house here.” 

“ There was none last night, and there wont be 
any to-morrow morning—at least—none for chil¬ 
dren to stare at,” replied the old woman, coolly. 

“ What do you mean ? ” cried Pierot, aston¬ 
ished beyond measure. “How can a house be 
built in one night ? And why wont it be here to¬ 
morrow I ” 

“ Because to-morrow wont be Midsummer’s Day 
—and to-day is,” replied the old woman; “and a 
fairy-house is visible to mortal eyes at that time, 


and no other.” 

“ Fairy-house 1 ” faltered Pierot; while Pierot 
jumping more rapidly to a conclusion, 
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screamed : “ Oh, Pierot! Madam, then, is a fairy ! 
A real fairy ! Pierot, think of it, only think of it! ” 

“ Very much at your service,” said the old 
woman, with a malicious smile. “ Do you like 
fairies, then ? Do you admire my pickled snake ? 
Would you wish to pull some flowers ? ” 

Something in the smile made Pierotte draw 
back; but Pierot said, politely: 

“ One rose, perhaps—since Madam is so good.” 

The fairy leaned out and plucked a rose from 
the vine which grew on the wall close by. 

“ Now, listen,” she said. “ Each of my roses 
incloses a wish. You are great wishers, I know; ” 
and her eyes twinkled queerly. “ This time the 
wish will come true, so take care what you are 
about. There will be no coming to get me to undo 
the wish, for I sha’ n’t be visible again till this time 
next year on Midsummer’s Day,—you know.” 

“ Oh, Pierot! what shall we wish for ? ” cried 
Pierotte, much excited; but the old woman only 
repeated, “ Take care ! ” drew her head in at the 
window, and all in a minute,—how they could not 
explain,—the cottage had vanished, the garden, 
the gate,—they were in the wood again, with noth¬ 
ing but trees and bushes about them ; and all would 
have seemed like a dream, except for the rose which 
Pierot held in his hand—red and fragrant. 

“What shall we wish for?” repeated Pierotte, 
as they seated themselves under a tree to talk over 
this marvelous adventure. 

“We must be very careful, and ask for some¬ 
thing nice,” replied Pierot. 

“ It would be better to wait and think for a long 
time first,” suggested Pierotte. 

“ Thou art right. We will. Art thou not hun¬ 
gry?” 

“ Oh, so hungry ! Let us eat the rest of our 
bread now. I can’t wait any longer.” 

So Pierot produced the big lump of bread, and 
divided it into two equal portions. 

“ Look, look ! ” cried Pierotte, as her teeth met 
in the first mouthful. “ A cherry-tree, brother,— 
a real cherry-tree here in the woods ! And with 
ripe cherries on it 1 How good some would be 
with our bread ! ” 

“ First rate ! ” cried Pierot; and, putting their 
bread carefully on the grass, both ran to the tree. 
Alas! the boughs grew high, and the cherries hung 
far beyond their reach. Pierot tried to climb the 
tree, but the stem was both slight and slippery. 
Then they found a forked stick, but vainly at¬ 
tempted to hook and draw down a branch. 

“Oh, dear! I wish we were both grown up,” 
cried Pierot, panting with exertion. 

“So do I. If we were as big as father and 
mother, we could reach the boughs without even 
getting on tiptoe,” chimed in Pierotte. 


Luckless words! As Pierot spoke, the rose, 
which he had stuck in his cap, shriveled and 
faded, while a queer sensation as if he were being 
carried up into the air swept over him. He 
clutched at something to hold himself down. That 
something was the cherry-tree bough ! He could 
reach it now, and as his eyes turned with dismay to¬ 
ward Pierotte, there she stood, also holding a twig 
of the tree, only two or three inches lower than 
his own. Her pretty round cheeks and childish 
curls were gone, and instead of them he beheld a 
middle-aged countenance with dull hair, a red 
nose, and a mouth fallen in for lack of teeth. She, 
on her part, unconscious of the change, was 
staring at him with a horrified expression. 

“ Why, Pierot! ” she cried at last, in a voice 
which sounded as old as her face. “ How queer 
you look! You’ve got a beard, and your fore¬ 
head is all criss-cross and wrinkly, and your chin 
rough. Dear me, how ugly you are! I never 
thought you could be so ugly.” 

“ Ugly, eh ! Perhaps you would like to see 
your own face,” said Pierot, enraged at this flatter¬ 
ing criticism. “ Just wait till we get home, and 
I show you the old looking-glass. But stay, we 
need n’t wait; ” and he dragged Pierotte to the 
side of a little pool of still water, which had caught 
his eye among the bushes. “Here’s a looking- 
glass ready made,” he went on. “ Look, Pierotte, 
and see what a beauty you have become.” 

Poor Pierotte! She took one look, gave a 
scream, and covered her face with her hands. 

“ That me ? ” she cried. “ Oh ! I never, never 
will think it! What is the matter with us, Pierot ? 
Was it that horrid fairy, do you think ? Did she 
bewitch us ? ” 

“ The wish ! ” faltered Pierot, who at that mo¬ 
ment caught sight of the faded rose in his cap. “ I 
wished that we were both grown up, don’t you 
remember ? Oh, what a fool I was ! ” 

“You horrid boy ! You have gone and wished 
me into an ugly old woman! I ’ll never forgive 
you ! ” sobbed Pierotte. 

“It was your wish too. You said you would 
like to be as old as father and mother. So you 
need n’t call me horrid! ” answered Pierot, an- 
grily. 

Silence followed, broken only by Pierotte’s sobs. 
The two old children sat with their backs to each 
other, under different trees. By and by Pierot’s 
heart began to smite him. 

“ It was more my fault than hers,” he thought; 
and, turning round a little way, he said, coax- 
ingly, “ Pierotte.” 

No answer. Pierotte only stuck out her shoulder 
a little and remained silent. 

“Don’t look so cross,” went on Pierot. “You 
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can’t think how horrid it makes you—a woman of 
your age! ” 

“I’m not a woman of my age. Oh, how can 
you say such things?” sobbed Pierotte. “I don’t 
want to be grown-up. I want to be a litttle girl 
again.” 

“ You used to be always wishing you were big, 
remarked her now big brother. 

«y es, so I was; but I never meant all at 

once. I wanted to be big enough to spin and 
the—mother—was—going—to teach me,” went on 
poor Pierotte, crying bitterly, “ and I wanted to be 
as big as Laura Blaize— and—pretty—and some day 
have a sweetheart, as she had—and but what s 
the use—I ’ve lost it all, and I’m grown-up, and 
old and ugly already, and the mother wont know 
me, and the father will say, “ My little Pierotte 
4 Cceur de St. Martin—impossible ! get out you 
witch! ’ ” Overcome by this dreadful picture, Pie¬ 
rotte hid her face and cried louder than ever. 

“ I ’ll tell you what,” said Pierot, after a pause, 
“don’t let us go home at all. We will just hide 
here in the woods for a ydar, and when Midsum¬ 
mer’s Day comes round, we ’ll hunt till we find the 
fairy house again, and beg her, on our knees, for 
another wish, and if she says 1 yes,’ we ’ll wish at 
once to be little just as we were this morning, and 
then we ’ll go home directly.” 

“ Poor mother; she will think we are dead ! ” 
sighed Pierotte. 

“That’s no worse than if she saw us like this. 

I’d be conscripted most likely and sent off to fight, 
and me only twelve years old. And you’d have a 
horrid time of it with the Blaize boys. Robert 
Blaize said you were the prettiest girl in Balnc aux 
Bois. I wonder what he’d say now ? ” 

“Oh yes, let us stay here,” shuddered Pierotte. 

“ I could n’t bear to see the Blaize boys now. But 
then—it will be dark soon—sha’ n’t you be fright¬ 
ened to stay in the woods all night?” 

“Oh! a man like me isn’t easily frightened,” 
said Pierot, stoutly, but his teeth chattered a little. 

“It’s so queer to hear you call yourself ‘a 
man,’ ” remarked Pierotte. 

“ And it’s just as queer to hear you call your¬ 
self a little girl,” answered Pierot, with a glance at 
the antiquated face beside him. 

“Dear, how my legs shake, and how stiff my 
knees are!” sighed Pierotte. “ Do grown-up peo¬ 
ple feel like that always ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Pierot, whose own legs 
lacked their old springiness. “ Would you like 
some cherries now, Pierotte? I can reach them 
easily.” 

“ Cherries! Those sour things ? No, thank 
you. They would be sure to disagree with me,” 
returned Pierotte, pettishly. 


“ Times are changed,” muttered Pierot, but he 
dared not speak aloud. 

“ Where shall we sleep ? ” asked Pierotte. 

“ Under the trees, so long as the summer lasts.” 

“ Gracious ! We shall both die of rheumatism.” 

“ Rheumatism? What an idea for a child like 
you! ” 

“ I wish I were a child,” said Pierotte, with a 
groan. “Here’sa tree with grass below it, and 
I’m getting tired and sleepy.” 

When the brother and sister woke it was broad 
sunlight again. 

“One day gone of our year,” said Pierot, trying 
to be cheerful. 

It was hard work as time went on, and with all 
their constant walking and wandering they never 
seemed to find their way out of the forest, or of 
that particular part of it where their luckless ad¬ 
venture had befallen them. Turn which way they 
would, the paths always appeared to lead them 
round to the same spot; it was like bewitchment, 
they could make nothing out of it. The dullness 
of their lives was varied only by an occasional quar¬ 
rel. Pierot would essay to climb a tree, and Pie¬ 
rotte, grown sage and proper, would upbraid him 
for behaving so foolishly—“just like a boy, —or 
he would catch her using the pool as a mirror, ana 
would tease her for caring so much for a plain oia 
face when there was nobody but himself to oo 
How the time went they had no idea. It seem 
always daylight, and yet weeks, if not months, 
must have passed, they thought, and Piero a 
began to suspect the fairy of having changed 
regular course of the sun so as to cheat t em 
of the proper time for finding her at home. 

“It’s just like her,” he said. “ She is makmg 

the days seem all alike, so that we may' no 
when Midsummer comes. Pierotte, I y 

what, we must be on the lookout, and sea 
the little house every day, for if we forge j ^ 
that will be the very time, depend upon it. ^ 

So every day, and all day long, ^ 

children wandered to and fro in search o 
cot. For a long time their quest was m v » ^ 
at last, one bright afternoon, just before s » 
they were about giving up the hunt or ^ 
the woods opened in the same su en ^ 

revealed the garden, the hut, an —ye Jt 

window the pointed cap, the sharp 
was the fairy herself, they had found her ^^ 

For a moment they were too much bew 
move, then side by side they hurried into the g* 
den without waiting for invitation. or 

“Well, my old gaffer, what can I do L 
for you, dame ? ” asked the fairy, benevolently ^ 

“Oh, please, I am not , a . d ^ e ’ gm little 
gaffer.” cried Pierotte, imploringly* 
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Piei'otte”—and she bobbed a courtesy. “ And this 
is Pierot, my brother.” 

“Pierot and Pierotte! Wonderful!” said the 
fairy. “But, my dear children, what has caused 
this change in your appearance? You have aged 
remarkably since I saw you last.” 

“ Indeed, we have,” replied Pierot, with a 
grimace. 

“ Well, age is a very respectable thing. Some 
persons are always wishing to be old,” remarked 
the fairy, maliciously. “You find it much pleas¬ 
anter than being young, I dare say.” 

“ Indeed, we don't,” said Pierotte, wiping her 
eyes on her apron. 

“No? Well, that is sad, but I have heard peo¬ 
ple say the same before you.” 

“Oh, please, please,” cried Pierot and Pierotte, 
falling on their knees before the window, “ please, 


THEY FIND THE COTTAGE AGAIN. 

dear, kind fairy, forgive us. We don’t like to be 
grown-up at all. We want to be little and young 
again. Please, dear fairy, turn us into children as 
we were before ? ” 

“ What would be the use ? ” said the old woman. 
“ You’d begin wanting to be somebody else at 
once if you were turned back to what you were 
before.” 

“ We wont, indeed we wont,” pleaded the chil¬ 
dren, very humbly. 

The fairy leaned out and gathered a rose. 

“Very well,” she said. “Here’s another wish 
for you. See that it is a wise one this time, for if 
you fail, it will be of no use to come to me.” 

With these words, she shut the blinds suddenly, 
and lo! in one second, house, garden, and all 
had vanished, and Pierot and Pierotte were in the 
forest again. 


There was no deliberation this time as to what 
the wish should be. 

“ I wish I was a little boy,” shouted Pierot, 
holding the rose over his head with a sort of 
ecstasy. 

“ And I wish I was a little girl, the same little 
girl exactly that 1 used to be,” chorused Pierotte. 

The rose seemed to melt in air, so quickly did it 
wither and collapse. And the brother and sister 
embraced and danced with joy, for each in the 
other’s face saw the fulfillment of their double wish. 

“ Oh, how young you look ! Oh, how pretty 
you are! Oh, what happiness it is not to be old 
any longer ! The dear fairy ! The kind fairy ! ” 
These were the exclamations which the squirrels 
and the birds heard for the next ten minutes, and 
the birds and the squirrels seemed to be amused, 
for certain queer and unexplained little noises like 
laughs sounded from under the 
leaves and behind the bushes. 

“ Let us go home at once to 
mother,” cried Pierotte. 

There was no difficulty about the 
paths now. After walking awhile, 
Pierot began to recognize this turn 
and that. There was the hunts¬ 
man’s oak and the Dropping Well; 
and there—yes, he was sure—lay 
the hazel copse where the father 
had bidden them go for wood. 

“ 1 say,” cried Pierotte, with a 
sudden bright thought, “we will 
wait and bind one fagot for the 
mother’s oven—the poor mother ! 
Who has fetched her wood all this 
time, do you suppose ? ” 

Plenty of sticks lay on the 
ground ready for binding. The 
wood-choppers had just left off 
their work, it would seem. Pierotte’s basket was 
filled, a fagot tied and lifted on to Pierot’s shoul¬ 
ders, and through the gathering twilight they 
hurried homeward. They were out of the wood 
soon. There was the hut, with a curl of smoke 
rising from the chimney; there was the mother 
standing at the door and looking toward the forest. 
What would she say when she saw them? 

What she said astonished them very much. 

“How long you have been! ” were the words, 
but the tone was not one of surprise. 

“ O mother, mother ! ” cried Pierotte, clinging 
to her arm, while Pierot said, “We were afraid to 
come home because we looked so old, and we 
feared you would not know us, but now we are 
young again.” 

“ Old ! young ! ” said the mother. “ What 
does the lad mean? One does not age so fast 
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between sunrise and sunset as to be afraid to come 
home. Are you dreaming, Pierot ? ” 

“ But we have been away a year,” said Pierot, 
passing his hand before his eyes as if trying to 
clear his ideas. 

“A year! Prithee! And the sheets which I 
hung out at noon not fairly dry yet. A year! 
And the goats thou drovest to pasture before 
breakfast not in the shed yet! A year! Thou 
wouldst better not let the father hear thee prate 
thus! What, crying, Pierotte! Here’s a pretty to 
do because, forsooth, you are come in an hour late!” 

An hour late! The children looked at each 
other in speechless amazement. To this day the 


amazement continues. The mother still persists 
that they were absent but a few hours. Where, 
then, were the weeks spent in the wood, the gray 
hair, the wrinkles, the wanderings in search of the 
old woman and her hut ? Was all and each but a 
bit of enchantment, a trick of the mirth-loving j 
fairies? They could not tell, and neither can I. I 
Fairies are unaccountable folk, and their doings I 
surpass our guessing, who are but mortal, and 
stupid at that! One thing I know, that the two 
children since that day have dropped their foolish 
habit of wishing and are well content to remain 
little Pierot and Pierotte till the time comes for 
them to grow older, as it will only too soon. 


THE GOLDEN FISH OF OWARI CASTLE. 


By William E. Griffis. 


Of all the sports at which the boys in Japan 
amuse themselves, kite-flying seems to afford the 
most fun and enjoyment. Japanese kites are not 
plain coffin-shaped bits of tissue-paper, such as 
American boys fly. • They are made of tough 
paper stretched on light frames of bamboo, and of 
all shapes,—square, oblong, or oval. They are 
also made to imitate animals. I have often, in 
my walks in Japan, seen a whole paper menagerie 
in the air. There were crying babies, boys with 
arms spread out, horses, fishes, bats, hawks, crows, 
monkeys, snakes, dragons, besides ships, carts, 
and houses. Across and behind the top of the 
kite, a thin strip of whalebone is stretched, which 
hums, buzzes, or sings high in air like a hurdy- 
gurdy or a swarm of beetles. When the boys of a 
whole city are out in kite-time, there is more music 
in the air than is delightful. The real hawks and 
crows, and other birds, give these buzzing counter¬ 
feits of themselves a wide berth. In my walks, I 
often was deceived when looking up, unable to tell 
at first whether the moving black spot in the air 
were paper, or a real, living creature, with beak, 
claws, and feathers. 

A kite-shop in Japan is a jolly place to visit. I 
knew one old fellow, a toy-maker in Fukui, who 
was always slitting bamboo or whalebone, painting 
kite-faces, or stretching them on the frames. His 
sign out in front was—well, what do you think? 
I am sure you can’t guess. It was a cuttle-fish. A 
real jolly old cuttle, looking just as funny and old, 


with its pulpy forehead and one black eye, as much 
like Mr. Punch, or an old man with a long nose 
and chin made out of lobster-claws, as such a soft 
fellow could. 

This is the sign for kite-shops all over Japan. 
The native boys call a kite tako, which is the 
Japanese for cuttle-fish. It is just such a punas 
would be played if a kite-maker in our country 
were to hang out for his sign the fork-tailed bird 


after which our kites took their name. 

On the faces of the square Japanese kites you 
can see a whole picture-gallery of the national 
heroes. Brave boys, great men, warriors in helmet 
and armor, hunters with bows and arrows, and a 
the famous children and funny folks in the Japa 
nese fairy tales, are painted on them in gay colors, 
besides leaping dragons, snow-storms, pretty gtr 
dancing, and a great many other designs. 

The Japanese boys understand well how to send 
“messengers” to the top of the kite, and how to 
entangle each other’s kites. When they wis to, 
they can cut their rival’s strings and send e 
proud prize fluttering to the ground. To do th* 
they take about ten feet of the string near the en , 
dip it in glue and then into bits of powdered gias^ 
making a multitude of tiny blades as s arp 
razor, and looking, when magnified, like 
of a wall in which broken bottleshavebeensraw 
keep off climbers. When two parties Qt W» 
agree to have a paper war near the ' 
raise their kites and then attem|M&« 
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strings. The most skillful boy saws off, with his 
glass saw, the cord of his antagonist. 

The little boys fly kites that look for all the world 
like themselves. I have often seen chubby little 
fellows, scarcely able to walk, holding on to their 
paper likenesses. Would,you believe it? Even 
the blind boys amuse themselves with these buz¬ 
zing toys, and the tugging string that pulls like a 
live fish. This fact, as I have often seen it, loses 
its wonder, when you remember that a good kite 
in the hands of a boy who is not blind often will 
get out of sight. The Japanese blind boy enjoys 


boys and young men would make kites as large as 
an elephant. Why do they not permit it? I can 
best answer the question by telling you a true 
story. 

In nearly every large city in Japan there is, or 
was, a large castle, in which the prince of the prov¬ 
ince or his soldiers lived in time of peace, or fought 
in time of war. In Nagoya, in the province of 
Owari, in the central part of the main island, was 
seen the largest and finest of all the castles in Japan. 
They were built of thick walls of stone masonry 
from twenty to one hundred feet high, and divided 



ATTEMPTING TO ROB THE GOLDEN FISH. (DRAWN BY A JAPANESE ARTIST.) 


the fun with finger and ear. It is like Beethoven 
going in raptures over music, though stone deaf. 

Square kites, with the main string set in the 
center, do not need bobs, but usually the Japanese 
boy attaches two very long tails made of rice- 
straw. 

The usual size of a kite in Japan is two feet square, 
but often four feet; and I have seen many that were 
six feet high. Of course, such a kite needs very 
heavy cord, which is carried in a basket or on a big 
stick. They require a man, or a very strong boy, 
to raise them; and woe betide the small urchin 
who attempts to hold one in a stiff breeze l The 
humming monster in the air will drag him off his 
feet, pull him over the street, or into the ditch, 
before he knows it. Tie such a kite to a dog’s tail, 
and no Japanese canine could even turn round to 
bite the string. If the Government allowed it, 


from the outside land by moats filled with water. 
At the angles were high towers, built of heavy 
beams of wood covered with lime to make them 
fire-proof, and roofed with tiles. They had many 
gables like a pagoda, and port-holes or windows 
for the archers to shoot out their arrows on the 
besiegers. These windows were covered with cop¬ 
per or iron shutters. At the end of the topmost 
gable of the tower, with its tail in the air, was a 
great fish made of bronze or copper, from six to 
ten feet high, weighing thousands of pounds. It 
was a frightful monster of a fish, looking, as if 
Jonah would be no more in its mouth than a sprat 
in a mackerel’s. It stood on its lower gill, like a 
boy about to walk on his hands and head. It 
always reminded me of the old-fashioned candle¬ 
sticks, in which a glass dolphin rampant, with very 
thick lips, holds a candle in his glass tail. In 
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Japan, however, the flukes of this bronze fish’s tail, 
instead of a candle, were usually occupied by a 
live hawk, or sometimes an eagle, cormorant, or 
falcon. Half the birds in Fukui solemnly be¬ 
lieved the castle towers to have been built for their 
especial perch and benefit. I often have seen 
every fish-tail of the castle occupied by crows. 
They were finishing their toilet, enjoying an after- 
dinner nap, or making speeches to each other, 
observing the rules of order no better than some 
assemblies in which several persons talk at once. 

We sometimes say of a boy having wealthy 
parents, that “he was born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth.” Now, as the Japanese eat with chop¬ 
sticks, and use their silver for other purposes, they 
express nearly the same idea in other words. 

In Japan, the better class of people—those who 
enjoy the privilege of wealth, education, or posi¬ 
tion—live either within or near the castle. One 
of the first things a well-born Japanese baby sees 
and learns to know out-doors is the upright bronze 
fish on the castle towers. Hence a Japanese is 
proud to say, “ I was born within sight of the 
shachihoko ” (the Japanese name of this fish). The 
princes of Owari were very proud, rich, and pow¬ 
erful; and they determined to erect gold instead 
of bronze fishes on their castle. So they engaged 
famous gold and silver smiths to make them a 
shachihoko ten feet high. Its tail, mouth, and fins 
were of solid beaten silver. Its scales were plates 
of solid gold. Its eyes were of black glass. It cost 
many thousands of dollars, and required about 
twenty men to lift it. 

This was at Nagoya, a city famous for its bronzes, 
porcelain vases, cups, and dishes, its wonderful 
enamel work called cloisonne , and its gay fans. 
Thousands of the Japanese fans with which we cool 
our faces in summer were made in Nagoya. Well, 
when, after much toil and the help of great derricks 
and tackling, the great object was raised to its 
place, thousands of persons came from a distance 
to see the golden wonder. The people of Nagoya 
felt prouder than ever of their handsome city. 
In all kinds of weather, the golden fish kept its 
color and glittering brightness, never tarnishing or 
blackening like the common shachihoko on other 
castles. Morning and evening, the sunbeams 
gilded it with fresh splendor. The gold and the 
sunlight seemed to know each other, for they always 
kissed. The farmers’ children, who lived miles 
distant in the country, clapped their hands with 
joy when the flashing flukes on the castle towers 
gleamed in the air. The travelers plodding along 
the road, as they mounted a hill, knew when the 
city was near, though they could not see anything 
but the gleam like a star of gold. 

Alas that I should tell it! What was joy to 


the many, was temptation to some. They were 
led to envy, then to covet, then to steal the prize. 

A man whose talents and industry might have , 
made him rich and honored, became a robber, , 

—first in heart, and then in act. He began to j 

study how he might steal the golden fish. How 
was he to reach the roof of the tower ? Even if he | 
could swim the moat and scale the wall, he could 
not mount to the top story or the roof. The gates 
were guarded. The sentinels were vigilant, and 
armed with sword and spear. How should he 
reach the golden scales ? 

The picture tells the story. It was drawn by the 
famous Japanese artist in Tokio, Ozawa, and is 
true to the facts, as I have seen, or have been told 
them. A kite, twenty-five feet square, was made 
of thick paper, with very strong but light bamboo 
frame, with tough rope for a tether, and a pair of 
bobs strong enough to lift two hundred pounds. 

No man could hold such a kite. The rope was 
wound round a windlass and paid out by one per¬ 
son, while two men and three boys held the hand¬ 
cart. A very dark, cloudy night, when a brisk 
wind was up, was chosen. When all was ready at 
midnight, the hand-cart was run out along the 
moat, the robber with prying-tools in his belt, and I 
his feet in loops at the end of the bobs, mounted 
on the perilous air-ship, more dangerous than a 
balloon. The wind was in the right direction, and 
by skillful movements of the cart and windlass, the 
robber, after swinging like a pendulum for a few 
minutes, finally alighted on the right roof. Fasten¬ 
ing the bobs so as to secure his descent, he began 
the work of wrenching off the golden scales. 

This he found no easy task. The goldsmiths 
had riveted them so securely that they defied his 
prying, and the soft, tough metal could not be tom 
off. He dared not make any clinking noise with 
hammer or chisel, lest the sentinels should hear 
him. After what appeared to be several hours 
work, he had loosened only two scales, worth 
scarcely more than fifty dollars. 

To make a long story short, the man was caug: t 
The sentinels were awakened, and the crime e- 
tected. The robber was sentenced to die a crue 
death,—to be boiled in oil. His accomplices re¬ 
ceived various other degrees of punishment. e 
Prince of Owari issued a decree forbidding the ) 
ing of any kites above a certain small size. Hence¬ 
forth the grand old kites which the boys o J 
province had flown in innocent fun were nev 
more to be seen. . 

As for the big golden fish, it was afterwar 
down from the castle in Nagoya, and kept m ^ 
prince’s treasure-house. When I saw it , 11 . ^ 

Tokio at the museum. It was afterward 
Vienna and exhibited at the Exposition m 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
BLUE-COAT GIRL. 


[The readers of St. Nicholas will find all about the Blue-Coats in 
the very first article of the first number of the magazine. Girls were 
once educated there as well as boys, but the girls’ school after a while 
was removed to Hertford.] 

March 30th , 1689. —Oh ! what shall I do ? Such 
a little thing as I to be left all alone ! Father! 
mother! where are you ? Can not you speak to 
me from the better world where you are gone 
away? It is so lonely, that I must keep this little 
journal to talk all to myself. I promised dear 
papa that I would do it. Little he thought, when 
he took so much pains to teach me to read and 
write, that I should soon have no other comfort. 
Can it be possible, that only last week, dear mam¬ 
ma was with me, sitting so pale and gentle in that 
chair, with her lovely white hair and darling old 
face ? And now, where is she ? And what shall I 
do ? There is no one to love me, or take care of 
me any more. 

My uncle came to see about the funeral. He is 
very cold and formal, and not a bit like mamma. 
It does not seem as if he could be her brother. He 
is old and poor, and badly dressed, and thin. He 
can not do anything for me, he says, he is such a 
poor man. His eyes look wild sometimes; he 
frightens me. Ah! I cannot stay here. Every¬ 
thing must be sold he says, and I must even part 
with mother’s chair. Her Bible I will keep. No 
one shall take that from me, if 1 starve. 

How it rains and blows ! What a stormy night! 
and she is lying alone there, in that dreadful 
church-yard, under the black, dripping trees. Oh, 
mother! mother! 

April 3rd. —All is sold and gone, even mother’s 
chair and bed. Uncle John gave me money to pay 
the landlady, and said, “It is better so, child.” 
Perhaps it is; but I’ve kept the portraits, and 
mother’s clothes, and her Bible and Prayer-Book. 
Mother was a good Church-woman, if father was 
a Round Head. I don’t know what a Round 
Head means, but it can’t be anything bad, except 
that poor papa lost all his money very long ago, 
before I was born; and we were so poor always. 
Before papa gave up his living, mamma said we had 
such a happy home in a beautiful parsonage, by an 
ivy-towered church down in Devonshire, and not 
far off were great cliffs, with thickets of gorse and 
fern and bramble at the top, and the wide sea 
tossing and shining below. But I was not bom 
then. There were other children, but they are all. 
dead now. How I wish one— just one—of them had 


lived! I should like to see the sea (I who have 
never been out of London in my life), and to play 
on the beach with those little brothers and sisters. 
But I forget—they would all be grown up now. 
Mother used to talk so much about Dorothy, who 
had fair hair like me, and was so very lovely. I 
wonder if I look a bit like her ? She would have 
been married now, and I should have lived with 
her. Somehow, I feel as if I would rather have 
had a brother who was strong and big, to run 
races on the beach mother told me of. What a 
baby I talk like ! Yet, I’m not much more than a 
baby, though the neighbors tell me I’m “old-fash¬ 
ioned,” and I do feel very old, at least fifteen, 
though I’m only twelve. But nursing poor mam¬ 
ma, and the funeral, and all the dreadful things, 
have made me feel so very, very old. 

Uncle says he will send me to school, to Christ’s 
Church “ Spittle.” I wonder what it’s like, and if 
I shall be very unhappy there? Anything is better 
than this empty room, with the eyes in the pictures 
following me about, as I sit on mother’s chest; and 
oh, I will not cry so ! I will try- 

April gth. —I’ve been here at the school almost a 
week, and oh ! it’s dreadful! So many girls star¬ 
ing at me l And these long rows of beds, and I 
can’t even sleep alone. The high walls seem to 
shut me in from mother, and the church-yard is far 
away. The great courts are bare and desolate, 
and oh, how hard the mistress is! If she beats 
me, I know I shall run away, I know I shall! oh, 
mother! mother ! But where could I go ? Our 
good Kate, that lived with us so long, is married 
away in Scotland. I could not find her. And the 
public suppers !—(the dinners are the worst!) The 
great tables, and the noise and staring of people, 
and slamming of trenchers, and clashing of knives 
and pewter mugs, and the great joints of mutton 
that smell so, and the coarse boiled beef, so salt. 
Yesterday was Thursday, and there was fresh beef 
in hunches, and the girl who sat next me, who 
squints so, said, “Don’t you hate gags?” In the 
morning there are great chunks of bread she calls 
“crugs,” and small beer in great buckets. But 
the broth, so thick, and slab, and choking, I can’t 
help minding that. What an ungrateful child I 
am, to feel so, when I ought to be thankful to be 
here, and not think of the nice things I used to 
make and share with mother. Uncle was very 
good to get me here. He is a very poor man, 
he says. I know he lives all alone in a dreary old 
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lodging in a dingy street. I may go and see him might go into the navy, instead of being a common 
sometimes, and I am glad, for he has taken care of sailor. He said I was a brave girl, and I was right, 
the portraits and mother’s chest for me, which has His grandfather was an admiral, and he meant to 
her wedding dress and things. How pretty she be one too. But he believed his grandfather hated 
must have looked in the sky-blue brocade with him, and had put him into this bad place, where he 
white roses ! She was pretty, even when she died, was flogged almost every day, and he meant to be a 
an old lady. great man some day, on purpose, to spite him. “ He 

Ah, well! I’ll try to make the best of things. I hated my father,” said he, “ because he was a 
am young and healthy; and, perhaps, when I leave music master, and married my mother against his 
school, they may get me a place in the country, will, and he never spoke to my mother again. But 
with lanes and hedge-rows such as mother used to my father was not bad; he was good and kind, and 
talk of in Devonshire, where the wild roses hang played beautifully on hisStradivarius.” 
over the red banks, with fern, and briony, and dai- I ran away then, but I had been seen, and I got 
sies. How she used to talk of those things ! Just a whipping and bread and water. 1 did n’t care, 
before she died, she showed me a sprig of speed- though, for I was glad to comfort him. His name 
well in her Bible, all brown and faded. It was a was Charles Stanley. 

pretty blue flower once, like Dorothy’s eyes, and June ioth , 1690. —My uncle comes often to see 
she gathered it the day she left home forever. My me, and gets leave to take me out for long walks in 
eyes are blue, too. Father gave, up his living to the country on holidays. I love to walk with him in 
join Cromwell, but when the King came in, all was the lanes near Kensington, and to gather flowers in 
lost, and we were always poor. But being a Round the fields,—mother’s favorite flowers. One day he 
Head must be something noble, after all. took me to see the beasts at the Royal Exchange. 

April nth , 1689. —This has been a very great How the lion did roar and frighten me! Charles 
holiday, for my uncle took me to see the corona- Stanley was there, feeding the elephant with apples, 
tion. The King is a very fine man, to be sure, I wonder he was n’t afraid. 

and Queen Mary looked lovely in her robes. My July 6th , 1690. —This evening my uncle took me 

uncle knows a verger of the Abbey, and he put us to see a great illumination and fire-works because 
into a little nook in the clere-story, where we could of a great victory, the battle of the Boyne. It was 
look down on everything. I never dreamed of a very important battle, he said, and had seat 
anything so beautiful; and the new music by Mr. King William and Queen Mary firmly on t e 
Handel! oh ! it was like heaven ! Such splendid throne, and the Papists could not make head again, 
lords and ladies ! I wondered if I should ever wear I don’t know much of politics, but I hope no arm 
anything besides this coarse, blue stuff and a bib- will happen to the Queen. My father never■ e 
apron. Mother was lady enough to have been Papists. The illumination was splendid. Every 
there in her sky-blue brocade. Some people that house had ever so many candles; for if a house was 
were near us hissed softly and said he was n’t the not lighted, the crowd was furious, and threaten 
right king, but she must have been the right to tear it down, screaming “No Popery ® 
queen, in her robes all velvet and ermine, and she mad. On the Thames were lighted barges, u 0 
so gentle and mild. She smiled like an angel. splendid people, and the King and Queen on e 
May 15th, 1689.-1 don’t write much in my jour- steps of Whitehall, and wonderful fire-wor s ° 
nal, it makes me too sad, and I don’t have much Britannia and Neptune, and Plenty, and am<^ 
time. The other day, as we were coming out of and Glory. My uncle explained all to me ve 
chapel, boys first and girls after, I saw a boy sitting kindly. . 

on the steps with his face hidden in his hands. It September 8th , 1690. —Charles Stanley 

was against the rules to speak, but I did linger and talk to me whenever he can get a chance. 1 g en 
ask him what was the matter, when the rest were rally get punished for it; but I don’t tell him so. 
gone. He said his father and mother were dead, He says he is, though. One day he broug * m e^ 
and he wanted to go to sea, but his grandfather nosegay, and wanted me to promise to e ^ 
would send him here, and it was very unkind. He sweetheart, but I said it was nonsense, an 
was to be educated here first, he said, and then go went away quite angry. He says he likes sc ^ 
to sea. But he wanted to go to sea now . He would better now, and studies hard, though the mas ^ 
run away. A great tear trickled through his fin- cruel sometimes. I’m sorry I made him angry, 
gers. I could not help wondering why a big, strong May 26th , 1692. —My uncle came again > 

boy should cry, and then I remembered how sad I and took me to see the rejoicings over ® ^ 
had been, and how alike we were in our lives. I naval victory of La Hogue over the Fren ^ 
talked to him a little, and said it would be much old King James. He must be very 
better to wait and get an education, and then he so much trouble, and cause so mSPJfc 




I'ix.l, 
■ \ ■ ;*<’ 


be killed. I hope Charles Stanley wont go into May iyth , 1694 .—My uncle came to-day, and 
the navy till there’s peace. It was a good deal talked a great deal about something very bad, he 
like the other illumination, only finer. A great, called the Bank—the new Bank of England. I 
big ship, all of fire, was on the river, and the whole could n’t understand it at all, but he looked quite 
city was as light as day. There was service at wild. He said this banking was a dreadful, fatal 
St. Paul’s, very solemn and beautiful with grand thing, a great monster that would ruin and devour 
music, and the whole school went. People seemed everybody. Banks and kings, he said, could never 


• COMFORTING CHARLES STANLEY. 


mad with joy, the rejoicings lasted three days, and 
the bells never stopped ringing all the time. 

July 18th , 1692 .—Charles Stanley ran up to me 
to-day, and said, “You shall be my little wife, 
some day.” And he cut off a lock of my hair, just 
in front, where it shows, and put something in my 
hand and ran away. It was the half of a sixpence ! 
I wish he would n’t! The girls all tease me so. 
But I will keep the piece. 


exist together. Some people said that the bank 
would help the King, but he knew better. Banks 
were Republican institutions. This was only an¬ 
other of the plots, plots, plots! He raved like a 
madman. I asked him if it would hurt poor folks 
like us. He said he hoped not. He “was poor, 
very poor.” I’m sure he looks so—all thin and 
sickly, and his clothes so threadbare. I wish I 
was old enough to take care of him. He hardly 
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August ijth, 1693 .—Charles Stanley came to 
bid me good-by. He says that he is going into 
the navy, and that his grandfather is kinder to him 
now, for he is ill and old, and has no one to take 
care of him but a sister who is older than he. 
“ This will be my last chance to see you, Millicent,” 
said he, “ for I am going to stay at his house, and 
from there into the navy. By and by when I am 
my own master, we will be married, dear Milly, and 


looks as if he had enough to eat. Poor, poor must 1 go away from here ? I have not been very 
f unhappy, and 1 am used to it. These old cloisters 

“X loth 1604.-I don't like to think of there are pleasant in the sunshine, and I like the girls 
beingsomany executions, and plots, and dreadful and they like me. 1 am never beaten now and 
things My unde wanted me to go to the hang- though they make a servant of me, as they do of 
[ngs to-day of the enemies of the King, but 1 would all the big girls, I do not mmd that. It prepare 
noTsee one for the world. There is a great deal me for the future. 1 do not mind work if it is not 

of small-pox in London now. It would be awful if too hard. They say, perhaps I shall be prenticed. 

it got into Christ’s Church. Some say the Queen I just wish I did know what was to become of me. 
has got it, some the King, some the Duchess of 
Marlboroifgh. It could not make her much uglier. 

I saw her in her state coach one day. There were 
prayers for the Queen in the Abbey yesterday. 

Dec. 27th , 1694 —We are all dressed in black. 

The poor, good Queen is dead. It is a sad Christ¬ 
mas holidays. Everybody is heart-broken, and 
the King in agonies of grief, people say; for he 

loved her dearly, and was with her night and day, „ , „ 

though she died of that dreadful small-pox. What you shall be a lady, as you deserve 
will happen now? She was so good ! They say Oh, how sweet it sounded ! But I sad 1 wasa 
she has founded a hospital for poor sailors, and poor girl, and I could not promisesmyse 
helped the Huguenots, who were so cruelly used in for his family would be angry, an 
France. What a dreadful thing it would be if into the world he would find some real lad) 
King James should come back 1 My uncle thinks marry, and be sorry he was bound ton. 
he will, and, at any rate, that he and his son will he said, 1 was a real lady, and h ^ 

make trouble if they can. There is peace now, at have any other, and I looked too g _. 

any rate, and the good Queen was glad of that my blue stuff gown. He showe me 
when she died. She was reconciled to Princess pence and I showed him mine, u 
Anne on her death-bed. People are very uneasy, ise. It was hard. , . ... , T * leave 

and there are plots upon plots. If Marlborough Sept. 8th , 1693. My uncle is 1 , a a 

had n’t been a traitor, he might have helped us to go and see him. He was lying a 
now. My uncle told me all this politics. The wretched garret, pale and ill, wlth one ^ 

Queen is lying in state at Whitehall, and crowds care of him, but he said he was e er, 

go to see her, notwithstanding small-pox. would not let me stay. On the way o 

Jan. istj 1695— Our good friend, the verger, ber of wild young men, half tipsy, ran up ^ 

let us see the funeral in the Abbey. Oh, how I and one of them took me by the arm, a 

cried 1 The organ roared like a thunder-storm, pull me away. I screamed an was ^ 

and then it was like a sweet, sad voice. The pro- frightened, when who should run up | )een 

cession was very fine, with four royal state mourn- Stanley ! It was strange that he s ou T ames> 

ing coaches,—all black and silver,—and a grand there, when his grandfather lives near ^ a 
hearse with six pairs of splendid black horses, and It was close by Christ’s Church, an 
black-and-white plumes three feet high, and em- whoop, and a dozen blue-coats came r 

broidered hangings. Almost everybody wept as it They gave the young lords (they mus . j 

passed; but it was horrible 1 there were some bad lords, they were so richly dresse ) sue ^ ^ 

people who hissed, and groaned, and even spat. Charles Stanley kicked the»one w o sp ^ Quter 
They must have been Jacobites or Papists. The quite out of sight. Then he wen again, 

poor King was as pale and white as a ghost. It gate with me, and tried to make me P*° 
was a very, very sad day. but I held out. He will soon be 0 , c tQ 

July 1 2th, 169s .—What a big girl I am grow- Sept. 9th , 1695.—I felt as if 1 T hardly dared, 
ing: I must leave here soon and go into service, my uncle again this evening, bu ^ specta* 
A great, big, grand city lady came to-day to see until I thought of putting on a big pa ^ggjj-is 
about taking me, dressed in a fine tabby gown, cles of my father’s, and carrying a sti c'• a 

with lace lappets, and such a high head ! with long all laughed, and one said she wou ^ ^tber 
pinners and streamers. She came in a fine coach, word from a handsome gentleman, me> I 

and yet she looked so cross and asked so many 
questions that I was glad she did not take me. 

Perhaps the next one will be nicer. Oh I why 


luuiuowiitv - ’ 

said, not even Charles Stanley would know 

was glad of that. So I went out w ith ^g^ 
on, stooping and walking lame and l^Me?*** 
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stick, with my hood over my face, and no one even 
looked at me. U ncle was better. 

Sept. loth, 1695 .—A dreadful thing has hap¬ 
pened. My poor uncle was found dead in his bed 
the morning after I was there. He must have 
died all alone in the night. His funeral is to be 
to-morrow. Poor old uncle! And now I am truly 
all alone, without a friend. If I could have dared 
to promise Charles Stanley! But I was right. He 
is so handsome and so brave that he must go into 
another world from me. I wonder when they will 
get me a place ! If I could only be his servant! 

Sept, nth, 1693. —To-day at dinner there was a 
great buzz as I came in, and the mistress came up 
monstrous polite, and said : “There’s great news 
for you, Miss. Something very wonderful has 
happened.” I couldn’t think what she meant by 
“Miss,” I was always plain Milly before. “ Your 
uncle has left you a big fortune,” says she. “ His 
will was found under his pillow, and he was worth, 
oh, so much ! I don’t remember.” Everything 
spun round, and I turned giddy and sick. They 
brought me some water and then some wine. 
Poor, poor uncle! He must have been crazy to 
live so. It is very strange ; it don’t seem real. It 
can’t be ! Iam afraid the first thing I thought of 
was Charles Stanley. He did not come near me 
that day, when they were all wishing me joy, and 
were so polite. 

Sept. nth , evening .—They have given me a 
pretty room to myself to-night, and it is so still and 
pleasant, after the great, stifling dormitory. There 
is an oriel window looking out upon the court, and 
some violets and snow-drops in the window, and a 
fine bow-pot on the table of spring flowers. How 
grateful I ought to be! It is very quiet and still, 
and the great clock has just struck twelve, yet no 
one comes to make me put out the light. How 
the moonlight falls on the cloisters. I cannot 
sleep. I think and think, and everything seems to 
be bubbling and boiling around me. I wonder if 
the wine has got into my head? I have never 
tasted it since mother died. 

Sept. 1 2th .—Mistress said this morning that it 
was not strange after so great a change and such 
a fortune left me, that I could not sleep for joy. 

I don’t think I feel any joy. So much money 
will be a great burden. But I will give a great 
deal of it away to the poor, and then live in a 
sweet little house in the country, like mother’s, 
among green lanes ,and fields. * * * * * 
My uncle was buried to-day; all the school was 
there, and it was a very handsome funeral, which 
was a great xomfort to me. He was so shabby 
when he was alive ! But I saw nothing of Charles 
Stanley. After the funeral, who should come to 
Christ’s Church to see me but the Lord Mayor’s 


lady, all in velvet and satin. I was never so much 
frightened in my life, and she so kind, and grand, 
and polite. And she said: “My dear, don’t be 
frightened, but there is something that pleases me 
very much. A blue-coat boy has had a fortune, 
the same as yours, left him on the very same day, 
and we think it would be a very pretty thing to 
make it a match between you.” 

I grew sick again, and then I burst into tears, 
and she was so kind, that somehow I got bold 
enough to say that I loved some one whom, per¬ 
haps, I should never see again, but I could never, 
never marry any one else. I was very young, and 
why, why need I think about it ? And then, she, 
so kind all the time, said that nothing should ever 
be done against my will, and she wiped my eyes 
with her own ’kerchief, and said : “My dear young 
friend, don’t be worried. I only ask you to see 
this young man of whom I speak, for he is every 
way worthy of you, and you may, in time, forget 
the other and learn to value and esteem him as he 
deserves.” I knew better, and I said, at first, that 
I never would see him ; but she said ever so much, 
and insisted that I should go with her, and made 
me get into her grand gold coach, and go to her 
grand house. To think of my riding in a coach 
with the Lady Mayoress! I was so bewildered I 
hardly knew anything till she took me into a great 
room, and there, standing by a fine harpsichord, 
was Charles Stanley! I was wondering, as if in a 
dream, how he got there, when the Lady Mayoress 
said : “ This is the young man, my dear, of whom 
1 spoke.” I gave a cry, and I don’t know what 
happened next, only we were alone, and Charles 
was holding me up. Everything was right after 
that. Charles told me his grandfather was dead, 
and he had a great fortune, and it should be all 
mine. He wished I had n’t one too, but that could 
n’t be helped, and we would be married directly 
and be ever so happy. The best of it is that he is 
not going into the navy, but we are going to live 
at his grandfather’s seat in Devonshire. Think of 
itl In Devon! Not so very far from t Mary 
Church, either; and he will take me there. 

I wonder how much the Lady Mayoress knew ? 
Charles could not tell me. 

Sept. 18th, 1695 .—Such a beautiful wedding as 
we have had to-day. There was a grand dinner 
for all the school afterward. Charles was dressed 
in blue satin, led by two of the prettiest girls, and 
I in blue, with a green apron and yellow petticoat 
(but all of silk), led by two boys. All the school 
went before, singing and strewing flowers, and thus 
we went from Chepe to Guildhall, where we were 
married by no less than the Dean of St. Paul’s! 
The Lord Mayor, his lady, and a great many fine 
people were there, and I felt very happy, but I must 
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say rather shame-faced. A great many handsome 
presents were sent me, and the Lord Mayor gave me 
a silver tankard, and his lady a silver porringer. All 
the dear girls gave me something; one a pincushion, 
another a shift that she had made, and a great 
Bible from the mistress. And some cried, and all 
kissed me good-by and wished me joy, and said I 


had been a credit to the school. I was sorry to 
part from them all, and did not know how I loved 
the place till I left it. To-morrow we go down to 
Hartley End, the grand seat of the admiral in 
Devon. I wish it were a cottage, but I suppose it 
can’t be helped. I am afraid I shall be too happy 
ever to write in my journal again. 

Mi lucent Stanley. 


“Two wealthy ctitens at* lately dead, and left then estates, one to a Blue-Coa. boy and the rahe..*? ''ulcw«S£- 
Hospital -the eatraotdinariness of which has led some of the magistrates to cany It on to a match, which IS ended in a public w g 
heTlds haSof bt. satin, led by two of die girls, and she in blue, with an apron gteen aild pettmoat ye low ,«» 
of the boys of the house, through Cheapside to Guildhall Chapd, where they were mamed by .he Dean ,of S 'J’* a }£ ,k ' 81 
Lord Mayor. The wedding dinner, it seems, was given in the Hospital Hall. —Pepys to Mis. Stewa . P • t 


HIS OWN MASTER. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Chapter XII. 

JACOB IS LEFT BEHIND. 

It was still pouring heavily when the tug’s skiff 
came alongside the steamboat, and the drenched 
passengers were taken on board. An excited crowd 
awaited them at the gangway, among whom Jacob 
noticed Florie’s mother, and the mother of the 
twins. 

“ Oh, girls! ” exclaimed Mrs. Chipperly, her 
arms extended, “how did it happen? I told you 
there was danger l You’ll ketch your death-colds ! 
And just look at your dresses ! They ’re a sight 
to behold ! Dory, my dear, where’s your hat ? ” 

“ Don’t talk of hats and dresses, when we ’re 
half drowned! ” said Dory, as she reached the 
deck and stood dripping. “ I thought much as 
could be I was gone, one spell, but somebody 
pulled me up where I could hold on to the boat.” 

Perhaps she did not know that that somebody 
was Jacob. Nor did he think of taking any credit 
for what he had done. He felt that he must be an 
object of horror to everybody, as he was to himself. 

“ Oh, Jacob ! ” said Florie’s mother, as she re¬ 
ceived the dripping girl in her arms. 

Florie had just said, “ Don’t blame him or any¬ 
body—he saved my life!” But Jacob had not 
heard that; nor did he know that the mother 
spoke his name in an impulse of real gratitude. 

He did not get out of the boat. When all the 
other drenched ones were on board the steamer, 
the oarsmen asked him if he was n’t going too. 

“ No ! ” said he. “I am going with you to look 
for him." 

“ It’s no use ; you can’t help,” they said. 


“ But I am going! ” he answered, firmly. 

The steamer’s whistle was blowing. She was off 
the bar now, and was ready to start. After so 
much loss of time, the captain was anxious to get 
under way. Having helped the others up, e 
noticed Jacob still in the boat, and called to him. 

“ Come aboard ! We must be off now !" 

“Not without finding him ?” replied Jacob, »n 


almost savage despair. . 

“ If there was any hope of saving him, or an) 
use in waiting, we would stay,” said the captain 
“ But we can do nothing. The tug will continue 
the search. Come aboard ! ” 

He spoke in a tone of command, out not un¬ 
kindly, for he was the last man to think of blaming 
Jacob for such an accident. H 

“Go? "said the boy. “And leave himf « 
spoke as if some utter impossibility, some ase 
criminal act, had been proposed to him. “ 
the only friend I have in the world . can 
“ Then we must leave you,” said the captai 
“ I can’t help it,” Jacob replied, in a passi 
grief. “ I shall stay with the tug.” 

“ I understand your feelings,” said the cap 
touched by the boy’s devotion and despair, 
don’t be foolish. Take a friend’s advice. * 
were not much to blame ; and your s ayi g 

no good. I’ll take you to Cincinnati. No matte 

about your fare, if you have n’t anymoney. 

“ Has n’t my fare been paid?" said Jacob, start 

ing from his stupor of woe. But 

“ No. Mr. Pinkey said he ™“ ld ^ ave done 
he had n’t yet paid his own. He w -board, 
it, of course, before he left the boat. 
mv lad ! You have n’t got your baggage- 
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“That don’t amount to much,” said Jacob. 
“But I’ll go for it,” he added, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

His anguish for the loss of his friend had up to 
this time been of so wholly unselfish a nature, that 
he had not once thought of his little black traveling- 
bag and its modest contents, or of any such trivial 
matter. He had indeed felt in how utterly desolate 
a condition he would be, in Cincinnati or any¬ 
where, without his friend,—if that was selfish. But 
now, at the captain’s kindly meant words, a more 
sordid consideration intruded upon his grief. 

Not only were all his clothes left in the little 
state-room,—everything, in fact, which he pos¬ 
sessed in the world, besides the drenched garments 
he had on,—but all his money was in the belt 
which Alphonse wore about his body. 

This was an additional reason for his remaining, 
which he had not considered before. He thought 
it so mean and selfish a motive, that he did not 
speak of it now. 

“ Please to take charge of his things,” he said to 
the captain. “I will take mine.” Then to the 

men in the boat: “ Wait for me one minute ! ”_ 

and he hurried to the state-room for his bag. 

The lighted saloon, through which he passed 
and repassed, presented a cheerful contrast to the 
storm and gloom without. The table was set; the 
supper waited. The cheer and comfort he was 
leaving for darkness and uncertainty, did not 
tempt him ; it seemed rather like a mockery of his 
affliction. How could any one eat and drink and 
be merry in the cabin that night, while he who 
had so lately been the bright star of all was in the 
black depths of the river ? 

He knew the room occupied by Florie and her 
mother. He paused just a moment at the door, 
longing to know that all was well with the young 
girl after her narrow escape. Perhaps he would 
have wished to speak with them,—to beg their 
forgiveness and bid them good-bye, since he was 
going, never to see them again. But he could not 
stop. He heard Florie’s voice, and was grateful. 
What if she too had been lost ? The bare thought 
of what would have been his feelings in such a case 
was too terrible. 

Ihe saloon was almost deserted. Nobody gave 
him any attention as he hurried out. The passen¬ 
gers on the sheltered parts of the decks were too 
intent watching the second boat from the steamer 
to give much heed to Jacob. The yawl had gone 
up and down in the rain, searching the river and 
the shore, and the fallen trees along by the shore, 
or traces of the body, and was now returning, 
tagging something heavy in its wake. 

Jacob felt a shudder of dread, as he saw it at first 
m the obscurity. But a flash of lightning, flooding 


the scene with one swift, dazzling gleam, showed 
him what it was. 

The water-logged boat was in tow. The passen¬ 
gers, crowding to look over at it, did not notice 
him. The captain too was occupied giving orders, 
and he dropped unobserved into the tug’s boat. 

The men pushed off. Jacob gave one backward 
look, and felt a sharp sting of regret, as he saw the 
groups on the deck and heard the muffled rush of 
the great paddles rolling slowly to keep the steam¬ 
boat in the stream. The deck-hands were hauling 
in the hawser. Then came the sound as of a small 
cataract, as the water-logged boat, raised by the 
steamer’s tackle, bow foremost, poured its contents 
into the river. Over all was heard the voice of the 
captain coolly giving his orders for the start The 
paddles stopped, then rolled the other way, the 
whistle gave a wild snort, and the steamboat and 
the tug parted company. 

The storm was now nearly over. It was still 
raining a little where Jacob was ; but the clouds in 
the west were broken, showing a peaceful sunset 
sky—a sea of liquid gold overtopped by avalanches 
of fire-tinted snow. Toward that gate-way of glory 
the steamer glided away, and disappeared; while 
over Jacob’s head still hung the rainy canopy, bor¬ 
dered in the west with a fringe of surging flame. 

Chapter XIII. 

DEPARTURE OF THE TUG-BOAT. 

It was not until the excitement caused by the 
accident had subsided a little, that anybody thought 
of making inquiry for Jacob. 

“ I did n’t mean to let him off,” said the captain, 
coming in late to the supper-table. “ I thought if 
I got him to come aboard for his baggage, I could 
keep him. But I was busy for a few minutes after, 
and when I thought of him again he was gone. 
He is certainly a plucky little fellow ! How is your 
daughter, Mrs. Fairlake?” 

The question was addressed to Florie’s mother, 
who was also sitting down to a late cup of tea. 

“ Florence is quite comfortable,” she replied, 
without her usual drawl. “ I’ve been so absorbed 
in my care of her, that I feel myself quite guilty— 

I’ve scarcely thought of that brave boy at all! 
She is sure that he saved her life, and that she 
came very near drowning him,—she does n’t know 
what saved them. It is terrible to think of his 
being left behind ! What will become of him ? 

He has no money.” 

“ Are you sure of that ? ” said the captain. 

“ He told me that Mr. Pinkey had his money.” 

“ And Pinkey has gone to the bottom with it! ” 
remarked Mrs. Chipperly, taking some nice bits 
from the table, to carry to the state-room for her 
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daughters. “ No wonder the boy was so anxious h 
to stay and have the body recovered ! 

“ I don’t think the money was his chief motive, I 
by any means ! ” said Mrs. Fairlake. “ He idolized k 
Mr Pinkey.” Something of the drawl came into 
her voice again as she added: “ He thought him J 
a perfect model of a fine gentleman! You can v 
hardly wonder at it; Pinkey’s manners were extra- - 
ordinary, and Jacob is very young.” v 

“ If my head had n’t been full of other matters, 
said the captain, “ I would have kept the boy s 
aboard long enough at least to have a purse made 

up for him.” . 

“Oh, why didn’t you?” exclaimed Mrs. Fair- 
lake. “ I suppose I am wicked, but I must own i 
that I am a great deal more troubled about him j 
than I am about Mr. Pinkey. Mr. Pinkey does n’t 1 
seem to me to be a very genuine character; and < 
somehow his death does n’t seem to be real. If he 
should walk into the cabin now, with that pretty 
mustache and that exquisite smile of his, I don’t 
think I should be at all surprised.” 

Jacob was at this time in even a more pitiable 
situation than anybody imagined. The steamboat 
was gone; and now the tug-boat, which he had ex¬ 
pected would remain, perhaps all night if the body 
was not sooner found, was going too. 

It was growing dark; and after dragging the 
river-bottom and cruising up and down until further 
search seemed useless, the captain recalled his men. 

The tug was laid up by the bank a little distance 
down the river. The boat came alongside, the 
men got out, and it was taken in tow. 

Drenched, haggard, broken-hearted, Jacob stood 
upon the tug, with his little black bag in hand. 
The moon shone upon the river and the wooded 
shores. The water gurgled mournfully under the 
wales. The hands were preparing to cast off. 

“ Which is the captain ? ” Jacob inquired. 

“ There at the wheel,” said one of the men who 
had been in the boat with him. 

Jacob approached the little wheel-house, and, 
standing in the moonlight, spoke to a face that 
looked out at him through the open window. 

“ I thought you would stay and hunt longer ! ” 
he burst forth with a sob, after trying in vain to 
control his voice. 

“ Stay?” echoed the captain. “ We can’t stay 
all night. We’ve done more than we agreed to, 
and now we must be off.” 

“ Where are you going?” said Jacob, mastering 
himself at last. 

“ To Pittsburg. Where do you want to go ? ” 

“ I don’t want to go anywhere 1 ” 

“ You are easily satisfied, then,” said the captain. 
He continued more kindly, seeing the utter discon¬ 
solateness of the boyish figure trembling before 


him in the moonlight: “ If you want to go to 
Pittsburg, or any place up the river, stay aboard; 

I ’ll give you your passage. It’s a hard case, I 
know.” 

“ What should I go back up the river for?” said 
Jacob. “ I might have gone on to Cincinnati, 
where I have an uncle ; but I can’t go back home, 
—I have no home ! I have n’t a friend in the 
world, now that he-” 

“Well, make up your mind what you’ll do,” 
said the captain, “for we’re off.” 

“ My mind is made up,” replied Jacob. 

“ Going ashore ? ” 

The boy could not answer. A moment later he 
stood alone on the bank. The men, who felt a 
great deal more kindness for him than they knew 
how to express, called to him, and begged him to 
come aboard. 

He had not a voice even to thank them; but 
there he stood, silent, with only the great river and 
the solemn woods about him, and watched the tug 
steam slowly away. 


Chapter XIV. 

NIGHT IN THE WILDERNESS. 

It was soon out of sight. The sound of paddles 
and panting steam died in the distance, and Jaco 
heard only the noise of night-singing insects about 
him, and the roar of a torrent, caused by the nun, 
pouring down the bank into the river just above 
the fallen trees. Then of a sudden he felt all the 
loneliness and danger of his situation, and a sense 
of fear came over him. 

He was in a wilderness—he knew not how tar 
from any human abode. He was wet and chilled, 
for the weather had turned cool after the ram. 
had declined to share the hasty supper which t 
tug’s men offered him: he was not hungry > 
and he was not hungry now—his heart was too 
of misery. But he felt the need of food. H n 
the need of warmth, and, more than all, the n 
of human aid and sympathy. , 

He took a last look at the spot where his #™» 
had been lost,-where the water now sh.mme.efl 
as brightly in the moonbeams as lf ,her ,, 
never such a thing as loss or grief m theworl , 
then, with a great sigh, turned away. 

It was, after all, a sort of relief that he coM » 
find what he sought. He would have sh 
to see any human-looking thing a °® > jfied 
up against the bank. He would have been tern 
to meet his dead friend there alone. — a 

He thought there must be a fanning “ ^ 
little back from the river, and that h * so 

help and shelter in some house not far I 
he at once climbed up into the woods. 
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The land continued to rise, and he went on and 
up until he reached more level ground ; but it was 
all woods—woods—as far as he went and as far as 
he could see. He tore his way through the wet 
undergrowth; he stumbled at fallen trunks; he 
gazed eagerly forward, and stopped to listen often, 
with a heart beating hard with fatigue and fear. 


raccoon “ whinneyed,” or an owl filled the hollows 
of the woods with its unearthly “ Who! who ! ” 
The moonlight slanted down through the thick 
boughs and amidst the tall stems, making little 
silver patches of light in masses of shadow, and 
silver gleams on the trunks and bare ground,— 
gleams which wavered as the boughs moved. He 



“ALL WOODS—WOODS—AS FAR AS HE WENT.” 


For there was something fearful in the solitude. 
The wind swept over the forest-tops with a low, 
mournful roar. Pattering drops fell, shaken in 
little showers from the boughs. A limb creaked 
overhead. As he moved on, the sound of his own 
footsteps on the dead twigs had in it something 
ominous and startling. When he stood still, a 


was more than once deceived by these glimmer¬ 
ings, thinking he saw a way out of the forest. 

Then came a rush of selfish thoughts and self- 
reproaches. 

What was he there for ? He could do no good 
to himself or anybody else. If Alphonse was 
drowned, why, he was drowned, and that was the 
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end of him. As for the money, he wished he had 
never let him take it; but now, he did not want 
it—he had a horror of it! Besides, the search for 
it was hopeless. Why had n’t he stayed on board 
the steamboat, as any other boy would have done ? 

And again Jacob asked himself, as he had often 
done before, when his conscience or his good im¬ 
pulses had kept him from things which seemed 
pleasant: 

“ Why can’t I do as other boys do who don’t 
care ? Joe Berry never would have left a comfort¬ 
able berth on board a steamboat, to do as I have 
done,—no, not if his own brother was lost in the 
river ! He’d have looked out for himself. What 
was it made me stop off? Mr. Pinkey was n’t 
always a good friend to me.” 

Then he thought of all that gentleman’s faults, 
and even blamed him for getting drowned and 
putting him to so much trouble. 

It is a comfort to know that such unworthy 
thoughts as these did not continue long. The 
boy’s stout heart soon rose from its terrible de¬ 
pression. He was not sorry that he had stayed, 
though he had stayed to so little purpose. He re¬ 
membered only the better qualities of his friend, 
and felt that he could never have been happy—that 
he should always have hated and despised himself 
—if he had left him to his sudden and dreadful 
fate, and gone on in the steamboat, caring only for 
his own safety and convenience. 

It is sometimes worth the while to obey con¬ 
science, and follow our better impulses, at what¬ 
ever seeming sacrifice, if only for the after satisfac¬ 
tion of feeling that any other course would have 
been wrong. That precious satisfaction is, to 
every noble nature, more than all worldly ends 
unrighteously attained. Many a man, and many a 
youth, would to-day give up all he has ever gained 
by unworthy means, to be able to say to his own 
soul, “ I resisted the temptation—I did right! ” 

But now that he had done all he could do, Jacob 
saw that he ought to lose no time in caring for 
himself. He became discouraged, at last, in his 
efforts to find a house in the direction he had taken, 
and turned back. Over humps and hollows and 
through underbrush he went, and was glad to see 
the shining river burst upon his sight again, as he 
came down out of the woods. 

There were frequent villages scattered along the 
shores, and he now resolved to keep on down the 
river until he should come to one. 

He had started, walking very fast, when a noise, 
different from the sound of the wind in the tree- 
tops, arrested him. It was the hoarse panting 
breath of a steamboat coming up the river. 

As it approached, its red signal lantern made 
broken reflections in the water before the rushing 


prow. Its smoke-pipe spouted a lurid fountain of 
cloud and fire. The cabin, with its doors and 
many windows, looked like a delicate shell full of 
light, as it advanced steadily up the stream, in the 
misty moonshine. 

It reminded Jacob of the companionship and 
cheer he had lost, and made his present loneliness 
seem all the wilder, all the more remote from 
human aid. It came abreast of him, almost within 
reach of the sound of his voice, had he chosen to 
hail it; then passed on, rolling its white wake in 
the moon, and trailing its banner of smoke side¬ 
ways far off over the darkened water. It was gone, 
and Jacob resumed his tramp. 

He kept along the summit of the bank, which 
sloped down some forty feet to the river, then at 
its usual summer level, though not very low. At 
high-water, that lofty bank was brimmed, and even 
overflowed. There was a strip of grass along by 
its edge, and above that rose the wooded hills. 

He walked about half an hour, meeting with no 
adventures, and finding no signs of any clearing or 
settlement on the heights at his right. 

Then the curve of the bank which he followed 
changed abruptly. It took a sudden turn to the 
north, while the river swept away toward the south¬ 
west. The woods, too, receded suddenly; and he 
soon found that he had come to some sort of inlet 
or broad creek, which lay directly across his course. 

Chapter XV. 

THE RIVER PEDDLER. 

As he stood on the bank, looking across the 
misty gulf, uncertain what to do, he heard a dog 
bark. The sound came from the water’s edge 
below, and only a few rods up the creek. 

The moonlight slanted down the slope, and 
showed him some sort of craft by the shore, 
the farther end of it, a warm glow— ruddier than 
the moonlight, and confined to a small space 
shone upon the bank and the water. The t mg 
looked to Jacob like some gigantic lightning- ug. 

It proved to be a little box of a steamboat, occu¬ 
pied by a man and a dog. The dog leaped on 
deck, and kept up a furious barking at the boy 
he approached. The man was soon visible, cook- 
ing something at a curious little stove un ** er * ^ 
jection of the deck, or cabin roof, over the w* 
Jacob stopped at the top of the bank, a• *** , 

the dog. The man silenced the barking, an 
to him: 

“ Want anything in my line ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Jacob. D 

A pleasant odor from the cooking ^ w . 
to him, and he saw that the man was frying w 
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' “ Come down here, then,” said the man. 

“ Wont the dog bite me ? ” 

“Not without you go to take something from 
the Ark.” 

“ From the what ? ” 

“ The Ark. I aint exac’ly Father Noah ; but 
that’s the name of my craft. Have n’t ye heard 
of Sam Longshore and his Ark ? I thought you 
wanted something in my line of business.” 


and a motrth about which there was a pucker of 
self-conceit. 

“ I did n’t care to buy anything,” said Jacob. 

“ Then what do ye want ? You see, I’m a ped¬ 
dler. 1 used to drive a peddler’s cart in York 
State; then as the railroads made trade better for 
the stores and worse for me, I came out here, and 
finally took to the river. It don’t make much 
difference where a man is, or what he does,—it’s 



“I'm GoInG TO GKATIPY YOUR ALIMENITIVENESS.” 


“What is that?” said Jacob, descending the 
bank. 

“ My line of business? Dry goods, fancy goods, 
tin-ware, brooms, books,—anything, from one of 
my patent stoves to a side-comb,—the best variety 
on the river; come aboard and examine. Hush 
your noise, Ripper! ” 

Ripper seemed to be the dog. At any rate, he 
hushed, and Jacob stepped aboard. 

“ ^ ye aint in a hurry,” said Mr. Longshore, 
set down on the rail there, and make your¬ 
self comfortable as ye can, while I give this fish 
another turn/’ 

As he resumed his cooking, Jacob noticed that 
he was a man of medium height, but very spare, 
wjth a narrow, wrinkled, serious face, small eyes, 


all about the same thing. My Ark aint much 
bigger ’n a peddler’s cart, and I carry on much the 
same sort of trade in it, and in much the same 
way. Folks are about the same everywhere, and 
want about the same kind of truck ; I know what 
they want, and try to furnish it.” 

Jacob sat down on the rail, and meekly waited 
for a chance to put in a word. Sam Longshore 
turned his fish and kept on talking. 

“ I go from village to village along the shores; 
I can go up shaller streams, where big boats can’t; 
my boat can run where there’s a good heavy dew. 

I’m a great reader, and a great thinker. There 
aint many subjects that I haint thought over and 
come to my own conclusions about.” 

And the pucker about the peddler’s mouth 
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showed that he. was confident of having come to 
pretty correct conclusions. 

“ I don’t take anybody’s word for anything, he 
went on, interrupting Jacob, who was beginning to 
speak. “ If I hear of a book I want, I buy it, and 
read it, and weigh it according to my judgment, 
and put it by to read it again if it’s worth it, or 
sell it to the next customer. I can always find a 
customer for a thing ! don’t want. I know just 
how to deal with folks. There’s a monstrous sight 
in phrenology, and I’ve studied the science till I 
know just how to apply it to my business. I know 
a benevolent man, or an avaricious man, or a vain 
woman, or a woman of good sense and taste, the 
minute I set eyes on ’em, and I approach ’em 
accordingly. I excite the benevolent man’s be¬ 
nevolence, and make him want to make presents 
to somebody of all my most valuable articles. If a 
man has large acquisitiveness, I let him understand 
that there never was such a chance for good bar¬ 
gains before and never will be again. Take a vain 
person, and I lay on a few touches of flattery here 
and there,—none to hurt,—and make ’em think 
there’s nothing in the world so becoming to their 
style of beauty as some of my fancy articles. Then 
when I fall in with large causality and caution and 
good perceptive faculties, I come right down to 
hard pan—talk plain sense, show my best goods, 
and tell how things are made, and interest my cus¬ 
tomers that way. There’s everything in knowing 
what organs to excite. The last war might have 
been avoided just as well as not. But the trouble 
was, the two parties excited the wrong organs in 
each other. They went to fighting; and fighting 
always excites combativeness. Whereas they ought 
to have tried to excite each other’s benevolence.” 

Weary and woe-begone as he was, Jacob was 
almost moved to smile at the wiry tone of voice, 
the quirks of the head and puckers of the mouth, 
with which the peddler, who was so much of a 
philosopher, laid down these shrewd observations 
and rules of life. 

“ Now, I know just what organs I am exciting in 
you,” Longshore went on, pouring out a cup of 
coffee, buttering his fried fish, and arranging his 
little supper on the top of a box used as a table. 
“I am exciting your alimenitiveness” (learned as 
he was, he got some of his words wrong), “ your 
hope, and your comparison. Your alimenitive¬ 
ness—that is your desire for food—suggests to you 
that fried perch, fresh caught from the river, with 
a little salt and butter, and a cup of Sam Long¬ 
shore’s coffee to wash it down, would taste good. 


The second organ is in a lively state, and makes * 
you hope that I will offer you some. Your com¬ 
parison—which I notice is very large—sets you to 
comparing me with other peddlers, my Ark with 
their wagons, and my idees with common men’s 
idees. I’m going to gratify your alimenitiveness, 
and offer you one of these fish.” 

The philosophical peddler held out the dish to 
Jacob, adding, with a shrewd twinkle of the eye 
and a comical twist of the neck: 

“ Have I hit your case right ? ” 

“ i can’t eat now, thank you ! ” said Jacob. , 
“ Ah ! then it is n’t so much your alimenitive¬ 
ness that is excited as your alidrinkitiveness. There 
is no such word in the books, but I think there 
ought to be one, to make the distinction between 
hunger and thirst. In some persons alimenitive¬ 
ness is small, while alidrinkitiveness is large and 
active. Have a cup of coffee.” 

a I can’t eat or drink anything,” said Jaco , 

“ until I have told you.” , 

“ Told me what ? ” said the philosopher, in som 
amazement at the failure of his science. 

“ I was upset in a boat up the river, along with 
a whole party-a boat from the steamer bound to 
Cincinnati—we were passengers—and one 
drowned—and I stopped off, because we coul 
find him, but the steamboat went on, and he 
my only friend, and now I have nobody and noth¬ 
ing in the world ! ” . . „ 

With which last words Jacob burst forth in 

of violent sobbing. 

The peddler who was a philosoper the p 
pher who was a peddler-became also a man 
“ Why did n’t you tell me? I thought , y 

did n’t wish to buy anything, it must be s 
my supper you wanted. You ought to ta e ^ 
thing the first thing; it will fortify your^stomach, 
and restore the loss of protoplasm, waste ^ y . mi . 
exertion and excitement. Protoplasim is 1 * P 
tive substance of all nutrition, and grief will wast 
it as fast as hard work.” crien- 

He could not help throwing in this bit o ^ 

tific information. But he accompame * 

what was better—a cup of coffee, which h 
the disheartened boy drink without more ado 
“ Now tell me all about it——j ust the 
—and what I can do for you. which 

Jacob drank, and also ate a frie p ’ 
he held in his fingers. His body wa ^ q{ 
and his heart warmed. Then, .^'" g sobbing> he 
his feelings enough to speak with 
told his story. 


(To be continued.) 
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BRAVE LITTLE FLORENCIA. 

(A True Story 0/ Mexican Li/e.) 


By Newton Perkins. 


Florencia Tomayao is a brave girl—a brave 
girl, and only thirteen years old. She lives in a 
country where thqre are no schools, and has not 
the benefit of such instruction, nor the enjoyment 
of such pleasant surroundings as the children of 
this country possess. She is an orphan, and lives 
with her mother in a poor little village in Mexico, 
called Guantla-Morelos. Yet beneath her dark 


hours together, while her mother hoes the com in 
the field, or plows the ground, holding by the 
handles a great wooden plow, which is drawn across 
the field by one or two bullocks. Little girls in 
that country work as soon as they begin to walk, 
and they never cease working until they are dead/ 
Dress ? Oh yes ! they have dresses, but I hardly 
think you would like to walk with the best clad 



skin she has a heart full of sympathy; and despite 
her surroundings and uncultivated life, she is truly 
a noble little girl. Do you not think from her 
picture that she is bright and intelligent, quick to 
understand, and just such a companion as you 
would like to have join you in a game of romps ? 
She knows as little about playing tag and croquet 
as you do about minding sheep or grinding corn. 
Far off in Mexico the little girls are not of much 
consequence, the people think, and they are valued 
only as they can do a good day’s work—draw water 
! n buckets from a well, and carry it on their heads 
m earthen jars, or sit on the ground all day and 
turn around a large flat stone, under which the 
yellow mai2e, or Indian com, is ground into meal. 
To vary the occupation, perhaps she has to carry 
er little baby sister or brother in her anns for 


among them for half a block in our streets. They 
have but one garment, and that is a long cotton 
robe, with a hole cut in the top, by means of which 
they can slip it over their heads and let it fall grace¬ 
fully about their bodies. When they grow up to 
be women, then they come’out in their full attire, 
—in gorgeous array for holidays and festa days,— 
by adding a petticoat and a shawl folded across the 
breast. If they are very rich, they have ornaments 
of gold and silver in their hair, and perhaps wear 
finger-rings and necklaces. 

As to their houses!—well, I hardly think a re¬ 
spectable goat would like to live in one of them. 
They are not by any means as good as a dog- 
kennel, and yet these peasant people sleep and eat 
in them. The walls are made of mud, baked hard 
in the sun, and the roofs are thatched with the 
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leaves of the yucca-tree, which are long and nar¬ 
row, like a sword-blade, and have at the end a long 
black thorn. Sometimes the houses are made of 
large flat stones, built low, so that the earthquakes 
shall not overthrow them. There is no such thing 
as a floor to their houses, except the earth ; nor are 
there any windows or chimneys. The fire is built 
on the ground, and of course the smoke fills the hut 
and blackens the walls, and a portion of it escapes 
at the open door. Perhaps a few of these houses 
have one square window cut in the wall under the 
roof, but without any glass in it! The family 
usually eat, dress and sleep in one room, as well as 
cook their meals and receive their friends therein ; 
in fact, as there is but one room in the dwelling, 
they can do naught else. As for beds, the leaves 
of the yucca are plaited together, and make nice 
mats, which are rolled up in the day-time and at 
night are spread out on the floor of the hut. This* 
is the kind of bed used in the Eastern countries, 
and it is very easy to “ take it up and walk,” as the 
man did whom we read about in the Bible. 

Food is plentiful, and it would seem as if the 
more nature provides for the people, the less work 
they do themselves. Cattle are abundant; goats, 



FLORENCE'S YUCCA-THATCHED HOME, 


sheep, game and fowl are plentiful. The Indian 
com grows everywhere; potatoes, yams, coffee, 
tobacco, barley, and the like are also cultivated. 
Then in other parts of Mexico are to be found the 
tropical fruits and plants,—oranges, figs, bananas, 
olives, sugar-cane, palm-trees, apples, and guava, 
-so that the country is rich, but the inhabitants 
lazy. The women do the hard work; the men 


smoke, hunt, and too often plunder travelers. 
Then there is the great thick-leaved cactus-plant, 
bristling all over with thorns; it grows everywhere. 
One would think it useless; but no—it serves two 
most important ends. You can see long hedges of 
it growing in the fields, for it makes a most im¬ 
penetrable barrier ; no man or beast can pass over, 
under, or through it. Its points are like a thou¬ 
sand bayonets, turning down, up, sideways—every 
way. But the peasants cut off the leaves, put them 
on a stick, and hold them in the fire till the thorns 
are burned off, and then feed their cattle upon them. 

Now, in such a country lived our little friend 
Florencia. She had no father, and perhaps no 
brothers or sisters; so as soon as she was large 
enough, she began to help her mother take care 
of the house and field. One day, when she was 
twelve years old, she heard a man who was gather¬ 
ing a crowd about him in the streets and talk¬ 
ing to them. Drawn by curiosity, she followed 
him, and heard him tell of a good man who had 
at one time lived on the earth. She heard how 
this good person had been kind and forgiving 
to his enemies—how men had cruelly treated him, 
and yet he returned good for the evil he had re¬ 
ceived. She was interested ; it was the first time 
she had heard of the Saviour, and she eagerly fol¬ 
lowed the missionary about and heard him talk to 
the people, until at last, from being a heathen, she 
became a Christian girl. 

Some months after this, the incident happened 
which I am about to relate. At Morelos, in the 
province of Guantla, about five miles from the 
home of Florencia, was a cemetery. In that place 
an old custom still prevails which was practiced 
among the Romans hundreds of years ago,—the 
offering of meats and drinks to the dead. On the 
first of November (All Saints’ Day), the people go 
to the graves of their dead friends, and place on 
them dishes full of meat, bread, fruit, and wine. 
They have a curious belief that this, in some way, 
benefits the dead. We know this to be a heathen 
custom, and consider it a nonsensical ceremonj, 
but in the country where Florencia lived, the igno¬ 
rant and superstitious people believe in it,—in 
truth, it is a part of their religion. On the first o 
November, 1875, Florencia went to the cemetery 
with all the other people from her neighborhoo » 
for a great crowd had collected there. W > c 
walking through the cemetery, she saw her fn el J ’ 
the missionary, addressing a little band 0 1S 
people, and she stopped to listen to him. He was 
telling them that the dead needed no offerings 0 
meats and drinks, and that Christians did not 0 0 
such customs. It may not have been wise or gen 
erous in him to talk against their custom ft* 
that particular time, when the people were roll 
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ing it as a solemn rite ; but he was sincere, and his 
spirit was friendly, and his aim was to enlighten his 
hearers. The crowd resented, however, and even 
as he spoke a man near by threw a stone at him, 



MEXICAN STONE HUT. 

which wounded him. Then others laughed, and 
some bad men shouted, “ Kill him ! kill him ! ”— 
and others threw more stones, till he was beaten 
down to the ground, wounded and bleeding. Five 
times the poor man arose, and as often was beaten 


down again. Just then, Florencia saw a man hold¬ 
ing a large flat stone, running to throw it upon the 
missionary’s head, which, had it struck him, would 
really have killed him. 

Poor little girl! Her eyes filled with tears. She 
saw her good friend being stoned to death, and in 
a moment she rushed through the mad crowd and 
threw herself down upon the suffering, bleeding 
man, covering his head with her arms; the big 
stones intended for him fell upon her and wounded 
her, but she clung courageously to her friend and 
shielded him, unmindful of her own danger, and 
caring only to save his life. In vain did they try to 
pull her away; she held on with all her strength, 
and cried for help. In a few moments help came; 
for the gens d'amies drove the assailants away, 
and took the missionary and little Florencia, both 
bleeding and sore, to the house of friends, where 
they were carefully nursed. But for this noble act 
of self-sacrifice, the man would have been killed. 
The bravery of this little peasant girl alone saved 
him. She sympathized with his suffering, and 
dared to help him at the risk of her own life. 
Noble impulses of the heart do not always attend 
on fine faces and gentle living. Many a girl would 
have run, screaming with fright, from such a scene 
as that in the cemetery of Guantla-Morelos. But 
such bravery in a child gives promise of greater 
things when she becomes a woman ; and in the 
noble Florencia we look for a kind-hearted, gener¬ 
ous, self-sacrificing woman, who, under proper 
influences, will do great good among her country- 
people. She is now only fourteen, and is being 
educated in a Protestant school in Mexico, away 
from her wild home, and is growing daily in favor 
with her teachers. 


MARCH. 

By M. M. H. Conway. 


Ah, surly March ! you Ve come again, 

With sleet and snow, and hail and rain ; 

Cold earth beneath, dark sky above you, 

What have you, pray, to make us love you ? 
No month is half so rough as you, 

December winds less harshly blew; 

What churlish ways ! what storm-tossed tresses! 
Your presence every one distresses ! 

Haste, haste away 1 We longing wait 
To greet fair April at our gate. 

Cold earth beneath, dark sky above you, 
Surely you Ve naught to make us love you ! 


“Ah, see these blossoms! ” he replied, 
Tossing his hail-tom cloak aside,— 

Though other months have flowers a-many, 
Say, are not mine as fair as any ? 

See, peeping from each dusky fold, 

The crocus with its cup of gold; 

Violets, snowdrops white and stilly, 

Sweeter than any summer lily; 

And underneath the old oak-leaves 
Her fragrant wreath the arbutus weaves,— 
Whatever sky may be above me, 

Surely for these all hearts will love me ! ” 
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THE STARS IN MARCH. 


By Richard A. Proctor. 


Ursa Major is now swinging round toward the 
highest part of his course above the pole. It is his 
forepaw that you see, marked by the letters ft k, 
and i , very nearly above the pole; while a and jd 
are the “ pointers” whose motion has been already 
described. 

The Little Bear is nearly in a horizontal position, 
and, according to my promise last month, 1 proceed 
to give a short account of this small but most inter¬ 
esting constellation. I do not think that the Little 
Bear, like the larger one, was so named because of 
any imagined resemblance to a bear. The original 
constellation of the Great Bear was much older 
than the Little Bear, and so many different nations 
agreed in comparing the group to a bear, that there 



THE LITTLE BEAR. 


must have been a real resemblance to that animal 
in the constellation as first figured. Later, when 
star-maps came to be arranged by astronomers 
who had never seen bears, they supposed the three 
bright stars forming the handle of the Dipper to 
represent the tail of the bear, though the bear is 
not a long-tailed animal. They thus set three stars 
for the bear’s tail, and the quadrangle of stars form¬ 
ing the dipper itself for the bear’s body. This 
done, it was natural enough that, seeing in the 
group of stars now forming the Little Bear the 
three stars a, c 5 , and e on one side, and the quad¬ 
rangle formed by the stars C, v y ft and y on the 
other, they should call this group the Little Bear, 
assigning the three stars to his tail and the quad¬ 
rangle to his body. Thus did the constellation of 
the Little Bear probably take its rise. It was not 
formed by fanciful folks in the childhood of the 
world, but by astronomers. Yet it must not be 
imagined that the constellation is a modern one. 
It not only belongs to old Ptolemy’s list, but is 
mentioned by Aratus, who borrowed his astronomy 
from Eudoxus, who “flourished” (as the school¬ 


books call it) about 360 years before the Christian 
era. It is said that Thales formed the constella¬ 
tion, in which case it must have reached the re¬ 
spectable age of about 2500 years. It is usually 
pictured as shown in Fig. 1, and a very remarkable 
animal it is. 

But if the Little Bear is not a very fine animat, it 
is a most useful constellation. From the time when 
the Phoenicians were as celebrated merchant sea¬ 
men as the Venetians afterward became, and as the 
English-speaking nations now are, this star-group 
has been the cynosure of every sailor’s regard. In 
fact, the word “cynosure” was originally a name 
given either to the whole of this constellation or to 
a part of it. Cynosure has become quite a poetical 
expression in our time, but it means literally “ the 
dog’s tail; ” and either the curved row of stars a, < 5 , 
e, C, and /? was compared to a dog’s tail, or else the 
curved row of stars 4, 5, ft an ^ )'• ^ incline, or 

my own part, to think these last formed the true 
cynosure—for this reason simply, that when the 
constellation was first formed these stars were 
nearer the pole than was our present pole-star. 
Even in the time of Ptolemy, the star 0 was nearer 
the pole than a, and was called in consequence by 
the agreeable name Al-Kaukab-al-shemali, w ic 
signifies “ the northern star.” (For the reason why 
the fixed stars thus changed in position with regar 
to the pole of the heavens, I must refer you to 
books on astronomy, and perhaps to a later paper. 

I only note here that the star-sphere remains Uie 
same all the time ; but the earth, which is whirling 
on its axis like a mighty top, is s\so reeling like 
top, and just as the axis of a top is swayed n 
east now r west, now north now south, so ° es 
axis of the earth vary in position as she reels, 
may add that the reeling motion is somewha 
slower than the whirling motion. The earth 
once on her axis in a day, but she only reels roun 

once in 25,868 years.) . 

Admiral Smyth gives some interesting P . 
lars about the two stars fl and y, called the g 
ian? of the pole.” “Recorde tells us, be says, 
“ in the ‘ Castle of Knowledge,’ nearly thre 
dred years ago, that navigators used twoj^ ^ 
in Ursa—‘ which many do call the ’ jsh 
others do name the Guardas, after ^ 

tonge.’ Richard Eden, in 1584, P u ^ 
‘Arte of Navigation,’ and therein ^ ons 

the ‘ starres,’ among which 
for the two called the guards, in the • 
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‘home,’ as the figure was called.” (The pole-star 
would mark the small end of the home.) “ In the 
‘Safeguard of Saylers’ (1619) are detailed rules for 
finding the hour of the night by the ‘guardes.’” 
“How often,” says Hervey in his “Meditations,” 
“ have these stars beamed bright intelligence on the 
sailor and conducted the keel to its destined haven! ” 
The constellation Cepheus is now about to pass 
below the pole. The royal father of Andromeda is 
presented in a somewhat unkingly attitude at pres¬ 
ent—standing, to wit, upon his royal head. In any 
case, the constellation is not very like a crowned 
king. The stars C, e, and 6 form his head. (A 
London cockney might find an aid to the memory 
by noting that these letters z> e , and d spell, after 


a remarkable change has taken place since last 
month. Orion has passed over toward the south¬ 
west, whither the Greater Dog is following him; 
and where Orion stood in full glory last month, 
there is now a singularly barren region. Not only 
are no stars of the first four magnitudes visible be¬ 
tween Hydra and the Milky Way, but over a large 
portion of this space there is not a single star 
visible to the naked eye; insomuch that an ingeni¬ 
ous Frenchman named M. Rabache was led to 
suppose that there is here a monstrous dark body 
millions of times larger than the sun, and hiding 
from view stars which really lie in this direction. 
He even went so far as to assert that when the sky 
was very clear he had discerned the circular outline 



THE CONSTELLATION OF THE GREAT SHIP. 


a sort, “ ’iz ’ed; ” but I think young folks in 
America can hardly imagine the utter demorali¬ 
zation of cockney aspirates.) The constellation 
Cepheus was probably simply fitted in, that the 
history of the sacrifice and rescue of Andromeda 
might be complete; we have Cepheus and Cas¬ 
siopeia, her father and mother, on one side, and, 
as will be seen later, Andromeda herself, and her 
rescuer, Perseus, on the other. But of all the 
figures, Cassiopeia alone seems suggested by the 
stars themselves; or rather a chair is suggested, 
and imagination readily suggested a lady seated 
therein. Why Cassiopeia rather than any other 
lady from Eve downward, is not apparent. 

Turning to the southern heavens, we find that 


of this great body,*—the center, he said, round 
which all the stars are traveling. But unfortunately 
for our faith in this little story, the telescope shows 
multitudes of small stars scattered over the whole 
of this region. 

The constellation Argo, or the Great Ship, now 
occupies the region immediately above the southern 
horizon. This constellation is not at all well seen 
in England, or even (as you can see from the way 
in which the horizon line of the latitude of Phila¬ 
delphia divides it) in the greater part of the United 
States. Only when the latitude of New Orleans is 
approached, does the keel of the ship, and the 
bright star Canopus in the rudder (or guiding oar), 
show out well above the horizon. But, to say the 


* I heard of a similar case not a hundred miles from Louisville. A philosopher whose theories required that a planet should 
closer to the sun than Mercury, and who had somehow calculated that such a planet supposed to have been seen by a Frenchman named 
Lescarbault in March, 1859, would pass across the sun's face in a certain September, succeeded in seeing it there. Subsequent calculation 
showed, unfortunately, that the planet, if it exists at all, would indeed have then lain in the same direction as the sun, but beyon im, 
not on this side of him ! An old proverb says that certain persons should have good memories; it is at least equally true that one w o 
proposes to invent an observation should be a correct computer. 
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been broken on a ridge of rocks, than as she was 
formerly described, “the stern half of a vessel 
drawn poop foremost into harbor.” I have drawn 
her in Fig. 2 as she was placed three thousand years 
ago. You have only to tilt the picture sideways a 
little, until Sirius on the dog’s nose is above Cano- 


I think, to the stem of Argo. In f * ct ' 
form the well-marked outline o 0 ' „ is a 

fashioned lofty poops. The Do ^’ b jL jwyiaiic- 
well-placed little constellation , u . nnS *a alto* 
ing just behind the stern of Argo 
gether incongruous element in the p 


t ru th, this fine celestial ship nowhere presents in 
these days the ship-shape appearance which it had 
some three thousand years ago. The same cause 
which has shifted the position of the poles of the 
heavens, has tilted Argo up by the stern, until she 
resembles rather one half of a vessel which has 


pus, to place the constellation as it now appears 
above the southern horizon. I believe that in 
reality the old constellation, besides being better 
placed, was much larger than the present. The 
fine group of clustering stars now covering the 
Dove and the hind-quarters of the Dog, belonged, 
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The constellation Argo is divided. We have 
Puppis, the poop or stern; Malus, the mast; Vela, 
the sails; and Carina, the keel. Not to confuse 
the map with many lines, I have not shown the 
limits of these parts. In fact, they can only be 
properly shown in a regular star-atlas. (In Map V. 


C Argus, but the stars close by marked k x and n i, 
would be called k Puppis and n Puppis, and so on. 

The part of the Milky Way occupied by Argo is 
remarkable for its singularly complex shape. It is 
well to notice how incorrect is the ordinary descrip¬ 
tion of the Milky Way as a zone of cloudy star- 



of my pocket-atlas for schools these subdivisions 
are shown.) Only it is to be noticed that while the 
Greek letters refer to the whole ship, the italic and 
Roman letters refer to the various parts. Thus 
the stars marked /> and C (on the summit of the 
stem) would be called respectively v Argus and 

Vol. IV.—23. 


light circling the entire heavens. Here you see it 
spreading out into a great fan-shaped expansion, 
separated from a somewhat similar one by a wide 
dark space. 

Above the equator, two zodiacal constellations 
are seen,—the fine constellation Gemini, or the 
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Twins, and the poor one Cancer, or the Crab. 
Cancer used to be the sign in which the sun attained 
his greatest elevation in summer, or rather it was 
as he entered this sign that he was at his highest. 
But you see from the map that all the way through 
the part of Gemini shown, and onward through 
Cancer, the sun’s course is downhill,—or, in other 
words, it is after midsummer that he traverses these 
constellations. The sign k marks the beginning 
of the zodiacal sign of the Lion. 

The constellation Gemini no doubt derived its 
name from the two bright stars, nearly equal in 
luster, Castor and Pollux. Of these, Castor was 
formerly the brighter, but now Pollux is brighter, 
nearly in the proportion of four to three. Formerly 
this star-group was represented by a pair of kids; 
but the Greeks substituted twin-children with their 
feet resting on the Milky Way. The Arabian 
astronomers, in their turn, changed the twins to 
peacocks ; and the astronomers of the middle ages 
pictured the twins as two winged angels. It would 
be difficult to say whether the group reminds one 
more (or less) of kids, or twins, or peacocks, or 
angels. 

Gemini is said by astrologers to be the sign 
specially ruling over London, though why this 
should be so they do not tell us. We can under¬ 
stand why sailors should regard the sign as pro¬ 
pitious to them, for when the sun is in Gemini the 
seas are usually calm,—at least summer is more 
pleasant for sailors than winter. You will remem¬ 


ber that the ship in which Paul sailed from Malta 
had for its sign the twin brothers, Castor and 
Pollux. 

As the Twins pass over toward the west, hour by 
hour, or night by night at the same hour, they 
come into the position described by Tennyson, 
where he sings of 

“a time of year 

When the face of night is fair* on the dewy downs. 

And the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion’s grave low down in the west” 

Cancer is a very poor constellation to the eye, 
but full of interest to the telescopist. Even with a 
very small telescope, the little cluster called Prae- 
sepe, or the Bee-hive, is found to be full of stars. 
Galileo, whose best telescope was but a poor one, 
counted thirty-eight stars in this cluster, which to 
the naked eye looks like a mere fleck of faintly 
luminous cloud. 

The weather-wise of old times regarded Prae- 
sepe with peculiar interest. When it was clearly 
visible they expected fine dry weather, while its 
gradual disappearance as the air thickened with 
moisture was regarded as a sign of approaching 
rain. On the whole^however, I think the Weather 
Probabilities more trustworthy than this and similar 
prognostics. 

Next month, Hydra, the Sea-serpent, will have 
come fairly above the southern horizon, and will 
deservedly claim our attention. 


* This description is truer for European than for American nights, for the pleasant nights of spring come later in America than with us. 
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PATTIKIN’S HOUSE. 


By Joy Allison. 


Chapter IV. 

MAKING CANDY. 

The minister said : “ Now for the molasses can¬ 
dy. Bring the jug,—Seth, Sammy, Sandy,—some 
of you ! ” 

The jug was brought with alacrity, and a full 
quart of molasses poured into the skillet. 

Thirza and Tilda had the dishes to wash, and 
they wished very much that they were done, so 
they could sit round the stove with the rest, and 
watch the boiling of the molasses; and Tiny-toes 
had to rock the cradle, but only for a little while, 
till her mother was ready to sit down to her sewing, 
and then she would jog it with her foot. 

“Let’s never mind to wash the big pudding- 
dish,” whispered Tilda to Thirza. “ It’s heavy 
and hateful to do, and we can push it under the 
sink-board and let it be till morning.” 

“ I wont be a shirk,” said Thirza. “ Besides, it 
may be wanted for the candy.” 

Then Tilda was ashamed, and her cheeks grew 
hot, because she had been willing to be a shirk; 
and she wiped the heavy dish in silence, and put it 
away. 

The molasses had but just begun to boil when 
the last dish-towel was rinsed and hung up, and 
the neatly wiped sink closed for the night. 

‘ Better butter the dish before you sit down, 
girls,” said their father. “ Then it will be all ready 
when we want to pour out the candy.” 
tk What dish shall you want ? ” asked Thirza. 

The large pudding-dish,” said the mother; 
and Tilda’s cheeks got hot again. They had a way 
of reddening at the slightest provocation. She was 
glad now that the dish had not been pushed under 
the sink-board. When it was well buttered, they 
sat down with the rest, to watch the boiling of the 
molasses. 

How shall you know when it is done, when 
you have n’t any snow to try it on ? ” asked Thirza. 

^ Oh, I can tell! ” said the minister. 

“ How ? ” persisted Pattikin. 

“ B y experience,” said her father. 

The big word daunted Patty for a minute, and 
she pondered what it might mean. 

“ Does anybody have any ’cept ministers ? ” she 
asked by and by. 

“ Any what, Pattikin ? ” 

“ Sperence,” said Patty, gravely. 

Ha, ha, ha ! ” laughed the minister. “ Why, 


yes, child ! Experience is what we learn by trying. 
I have learned by trying, so that I can tell pretty 
well when the candy is done.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Pattikin. 

By and by, the candy bubbled clear up to the 
top of the skillet, and the minister had to take it 
off the fire and hold it up, and let it cool a little, 
or it would have boiled over. 

“ I guess it’s ’most done. Get a saucer and a 
spoon, Sandy, and we will try it,” said he. 

It was tasted, and worked with the spoon, and 
the children all judged it done; but their father 
said, “ No, it needs another ten minutes.” 

At last, he took it off and tried it again, and 
tasted it, and whopped it over and over with the 
spoon, and said, “ Done ! ” 

Then he took it to the table, where the pudding- 
dish stood ready, and poured it out,—-the children 
clustering about like bees to watch every move¬ 
ment. 

“ Will it take long to cool ? ” asked Pattikin. 

“ Very long, if we stand by and watch it. That 
is, it will seem very long. We will set it by the 
open window in my study, and then come back 
here and each tell a story, and by the time we get 
round the circle it will be cool.” 

“ Well, you begin,” said Pattikin, who liked her 
father’s stories. 

“ No, we will let the youngest begin, and go on 
up to the oldest.” 

“ I can’t think of any,” said Pattikin. 

“Tell something. It needn’t be very long,” 
said her father. 

“Once, last winter,” began Patty, “you let me 
go to the post-office. It was a pretty cold day, and 
before I got there I wished I had n’t started. But, 
coming home, I came acrost a sleigh, and the man 
stopped his horse and said, ‘ Hop in, little girl. 
You can ride home just as well as not.’ So I 
hopped in, pretty glad. And he said, ‘ You are 
the minister’s little one, aint you?’ I don't know 
how he knew, for I did n’t know him; but I said, 

4 Yes, sir.’ Then he said, ‘It must take a lot o’ 
fodder to keep such a flock of boys and girls as 
there is at your house.’ I said, ‘We don’t eat 
fodder—we eat bread; ’ and he laughed. And 
then, in a minute, we stopped at the door; and he 
pulled out a codfish from under the buffalo, and 
said, ‘You give that to your pa, if he wants it; 
and if he don’t want it, you can have it to slide 
down hill 00.’ And I hoped awf’ly that you 
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would n’t want it, ’cause it would ’a’ been just big 
enough for me to slide on; but you said, ^ ‘ Of 
course, and much obliged to him,’—and that’s all 
I can tell.” 

“ And so you lost your slide ? ” said her father, 
laughing. “ Well, Sandy, it’s your turn now.” 

“ There did n’t nothing ever happened to me,” 
said Sandy. 

“Tell how you planted the chenangoes last 
spring,” suggested Seth. 

“ Half a peck in a hill, and then went off 
a-fishin’,” said Sandy. 

“ Ho ! that aint the way to tell it! ” said Patti- 
kin. “ Can’t you make a story of it ? ” 

“ We shall have to let Sandy go, and give him 
up as an incorrigible,” said the minister. We 
might as well try to get a story out of the old 
gobbler as out of him. Tilda, you can tell one.” 

“ When I was a little girl,” said Tilda- 

“ What are you now ? ” asked Samuel, mischiev¬ 
ously. 

“ Hush, Sammy ! You must n’t interrupt,” said 
his mother. 

Tilda began again. 

“ Last summer, Mr. Iturbide’s folks had com¬ 
pany ; and it was Mehitable’s cousin from Eoston, 
and her name was Ida Ella Fonsa Iturbide. I 
thought that was a very fine name. Well, one 
day, mother let me go over to see Hitty and Ida. 
I carried my rag-baby, and Hitty had hers; but 
Ida had a real doll, with red cheeks and curly hair, 
and she made fun of ours, and said they had n’t 


was n’t done every day by the minister’s children. 
One pair of hands after another was presented for 
inspection, approved, and, after being buttered, 
received a portion of the candy to pull. 

And such glee as there was, as they walked.the 
kitchen, working the candy. The minister’s did n’t 
stick a bit., and such handsome yellow strands as 
he would draw out! But the rest did not succeed 
so well. 

“ Mine gets all stucked on to my fingers,” said 
Pattikin. 

“ Keep farther from the fire, and put on more 
butter,” said her father. 

Pattikin kept out in the corner after that. She 
worked like a little hero, but the more she worked 
the worse it would stick. At last, the minister 
heard a sound like a little sob, and looking round, 
there was Patty in the farthest and darkest corner 
of the room, with her face toward the wall, her ten 
little fingers stuck together by a hopelessly dark, 
dauby-looking mass, and her tears falling nght 
down on it. 

“ The hateful stuff! 1 did n’t think it would 
acted so ! ” said she, when her father came to her. 

“ Why, Pattikin ! Come out here and let me 
clean you up. You shall have some of mine to 
eat, and yours can go to the piggy. Of course 
he ’ll want some,” said the minister. ^ 

“ I ’ll do it, father, if you ’ll finish mine,” said 
Sandy. “ It don’t do so well in my hands as it 

does in yours.” . 

So Sandy took a knife and carefully released n 

J . . i_J .Lnm arm 


and she made tun ot ours, ana saia tney naa m --- ' . 

any noses, and all such things. We did n’t like it, little sister’s fingers, and then washed tn 
Hitty and I, though we did n’t say much, because wiped away her tears, and by that time 

Ida was a city girl, and Hitty’s company. By and was worked enough. 

Thirza brought the molding-board, and then me 
father twisted out the sticks, while Seth cu 
off and laid them straight on the board to g 

^Another knife-handle came off to-day,” said 
the mother. 

“ Another! Our supply must be getting short. 

said the minister. 

“ Only three left! ” said his wife. 

The minister drew a little breath throug 
lips as if he were about to whistle. But he di 

He said: „ 

“ I shall have to attend to that business. 

“ We all have to eat with knives that ^ av . 
their handles but Seth,” said Thirza, wi 


by we went out into the barn, and we laid our 
babies down on a little bed that we made in the 
hay. When we came back for them, Prince (the 
puppy, you know) was lying beside them, and he 
had chewed up one of Ida’s dolly’s arms, and the 
sawdust was all coming out; and he had licked 
some of the paint off its face too. You never saw 
such a mad girl as Ida was. She wanted to whip 
Prince with a big stick, but we would n’t let her. 
The school-mistress covered the arm over new, 
and painted the dolly’s cheek. Only it did n’t look 
so nice as it did before. And that’s all. ” 

Here the minister got up and went to look at the 
candy. 

“ As true as I live, it’s cool already ! ” said he. 
“We shall have to hear the rest of the stories 
another time.” 

“ Shall we all have some to pull?” asked Tilda. 

“ Every one that can show a clean pair of 
hands.” 

The wash-bowl and the soap and the towels were 
in great demand then, and such faithful scrubbing 


1 “ They would n’t have come off so soon 
had been more careful about putting em 
water,” said her mother. here 

“ Bring out all the broken pewter spoo 
e. I ’ll see what I can do,” said her fether. 


are. 

Thirza found six. 
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“ Now that old teapot with the bottom melted,” 
said he. 

Then he opened the front doors of the stove. 
There was a splendid bed of glowing coals, and he 
put a part of his old pewter into the fire-shovel 
and set it on the coals to melt. Then he got the 
handleless knives and wound some strong, thick, 
brown paper into a little smooth, straight, hollow 


And three more verses. Only Pattikin did n’t sing 
after the first verse, because she fell to wondering 
who “Mary Turn” was, and what she had done 
that was so bad. She was thinking so earnestly 
that she nearly forgot to kneel down at prayers. 

May be you ’ll think they went to bed without a 
taste of that candy. No, indeed ! They had been 
eating it all along, as they worked it and as it was 



SANDY TO THE RESCUE ! 


handle, and tied it on. He had sprinkled some 
fine powder all over the bit of iron to which the 
handle had been fastened. Then, when the lead 
was melted in the shovel, he very carefully poured 
the hollow paper full, and set it aside to cool. To 
keep it in an upright position, he stuck it in a 
crack in the floor of the back kitchen. 

“Now, when that gets hard, we’ll take off the 
paper and see if it is worth while to try another,” 
said he. 

“It's been time the youngest ones were abed 
this hour,” said the mother. 

So they all sat around the fire and sang: 

“ Life is the time to serve the’Lord, 

The time to insure the great reward; 

And while the lamp holds out to bum, 

The vilest sinner may return." 


cut up, till they really did n’t care for another bit 
that night. Only I forgot to say so before. 

Chapter V. 

AUNT SARAH’S VISIT. 

In the morning, the knife was taken out of the 
crack in the back-room floor, and the brown paper 
taken off, and there appeared a beautifully round, 
smooth handle, as white and shining as silver. It 
was a little heavy, to be sure, but on the whole the 
minister was so well pleased with the success of his 
experiment, that he put on the other six that day, 
before he started for the Association, and left them 
in the crack to cool while he was gone, or till they 
should be wanted. 

“ Will hot water hurt these ? ” asked Thirza one 
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day, while they were yet a new thing, examining 
them with great satisfaction. 

“ Never a bit! ” said the minister; and then 
remembering his dignity, “ Not at all, my dear. 
Those are good, I think, for the next fifty years.” 

I must pass by the digging of the potatoes,— 
though, you may be sure, they made something 
interesting of the job; and the stone-picking, and 
the corn-husking. 

I think the next thing that happened out of the 
ordinary course of events was Aunt Sarah’s visit. 
She came about Thanksgiving time. The first 
snow came that same afternoon, and the big jellow 
stage-coach, the veiled and fur-clad passengers, 
were all seen through a mist of fine feathery flakes. 
Aunt Sarah had to alight into the soft fleece, but 
three or four brooms were quickly engaged sweep¬ 
ing a broad path for her to walk to the house. 

They almost forgot their joy at the coming of 
the snow for an hour after her arrival. But they 
soon were tired of sitting quietly and watching the 
new-comer, and she was too cold and numb, after 
her long ride, to talk much ; so they presently stole 
out, one by one, to revel again in the new delight. 
They held up their hands to catch the falling flakes. 
They made unnecessary paths in all directions, 
which were filled up in an hour. They pelted one 
another with snow-balls, and even began a snow 
man, which they had to leave at the knees, because 
supper was ready. 

After supper, they got off shoes and stockings, 
as they always did, unless it was very cold indeed, 
and their mother forbade it; and a whispering 
began at Tilda, and passed round the circle to all 
but Pattikin (who was in Aunt Sarah’s lap) and the 
baby in his cradle, and shortly after they were all 
missing, and down the hill they went, their white 
feet flying through the whiter, softer snow, ankle 
deep already, and their gleeful shouts rousing Mrs. 
Vesta from her first snooze, and causing her to 
wonder what had got into the little Joneses now. 


Seth being thus encouraged by his father, and 
assisted also by the importunities of Sammy, 
Simon, and Sandy, prevailed upon his aunt to 
give a promise. 

But they had to wait a good while. One light, 
soft snow fell after another. There was plenty of 
breaking roads, shoveling paths, and merry sleigh¬ 
riding to school,- but the wind would not make 
drifts, nor would the sun melt the snow enough to 
allow the formation of a crust. They made the 
path from the front door to the road broad and 
smooth, and did some sliding down the slope. But 
this was not their sliding-place. 

Over west of the frog-pond was a long, not too 
steep slope. Then a short, level stretch, and then 
an abrupt fall of the land as in a terrace, and this 
brought them to the edge of the pond. The im¬ 
petus of that last leap sent them clear across the 
ice to the farther side. With such a glorious place 
as this, no wonder they looked scornfully upon the 
gentle declivity in front of the house. There was 
one thing, however, which redeemed it, and gave 
it some zest. This was the fact that the least in¬ 
advertence in steering down that narrow path 
brought them up in a snow bed at once. 

As the time of Aunt Sarah’s visit was drawing to 
a close, the boys concluded it must be the slope or 
nothing ; and she being more willing to take the 
risk of being plunged into the snow here, than to 
face the dangers of the “ flying leap,” favored the 
idea of taking her ride at once. She had insisted 
that it should come off in the evening. She “ was 
not going to make a spectacle of herself by broad 

daylight.” , 

So, one moonlight night, they led Aunt Sara 
out for her promised slide. She looked at t e 
long, narrow, frail-looking structure they ca 
“ the sled,” and said : , 

“You go down once first, while I stand here an 
watch you. Two or three of you pile on at once. 
I want to be sure the thing wont break own 


Aunt Sarah was horrified when they came back 
into the kitchen, two minutes after, rosy and pant¬ 
ing, and huddling about the fire to dry their glow¬ 
ing feet. She had been living in the city, where 
the children were like flowers grown in a hot¬ 
house, and she had no idea of such sturdy “ olive- 
plants.” But their mother took it very quietly, for 
she was used to their pranks and never needlessly 
frightened. 

“You will slide down-hill on my sled some day, 
Aunt Sarah, wont you—when there is snow enough 
for good sliding ? ” asked Seth. 

“I? Why, it’s been twenty years since I’ve 
been out sliding down-hill! ” said Aunt Sarah. 

“ So much the more reason why you should 
do it now, then ! ” said the minister. 


ider me.” 

“Why, Aunt Sarah! It’s as strong as ir 
r e ’ve all of us been on it at once!” said beta. 
Well, come on then, boys. Let’s go down once, 
id let aunty see if it is n’t fine fun.’ 

They were ready,—more than “two or three 
iem,— and in a minute the sled was loaded 
ent gliding swiftly down the slope, an a 
:ross the road, where the load resolved itself» 
iparate youngsters, who came trooping ac 

ind the sled. v c flr ah 

There was no excuse for delay, s ° A , u t . tas 
>ok her place, behind Seth, on the sle • J 
ley were starting off, the minister himse 
“ Now steer carefully, Seth ! Remem r, y 
uoinoMp frpitrlit on board.” said he* 
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“ Yes, sir ! ” replied Seth, and they went down. 
Smoothly, gracefully, not too swiftly, they glided 
on till they reached the place where the sled had 
stopped before; and Aunt Sarah, pleased to find 
herself right side up and in good order, walked 
smilingly back up the hill. 

“ I believe I ’ll try it myself,” said the minister. 
“ Sarah, we used to slide down-hill together,— 
suppose we try it now.” 

She had gained so much confidence by her first 
success, that she made little objection to trying 
again, especially with her brother. Doubtless, if 
Seth could steer so well, his father could do still 
better. So the robes were tucked up again, and 
off they went. 

But somehow—not even the minister knew how 
—the sled slewed to one side, and instantly they 
found themselves floundering in deep snow outside 
the path. There was a great shout of laughter 
from the irreverent youngsters at the top of the hill. 

“Did you do that on purpose, John ?” the vic¬ 
tim asked reproachfully, as she got up and shook 
her garments and stamped off the snow. 

“ No, really, Sarah ! ” said the minister, laugh¬ 
ing, but mortified. “ It takes more practice than 
I supposed to steer a sled like this down such a 
narrow path.” 

Aunt Sarah would go in then. She had had 
enough of sliding, she said,—should n’t get over 
the twist her neck got for a week, she dared say. 
So she and her brother went in, and the children 
stayed to have their good time out. 

She went away two days after—back to her city 
home. She could n’t stay any longer, because it 
was almost Christmas, and Uncle Ralph’s family, 
where she made her home, made much account 
of Christmas. The minister’s family did not. It 


had not yet become the fashion up among the 
New England hills; and they were in no hurry to 
introduce it, because where the families were very 
large it might be doubtful whether old Santa Claus 
could fill all the stockings. They were thankful, 
for their part, to be able to furnish the stockings 
themselves at present. 

They had a fire in the best room the afternoon 
before Aunt Sarah went. The minister’s wife had 
made a plum-cake, and they got out the strawberry 
preserves, and made a grand supper in her honor, 
with the best dishes and all. Nobody was there 
but the home circle, of course, but that was “a 
party ” any time and all the time. And it pleased 
Aunt Sarah better than if they could have had a 
grand ball. 

After it was over, they all went back to the best 
room, and sat round the fire, talking, except the 
girls, who staid in the kitchen to wash the dishes. 

Tilda and Pattikin almost quarreled over a bit of 
cake that had been left on the table. Their judg¬ 
ment in discerning a hair-breadth of difference in 
the size of the two pieces into which they had cut 
it was really surprising; and when it was settled 
between them at last, it dawned upon their greedy 
little minds that Thirza ought also to have a share 
in the leavings. 

“ Here ! we’ve left none for Thirza ! We must 
each give her a piece of ours! ” said Tilda, pre¬ 
paring to divide hers. 

“ I don’t want any cake that’s had to be fought 
about,” said Thirza, scornfully. 

Tilda’s cheeks grew hot, and her cake seemed 
to choke her; but Pattikin coolly swallowed hers, 
and then retreated to the parlor, as if her share of 
the clearing-up was done. And I suppose it was, 
for she was such a little girl. 


(To be continued.) 


POOR KATY DELAY. 

By Maria W. Jones. 


With cheeks like pink roses abloom in May, 

And eyes like the stars, so sparkling were 
they ! 

With breath like sweet clover, or new-mown 
hay, 

Ah ! pretty and sweet was Katy Delay. 

And good and wise we should find her this 
day, 

Had it not been for a very bad way 

She had, whenever her mother would say, 

“ Come, Katy, and learn! ” of crying, “I’ll stay 


Just five minutes more ! ” or “ Dear mother, pray 
Wait till to-morrow,—I want so to play ! ” 

Now she is old and wrinkled and gray. 

And knows no more than they do at Cathay,— 
Foolish and old, and never a ray 
Of comfort for her who once was so gay; 

And all because she would have her own way. 
Somehow or other, ’t is always to-day; 

She never has found, I’ll venture to say, 

Any to-morrow. Poor Katy Delay! 
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“MISS MUFFETT” SERIES—No. VII. 



Little Tradja of Norway, There came a big badger, 

She sat in the door-way, And little Miss Tradja 

Eating her reindeer broth ; Soon carried her meal further nort . 


THE SICK FROG. 


Have you ever seen a green frog which was fed on nothing but pennies. 
Marie had one. It was made of iron, and painted green, with large b acr 
eyes, and it was to be used as a savings bank. It was a curious-lookin & 
frog, with its green speckled back ; and when Marie pressed her finge 
on its left foot, it opened its mouth wide. Then she dropped a penny 
the mouth, and let go of the foot. What do you think froggy d\d . e 
shut up his mouth, swallowed the pennies, and winked his two black ey 
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as if to say, “That’s good—give me another!” It was such fun to feed 
the frog and see him wink ! 

But one day poor froggy was sick. He would not eat nor roll his eyes. 
Marie did n’t know what to do. She shook him till he must have been 
dizzy. She turned him upside down, she pounded him, but it was all 
of no avail,—froggy would not move his mouth or eyes. At last she took 
him to mamma. 

“ Mamma, dear, froggy will not eat any more ! ” 

“Too bad, indeed ! ” said mamma. “ Let me see what is the matter.” 

So she looked in the frog’s mouth, just as a doctor looks at little girls’ 
tongues when they are ill and cannot eat. 

“ Why, what is this I see ? ” said mamma. “ Bring me my scissors.” 

Marie brought the long shears, and mamma thrust them into the frog’s 
mouth, and soon brought out a piece of slate pencil. 

“ Why, no wonder poor froggy was sick ! Now, don’t ever put any¬ 
thing in his mouth, my little girl, except pennies, and he will be all right.” 



Just then the frog gave a wink with both eyes, as he always did when 
he was well, and little Marie was happy. 

“ Oh, you good frog! ” said she. “ Now you shall have a real nice 
dinner,” and she dropped a silver ten-cent piece into his mouth, which he 
quickly swallowed, seeming to say, by his winks, “ I’m all right now. 
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differently. And how strange he must feel—the 
great, heavy, floundering, flapping thing—in water 
so much lighter than he has been accustomed to, 
to say nothing of its want of flavor! Still he 
thrives, and gulps down his two bushels of live eels 
with great relish. Long may he prosper! 

Later.—By Telegraph .—Bad news! The great 
white whale is no more ! He has gone to still 
fresher waters. He died suddenly on January 27th, 
while the music was playing and crowds of unsus¬ 
pecting visitors were looking on, wondenng at his 
unusual liveliness. 

SCHOOL LUNCHEONS. 

Dear Jack : Will you allow me to say a few 
words to your young folks on the matter-of school 
luncheons ? (Yes, indeed, Jack will!) I have 
noticed that new scholars coming to the red school- 
house, usually, until they fall into the ways 0 
established pupils, bring for their noon luncheon 
cakes, pies, and even candies. One day a little girl 
actually brought a pop-corn ball, a whole box ot 
guava jelly and a pickle! Such things, you 11 
admit, form very improper nourishment for gr 
’ Idren to depend upon daily from 8 A. m. ui 
, and boys and girls cannot be too warmly 
’ . it vi,if in itc season. 


advised against' their use. Fruit in its season, 
apples and oranges at any time, good bread and 
butter, meat sandwiches—these always ar 
and wholesome. But it occurs to me that 'here 
may be many other things equally good, and tw 
the young people can help each other t 
out. Therefore, with this in view, and also in the 


How d ’ye do, my chicks ? 

Spring is close at hand, they say ; but, if so, she 4 P. M. 
has forgotten to bring her weather. May be it is 
to be sent after her by express—who knows ? 

Meantime, here is something that will interest 
you. 

CRYSTALLIZED HORSES. 

Real, live horses encrusted with crystal! Most ou ^ i nereiore, wiui m» . . •« 

of my children would think that could not be a pos- hope of partially ascertaining the extent ot tne 

sible thing, I suppose; but I have some boys and t0 w hich I have alluded, I have a request to m 
girls away off in British America, or even in Min- 0 f one an( j a p ; . 

nesota, or Iowa, or Dakota, who could tell you that will y 0U not, dear girls and boys, each « 
it is possible, for they have seen it. a letter telling me what you ordinarily ta e 

In these places, as in other cold countries, a sc h 0 ol for your noon feeding? Tell me ot 
horse when resting after a rapid drive in the frosty i unc heons you like best, and which you oftenes 
atmosphere will be found covered with ice-crystals. Don’t write out an ideal lunch, naming 

It is the moisture from his body and his breath things that you would have, if you could, w e 
which has frozen upon him, forming beautiful little your mos t enlightened state. Tell me wna y 
ice-crystals over his whole form. In this condition ac t ua lly take. If it be molasses candy and pi > 

he looks like an immense toy horse covered with sav so. If it be mince-pie and sausages, o r P 

sugar. _ j _tAil me frankly. Lonsw 

Who among you have seen this thing “with 
your own eyes ? ” 


A FRESH WATER WHALE. 



apples and crackers, tell me tranxiy. - 
yourself in the light of workers for the publi g 
and let the whole truth come out. it5 

A good Boston school lately took °f“^ er mor e 
annual catalogue to say that its' P“P a)1 ot her 
from want of nourishing food tha ] _j l0unj . 

matters combined that come 'n* 0 *® “5 for varied 
They add : “ It is of little use to arrange'or' ht , 

lessons, frequent change of position^sof 


YOU must know that as the white whale in the 
great New York Aquarium is at present the only 
captive whale on earth, he is, of course, a great 

pet, and always has the best of treatment. He has . . , . 

two bushels of live eels daily, and until the icy proper attitude, and pure air, n ne ^ 
winter interfered, he had his enormous tank kept undermined by inattention to tooa. sc hool-gi rIs 

constantly filled with frequent supplies of salt sea- Do you not see that it is ti q ser j ou s 

water. Of late, this has been so hard to obtain, and school-bovs to take the m _ _ rents, 

that he has had to depend on Croton. Yes, for 
many weeks this great sea-king has been living 
entirely on fresh water ! There’s a let-down for a 
respectable whale ! I suppose he considers himself 
in a very decided pickle, though it may strike us 


luanw — , 

* — - 


and school-boys to 

consideration ? Talk --— , . fortitude 

young friends, and beg them to m eringue s 

withstand you when you coax them 

and mince-pies ! h result of ** 

Who knows what may be the 
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“ movement,”—what dainty, excellent things may 
come into general adoption among you school- 
children; what sallow, blotched faces may be 
cleared up; what headaches may be driven away ; 
what rosy cheeks brought into bloom ; what school- 
triumphs may follow! All write , little and big ! 
Address, “ The Little Schoolma’am, care of Scrib¬ 
ner & Co., 743 Broadway, New York.” Write 
only on one side of the paper; give vour full name 
and address (“ confidentially,” if you prefer it), 
and, above all, let straightforward, simple fact¬ 
telling be the order of the day. 

Now, dear Jack, if the boys and girls respond to 
my request, I shall indeed be 

Your happy 

Little Schoolma’am. 


A REAL BABY-HOUSE. 

Talbot County, near Easton, M& 
IJear Jack-in-the-Pulpit: I am going to tell you about our 
baby-house, because it is built out-of-doors, and some of the dear 
, . School ma’am's giris may like to make one of the same kind. 
It is built of rough little pme-logs. It has pine-rushes on the 
roof to keep the rain out, for, you know, pine rushes shed water. 
Uur house is very dark inside, for it has no windows except a pane 
of glass in the door. The door is very narrow, and I have to go 
in sideways, as I am rather fat. We have a stove in our house; it 
isthe upper part of an old hall-stove, but it cooks very nicely on top. 
■There is no place to bake. We cook coffee, tea, chocolate, toast 
bread, stew taffy, and boil eggs there. Our stove is very warm, and 
it lights up the room nicely when there is a good fire in it We 
have also a little Cart and an old horse; her name is “Dolly.” She 
,s °*d, and has a swelled leg. Mother would not sell her to any 
one, but gave her to us, on condition that we would be very- kind and 
gentle to her. We haul rushes from the woods for the roof and for 
chinking up our house, and wood for our stove. We go out in our 
cart whenever we want to, for Dolly is very easy to catch, and 
k 18 m f 1 ? w ^ in g to help us. Alice puts her to. (Alice is my sister; 
she wul be eleven years old to-morrow.) We have not fixed the 
jloor of our house yet, but it is to be of boards, with pine rushes on 
top lor a carpet. I am fourteen and a half years old. I inclose a 



picture, which I drew myself. I hope it is good enough for you to 
now to my St. Nicholas cousins. The door of a new one ought to 
oe much largo-, so that escape would be easy in case of fire. But we 
are very careful.—Yours truly, Minnie. 


A SEED IN THE WOOL. 

A. LITTLE bird told me lately of a tiny flower 
which appeared, a few years ago, along the rail¬ 
roads in the Southern States. It suddenly and com¬ 
pletely carpeted the ground. 

The Little Schoolma’am says that it is called Acan- 
t “ os P ermum ,—she delights in using a large part 
of the alphabet in one word, you know. It is a 


South American plant; and how do you think it 
happened to be traveling by railroad ? 

The seeds are supposed to have been introduced 
by the wool imported from that country. 

If the products which were sent to the “Cen¬ 
tennial ” from all over the world, and from all parts 
of our own land, have scattered seeds in this way, 
what startling carpets may greet our eyes this 
spring 1 

CINDERELLA’S SLIPPER. 

Bangor, Me. 

Dear Jack: Of course you keep posted on the doings of the 
fairies. If any of the descendants of Cinderella’s fairy godmother 
are with you, will you please ask them about this paragraph, which I 
cut from a newspaper ? 

“ w as it really a glass slipper by means of which Cinderella tri¬ 
umphed over unnatural relatives and won the hand of the prince ? 
No, that is a philological blunder. The story of Cinderella was a 
tradition before it was put into print in the French of Charles Per- 
rault. In mediaeval French, the phonetic equivalent of verre (glass) 
was voire , a kind of variegated or spotted fur. The first man who 
turned the spoken into the written legend is answerable for the intro¬ 
duction of yerre instead of vaire, and hence for changing the slipper 
of the ancient story into the now universally accepted glass slipper. 
The verre is a manifest absurdity; the pretty Cinderella could not 
have danced in it. The fur slipper, on the contrary, has abundant 
excuse for its appearance. in the story, for was not the wearing of 
‘ fur and other pellctry ’ rigidly forbidden by the sumptuary laws to 
all but princes and princesses? ” 

Now, dear Jack, in behalf of my anxious little ones, I ask you—is 
this true? Yours truly, 

A Constant Reader’s Mamma. 

Dear me I This is sad news, indeed. But it 
might have been expected. The moment a man 
of inquiring mind gets hold of a fairy story or a 
legend, he plays the mischief with it. Now, dear 
mother of a constant reader, if you take Jack’s 
advice, you ’ll treat this so-called item of informa¬ 
tion as a base slander. Let it go. The children, 
don’t want anything more of that sort. The fel¬ 
low may pride himself as he pleases on being able 
to see, through a glass slipper,—but it’s no credit 
to him. Why, he ’ll be trying next to haul down 
Jack’s bean-stalk 1 He’d better look out 1 

THE OLDEST ORGAN IN THE COUNTRY. 

Dear Little Schoolma’am : In these wonderful Cententiial times, 
when people are eagerly bringing forth their ancestors’ treasures from 
trunks and attics, I am sure the children join in the prevailing interest, 
and would like to hear the history of the oldest organ in the country. 

Portsmouth, down by the sea-side in New Hampshire, is quite rich 
in antiquities, and one of the choicest relics—better to me than the 
old houses, or the old chairs or china—is the old organ in the Epis¬ 
copal chapel. We claim that it is the first organ ever brought to 
America. Many years ago, the facts concerning this organ were 
collected, and published in some musical journal, and an extract was 
cut from the paper, and pasted upon the organ. Though the 
print is yellow with varnish and time, yet in this way the organ is 
able to tell its own story : and this is, in substance, what it says: 

“The organ was built in England, was purchased by Thomas 
Brattle, Esq., and brought to America in 1713: and was set up in 
King’s Chapel.’’ 

You know what a prejudice existed, in the days of our forefathers, 
against organs. The record admits that the prejudice was not 
abated in favor of this instrument. Just think of its coining to us a 
stranger in a strange land, meeting no cordial reception, but treated 
to an imprisonment of seven months in the tower of the church! It 
was finally placed in the church, where it was used until the year 
1756. It was then sold to St. Paul Church in Newburyport, where 
it did active service for eighty years. Then, in 1836, Portsmouth 
became the home of the old organ; the price paid for it at the time 
of the last purchase was nearly $450. For one hundred and sixty- 
three years its pipes have sounded, and it has not yet wholly lost its 
sweetness or its usefulness,—not so old that it may not at times be 
heard accompanying the chants of the church. We like to feel that 
it has found its home, that.the pretty recess of the chapel where it 
now stands shall forever be its resting-place. L. B. G. 
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PANSY'S LOVERS. 

By a Little Girl. 

Spring-time. 

Pansy, little pansy, 

Wrapped in velvet hues, 
Pansy, little pansy, 

Bathed in morning dews ; 

Pansy, little pansy, 

I'm your lover true; 

I am gentle Spring-time, 

Come to welcome you. 

Summer. 

Pansy, little pansy, 

Art thou here, my sweet, 
Waiting for the lover 

Thou hast longed to meet? 

I am he, my darling, 

I am Summer gay; 

When I come, my sweetheart. 
Spring-time hastes away. 

A utumn. 

Pansy, litttle pansy. 

Dost thou not know me? 

1 am glorious Autumn, 

Tinting vine and tree. 

Pansy, little pansy. 

Grant me this one boon,— 
Stay with me, my darling, 
Winter's coming soon. 

Winter. 

Pansy, little pansy, 

Dost thou love us all? 

Then, my darling pansy, 
Answer Winters calL 

Pansy, little pansy, 

I 'm the flowers’ night,— 
I'll fold you in my arms, pet, 
Wrapped in mantles white. 


tennial flag, which we waved as we drove up to the hotel. Wecfid 
not stop at the hotel, but had a cottage. There are four beautAd 
cottages, with a green lawn and t***, 1 ®, mrs ,: was Mmed 

“ Myrtle," the others were " Ivy, ‘Oak, and Fem. .. 

The next morning we went to Pebble Beach, a little beach with a 
high bank on one side, and large rocks at each end, over whidi titf 
waves dash with a great booming sound and splash. The bach b 
covered with beautiful smooth pebbles, white, green, pink and other 
colors, all washed nice and clean by the waves; ^ c are ^>'^ 
tiful. There are a great many common pebbles, which nobody cares 

f °The fun is in hunting for and picking up the nice rou « d 
ones. Everybody squats down, or lies flat down on the boch, 
and has a little bottle, or box, or something to hold the pebbles, 
and they scratch over and dig holes m die pebbles to to 
prettiest ones. It looks very funny to see thirty or forty peop£. 
big and little, squatting or lying down, hunting for pebble, we 
children took off our shoes and stockings and ran down thebeach 
when a wave went out, and when a big roller came »“ w * 
back: we got caught sometimes, and got awful but did noi 
mind it a bit. The sun was very bright, and we all ? ol sun J““^ 1 
We went to the beach nearly every' day, and 
small bottles and boxes full of pebbles. Little ^alta pick jP PJJj 
bles like the rest, and brought home one of papa s socks full, 
papa empty the pebbles on a paper on the floor, and> he dow M ^ 
carpet and hunt for the pretty ones, and call it playing peb 

One day papa, mamma, aunt Mattie, Harry, Wallic. a® d myself, 
went in a > <Lriage to Camp Spaulding in the redw«£. 
lovely place; the trees grow very large and tell. 
against the end of one that had been sawed ofT, and ,t i«» 
than his head. There were a great many larger thanthat one m 
ground was covered with ferns, growing five and six t«t, , 
so high and strong we could hardly get through them. j* dowQ 
went up a little canon where a little stream of water me ow 
over the rocks, to look for ferns for his fernery, and we hadgna 
sport. The canon was full of old logs, brush, terns and'. 
which we walked; sometimes we would come near slipping 
and sometimes when papa reached up the steep ban bru5 h 

fern, his foot would slip and he would slide down wn««g t bmuj 
and ferns. We saw great quanuues of harel nuts. but th^« 
ripe, and we only gathered a few to show to 

On the road we passed a steam saw-mill, where th y -singles 
and shingles from the redwood trees. Great, wago m s: the 

are hauled through Pescadero to the landing M ^ 

mules have bells on their collars which make a road 

woods to give notice to people m carnages to stop^M^ ^ 
through the forest is so narrow in a great many p j 
wagons cannot pass each other. 


SOME CALIFORNIA SCENES. 

I live in Oakland, California. Last year dear papa took Harry 
and Wallie, my two brothers, and myself up to the Summit, Donner 
Lake and Lake Tahoe. We had never seen snow falling until we 
went to the Summit House, where we arrived by the overland rail¬ 
road about midnight .When I looked out of the window in the 
morning, I saw something flying about, and thought it was mosqui¬ 
toes. 1 called to papa, who was in the next room, to look at the 
great number of mosauitoes; he told me I was mistaken, that it was 
snowing. When we heard this we all jumped up and were soon out 
in the snow. The snow sheds (called galleries) over the railroad 
track, and the mountains all around, were white, and the snow was 
falling in beautiful large flakes like soft white down. But I do not 
intend to tell you about that trip in this letter. 

Pescadero —which, papa says, is the Spanish for fisherman— 
is a little village near the ocean. On the first of July we all—that is, 
papa, mamma, aunt Mattie, Harry, Wallie, with my little playmate, 
Maud, and two ladies and one gentleman, and myself—left Oakland 
on the eight o’clock train for the wharf at the end of the overland 
railroad, where we went on the ferry-boat to San Francisco, and then 
on the street-cars to the steam-cars; we left the cars at San Matoe 
and rode in a four-horse coach to Pescadero; the coach was full 
inside, and papa, Harry, Maud and I rode on top. The road winds 
along the sides of mountains to Half-Moon Bay; in some places 
we were hundreds of feet above the little houses in at the foot of the 
mountains. We stopped for dinner at Half-Moon Bay, and arrived 
af Pescadero about five o’clock. The Swanton House was decorated 
with flags, and a large flag was on a pole in front of the hotel, and 
ro P es i wth hundreds of little flags on them, were fastened to the flag¬ 
pole and to houses across the streets. We children had each a cen- 



Dbar St. Nicholas : Allow me to P***" 1 
luthful Rubens Drawing. Flies. I drew it 
the Young Contributor pictures— Fatner, i 

d "Sir Isaac Newton Discovering Gravi 
ptember numbers of last year.—Your young 
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THE LETTER-BOX. 


IT is very apparent that Dr. Eggleston's little Fairy Show for Sun¬ 
day-schools, published in the Christmas number of St. Nicholas, 
met a need precisely. We have received, and still are getting, many 
pleasant letters from delighted young correspondents who saw it played 
in their schools, or themselves took part in it, and everywhere it has 
proved a “success." Minnie Whitney writes that the people of her 
Sunday-school, in Hudson, Mich., “were tired of Christmas trees," 
so carried out Dr. Eggleston's plan,—“and it was splendid! ** In a 
Wisconsin town they admitted the children free, but charged the 
fathers and mothers ten cents each, and so cleared almost three times 
their expenses, besides having a deal of fun. In cities, where the 
churches were larger, and the best arrangements for getting up and 
ornamenting the stages most easily procured, the play seems to have 
excited greater admiration even than in rural towns, less accus¬ 
tomed to theatrical representations, and the dainties from Santa 
Claus’s pack were especially welcomed by the children of the poor, 
who always collect at the festival of a city Sunday-schooL The 
North Presbyterian church of St Louis, for example, brought out 
the Fairy Show in a grand manner, in the presence of over 500 chil¬ 
dren and a houseful of older people. The pulpit, we are told, was 
handsomely decorated with evergreen trees, while on the north side 
was placed a miniature house, about ten feet by six in size, thatched 
and trimmed with evergreens, tufts of raw cotton and strings of 
popped com, and with a veritable-looking chimney. The front of 
the pulpit was also adorned with evergreens and popped com. Five 
hundred and six boxes of candy, each labeled, “ A merry Christmas, 
1876, from the North Presbyterian Sunday-school," and 1,200 
oranges were given away to the little folks, who enjoyed the occasion 
vastly. 

Ri^on, Wis. 

Dear St. Nicholas : In your December number it is said that 
the giant Captain Bates and nis wife live in Rochester, N. Y. But 
that is a mistake. They live in Seville, Ohio. I know this because 
I was visiting my grandma all last summer, who lives in Medina, 
Ohio, which is only a few miles from Seville. I am nine years old, 
and have been taking St. Nicholas for two years and a half from 
the news office here, and I like it very much indeed.—Yours truly, 

Willie B. Gbery. 


Philadelphia. 

Dear St. Nicholas: Can you inform me why pulling candy 
makes it change its color.—Yours truly, 

James Taft Hatfield. 

A good question, and one to which we will gladly reply in an early 
number. Meantime, what do our young correspondents say about it ? 


Harlem. 

Dear St. Nicholas : Although I am not a boy that lives in some 
queer place that you would like to hear about, yet 1 have something 
funny to tell you, though it may not seem true. 

We have a snake all spotted red and yellow, and we keep it in a 
glass case till it gets tamer. Yesterday morning we put my little baby 
aster’s whistle in the case and went away. We did it just for fun, 
but when we came back, the whisde was gone and we could n’t find 
it anywhere. Just then we heard a queer noise, and when we looked, 
we found the snake all coiled up and whistling, with a little bit of the 
wooden whistle sticking out of its mouth. Once 1 heard of a snake 
eating two birds and a toad. I would like to know if this could be 
frue.— 'Yours truly, Tom C. Grant. 


Bethlehem, Pa.. Jan. 6th, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas: This evening I read a letter in St. Nich¬ 
olas about putzes in Bethlehem, and I was very much interested in 
it, because I live in Bethlehem and am a Moravian. There were a 
great many putzes here this year. On one could be seen the Switch- 
back railroad in the coal regions. On another one we saw a stable, 
with some angels over it. There were cattle in the barn-yard, and 
shepherds standing and watching their sheep. We had a tree and-a 
small putz for our dolls. I have a sister, and we both play with our 
dolls. We got a great many Christmas presents, among them St. 
Nicholas^ I like it ever so much, and wish it would come oftener. 
• am nine years old.—From your little friend, Ernie H. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 14th. 1877. 

Darling St. Nicholas : As I saw so many little girls were 
writing, I thought I would send you a few lines to congratulate you 
on your immense success. I have taken you from your birth, as a 
writer to your magazine said. I think you are grand, and I hope 
you will five forever. I like “ His Own Master" ever so much. I 
hope Jacob will marry Florie. I am making up a list of Bird- 
defenders, and will send it as soon as it is full. Give my best regards 
to Deacon Green and the Little Schoolma’am, and always remember 
me as your devoted reader, Mamie King. 

Flushing, N. Y. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I have a piece of money, on one side of 
which is: “victoria d: g: brit: rbg: fid: def: mdccclvi." 
On the other side is a British device, and also, “one florin, one- 
tenth of a found." Is this an English, Aqstrian, Dutch, or 
Prussian piece of money ? How much is it worth ? 

Jos. F. Darling. 

This is a common English coin, sometimes known as a florin, but 
usually called a two-shilling piece. It is worth two English shillings. 


Lillie Wolfersburger, Henry H. Swain, and O. H. B.—The 
“O” on some corns is only a badly cut “C” (for Carson City). 
Coins from that mint are sometimes badly stamped, and the C readily 
becomes an O. 

Heidelberg, Germany, November, 1876. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am a very little boy, and I have not been 
in dear America for four years. I am awfully homesick at times, and 
would be a great deal more so if it was not that my papa sends me 
the welcome St. Nicholas every month from away out in Michigan. 

1 am in Heidelberg with my two great big brothers, studying Ger¬ 
man. I go to the public school, ana can talk the language here like 
a Dutchman. 

This is a beautiful place, full of lovely drives and walks. We live 
right under the walls of the old castle, and we walk up to the Konig- 
stuhl often. 

The big boys are very bad here, and fight awfully, and try to cut 
off each other’s noses with swords. They nave big spotted dogs, as. 
large as calves. You ought to see the Gorman girls dance, with their 
blue stockings. They are lovely. 

They drink an awful lot of lager-beer here. Can you tell them in 
your nice paper that it is very wrong to drink and fight ? I am going 
home to Grosse lie, Michigan, next summer. 1 should like to stop 
in New York and see you, St. Nicholas. —Your friend, 

Willie S. Biddle, Jr. 

Chicago. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am sick and cannot go out, so 1 thought 
1 would write you a letter. I have a little dog. He has a ball, and 
I take it and put it in my pocket Then he wul put his head in, and 
growl until he gets it out Then he will run away with it, but bring 
it back for me to do it again. He will get mamma’s slipper and try 
to chew it up; and if we go after him, he will run and try hard not 
to be caught I have two pigeons; they are very tame, because I 
am kind to them. They like me, and when I go in the coop to feed 
them, they fly down and eat out of my hand. 1 am eight years old. 

I like the “ Boy Emigrants " better than any story. 

Walter Garfield. 


Pleasant letters have been received from Hugh Toland Carney, 
Lizzie Spencer, Winnie H., Marie L. Haydel, Kiltie Blanche, 
“ Kate," Mamie Kennedy, A. T. C., Julia E Botsford, Hattie and 
Anna Mack, Allen Browning, Martha L. Munger, and others. 


Fort McKavett, Menard Co.j Texas. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am a little girl, ten years old. JOccasion- 
ally I see letters in your “ Letter-box ’ from boys and girls living in 
the army, so I thought 1 would send you a short letter from Texas. 
We live at Fort McKavett, one of the best frontier posts in the State. 
The surrounding country is very pretty. There are five infantry ana 
two cavalry companies stationed here. I have a pony, which I ride 
nearly every day and enjoy it so much. My papa went on a scout 
two years ago and brought home this pony; he belonged to tne 
Indians. I mink he must have been one of the squaws’ ponies, be¬ 
cause he is so gentle and likes women better than men around him- 
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as though her errand was done, although she had not said a word. I 
knew she had been sent for something, and 1 said: Good mom- 
ing, Bess: what do you want this morning? She stood perfectly 
still* and rolled her great eyes up and said: ‘‘Nuffin.’’ I waited 
to give her time to think, and then I said: What did you come 
for Bess’” “Nuffin.” “Who told you to come? Missie. 
“What did she tell you to do?" “She done tole me to come 
straight to your room an’ stay till you tole me to go home again. 
How was I to get at the message? I knew one had been sent 
After a little 1 said: “ What did your mistress tell you to say to- 

-- me?” “She say tell you to look at my breas-pin—thats aU she 

„ . c , ..... __ „ say.” I looked and found a note fastened by a pin at her throat 

Inquiry : Can any one tell where to find a little poem on the & UK hed at this and wondered why she could not have earned itm 
‘ Snow,” commencing: • • 6 • ’ - J -* - c - ® 

“ Look at the beautiful flakes of snow,- 
Where do they come from, whence do they go? 


I have a black and tan temer dog named Nipper, and a ca t_ cal led 
Teenv 1 could not live away out here without plenty of pets—it is 
i lonely. I have no brothers or sisters, but there are eighteen 
officers’ children in the garrison, and all under twelve years of age. 
I have not been North for four years; 1 am getting tired of llv ‘"8 
South so long. 1 enjoy reading St. Nicholas so much, and out 
here it is doubly welcome. I am afraid I am wnrfng too much, so 
will close for this time.—I remain one of your best friends. 


Quietly, silently, gently they fall: 
They do not jostle each other at all 
We in the world are not like the snow, 
Jostling and pushing wherever we go.” 


Little Falls, N. Y. 

Dear St. Nicholas : You have come to us ever since your exist¬ 
ence, and we would hardly know how to do without you. Sister 
Grace is away at school, ana says you may come in my name another 
year. Brother says he will pay for a copy to go to our cousins away 
on the prairies of Nebraska. I think it very kind in him, for it will 
be so appreciated by them, as they have had a hard time to get along. 

It seems hardly true that they lived in a hole in the ground when 
they first went there 1 

1 suppose you are tired of the many letters you get from the readers 
of St. Nicholas, but, if possible, I would like you to print this little 
extract, at least, that I read in a paper a few days ago, asking the _____ _ 

young French scholars for a translation, or give it yourself, as you drops of extrac 
wish. It was styled “ A Beautiful Truth.” “ Ce nest pas la victoire but I intend to 


her hand. 1 found afterward that she lost everything she wm trasttd 
to carry. 1 answered the note and said: “ Bess, what shall I do with 
this note ? I want your mistress to have it. Widi a perfectly indif¬ 
ferent face, and still looking any place but at me, she says ; I do no. 
’speck I reckon you better tie it to me. I mout loss iL 1 took a 
string and tied the note around her neck like a locket, a°d she seemed 
very proud of it. Then 1 told her to go right back to her mistrBS 
and give her the note. She made a queer bow and said. 

1 gom’,” and she was gone as rapidly and as quietly as she hmi come. 
She went to her mistress as she had come to me, 
waited to be examined. If you would like to see ^ aml ^ so 
with me to Virginia, you can hear her talk I think you d laugha 
good deal. They are used to her where she lives. don t dmk 
her funny. Bess would be surprised if she knew I hadwnttenu^ou 


emifait la jok des nobles carurs ; e'est It combat." 

Hoping to see it in the “Letter-Box” soon, I remain your little 
friend, _ Susie C. B. 

West Union, Iowa, December, 1876. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am a little boy nine years old. I go to 
school and study the Third Reader. I like the story- of “ His Own 
Master” very much. Papa has taken St. Nicholas for me ever 
sine* it was published. I have got a little brother named Robby, 
and a dog named Frank, and a cat named Slammens. Is n't Slam- 
mens a funny name ? Mamma named him. It is pretty cold out 
here in winter. I want to see this in St. Nicholas before I write 
again.—From your friend, Harry Talmauge. 


about her.—Yours truly, 

Oakland, CaL 

Dear St. Nicholas: I am going to write you areceiptf^di^ 
late caramels; I think you win find them very nice 
prepared chocolate; one cup of molasses; one CI JP . st j,l 

one cup of milk (or cream): half cup of butter. 
ring bnskly all the time, and just as it is done put »» wree or tom 
drops of extract of vanilla. I have not tned Gussie s receipt yet, 
. • , From your affectionate reader, 

Fiddie M. Belcher. 

Media, Jan. rothj 1877. 

Dear Jack: In the January St. Nicholas, “M.S. garea 
sentence containing five “thats in order, and ae0 we had 

be parsed. At an examination in our school, some tune ago,_w' 
to parse a sentence of a like nature. The fust Hie 

tionT connecting “Jane said’ with the rest of the sengn» 1 
second “ that” is a demonstrative pronominal adjective relating to^ 
third “that,” which is a noun, subject of« rb .- j, e third 
fourth “that” is a relative pronoun, its antecedent bone tne 
“ thaL" The fifth “ that” is a demonstrative pronpminar adjeem-e, 
‘boy.”—Yours truly, L ruM 


limiting the noun * 

Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Dear St. Nicholas : 1 have a little anecdote about Kansas rats, 
that perhaps your readers will enjoy. _ r r awrtnee 

During Quanwell's raid, which was m 1864, following 

was burned. There were no rats in Topeka. On theday^ ^ ^ 
the fire, they appeared m force, and I^*°“ ^oSle feet, showing 
betweeu the two places, saw innumerable trac * cs .° f _ n arrav from one 
that the little quadrupeds had evidently gone »n an , y 0 f rtt s 
town to the other. Since that time, there have bwn plenty 
both in Topeka and all staUons wesL—Truly R 6. 


Louisville, Ky. 

Dear Boys and Girls of’ St. Nicholas: I saw a little girl last 
summer who never saw St. Nicholas. I felt very sorry for her. 

She read “ dry old books,” and stories of astonishingly good children 
and impossible grown people, and she never had any real, merry 
Tomps. 

Oh no, she was'nt a “very poor child," either. She had a great 
many unnecessary things for a little girl, one of which was a little 
black girl to wait on her. I thought the little black girl was very 
funny, and used to laugh at her every day—not because she was 
black, but because she said such very odd things and often got her 
words wrong. One morning she said: “John ne did n't come home 
’tall las’ night—leas* ways he never slep" 5 in he bed, ’cause it’s all 
untangled this momin'.” Was she wrong to think when the bed was 
all made up that it was untangled? 

Sunday, Bess wanted to do something she was told was wrong, and 
her mistress said: “ Don’t you know tne Bible says you must not do 
such things on Sunday?” Bess rolled her great eyes up and said: 

“ Oh! yes, missie, but dey is a heap in things in de Bible what you 
«an’t JillfulL" She saw a small marble bust of Dickens and she 
said: " How dis man git he porta graph took so hard ’n’ white ? Mus’ 

“a’ been awful pale he self, I reckon.” Bess kept the flies off the 
table at meal time. The big fly-brush was fastened over the table, 
and Bess had to pull a cord to move the brush. I never knew her to 
get through one meal without going to sleep at her work. She would 
-nod and pull the cord at the same time. It looked as though she had 

the coni fastened to her head, and pulled it down each time her head «..« s ..—--- —- ^ , 4 

came down. It looked very strange to see her sleep standing up Prentis Dow, Clara Lee, Edith Heard, - Thomas Dykes 
and all the time going on with her work. Bess often heard the white Nellie S. Thompson, Howard Steel Rodgers. . Bennie Swift 

people talk of things she did not at all understand, but she would Mary J. Tilehman, William C. Delanoy. Nettie Maicdhrf* 
remember the §ound and try to use the words afterward. When Bess - --' * r " M,a Balmaix, 
was sent to do errands away from home, as happened sometimes, she 
never seemed to have but one idea, and that was to go to the place to 
which she was sent. Then she seemed to think her errand was done. 


" Santa Claus,” of New London, sends this ingeniously rhymed 
answer to Rebus No. 2 in the January number: 

The Witches’ Spell. 

This remarkable spell 
Is devised very well 
On a truly original plan; 

If I’ve not got it ngM, 

In addition to those who were credited las*--^Deceinber number: 
^ v? „d F. White. 


She was sent to me at another house, one day, and the first I knew of 
it was when I looked up and saw the queer little thing standing in my 
Toom. She had a bright yellow dress on. She never liked any other 
color. I could not help smiling at her, she looked so contented and 


Mary J. Tilghman, William c,. .y Maicewj*. 

S. Dccatur bmith, Jr., Mary TSL 

Crecy S. Slate, Lizzie Kienian, J^^Burnbam, Alien 
Pollard, “ M. k A.” and “ 'UG.,\ 
ham, May Ely, Charlie A. Miller, Kzge M* 

Ella Blanke, Leonie M. Milhau, 

Helen Green, Jackie D. W., A. G. C 
Delanoy, Henry T. Perry, Elm 
“ C. A. D.,” Clarence M. Trowb 
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BEHEADED ENIGMAS. 

BY A LITTLE GIRL. 

o Do ,y° u ?. *• 2 * 8 > 3 » 6 to find the place where you shot the 
a ' ?’ ?'•,*. *• "hue on our 7, 8, 3,1, 2, we went under an 8. 3, 1, 2 
3. I think it was 3, 8, 5, 2 to fell the 8. 5, 2. 4. She was not 5 7 8 , 

3, 6 to go to the 7, 8, 3, 6 in search of S, 3 6. 5. There is a stove in 

your school-house. Do you often 9, 4, 6 by 4, 6 ? 6. He had best 

3 » 4».7 offa Utde of that 3, 4, 7. 7. He wore the 1, 2, 8, 3, 7 as a 

protection from 2, 8, 3. 7. J ' 

Put the nine letters in their proper order, and find a pleasant holi- 

lizzie kiernan. 


METAGRAM. 

Whole, I am a river in England. Curtail me, and I am to part 
1 ransposc, and I am a stanza. Omit one letter and transpose, and I 
am without end. Transpose, and I am to turn aside. Curtail and 
transpose, and I am a part of the day. stallknbcht. 

TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 

Primals, centrals, and finals form three animals. 

*• " great musician. 2. Part of Occanica. 3. A shade of color. 
4. An earth-worm. 5. A Latin council. 6. A color. 


HIDDEN LATIN PROVERB. 


LITTLE one. 

MELANGE. 



Find in the following sentence a Latin motto for puzzle-guessers ■ 
stu . 9 * nt so thoroughly pauent I admire greatly; he evinces 
that quality which is the basis of all excellence in scientific knowl- 

edge ‘ T. P. B. 


PICTORIAL LIBRARY PUZZLE. 

Who are the sixteen authors represented on the shelves? 


1. Transpose a kind of fish, and give the name of a poet: again, 
an article of food; again, and give a pledge. 2. Behead 
the fish, and leave a girl’s name. 3. Syncopate the fish, and leave to 
satisfy appetite. 4. Behead the article of food, and leave an Oriental 
tree. 5. Behead the pledge, and 
leave to seize. 6. Transpose to 
satisfy appetite, and find a resi¬ 
dence. 7 Curtail the Oriental tree, 
and find a beverage. 8. Behead the 
residence, and find what we all do. 

, ISOLA. 

EASY DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

I. A CONSONANT. 2. A young 
animal. 3. A wild animal. 4. A 
domestic animal. 5. A consonant 

ISOLA. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. Anger. 2. A peculiar sub¬ 
stance, obtained from certain sea¬ 
weeds, or marine plants. 3. More 
recent 4. An animal. 5. Empty. 

6. One who entertains. 7. A small 
period of time. Primals and finals, 
read down, give two boys’ names. 

Behead and curtail each word, 
and the following will remain: 1. 
An animal. 2. An ancient god. 3. 
A heathen goddess. 4. A verb. 5. 
A girl’s nickname. 6. To ponder. 

7. A sign. CYRIL DEANE. 

HIDDEN FRENCH 
PROVERB. 

Find a French proverb in the fol¬ 
lowing sentence which may teach 
us to he charitable in our judgment 
of others: 

Do I prefer Valenciennes to Honi- 
ton laces ? O! it seems quite 
malicious, Amy, to ask me: but I 
will relieve your suspense, and say 
“ Yes.” B. 


INCOMPLETE SENTENCES. 

f.JH blanks in each sentence with words pronounced alike but 
lKUMdiftereiitly and having different meanings. 

l ' e .—~T beauty of that horse is his-. 2. A fisherman- 

ling m his nets added much to the-. 3. He-the helms- 

" ree tiller and start across the-. 4. William-a boy 

__ a 7 T— 10 procure for him some-. 5. He came through the 

_ w, th an awkward-. 6. Once a week the society-and 

IT • °V^ tae ~— to the poor. 7. No doubt the ancient-used 

shields for pillows for many-. 8. I think rats must have 

~~T ,n . t . hls ——•. for the com is all nibbled. 9. They had the- 

atilL. j 3 cha,n . of . enormous -. 10. Taking a -, Mary 

tempted to - it with a- of scissors. stallknecht. 

CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS. 

ofVr.? YNCO j A i rE m,IS ' ca * instruments and leave edibles. 2. A series 
A A? 8 ' leave to arouse. 3. Very important, and leave a bottle. 

u su ° stan ce found in the sea, and leave a useful substance 
round underground. 5. A vessel, and leave to spill. 6. Pieces of 
raked clay, and leave fastenings. 

euflrff s 3 rnco P ated Otters, read down, form an acrostic, meaning a 

* CYRIL DEANE. 


HALF WORD-SQUARE. 

1. A ear Western State. 2. A report. 3. To cast forth. 4. Pos¬ 
sessed. 5. A conjunction. 6. A consonant little one. 

OMNIBUS WORD. 

What word of five letters contains: 

I. —Two word-squares. First; 1. An animal. 2. A vegetable. 3. 
An organ of the body. Second : x. What the hungry desire to do. 
2. A verb. 3. A beverage. 

II. —A diamond puzzle. 1. A consonanL 2. A period of time. 3. 
To preach. 4. What the hungry did do. 5. A vowel. 

III. —Words which, transposed, will fill the blanks in the following 

sentence properly: We must-up every-, or they will spoil 

the crop if they grow at this-. 

IV. —Four reversible words. 1. A state of equality: reversed, a 
knock. 2. A stratagem ; reversed, a portion. 3. A light blow; re¬ 
versed, to mend a shoe. 4. An animal: reversed, a resinous sub¬ 
stance. 

V. — Words meaning; 1. Duplicity. 2. Quick. 3. Carried away 
by excitement or wonder. And a prefix and a preposition. 

H. H. D. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


i 


I 

I 


I 


Hour-Glass Puzzle. —Innocence. 

O B F. D I K N C E 
L E A N 1 N G 
HONOR 
TOE 
C 

FEE 

DONOR 

SPECTER 

PERPETUAL 

Anagrams of Cities.—x. New Castle. 2. Charleston. 3. New 
Orleans. 4. Syracuse. 5. Montreal. 6. Providence. 7- St Augus¬ 
tine. 8. Portsmouth. 

Mathematical Puzzle.—M ild. 

Pictorial Numerical Rebus.— 23,008 
8.945 
82,000,000,808 
49,000,006 


82,049,032,767 

Difficult Diamond Puzzle.— Indistinguishable. 

1 

I N N 
LEDGE 
H O L I D A V 
FORES I GHT 
RECEPTACLE S 
• PREMEDITAT ION 

representat ions 

INDISTINGU I SUABLE 
SOMNAMBULATIONS 

investigation 

HURRY S KURRY 
SHEPHERDS 
MI R A C L E 
SABLE 
ALE 
E 

Enigma.— Paris. 

Double Meanings.— r. Racine. 2. Rouen (ruin). 3. Cork. 4. 

Buffalo. 5. Tours. 6. Lyons. 7. Lancaster (lank aster). 

Numerical Enigma. —“ Idle folks have the most labor.” 

Pictorial Puzzle.— Plum, lame. Date, Prickly-pear. 

Double Acrostic. —Paris, Genoa. 

P -i- G 
A -lo— E 
R —ai— N 
I —ndig—O 
S —ahar—A 


Novel Diamond Puzzle.— t 

n E t 
tEnEt 
t En 


Square-Word.— 


rose 
opal 
sail 

Picture Puzzle.-i. It isVbaVfbawl). 3 . It is a wet sown. 
3 Criers. 4. It is an overflow of salt water. 5 - Because Oicirluuids 
Ire together 6. Because they are in Deis (tears). 7-Slg 
unbend. 8 . It is upbraided. 9- They arc in arms. 10. His elbo 
are out. 11. “ I'se hid " (eyes hid). 

Rebus. — “ Kind hearts are more than coronets, m 

And simple faith than Norman blood. . 

Hidden Words.— Ragout, gout, ou, si, de, te, en, le, combat, bat, 
baton, ton, on, Lyon, ont, fi, fiel, the. 

Diamond Puzzle.— d 

sip 
stare 
diamond 
PROUD 
END 
D 

Riddle.—F ire, ire, fir. . c - 

Easy Enigma.—A version, a version, aver, Swon. 

Diamond Puzzle. s 

ape 
agent 

SPECTRE 

entry 

TRY 

E 

Easy Double Diagonal Puzzle.— Agate, Slate. 

ArieS 

aGiLe 

beAch 

sTaTe 

EyriE 

Beheaded RHYMES.-Prelate, relate, elate, late, ate. 
Concealed Diamond and Word-Square.— 


Cross-WORD EN. ? MA.-Vork,o«. ; tad| 



. _, Alice m. tceisig, ciara l^ee, nowara aicei jvuugcis, .TTIj 

“Yankee Doodle," Louie W. Ford, “Lizzie and Annie,” Arthur F. Stone, Grace H. Miller, Alfred 
Hamilton, Fred Richardson, Willie Dibblee, Eleanor N. Hughes, “ Golden Eagle,” Marion A. Co'"’ 

M. Louise Cross, “ Mercury," Mamie A. Rich, Edith Lowry, “ Telemachus," Dee L. Lodge, Kane 
S. B. Benedict, “Apollo,” Ora L. Dowty, Arthur C. Smith, Willie R. Liehton, “General Button 
Herbert C. Tavlor, Lizzie Wilson, Jennie Wilson, Gertrude Hill, Mildred Pope, Oliver Everett, Willie L,. 1 
Reed, Edwin C. Garrigues, “ Perseverance," Blanche L. Turner, A. G. Cameron, Thos. W. Fry, rl. 

Brown, Eddie Vultee, George Herbert White, Bessie McLaren, Helen Green, Amy Shriver, Carroll L. Maxey, 
W. Chamberlain, W. C. Spencer, and W. Irving Spencer. 
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SAM CLEMSON, THE SECOND. 

By Frank R. Stockton. 


Sam CLEMSON was called “The Second” be¬ 
cause he had a cousin, several years older than 
himself, who was also Sam Clemson, and there 
had to be some way of distinguishing them. Sam¬ 
uel was a family name among the Clemsons, and, 
like many other favorite family names, it had cre¬ 
ated a good deal of confusion. These two Sams 
lived only a few miles apart, and that made the 
matter worse in their case; but the plan adopted 
worked very well indeed. 

The only peculiarity about our Sam, apart from 
his name, was the fact that he owned a twenty- 
dollar horse. 

From his earliest boyhood, a horse had been the 
dearest wish of Sam’s heart,—a horse which should 
be all his own. So, when a neighbor offered this 
reliable family horse, warranted kind and gentle, 
and fearless of locomotives, for the trifling sum of 
twenty dollars, Sam never rested until he had 
raised the money and purchased the steed. 

He had saved fourteen dollars; he sold his gun 
(hammer broken) for three dollars and a half; his 
sled went for a dollar; a pair of pigeons and an 
odd one, for another dollar; and his mother gave 
him fifty cents. 

When Sam brought his horse home, he was 
proud indeed. Not another boy of fourteen in the 
neighborhood owned a horse. Even Sam the First 
was not so rich. 

It was holiday-time, and there was a light car¬ 
riage on the place, which seldom was used, and for 
days our young horse-owner did little but drive 
about, and take any one riding who cared to go, 
and who felt in a leisurely frame of mind. For it 
VOL. IV.—24. 


must be admitted that Ronald, the new horse, was 
not a fast animal. What once he might have 
been, I cannot say; but many years had certainly 
elapsed since he had done any very rapid trotting. 
However, he was a large, stout horse, and he had 
an air of having lived well. 

Sam had asked some questions about his age, 
but his owner had replied: 

“Now, I don’t warrant him to be a young horse. 
If you want young horses, I have some that I ’ll 
sell from a hundred and fifty dollars up. But 
there’s lots of life in that horse yet; and by the 
time he’s too old to work at all, you ’ll be ready 
for a younger animal, at a higher price.” 

So Sam said no more on that subject. 

After a time, Sam gave up driving out so fre¬ 
quently, though the horse did not seem to object 
to jogging along meditatively all day. But, as 
Sam was a boy who liked to. feel that he was of 
use, he insisted on driving over to Rossville, a 
little town about two miles away, whenever any¬ 
thing was wanted from the store. 

After one or two visits there, he made a dis¬ 
covery, and that was, that a buffalo-robe, which 
always hung at the door of a small store at the end 
of the town, was the only thing that old Ronald 
was afraid of. He never could pass it without 
getting frightened and trying to run away. But 
his aged legs and Sam’s hard pulling interfered 
very much with that performance; and so he had 
never done anything more than caper and shy, and 
trot off at a fair pace with his head high in the air, 
whenever he happened to pass the store. 

Sam thought it possible that in his youth he 
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might have hunted buffaloes, and been injured by 
one; but this was difficult to prove.. At all events, 
Sam took advantage of this weakness in Ronald, 
and as he found that he never became entirety 
unmanageable, he always drove past that small 
store before he went to the larger establishment in 
the center of the town. The post-office was in the 
latter store, and there were always people standing 
about as Sam came rattling up, holding in his spir¬ 
ited animal with all his might. 

“ Lively old beast! ” a man said, one day. 
“ What did you give for him ? ” 

Sam told him, and the man stepped up and 
looked into Ronald’s mouth. 

“A dollar a year,” said he, “ or thereabouts.” 

Sam walked into the store without answering. 
He thought some men could say very foolish 
things. 

Not long after the purchase of the horse, a 
younger sister of Sam’s mother came to make them 
a visit. Aunt Carrie, as Sam and his sister Kitty 
called her, was about twenty years old, and a very 
sprightly and pleasant young lady. 

Sam was glad to see her,—glad because he liked 
her, and glad to have some new person to take out 
to drive. He soon took her to look at his horse, 
but she did not seem anxious to go riding that day, 
as Sam suggested. He asked her frequently, dur¬ 
ing the next few days, but she always had some 
good-humored reason for staying at home. 

But it was not very long before Aunt Carrie 
wanted to go and spend a day with the family of 
Sam the First; and then our Sam’s chance came 
in. He promptly offered the services of his horse 
and himself; and as there was no very good way 
of doing otherwise, they were accepted cheerfully. 

They were to start at ten o’clock, but long be¬ 
fore that hour Sam was ready. He took the horse 
and carriage around to the front door, and having 
carefully tied Ronald, he went into the house to see 
if Aunt Carrie was prepared to start. 

As he entered the sitting-room, he was aston¬ 
ished to see that young lady, with a feather-duster 
in one hand, standing on a stool, and winding the 
old family clock, while his little sister Kitty and 
the house-dog, Tip, were watching the operation 
with a vast deal of interest. 

“ Wh Y> Aunt Carrie! ” cried Sam, “ have n’t 
you begun to get ready yet? And it’s no use 
winding that old clock,—it don’t go.” 

From the dust in it, I should think it had n’t 
been wound up since the days of Sam Clemson 
Minus Two,” said Aunt Carrie. 

“ Minus two?” exclaimed Sam. “Why, who 
was he ? ” ' 

Don t you see,” said Aunt Carrie, closing the 
clock, and getting down from the stool, “that if 


you are Sam the Second, and your cousin is Sam 
the First, that the Sams who came before you, 
your grandfathers and so forth, must have been 
Sams minus something ? I hope the old clock will 
go. I set it at ten, because I knew it must be nearly 
that time, when I heard you bring the carriage 
around. And now I ’ll be ready in three minutes.” 

And away she ran. 

At about a quarter past ten, Aunt Carrie, whose 
three minutes had stretched themselves consider¬ 
ably, made her appearance, and Sam was not slow 
in helping her into the carriage. 

They did n’t exactly dash off, but still you could 
easily see that they were moving. Sam did not 
ply his whip. He knew that it would be of no 
earthly use, and he preferred to have his aunt 
Carrie think that he rather liked to go along 
gently, so as to enjoy the scenery and the weather. 
But he did not intend to jog along in that way all 
the time. He had his plans. 

There were two roads to his uncle’s house. One 
was almost direct, and the other went through the 
lower part of Rossville. Before they reached this 
road, Sam asked his aunt if she would like to go 
through the town. 

“I’m not particularly anxious to do so,” she 
said; “ but if it’s a better road, I don’t object.” 

“Oh, it’s a good road,” said Sam, and turned 
into it without further words. 

Of course, Sam wanted to go by the buffalo- 
robe. He not only wished his aunt Carrie to see 
what a spirit still lived in his old horse, but he 
hoped, as his uncle’s house was not far from Ross¬ 
ville, that some of the fire and dash might remain 
until they reached there; for Sam the First had 
never seen Ronald, and it was therefore desirable 
that he should make as fine a show as possible. 

As he approached the little store, he looked out 
for the robe. It was there, but not in its usual 
place. Having hung out so long in summer as 
well as winter, and being a second-hand robe, 
any way, the owner might have thought he could 
never sell it if he did not dust it out sometimes. At 
any rate, it was hanging on a rope, tied to two 
posts near the road-side, and a small boy was bang¬ 
ing it with a stick. 

When they drew near, Sam tightened his ho 
on the reins, and old Ronald pricked up his ears 
and looked for the buffalo-robe. 

There it was, close to his head, and shaking an 
wriggling dreadfully! 

It had been many years since Ronald had given 
such a jump as he gave then ! It astounded Sam, 
and made Aunt Carrie give a little scream. Away 
went the horse in a gallop. 

“ Whoa! Whoa ! ” cried Sam, puffing and tug¬ 
ging at the lines ; but the animal wou 
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“whoa.” He plunged on, regardless of every¬ 
thing. 

“ He ’s running away ! ” cried Aunt Carrie, ex¬ 
tending her hands toward the lines. “Let me 
help you! ” 

“NoI No!” said Sam, his eyes nearly start¬ 
ing from his head with his exertions. “ I can 
hold him! ” 

Sam expected Ronald to cool down very soon, 
as he had done always before, after a buffalo 
scare; but he was mistaken. The horse was ter¬ 
ribly frightened this time, and Sam’s desperate 
s * ru ggles at the lines had no effect whatever. 
Aunt Carrie grasped the side of the carriage, as it 
rattled and banged along the road. She did not 
scream, but she expected every minute to be 
thrown out. • 

Fortunately, the horse kept on the road which 
led to Sam's uncle’s place, and which branched off 
from the main street. Here the way was clear, and 
Ronald quickly left the town behind him. 

As they reached a little hill, Aunt Carrie saw 
some straps flapping in the air, and she exclaimed: 
“ Something is loose ! ” The next minute, a snap 
was heard, and just as they were at the top of the 
hill, Ronald burst away from the carriage, jerking 
the lines from Sam’s hands and nearly pulling him 
over the dashboard. 

“ Mercy ! ” cried Aunt Carrie, grasping Sam by 
the coat. 

Away went the horse, and slowly the carriage 
rolled backward down the hill, making a turn as it 
reached the bottom, and backing gently against 
the fence at the side of the road. 

Aunt Carrie and Sam looked at each other, and 
then burst out laughing. Now that the danger 
was over, it seemed ridiculous to be sitting there 
by the road-side in a carriage without any horse. 

“ Well,” said Aunt Carrie, when she had done 
laughing, “ I suppose we may as well get out.” 

“ Yes,” said Sam, “ I suppose so; ” and out they 
got. 

“Well, Sam,” said his aunt, “you’d better go 
after your horse. He will soon be tired of running, 
and I expect you will find him eating grass by the 
side of the road. I see we are near old Mrs. 
Campbell’s little house. I will walk up that far 
with you, and wait there.” 

t “All right,” said Sam ; “ and when I catch him, 

I ’ll go on to uncle’s, and get them to send for you.” 

So Sam left Aunt Carrie inside Mrs. Campbell’s 
garden gate, and hurried on. He walked and 
walked, but no horse he saw. 

At length he reached his uncle’s place. The 
carnage gate was open. Looking back toward the 
bam, he saw Sam the First slowly leading old 
Ronald toward the stable door. 


“ Hello ! ” cried Sam the Second, running to the 
barn. 

His cousin stopped, and looked back. “ Hello! ” 
he rejoined. “What’s the matter? Is this your 
horse ? ” 

“Yes,” said Sam; and when he reached the 
bam, he sat down on a log in the shade and told 
what had happened. 

Sam the First, who considered himself quite a 
young man, stood gravely listening to the story, 
still holding old Ronald, who was puffing and blow¬ 
ing at a great rate. 

“ I had no idea this was your horse,” he said. 
“ He came walking in here as if he was glad to 
find a home. But I ’ll put him up, and then we ’ll 
get out the buggy and go for your aunt Carrie.” 

As Sam the First bustled about, our poor Sam 
sat rather dolefully on the log. Things had cer¬ 
tainly turned out differently from what he had 
expected. His cousin pulled the buggy from the 
carriage-house, brought out a gray horse from the 
stable, and backed him up to the buggy. 

“ Sam,” said he, “ that horse is n’t a safe one 
for you to own. I heard you had a horse, but I 
had no idea it was such a dash-away as this.” 

“ Oh ! he’s as quiet as a cow, generally,” said 
our Sam. 

“ Yes, that may be ; but you see he is n’t to be 
trusted—for a carriage-horse. There’s no know¬ 
ing when he’d run away. I tell ybu what you’d 
better do,” continued Sam the First, as he hooked 
a trace to the whiffle-tree, “ you’d better sell him 
to me. He’s a big, strong horse, and would do 
very well on a farm. Father’s given me that field 
by the woods to work for myself, and I ’ll want a 
horse. What ’ll you take for him ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know about selling him,” said Sam the 
Second. 

“ Well, you’d better think it over.” 

While Sam the First was in the house he saw his 
mother, and told her all about the mishap. When 
he came out, he walked rather slowly, apparently 
thinking about something. 

“ Sam,” said he, “ you had better jump in and 
go after yotir aunt.” 

Our Sam’s eyes sparkled. He was another boy 
in a minute. 

“ May I ? ” he said, with his hand on the side of 
the buggy. 

“ Certainly,” said his cousin. “ You ’re a good 
driver, with a safe horse like this. When you 
come back, I ’ll send our man to take your carriage 
home.” 

Sam drove off joyfully, while his cousin, feeling 
very tall and manly, shut the stable door. 

“ It don’t take much to please a boy,” he said to 
himself, with a smile. 
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The gray horse was a good traveler, and Sam 
soon drove up to Mrs. Campbell’s gate. 

On the way back to his uncle’s, Sam told Aunt 
Carrie all about the buffalo-robe, and his reason for 
driving by it. 

“ That was a great risk to run,” she said, “just 
for the sake of showing off a little. But I guess 
you ’re only a boy, are n’t you, Sam ?” and she laid 
her hand on his shoulder. 

“ I suppose so! ” said Sam. 

“ But, Sam,” said Aunt Carrie, “ let me give 
you a piece of advice: Never try to make any¬ 
thing—especially anything that is old—exert itself 
beyond its strength.” 

A very pleasant afternoon was spent at the house 
of Sam’s uncle, and before he came away, our 
Sam had sold old Ronald to his cousin for twenty 
dollars. 

After an early supper, a four-seated carriage was 
brought around, and Sam the First drove Aunt 
Carrie and his cousin home, with Ronald’s broken 
harness stuffed under one of the seats. 

They reached the house before dark, and when 
the story had been told, and the excitement had 
cooled down, Sam the First went home. 

After the matter had been talked over a little 


longer, Aunt Carrie went into the sitting-room, 
where a lamp had just been lighted. 

“ Why, I had no idea it was so late 1 ” she said; 
“ it’s nearly ten o’clock ! ” 

At this, everybody exclaimed that it was impos¬ 
sible, and little Kitty declared that it could n’t be 
ten o’clock because she was not in bed. 

“ Well, you can go in and see for yourselves,” 
said Aunt Carrie. * 

Sam walked into the sitting-room, and soon 
walked out again. 

“ It’s the same old ten o’clock that it was this 
morning,” said he. “ That old clock hasn’t gone 
an inch.” 

“ But something has gone more than an inch,” 
said his mother. “Just after you left, 1 heard a 
snap and a crash of something falling. I expect the 
cord broke and the weight came tumbling down.” 

“ I hope I have n’t injured the dear old clock,” 
said her sister. 

Sam the Second arose from his seat and stood in 
front of his aunt. 

“Aunt Carrie,” said he, “let me give you a 
piece of advice: Never try to make anything— 
especially anything that is old—exert itself beyond 
its strength.” 
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V 


By Lucy Larcom. 


set the first poet sing¬ 
ing ? How came poetry to 
be thouglit of at all ? 

Have these questions ever 
come into your mind ? The 
best way to get them an¬ 
swered is to go out into 
the woods or fields on a 
pleasant May morning,— 
anywhere among trees and 
flowers and running streams 
and caroling birds,—and 
just look and listen. 

You will be very likely 
to feel as if poetry were try¬ 
ing to sing itself through 
you, as you hear it bub¬ 
bling from the bird’s throat, and lisped by the 
rippling brook. 

I think that the birds were the very first poets. 
Certainly the sweetest poetry is like their singing, 

free and fresh and natural,—the singer’s soul 
pouring itself out in delight and rapture that 
nothing can repress. 

Never does the unanswerable question, “ What 
is poetry ? ” seem so foolish as it does in spring, 
when the air is laden with it,—when it floats upon 
the clouds, sifts through sunbeams and raindrops, 
and rises as incense from opening bud and burst¬ 
ing leaf and springing grass, and even from the 
brown earth itself. 

Poetry ? Why, you are living and breathing in 
it, and you can no more define it than you can 
define your own life. The beautiful smile of Nature 
>s like the smile of a mother upon her child. How 
it gladdens the little one, who would be no wiser 
or happier for hearing a definition of its gladness, 
if there were one to be given ! In the presence of 
the dear mother Nature we are all little children— 
nappy in her beauty, and blessed with her blessed¬ 
ness, we know not how or why. 

But if we cannot define poetry, we can recognize 
^it, as we recognize a face or a voice that we love. 


b 
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Wherever beauty, strength, 
or joy is springing to life 
from sweet and natural 
sources, there is poetry. It 
may be found elsewhere, 
and there may be poetry 
which never gets expressed, 
as gems may lie hidden in 
unopened mines; but there 
is enough of.it around us to 
make us every day as glad 
as heart could wish. 

And a morning in spring 
is like the re-opening of 
Nature's book of pictures 
and poems, the more charm¬ 
ing to us because of the 
blank white leaves of winter 
we have been turning; left 
blank for us to fill up with 
the poetry of heart-and- 
home life, which is even 
more beautiful than any 
Nature can write upon her 
tinted pages. 

When the winds of March 
begin to blow open the leaves $ x 
of this delightful picture- 
book, young and old are 
newly alive with joy. 

Yes, even March — the 
windy, blustering month, 
that everybody finds fault 
with—has a poetry of his 
own. He is the advance- 
guard of Spring; his noisy 
trumpeters announce her 
approach, and his hurrying 
tempests sweep the earth clean, to make ready for 
the green carpet upon which her beautiful foot¬ 
steps are to fall. 

We all have learned to welcome March, in 
the old rhyme which must have made itself, since 
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nobody appears to know just where it came 
from: ..... 

“ March winds and Apnl showers 
Bring forth May flowers.” 

Wordsworth has a little poem about March, of 
which some lines run thus : 

“ The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 

The green field sleeps in the sun; 

The cattle are grazing. 

Their heads never raising,— 

There are forty feeding like one. ’ 

That is March as it is in England, where the 
fields are green earlier than is usual with us. 


How is it possible that out of the frozen brown faces again 


and of the azure harebell of summer-time, which 
has always a fluttering, winged look, as if it were a 
shred of the sky, ready at any moment to take 
flight upward. 

Oh ! the birds and flowers are first cousins to 
one another ! The birds are blossoms with wings, 
and the blossoms sing with the birds,-only their 
music is too fine for mortal ear to catch. 

It must be that the flowers are glad to come up 
out of their underground cells, 

“ Where they together, 

AU the hard weather, 

Dead to the world, keep house alone," 

as good George Herbert says, and look into human 


earth even the smallest blossom should rise like a 
star, or bring up its little cup of perfume ? How 
marvelous that the colorless and shapeless clods 
beneath our feet should be transformed into flowers 
by the magical touch of spring! No tale of en¬ 
chantment was ever half so strange as that which 
we read in the unfolding leaves of every returning 
May. 

There is only one thing more marvelous than 
this new creation which we behold around us, and 
that is ourselves, who are so made that we can 
enter into it and enjoy it all. You, little child, 
whoever you are, looking out into the most glorious 
landscape, can sing for yourself this song : 

“ Great, wide, beautiful world. 

With the wonderful water round you curled. 

And the wonderful grass upon your breast,— 

World, you are beautifully drest! 

“ The wonderful air is over me. 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 

It walks on the water, and whirls the mills. 

And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 

“ You friendly Earth, how far do you go, 

With the wheat-fields that nod, and the rivers that flow,— 
With cities, and gardens, and cliffs, and isles, 

And people upon you, for thousands of miles? 

“ Ah! you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, World, at all. 

And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 

A whisper inside me seemed to say: 

* You are more than the Earth, though you are such a dot,— 
You can love and think, and the Earth cannot! ’ ” 

Very early in spring comes the bluebird, that 
Tennyson calls 

“ The sea-blue bird of March,”— 

the bluebird, forerunner of the violet, which nestles 
in the grass, and, bird-like, 

“ Curves her throat 
Just as if she sat and sung; ” 


Another writer puts it in this pretty way: 

“ In the snowing and the blowing, 

In the cruel sleet. 

Little flowers begin their growing 
Far beneath our feet. 

Softly laps the Spring, and cheerly,— 

‘ Darlings, are you here ?' 

Till they answer, * NVe are nearly, 

Nearly ready, dear. 

“‘Where is Winter, with his snowing? 

Tell us, Spring,’ they say. 

Then she answers, 4 He is going, 

Going on his way. 

Poor old Winter does not love you, 

But his time is past; 

Soon my birds shall sing above you— 

Set you free at last.’ ” 

And you remember how 

“ Dafly-down-dilly had heard underground 
The sweet rustling sound 

Of the streams, as they buret off their white winter chams,' 
Of the whistling spring winds, and the pattering rains, 

and how, knowing that she was wished for, and 
waited for, and needed, 

“ Dafly-down-dilly came up in the cold. 

Through the brown mold, 

Although the March breezes blew keen on her face, 
Although the white snow lay in many a place, 

and the rest of Daffy-down-dilly’s wise sayings and 
doings, all which are worthy to be heede . 

As one after another of the wild flowers 
back to greet us, peeping out of the grass 0 ^ ^ 
ing toward us from shrub or spray, w 
do when dear old friends return to us alter £ 
absence. The flowers are our f ne " ( ^ jn 

everything that has life in it is rela ^ UJ 

some way, and bears some message } Lilian 

from Him without whom neither flowers 
beings would be alive. ^ a< j. 

All true poets of nature have felt ttus> 
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dress the flowers as if they were companions, neigh¬ 
bors, or teachers. 

Scarcely a more beautiful out-of-door poem of 
this kind ever has been written than Horace Smith’s 
“ Hymn to the Flowers,” from which these verses 
are taken: 


1 

And Christina Rossetti writes to-day: 

" O wind, where have you been. 

That you blow so sweet ?— 

Among the violets 
Which blossom at your feet. 



Children who have long been grown 
up used to learn Jane Taylor’s 


“ Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers; 

Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 

Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 

From loneliest nook. 

“ 'Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that swingeth, 

And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 

, Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer.” 

The songs of spring are none the less enjoyable 
for being old,—very old indeed. 


“the wonderful air is over me.” 


Down in a green and shady bed, 
A modest violet grew; ” 


“ The honeysuckle waits 

For summer and for heat; 
But violets in the chilly spring 
Make the turf so sweet! ” 


Do you know Willis’s “April Violets?” Here 
is a part of it. The delicate odor of the flowers 
seems to steal up to you as you read: 


I have found violets. April hath come on, 

And the cool winds feel softer, and the rain 
Falls in the beaded drops of summer-time. 

You may hear birds at morning, and at eve 
The tame dove lingers till the twilight falls. 

Cooing upon the eaves, and drawing in 
His beautiful, bright neck; and, from the hills, 
A murmur like the hoarseness of the sea, 

Tells the release of waters, and the earth 
Sends up a pleasant smell, and the dry leaves 
Are lifted by the grass; and so I know 
That Nature, with her delicate ear, hath heard 
The dropping of the velvet foot of Spring. 
Take of my violets 1 I found them where 
The liquid south stole o’er them, on a bank 
That lean’d to running water. There’s to me 
A daintiness about these early flowers. 

That touches me like poetry. They blow 
With such a simple loveliness among 
The common herbs of pasture, and breathe out 
Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 
Whose beatings are too gentle for the world. 

I love to go in the capricious days 
Of April and hunt violets, when the rain 
Is in the blue cups trembling, and they nod 
So gracefully to the kisses of the wind.” 


In Palestine, thousands of years ago, they wel¬ 
comed her coming just as we do now. A poet-king 
of that country wrote, rejoicingly: “For lo 1 the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land. ” 

Perhaps the violet has had more poems written 
about her than any flower except the rose. How 
can we help saying “her” of this lowly, sweet- 
breathed child of the meadow and road-side ? 

The air begins to be as sweet as if the breezes of 
another world were blown through ours, when the 
violets unfold. This, too, was noticed long ago. 
Shakspeare speaks of 

" The sweet south. 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odor.” 


and nearly everybody knows Wordsworth’s 

“ Violet, by a mossy stone. 

Half hidden from the eye.” 

Barry Cornwall says this lovely thing about the 
violet: 

** She comes, the first, the fairest thing 
That heaven upon the earth doth fling. 

Ere winter's star has set; 

She dwells behind her leafy screen, 

And gives as angels give, unseen,— 

The violet.” 

The New England flowers appear few and far be¬ 
tween at first, as if they dreaded the east winds, for 

“ The spring comes slowly up this way." 

Pussy-willows, furry mouse-ear, rock-saxifrage, 
hepatica, starry white blood-root, and anemones 
peep out one after another, or close together; and 
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by that time the fields are white as snow with 
innocence-bloom, or Houstonia. There are blue 
patches of violets on the hill-sides ; the gold of the 
marsh-marigold lies scattered along the brook- 
margins, with the yellow adder-tongue nodding 
close by. Jack-in-the-pulpit sits hidden under his 
green canopy; the columbines and wild geraniums 
flutter their purple and scarlet along the wood- 
paths ; and, by and by, the wild rose awakens. 
But then it is June, and we are talking of spring. 


summer, long after most other birds are silent, or 
have flown away. 

The songsters gather in throngs, with their gay 
or tender ballads, each so different from the rest,— 
wren, swallow, linnet, thrush, oriole,—and none of 
them dearer or merrier than the bobolink, the 
Robert Burns among bird-poets, whose warble fol¬ 
lows the track of the plow, and ripples along the 
edges of the corn-field. 

The song of the bobolink has often inspired 



“reaching toward us from shrub or spray.” 


Faster than the flowers, come the birds. As 
early as the bluebird, honest Robin Redbreast and 
his wife are here, hopping up and down the garden- 
walk, turning their heads this way and that, as 
they consider their prospects for house-building. 
High in the leafless tree-top,—out of a snow-cloud 
sometimes,—you hear the song-sparrow’s heavenly 
carol, so full of hope and gladness ! The sweetest 
and one of the most social of our field-minstrels, 
he has a song for all seasons, and everybody who 
listens to him is charmed. It is a comfort to know 
that he is going to stay with us through mid- 


luman minstrels to emulation, with its rollicking, 
alkative note. Wilson Flagg has some bngm, 
ride-awake verses about the “O’Lincoln rami j) 
rhich take you right into the midst of a ™ 3<10 J 
ul of these saucy little singers. And D a 
Alarming “ Robert of Lincoln ” gives you t e 
nanners, travels, and history, to perfection. 

Many of you will have a chance to listen 
‘ merry note” of the bird itself before rea£ J‘ n ^” 
month’s continuation of “ Songs of Spring, 
time, if you have not the whole of Mr. 0 
beautiful poem, you may at least enjoy this e 
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* Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 

Near to the nest of his little dame, 

Over the mountain-side or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 

* Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink ! 

Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 

Hidden among the summer flowers. 

Chee, chee, chee! * 

Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 

Wearing a bright black wedding-coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note: 

* Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink! 

Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 

Sure there was never a bird so fine. 

Chee, chee, chee ! ’ 


1 Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 

Broods in the grass while her husband sings: 

* Bob-o’-link, bob-o'-link, 

Spink, spank, spink! 

Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 

Chee, chee, chee ! ’ 

Modest and shy as a nun is she; 

One weak chirp is her only note. 

Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat: 

* Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink! 

Never was I afraid of man; 

Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can! 
Chee, chee, chee ! ’ ” 



CECILE ET LULU.* 

Par A. A. Chapman. 


“ Quelles sont ces droles da marques noires, 
Cecile, que nous voyons partout sur les murs?” 

“ Des lettres, Lulu; ne les sais-tu pas ? ” 

“ Non, Cecile, personne ne me les a jamais ap¬ 
prises.” 

“ Helas! que tu as 6 te negligee, ma pauvre 
petite 1 mais quand il faut travailler toute la jour- 
nee pour gagner son pain, on ne trouve pas tr&s- 
facilement l’occasion pour enseigner ou pour etu- 
dier. Moi-meme j’ai beaucoup oublie de ce que 
je savais lorsque nous etions heureuses. Mais ce 
que je me rappelle encore, je te l’enseignerai, petit 
& petit, selon que je trouve le temps.” 

“ Pourquoi sommes-nous si pauvres, Cecile ? ” 

“ C’est notre malheur, mon enfant: il faut le 
souffrir avec patience jusqu’a ce que le ciel nous 
envoie de meilleurs jours. Seulement, si nous pou- 
vions trouver notre oncle, tous nos malheurs fini- 
raient” 

“ Pourquoi n’allons-nous pas k sa recherche tout- 
de-suite, Cecile ? ” 

u Mon enfant, je l’ai cherche partout jusqu’a ce 
que tout mon argent fut depense. Mais ne songeons 
plus k cela. Tu vas prendre une le^on, tu le sais. 


Voici une affiche qui nous servira tr&s-bien de livre 
de lecture.” 

“ Cette lettre-ci,” dit-elle en Pindiquant de son 
aiguille a tricoter, “ s’appelle *M.' Regarde-la 
bien; t’en souviendras-tu ? ” 

u < repeta Lulu, je m’en souviendrai. *M,’ 
—je le sais dej&.” 

Et ainsi Cecile apprit k sa petite sceur les lettres 
M-A-I-S-O-N. 

“ Qu’est-ce que veut dire tout cela ? ” demanda 
enfin la petite Lulu. 

“ Ces lettres epelent le mot maison —le vois-tu ? 
M-a-i-s-o-n— maison. Mais voilit l’heure qui sonne. 
Je n’ai plus le temps de t’enseigner. Je dois aller 
a 1 ’usine. Voici un petit panier de fruit que j’ai 
achete pour ton gouter. Partons! ” 

u Oh, Cecile ! ne me renferme pas dans cette 
piece sombre et etroite ! Je la deteste. Permets- 
moi de te suivre, ou bien laisse-moi ici, ou je sens 
Pair frais, et oil il y a quelquechose a voir, je t’en 
prie ! ” 

“ Me promets tu de ne pas quitter ce lieu, pour 
t’egarer dans les rues ? ” 

“ J’y resterai jusqu’k ton retour, Cecile.” 


* This little French story is for the benefit of our young readers who are studying French. All translations received before 
April 15 will be credited in the June number. 
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“ Rappelle-toi, Lulu, que si je te perds, je serai 

toute seule au monde.” . 

“ N’aie pas peur, Cecile, sois sure j’en prendrai 

bien garde.” , 

je demande seulement que tu te tiennes ou tu 


revoir ces merveilles perdues, Lulu counit au coin, 
d’oii elle regardait le long d’une large rue, bordee 
de magasins magnifiques, et remplie de belles yoi- 
tures, d’enfants richement habilles, qui s’amusaient 
avec jolis jouets de toutes especes, et d’une foule de 
ces petits droles que nous appelons 



gamins. 

Pendant quelques minutes, elle 
eut bien soin de ne pas perdre de 
vue le mot maison, qu’elle pouvait 
toujours entrevoir. Mais elle n’avait 
pas encore six ans, et d’ailleurs, elle 
etait bien inexperimentee, etant re- 
cemment venue de la campagne ou 
elle fut nfce. C’est pourquoi il n’est 
pas tres-surprenant qu’elle oubliat 
bientot le mot, et qu’elle ne pen- 
sat plus qu’aux objets interessants 
qu’elle. avait sous les yeux. 

Petit k petit, elle se rapprocha de 
ces merveilles, qui l’attiraient irre- 
sistiblement par leur eclat, jusqu'a 
ce qu’elle eut completement tourne 
le coin, et se trouva au milieu de 
son nouveau paradis. 

Le temps se passa. De plus en 
plus entrainee par ces charmantes 
nouveautes, Lulu tourna beaucoup 
de coins, sans se rappeler combien, 
lorsque touta-coup l’heure sonna 
quand sa sceur avait l’habitude e 
reVenir chez elle ! Ainsi eveillee de 
son reve de plaisir, elle compn 
qu’elle etait perdue dans la gran 
ville sans savoir oil diriger ses pas. 

Triste et effrayee elle tourna coin 
apres coin, traversa rue apres rue, a 

chercherlelieuqu-elleava.tqmttc, 

comment le reconnaitre si elle r 
■er, tant il y en avait qui lm ressero 
s beaucoup de detours, elle se sou' 

•_coralr certaine de recon 


E PAP. 


le contenu de son panier ; ne songeant pas, heureu- 
sement, qu’il avait coute le diner a sa sceur. Mais 
son attention fut bientot divertie de son occupation 
agreable par les diverses choses qui se passaient 
dans la rue. Elle les trouvait si nouvelles et si 
charmantes ! 

Enfin Lulu prit son gouter, puis elle relit deux ou 
trois fois le mot maison qu’elle venait d’apprendre, 
et puis elle commen^a a s’ennuyer de l’endroit oil 
elle etait, qui devint maintenant fort tranquille, car 
tout le monde avait tourne ce meme coin de rue, 
qui lui semblait l’entree dans un lieu mysterieux oil 
se trouvaient toutes sortes de jolies choses. Pour 


™Ma maison ! - s'ecria-t-elle, «je M « trouV ^ i 
ientot ma sceur me retrouvera.’ c’arreta 

Un monsieur qui passait a ce momen, 

tdit: infant? Celle- 

‘‘ De quelle maison parles-tu, mon enla 

i est a moi.” . ; sur le 

“Je parle du mot maison, que voic 

“ Et peux-tu lire ce mot-la? , 

“ Oui, monsieur, ma sceur me ' ? »» 

“ Et comment s’appelle cette bonne s 
l< Cecile.” 
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“ Et ton nom, petite ? ” 

“ Je m’appelle Lulu.” 

“ Cecile et Lulu! ” repeta le mopsieur; puis il 
dit vivement: “ Comment s’appelle ton pere ? ” 

“Mon p£re n’est plus. II s’appela M. Henri 
Jolivet, mais-” 

“ Mon enfant,” dit le monsieur d'une voix tr6s- 
emuee, “ tu as vraiment trouve ta maison, car 
desormais c’est a toi, comme tout ce que j’ai au 
monde. Mon pauvre petit agneau perdue que j'ai 
vainement cherchee depuis si longtemps, viens 
dans mes bras,”—et il i’embrassa tendrement. 

A ce moment une jeune fille, d’une mine effaree, 
touma le coin d’un pas rapide. 

“ Oh, Lulu ! ” s’ecria la nouvelle venue d’une voix 
impatientee, “ comment as-tu pu etre si mechante ? 
Voi& plus d’une heure que je te cherche !” 


“ Mais pourquoi n’es-tu pas venue ici me cher- 
cher tout-de-suite ? ” 

“ De quoi parles-tu, Lulu ? Ce n’est pas 1 ’endroit 
ou je t’ai laissee. ” 

“ Mais si, Cecile, ne vois-tu pas le mot maison 
que tu m’as enseigne ? ” 

“ Tu te trompes, Lulu, c’est le meme mot, mais 
c’est un autre lieu.” 

44 Elle ne se trompe pas,” dit le monsieur, “ c’est 
le lieu qu’elle devait trouver. Ne me connais-tu 
pas, Cecile?” 

Elle le regarda fixement un instant, puis elle 
poussa un cri: “ Mon oncle ! ” 

Lulu sait maintenant lire, ecrire et faire beau- 
coup d’autre choses; mais elle n’Oubliera jamais 
la leyon que sa soeur lui avait donnee et qui avait 
un resultat si heureux ! 


FOURTH MONTH DUNCE. 

By H. M. M. 


The curious custom of joking on the first of 
April, sending the ignorant or the unwary on fruit¬ 
less errands, for the sake of making them feel fool¬ 
ish and having a laugh at them, prevails very 
widely in the world. And whether you call the 
victim a ‘‘Fourth month dunce,” an “April fool,” 
an “April fish” (as in France), or an “April 
gowk ” (as in Scotland), the object, to deceive him 
and laugh at him, is everywhere the same. 

The custom has been traced back for ages; all 
through Europe, as far back as the records go. 
The “Feast of Fools” is mentioned as celebrated 
by the ancient Romans. In Asia the Hindoos 
have a festival, ending on the 31st of March, called 
the “Huli festival,” in which they play the same 
sort of first of April pranks,—translated into Hin- 
^ 0o >—laughing at the victim, and making him a 

Huli fool.” It goes back even to Persia, where it 
is supposed to have a beginning, in very ancient 
times, in the celebration of spring, when their New 
Year begins. 

How it came to be what we everywhere find it, 
the wise men cannot agree. The many authorities 
are so divided, that I see no way but for us to 
accept the custom as we find it, wherever we may 
happen to be, and be careful not to abuse it. 


Some jokes are peculiar to particular places. In 
England, where it is called All Fools’ Day, one 
favorite joke is to send the greenhorn to a bookseller 



A VICTIM TO THE “STRAP OIL" JOKE. 


to buy the “ Life and Adventures of Eve’s Grand¬ 
mother,” or to a cobbler to buy a few cents’ worth 
of “strap oil,”—strap oil being, in the language 
of the shoe-making brotherhood, a personal appli- 
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cation of the leather. The victim usually gets a 
good whipping with a strap. 

There was an old superstition in England that 
prayers to the Virgin at eight o’clock on All 
Fools’ Day would be of wonderful efficacy, ancf 
it is seriously mentioned by grave writers of old 
days. 

In Scotland the first of April fun is called “ hunt¬ 
ing the gowk,” and consists most often of sending 
a person to another a long way off, with a note 
which says, “ Hunt the gowk another mile.” The 
recipient of the note gives him a new missive to 
still another, containing the same words; and so 
the sport goes on, till the victim remembers the 
day of the month, and sits down to rest and think 
about it. 

In France, where the custom is very ancient, the 
jokes arc much the same; but the victim is called 
an “ April fish,” because he is easily caught. In 
one part of France there is a custom of eating a 
certain kind of peas which grow there, called pois 
chiches. The joke there is to send the peasants to 
a certain convent to ask for those peas, telling them 
that the fathers are obliged to give some to every 
one who comes on that day. The joke is as much 


on the monks as on the peasants, for there is often 
a perfect rush of applicants all day. 

A more disagreeable custom prevails in Lisbon 
on the first of April, when the great object is to 
pour water on passers-by, or, failing in that, to 
throw powder in their faces. If both can be done, 
the joker is happy. 

I need not tell you the American styles of joking: 
nailing a piece of silver to the side-walk; tying a 
string to a purse, and jerking it away from greedy 
fingers; leaving tempting-looking packages, filled 
with sand, on door-steps; frying doughnuts with 
an interlining of wool; putting salt in the sugar- 
bowl, etc. You know too many already. 

But this custom, with others, common in coarser 
and rougher times, is fast dying out. Even now it 
is left almost entirely to playful children and ihe 
uneducated classes. This sentiment, quoted from 
an English almanac of a hundred years ago, will, 
I’m sure, meet the approval of “grown-ups” of 
the nineteenth century: 

“ But ’t is a thing to be disputed, 

Which is the greatest fool reputed, 

The one that innocently went, 

Or he that him designedly sent.” 
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PATTIKIN’S HOUSE. 

By Joy Allison. 


Chapter VI. 

THIRZA’S HOUSEKEEPING. 

HE minister’s wife was n’t well. The 
doctor said she needed rest and a 
change. The sea-air would do her 
good. 

“You must go to Boston and visit 
Matilda,” said the minister. 

“ Who’d take care of the house ? ” 
asked she. 

“ I would,” said Thirza, boldly. “ I 
am ’most eleven ; I can keep house ! ” 

“ Who ’d take care of us ? ” asked Pattikin. 

“ I would,” said her father. “ Mother would 
take the baby, of course, and I hope I’m to be 
trusted with the rest.” 

“ Who’d make the bread ? ” asked Seth. 

Now, raised bread was yet one of the mysteries to 
Thirza. She could mix up biscuit, and had a gene¬ 
ral idea how a good many other things were done, 
but not much experience in doing them. Never¬ 
theless, her ambition was fired at the thought of 
being mistress of the house, and she answered, but 
not so boldly: “I would; mother could tell me 
how. Oh ! I shall get along first-rate, I know. 

I like to keep house.” 

Her experience in that line was limited to such 
half days as her mother had been able to devote to 
parish visiting. 

So it was decided that the minister’s wife should 
spend at least four weeks in Boston. 

There were endless instructions given to Thirza 
—so many, indeed, that when she came to want 
them she could remember scarcely one. 

How desolate the house seemed, when having 
caught the last possible glimpse of the stage, the 
minister and his children went in ! They looked at 
the empty “mother’s chair,’’and then at the empty 
cradle, and then, rather wistfully, at one another, 
as a homesick feeling began to creep over them. 
Then the minister boldly lifted the cradle and set 
it in the farthest comer of the room. 

“It’s quite a decent-sized kitchen,” said he, in 
a cheerful tone, “when the cradle is out of the 
way; and Robbie will soon be old enough to do 
without it.” 

The spell thus broken, every one instantly felt 
their courage rise and their spirits revive. 

“ I can get the dinner, father,” said Thirza. 

“ It’s only boiled meat and vegetables, and I’ve 


often prepared them for mother. Tilda will help, 
and we shall not need anybody else.” 

“That’s my brave little woman!” said her 
father; and after a few cheery words to Pattikin 
and the boys, he went off to the study, to come out 
no more till dinner was on the table. 

Thirza remembered, as soon as he was out of 
sight, that her mother had said she would better 
ask him to get out the meat for her. 

“ Never mind,” she said to herself, “ I guess I 
can get it well enough. I wont call him back.” 

Tilda went down cellar with her to hold the 
lamp. By vigorous pulling, Thirza got a piece of 
corned beef up from the brine and into her pan. 
Then she had to run up and warm her fingers; the 
brine was so cold ! 

She washed the meat in warm water a good 
while to get her fingers warm. Looking up at the 
clock she saw that it was nearly eleven. 

“ It’s time it was in; mother always boils it a 
long time, I know,” said she, and plumped it into 
the pot, which she half filled with cold water. 

“Now for some pork,” said she. “Oh, how I 
hate to put my hands into cold brine again ! ” 

But she went down, and took off the lid of the 
pork barrel, and lifted out the stone that held the 
meat down. After feeling about in the brine for a 
while, she got hold of a piece of pork. She could 
only get a very little hold, because it was packed 
in so tightly, and her fingers would slip off, and the 
pork would n’t come up. 

“ Oh dear ! oh dear ! my fingers are freezing! 
What shall I do ? I ’ll take the carving-knife and 
pry it up ! ” 

She ran up for the carving-knife, and stopped a 
little to warm her fingers again. Then she went 
back and pried at the pork with the knife. 

“ Crack ! ” and the minister’s folks had for a 
carving-knife only a broken blade, and a handle 
with a piece about two inches long. Thirza sat 
down on the potato bin and cried. 

“ Never mind,” said Tilda, who was getting the 
potatoes, “ I guess carving-knives don’t cost very 
much. Pa’ll get another, I know.” 

Thirza was pretty sure it would cost much. 
But she dried her eyes, and prepared for another 
plunge for the pork. She tugged away again with 
no better success. 

“ I would n’t get any pork to-day,” said Tilda. 
“Mother does n’t, always.” 

So Thirza concluded she would n’t try any more 
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to get the pork up, but would get the cabbages and 
beets and potatoes on as soon as she could. 

When she got upstairs again it was half-past 
eleven and the pot was n’t boiling. 

“ What’s the matter that it does n’t boil yet?” 
said she, puckering her forehead into little wrinkles. 

“ I guess the fire’s ’most out,” said Tilda. 

The fire was not only almost, but altogether, out. 

They hurried to rebuild it, and at twelve the pot 
began to boil. It stopped, though, when they put 
in the vegetables. But it began again soon. 

Then Thirza and Tilda set the table. 

At half-past twelve their father came out to din¬ 
ner. The table was all ready. The bread was cut, 
and the glasses filled with water. The pot was yet 
boiling on the stove, with a cheerful bubbling, and 
things looked very promising. 

“ Dinned ’most ready ? ” asked the minister, rub¬ 
bing his hands together before the fire. 

“ I guess so, father ! ” said Thirza, cheerfully. 
Then, recollecting her accident, she said, with a 
trembling voice, “ I broke the carving-knife, father.” 

“ Broke the carving-knife ? ” said he, looking 
concerned. “ How did you break it ? ” 

Thirza explained about the pork. Her father 
looked at the knife, put the two pieces together, 
and then, as they would n’t stay so, laid them down 
on the sink-board, and, taking a fork, lifted the lid 
of the dinner-pot. Just then Seth, Samuel, Simon, 
Sandy, and Pattikin came in to dinner. 

“You did n’t call us, Mrs. Housekeeper,” said 
Seth, “so we took the liberty to come. Hope no 
offense, mum ! ” 

“ I did n’t call you, because dinner was n’t ready,” 
said Thirza. “ The potatoes don’t seem to be quite 
done. How blue you look, Patty ! Come to the 
fire. It’s growing colder, is n’t it ? ” 

“ Guess ’t is ! ” said Pattikin, warming her fat 
fingers. “ Going to have another winter, I s’pose.” 

“I should think so,” said Thirza. “It’s the 
last of March now.” 

The minister was trying the potatoes and meat, 
with his fork, to see how nearly they were done. 

“ The meat seems very hard; what time did you 
put it on, Thirza ? ” 

“ It got to boiling about half-past, I believe,” 
said Thirza. 

“ Half-past ten ? ” said her father. 

“No, sir; half-past eleven,” said Thirza. She 
really thought it was but little later than that, for 
she had n’t kept watch of the clock. 

Her father laughed. “ I might have known it 
would n’t get done,” said he. “ The stage went at 
a quarter past ten. I know your mother boils the 
meat almost all the forenoon.” 

“ What shall we do?” said Thirza, looking in 
dismay toward the group of impatient brothers. 


Her father opened the cellar door and took down 
a great ham that hung in the cellar-way, and began 
to cut it with the bread knife, after he had whetted 
it a minute or so. At this sight the faces of the 
whole family grew brighter. 

Thirza tried the potatoes once more. They were 
done now, and by the time she had peeled them, 
the cabbage was done and the ham was cooked. 
The beets seemed as hard as ever, but that was no 
matter. They were left to boil with the beef, while 
the family sat down to their dinner. 

“ I hope things wont go so every day,” said 
Thirza, looking up at the clock, which told a quar¬ 
ter past one. 

“ I hope so, too,” said Seth. “ Though all is 
well that ends well.” 

Chapter VII. 

MORE OF THIRZA’S HOUSEKEEPING. 

Supper went off well enough. There was plenty 
of bread, and a gingerbread, baked yesterday. 

Breakfast went pretty well, too, only that there 
was a little too much soda in the johnny-cake, 
which gave it a greenish hue. 

“ There is n’t bread enough left for dinner,” said 
Thirza, after breakfast was over. “ I guess I’d 
better put some to rising.” 

“ It will not get raised to bake for dinner,” said 
her father. “You need n’t expect it. You can 
make biscuit, can’t you ? ” 

“Yes, sir.- I ’ll bake biscuit for dinner, then. 
The bread will get raised for supper, I suppose.” 

“ I should think so; though it seems to me your 
mother puts it to rise the night before. I’m not 
sure, but I have some such impression.” 

“ Sometimes she does, and sometimes she does 
n’t,” said Seth. “ I know, for I’ve seen her.” 

It was a relief that somebody knew, for Thina 
only “believed,” and Tilda “could n’t be sure, 
and a great deal depended on the raised brea . 
Thirza could n’t keep such a family on biscuits. 

“ You’d better set it going just as soon as pos¬ 
sible, Thirza.” 

Thirza ran down to the cellar and brought up 
the jug in which her mother kept the yeast. 

“ The cork is tied down with a string, and die 
knot is a hard one. Wont you untie it, father. 

The minister gave the jug a shake or two, say¬ 
ing: “ There seems to be plenty in it. That s a 
good thing, for I am afraid we should n’t be equa 
to making yeast. I wonder why she ties it 
that way ? ” said he, as he picked at the knot 

He soon found out why. The knot being un 
and the cork loosened a little-- . . 

Bang ! It went clear to the ceiling over ’ 
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while a stream of yeast followed, flowing over upon 
the minister’s hands, on the table and on the floor. 

“ 9 et a P an 1 —quick !—we ’re losing it all! ” he 
exclaimed. A pan being brought, the overflowing 
was directed into that and saved. 

“ Well, really! your mother is a remarkable 
housekeeper ! That’s what I call lively yeast. Do 
you know how much to use ? ” 

“Yes, sir; a cupful. Mother told me.” And 
Thirza proceeded immediately to mix the bread. 


cutter. Thirza was very happy about the work, 
and sang all the time she was doing it. 

When they were in the oven, she began to set 
the table, still singing. 

“ Have you looked at your biscuits since you put 
them in ? ” asked Tilda, presently. “ The fire is 
pretty hot. Perhaps they •will burn.” 

Thirza hurried to the oven. “ What in the 
world ails them ? ” said she, with the little fretful 
wrinkles puckering her forehead all at once. 



MAKING READY TO BOIL THE MEAT. 


I suppose this ought to be tied down again,” 
said her father. “ But I shall be careful how I 
open it next time.” 

Thirza’s bread rose like a puff. In fact, it was 
ready for a second mixing just as she began to get 
dinner. 

(( I can’t attend to it now, anyway,” said she. 
“ It will have to wait.” 

Tilda chopped meat and vegetables for a hash, 
while Thirza made biscuits. It was fun to mix and 
niold and cut them out with the pretty round cake- 


11 Are they burned ?” asked Tilda, looking over 
her shoulder into the oven. 

“No; but they’re such nasty, flat, black look¬ 
ing little things ! They don’t rise a bit like 
mother’s,” said Thirza, wrathfully. “ I put every¬ 
thing in just exactly as she told me”—still survey¬ 
ing the cakes with a frown. “Why don't they 
rise ? ” 

“ I’d shut the door and let them be a while 
longer. May be they will, by and by,” said Tilda, 
comfortingly. 
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Thirza shut the door, looking discontented 
enough; for she had no hope of the cakes rising 
by and by. “ I don’t care if they burn black now,” 
she said. 

She resumed her work of setting the table, but 
not her singing. She had used one of the drinking- 
cups to mix soda in. She went to the pantry for 
it, as there were not enough without it. There 
was a little water in the bottom. She poured it 
out. As she did so, some white powder stuck to 
the cup. 

“ What's this, I wonder ! ” And then it all 
came to her in a minute. She had never put the 
soda in at all. She leaned her head against the 
old wooden pump and cried a little. It was such a 
little bit of forgetting that should cause her such 
trouble 1 Then she went and looked into the oven 
again, but mournfully, hopelessly, as at something 
quite spoiled and lost. 

Then she thought of the long table full of hungry, 
disappointed children. Would there be hash 
enough ? A mountain weight of care seemed set¬ 
tling down upon her heart. She visited the bread- 
box. There was a little old bread and a few bits 
of cold johnny-cake. She arranged these on a plate, 
and then took out her biscuit, and put them on 
a plate. They were as heavy as her poor little 
heart, and her poor little heart was like lead in her 
bosom. They were sour, too, and had got quite 
brown, being left in the oven so long. 

“ I don’t believe they will be very bad,” said 
Tilda, in a vain attempt to cheer her sister. 

“ There—the hash is done. I’m going to call 
father.” 

She called him, and then ran out to the barn 
where the boys were working, to call them, too. 

The minister came out, cheerful and smiling. 
He noticed Thirza’s downcast face, and naturally 
looked at the dinner-table to find out the cause. 

“Bad luck with the biscuits, my little maid? 
What ails them? They are a leetle poor, I am 
afraid, taking up one, and breaking it in halves, 
and testing it by taste and smell. 

“ They are n’t fit to^eat 1 I’m so sorry 1 I for¬ 
got to put in my soda 1 ” said Thirza, crying 
again. 

“ Oh, well 1 never mind! If you know what was 
the trouble, it is n’t half so bad as it might be, 
because you will have them all right next time,” 
said her father, encouragingly. “ Don’t cry. We ’ll 
get along with the hash and the cold bread.” 

“There’s all these is!” said Thirza, disconso¬ 
lately. 

The boys, having been privately admonished by 
Tilda, made no complaint. They were a hungry 
little set, and even the leaden cakes went down, 
and were converted into good rosy blood and sturdy 


sinews, causing never a twinge of dyspepsia. Their 
father dined on hash and cold johnny-cake, telling 
his most amusing stories all the time to cheer 
Thirza, whose heart grew sensibly lighter as the 
biscuits disappeared, though she could n’t eat 
much. 

After dinner Seth followed her into the pantry, 
and said: “ Anything will do to eat, Mrs. House¬ 
keeper, if you ’ll only keep a jolly face. But look 
as doleful as you do to-day, and we shall all be cry¬ 
ing for mother. Can I help you any ? ” 

“ Oh, Seth ! I’m so tired of being housekeeper 1 
I never can stand it four weeks! I work all the 
time, and then I can’t make things decent.^ I wish 
I might never have to get another dinner! ” 

Seth put his arms round her and kissed away 
the tears, and promised to come up to the house 
an hour before dinner to-morrow and help; and 
if things did n’t turn out well, the responsibility 
should be his. 


Chapter VIII. 

LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 

After the boys were gone, the minister 
out into the kitchen. He wore a very droll lace, 
and went straight to the row of nails behind 
pantry door, where a big linen apron hung, 
tied it round his waist. . T , 

“ Now you ’ll see how a minister can cook i 
finished my sermon, and I am going to e P 
this afternoon. If we get our work done m 
we ’ll have a ride before supper. What is the 
do, Mrs. Housekeeper ? ” 

Thirza actually laughed to see her father wi 
kitchen apron on, setting about housework. 

“ Come,” said he, “ lay out the work, and 
we ’ll divide it up, and get it done in no 
And he looked intent upon business. 

“ Well,” said Thirza, “ in the first place t 
this bread to mold. It ought to have been* 
before, but I could n’t, because you see 
dinner-time. I’m afraid it’s sour. ^ 

“ Well, what else ? I want the work al 
my mind, so I can go at it intelhgemly. ^ 
“ All these dishes to wash. Tilda can 
Then there’s that basketful of clothes, 
had n’t time to iron them, and I m me . 

done it yesterday; but the day s ipi* £ othing 

how, and I did n’t get it done. And we 
for supper. I suppose mother wo everyt hing 
pies, and I would if I knew bow, 
she told me seems to have gone out of my ^ 
“ Oh, I know how to make a pie, ^ 

“ You just cut up the apples anc f r0 “ ^ it up 

and put it in and put sugar on 1 ’ 
with the other crust and bake it It a j 
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“ But the crust—how do you make the crust ? ” 
said the minister. 

“ With lard and flour and water—or milk, I for¬ 
get which,” said Tilda. 

“ Any soda ? ” asked Thirza. Tilda did n’t know. 
“ We will try, anyway. We are not going four 


we will all go for a grand drive while the pies 
are cooling.” 

The bread ought to have been good, after such a 
vigorous molding as it got at the minister’s hands. 
And when it was in the pans, it did rise in a won¬ 
derfully short space of time. Tilda washed dishes 



learning how to keep house. 


weeks without an apple pie! ” said her father. 
“ If we fail the first time, we ’ll try again, and 
keep trying till we get it right. I ’ll mold the 
bread and make the pies. You, Thirza, shall do 
the ironing, and Tilda can wash the dishes. Then 

VOL. IV.— 25 . 


with marvelous zeal and rapidity, and Thirza so far 
forgot her troubles that she hummed a little over 
her ironing-board. It was such an inspiration to 
have father working with them. 

As for the pies, the minister shortened and sweet- 
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ened and spiced as if he had always been used to it. 
He made crust enough for five or six, so he had to 
send for more apples; but Tilda brought them 
from the cellar, and pared and sliced, and at last 
they were all in the oven. 

It was encouraging to see four great loaves of 
new bread arrayed on the pantry shelves, and the 
pies beside them. The little girls went off to ride 
with light hearts. 

They came home in fine spirits, but the minister 
noticed Thirza’s flushed face and slow movements. 

“We ought to divide up the work,” said he; 

“ I see that the girls have too much on their hands. 
How many' things are there, Thirza, that have to 
be done every day ? ” 

“Oh, no endl” said Thirza, laughing. “I 
could n’t begin to tell them. A great many of them 
are such little things, and only take a few minutes.” 

“And yet, altogether, they keep you at work 
about all day, don’t they ? Tell all you can think 
of, large or small.” 

Thirza began, and the minister took his note¬ 
book from his pocket and wrote them down. There 
was quite a long list. 

“ Then I know there are other things that are 
always needing to be done once or twice a week, 
but which don’t come regularly every day,” said he; 

“ let us have a list of these also.” 

Thirza began again, and again quite a long list 
was the result. 

“ Now, we each can take upon ourselves a part of 
these duties, and not be heavily burdened either. 
In the first place, let every one make his own bed, 
and take care of his room. It is very easy work, 
and it will not hurt a boy to know how to do such 
work properly. I think I can make rrilne up so 
handsomely as to be a pattern for you. At any 
rate, I ’ll try, and if Seth can put me to shame, the 
girls may cheer him roundly.” 

“ Then I will take it upon myself,” he resumed, 
after a moment’s consultation of his note-book, “ to 
see that the lamps are filled and kept in order. 
Seth may cut the meat, and bring up the vege¬ 
tables for dinner, every morning, before he goes out 
to his work. Samuel may sweep down the chamber 
stairs, and the front entry, and steps. Simon may 
see that both pails are filled with water, and the 
wood-box with wood.” 

“ Why, I always do that! ” said Simon. 

“I thought you forgot it, sometimes,” said 
Thirza, mildly; “and I forget to tell you, so I 
have to run for wood pretty often, some days.” 

“If I forget again I ’ll eat raw potatoes for my 
dinner,” said Simon, resolutely. «But give me 
some other work, too.” 

{To be , 


“ I will give you nothing else for every-day,” said 
his father, “ but twice a week, say Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, you may bring up a pan of apples, 
and pare them for me to make pies next day. 
You and Sandy have to chum twice a week already, 
so I think that will be your share of the work.” 

“ And I ’ll help cut the apples,” said Sandy. 

“ Father, we can’t trust him! ” said Thirza. “ He 
never thinks to wash his hands, and-” 

Sandy had a quick temper, and he flared up at 
once. 

“ You better not say much about that, MissTaze, 
when you forgot to put something or other in the 
biscuits, and made ’em real bad and sour, your- 
seif.” 

“Hush, Sandy! For shame! Thirza didn’t 
say that to provoke you, but because it was a 
solemn and awful fact,” said Seth, “ and necessary 
to be taken into consideration.” 

Sandy showed signs of another outbreak at this, 
but his father interposed. 

“ There, Sandy! that will do. I will tell you 
what your work shall be. You can grind the 
coffee for Thirza every morning, and Saturdays 
you may sweep out the shed-room. That will be 
your share.” 

“ And now mine ! ” said Pattikin. 

“ I will teach you to set the table for me, if you 
will be in the house at the right time,” said Thirza. 

“ I truly will! ” said Pattikin. 

“ And you know the dusting is always your work, 
only you are ’most always out-doors when it ought 
to be done,” continued Thirza. 

“I’m truly goin’ to stay in my house all the 
morning for future to come! ” said Pattikin. “ You 
need n’t laugh, 'cause I ’ll do it, see if I don’t” 

“ It’s quite time Pattikin was making herself 
useful! ” said the minister. “ She’s been a play¬ 
thing a good while. So if the chairs are foun 
covered with dust at dinner-time, nobody shall e 
blamed but Patty. Nobody must do it for her, 
or remind her. And she may learn to set the ta e, 
too. Mother will be pleased when she comes to see 
that her little gypsy girl has turned into a neat lit e 
housemaid. We all will begin our new tasks to¬ 
morrow, and Saturday we must write to mother, 
and tell her how we are getting along.” 

“ I’m sure Tilda and I will not have hard wor 
to do what is left; you have taken so much oft 
our hands,” said Thirza, gratefully. 

“ I guess it was my bed-time ’bout ’leven o 
ago,” said Pattikin, gaping; on which hint she was 

bundled off to bed with small ceremony. Ana 

was not long before the rest followed, for they P 
early hours in Pattikin’s house. 
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There are two ways in which texts can be illu¬ 
minated. You can buy a square or oblong of per¬ 
forated paper at a fancy-shop, with the text outlined 
upon it in pale gray, and, with floss and split zephyr 
worsteds, you can work the letters, shade them, and 
produce very pretty effects. Or you can take a bit 
of Bristol board, measure and sketch your own let¬ 
ters, and make them of any beautiful colors you 
like with a camel’s hair brush and w^ter-paints. 
Some people practice still a third method with oil- 
paints and a wooden panel; but this is more diffi¬ 
cult, and so few of you boys and girls who read St. 
Nicholas have oil-paints, or know how to use 
them, that it is not worth our while to speak further 
on this method. Neither is it worth while to say 
much about the first way, for however pretty the 
perforated embroidery may look when it is done, 
and however neat the stitches may be, it can never 
have the freedom or value of a text done in the 
second way; nor can the doing of it ever give the 
same pleasure. Still, since some of you may like 
to try it, I will add that all the rules for grouping 
and distributing the colors, according to their sym¬ 
bolic meanings, apply to the embroidered as well 
as to the painted illuminations, and it will be quite 
safe to follow them in laying out your work. 

Texts Painted in Water-Color. 

The paints absolutely necessary for illuminating 
purposes are four in number: Black, white, ver¬ 
milion, and cobalt, or ultramarine blue. Most 
paint-boxes contain these four ; but for any of you 
who do not happen to have a paint-box, I would 
recommend buying what are called the “half- 
moist ” colors, which are the pleasantest and easiest 
to use. Buy half a cake of each of those mentioned, 
and, besides, lemon yellow, carmine, gamboge, 
Prussian blue, and burnt-umber. If you want to 
make your list very complete, you may add sepia, 
sap-green, rose-madder, cadmium, neutral tint, and 
violet carmine; but these are luxuries, not neces¬ 
saries, and you can do very well without them. 
Gold and silver paints are, however, indispensable. 
The best are those which come in tiny shells or 


saucers; but these are also the most costly. A 
good substitute is the preparation known as “ Bes¬ 
semer’s Gold.” It is a fine dry powder, sold in 
small bottles, with larger bottles of a liquid which 
dissolves it, the price of the two bottles being 
seventy-five cents. They last a long time, and are 
much cheaper than the little shells, which cost 
twenty cents apiece, and barely hold gold enough 
for a single capital letter. 

The Bristol board should be thick and smooth. 
A pale tint of gray or cream is better in most cases 
than white. Two brushes are needed, a large and 
a small, besides a third brush kept exclusively for 
the gold paint. For other implements, you will want 
only a lead pencil and ruler; but, above all, you 
want that care and patience so indispensable for 
producing anything redly fine, delicate, or worth 
having. There is no royal road to anything, re¬ 
member. All our little successes must be earned 
step by step, slowly and faithfully, with nothing 
shirked, nothing hurried, and we must be willing 
to give the time which is needed to make each step 
perfect in its way before we pass on to another. 

After the materials, the next thing to be consid¬ 
ered is the design. Pretty patterns for letters can 
be picked up almost anywhere—from signs, news¬ 
paper headings, book-covers, or the ornamental 
work in churches. A little practice will make it 
easy to vary and combine them. There is a “ Book 
of Alphabets ” also, published by Mr. Prang of Bos¬ 
ton, which it would not be a bad idea for boys and 
girls who live near each other to club for and buy. 
Its price is two dollars and a half; it contains an 
alphabet of capitals in color, and of small letters in 
a dozen different styles, ancient and modem, and is 
a great help to young beginners. 

The first step after trimming the Bristol board to 
its proper size, is to measure the spaces and draw 
parallel lines, between which the letters can be 
sketched in with lead pencil. Make the pencil lines 
very light , that they may not show through the 
color. Next, paint in all the small letters, being 
careful to keep the edges neat and distinct, to dot 
the i, and to add the commas and period. A mixt- 
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ure of white with the other paints makes it much 
easier to put them in smoothly. This mixture is 
known to artists as “ body color.” After the small 
letters are finished and shaded, paint the capitals in 
the same way; and, last of all, add the gold and 
the ornamental touches, the flowers, vines, ara¬ 
besques, and little hints of contrast, which add so 
much to the richness of the effect. I cannot tell 
you what colors to use, or what designs, for these 
depend on your own taste and fancy, and every 
worker must make them out for himself. But if 
you begin with simple things,—with a single line, 
for instance,—a line which says something brave or 
sweet, or comforting (the Bible is full of such lines), 
painting it in plain gray letters, shaded on one 
edge with black, and one vivid capital in scarlet, 
or blue and gold, you will have done a valuable 
and delightful thing; and going on little by little, 
your powers will increase, till by and by you pro¬ 
duce work which is beautiful for its own sake as 
well as for that of the thought which it enshrines. 

I will add a list of rules for the choice and 
placing of the colors. Every color has a meaning; 
did you know that ? and there are certain words 
which must always be painted in certain colors, and 
no other. 

General Rules for Coloring. 

Rule 1 . Capitals and initials should always be of 
a different color, or ornamented differently, from 
other letters of the text. 

Rule 2 . Letters belonging to words which do 
not begin with a capital must all be of one color. 

Rule j. It is not necessary that all the letters 
should be shaded, but the shaded letters in the 
same sentence should be shaded on the same side. 
Black or dark brown shading makes a red letter 
appear more brilliant. If one letter in a sentence 
is lightened with gold or bright color, the other 
letters must be lightened to correspond. 

Rule 4 . Never paint an unimportant word in a 
striking color. 

Rule j. Sacred names, such as Christ, God, Lord, 
Savior, Creator, should always be painted in red, 
black and gold. The letters I. H. S. should also 
be in red, black and gold, and all personal pro¬ 
nouns referring to Deity, such as Him, His, Thy, 
Thine, must be in the same colors, which are called 
canonical. 

Rule 6 . Do not use these colors combined except 
in words denoting the Deity, or pronouns referring 


to Him. Ever since the first gospel was illuminated 
this rule has been observed, red being used to sig¬ 
nify love, and sometimes also creative power; gold, 
to signify glory; and black, awe or majesty. If 
you notice, you will find these colors constantly 
used in the decoration of churches. 

Rule 7 . It is not desirable to use gold and silver 
in the same word. Never put a blue letter next to 
a purple or green one. Gold harmonizes with all 
colors. 

Meanings of Colors. 

Various nations hold traditions about the mean¬ 
ings of colors. Even our North American Indians 
have ideas upon this subject, and, strangely enough, 
these traditions agree in the main all the world over. 
These are some of them: 

Red is the color of life and happiness. It is 
from this idea that the expression “ Red-Letter 
Days” comes. 

Blue is the color of heaven, and should be used 
for words which denote heavenly things, such as 
piety, trutn, constancy, divine contemplation. 

Yellow or gold means not only glory, but faith, 
goodness, marriage. 

Green symbolizes spring, youth, mirth, hope in 
immortality; also victory, as in the palm and laurel, 
which are emblems of a conqueror. 

Violet means suffering. 

Gray, the color of ashes, means humility, mourn¬ 
ing, and penitence. 

Purple was the color of pomp and royal state. 
Kings and emperors allowed this color to.be used 
in churches, otherwise it would have been sacred to 
imperial use. In former days, princes, even in 
their cradles, wore this color, hence the phrase 
“Born in the purple.” 

White denotes innocence, light, faith, joy, relig¬ 
ious purity. Sometimes silver is employed in place 
of white. 

Black typifies night, darkness, death, sin, mourn¬ 
ing, and negation. It is proper to use black in sue 
words as no, never, not, nevermore. 

You understand that I do not prescribe these 
colors to be used always exactly after these ru es, 
but it is well to know the rules, and, as they rnay 
be helpful to some of you, I give them. The es 
rule is taste, and that is a thing that grows by using 
So don’t be discouraged, any of you, if you c an 
not to succeed the first time, but remember ^ 0 
Bruce and the spider, and “ Try, try again. 
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APRIL SNOW. 


By Virginia 

“ What do you say to the snow to-day ? ” 
“Oh, the robins and roses are coming. 

For South-wind and Sun will find the old way; 
And the brown bees soon be humming. 

“ You’ve had your revel—you’ve had your day! 
Oh, snow, it is time for leaving! 

For never ’round paths of warm, sweet May 
Should the winter’s ghost be grieving! ” 


*. Townsend. 

“ What do you say to the snow to-day ? ” 

“ Oh, the red in the maples is glowing, 

If still in the heart of old woods you delay 
The pale anemone’s blowing. 

“ You’ve held your revel—you’ve had your day, 
To the tune of the North-winds’ humming; 
But there never was June yet that lost her way, 
And the robins and roses are coming! ” 


THE FOX AND THE TABLET. 

By P. Howard. 

A TABLET, from Boston, with wise thoughts of the thoughts I bear, than all your experience and 
Mr. Emerson engraved upon its hard substance, cunning added together.” 

while lying by the road-side, saw a fox passing by. “ That may be very true,” replied the fox, “but 



“Ho! you poor creature!” cried the tablet, 
filled with an exalted opinion of its own wisdom, 
“ men call you wise and cunning, do they ? Be¬ 
hold me ! I have more wisdom in one sentence of 


recollect, if you please, that my wisdom is original, 
and my own, while yours are the thoughts and 
ideas of another, and only impressed upon you by 
vast labor at that.” 


f 

i. 
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CASPAR DEANE AND THE “CINNAMON.” 


v^r aspar Deane lived in California, 
upon the border of the Sierra 
\m p O Nevada Mountains. He had 

jflr M V J? been brought up in this wild 
region, for his father, when a 
* young man, had been one of 
aSE* the miners who drifted from the 
C old “ States” when gold was first 

<SJ discovered in California, in the 
T year 1849. Mr. Deane had tried 
1 mining in every shape, and had 
at last satisfied himself that it did not pay very well 
after all, and that steady labor at fair wages was the 
best method for getting rich. He was a man who 
made up his mind slowly, but when he had de¬ 
cided, did not easily change. He worked for two 
years in a quartz-crushing mill, running the station¬ 
ary engine by which the machinery was moved. 
He saved money and soon had a thousand dollars 
in the bank at Marysville. One day he detected a 
leak in the “battery ” through which the gold passes 
after being separated from the quartz. It was a 
very small leak, perhaps a quantity of “ dust” equal 
in size to a bean might have passed out each day 
since the leak started. He went to the superintend¬ 
ent of the mine, and told him what he had seen. 

“Nonsense, Mr. Deane,” he said, “how much 
gold do you think could be lost through a leak of 
that size ? ” 

“Will you give me permission to wash out for 
my own benefit the clay under the battery ? ” Mr. 
Deane asked. 

“ Of course; but you will only waste your time.” 

Mr. Deane said nothing more; but when his six 
hours of duty were over, and another engineer and 
fireman came to relieve him at the engine, he bor¬ 
rowed a wheelbarrow, and took four or five heavy 
loads of sand and clay from beneath the battery. 
He scraped this dirt up clean, for he knew that gold 
was heavy and would work through any soil except 
hard pan. The men looked on and laughed as 
they saw him at the work, but were not so scornful 
when he had washed fourteen hundred dollars 
in gold-dust from the heap of earth taken out. 
With this money and that which he had in the 
bank, he purchased and stocked a ranch—as a farm 
is called on the Pacific coast—of about two hun¬ 
dred acres, in the bottom lands above the Yuba 
River. He had been a farmer in New York State, 
and knew the best land to choose for stock-raising. 
He wanted grass, water and shade, and a better 


plot than he had selected could not have been found 
in that region. Then he found a wife, which was 
easily done, for a certain pretty girl in Marysville 
had promised to wait for him until he was ready to 
establish a home. When his house was built he went 
to Marysville, and was married; and the two took 
their horses and rode away, under the beautiful 
Californian sky, to their home in the shadow of the 
snowy mountains. Starting at the right time, Mr. 
Deane grew rich, and at last became one of the 
most extensive stock ranchers in that part of the 
State. He had added to his farm year by year until 
he had nearly fifteen hundred acres of the best land. 
He raised cattle and horses for the San Francisco 
and Sacramento markets; and every year great 
droves from his corrals went down to Marysville, and 
thence down the Yuba to the sea. 

He had two children—the older a boy called 
Caspar, who was a sort of prince upon his father’s 
land. In stock ranches a great many hands are 
employed, mostly Mexicans and native Californians. 
Some of these attend to the cattle, but the Cali¬ 
fornians in general prefer to work among the horses. 
Caspar grew up \among these rude men, seeing 
only the miners who made his father’s house a 
stopping-place at times; and it is a wonder that he 
turned out so fine a boy as he became. But he had a 
good mother, and a father who knew when and how 
to stop him in any wrong act. He did not allow 
his vaqueros and stockmen to use profane language 
before the boy, and they knew that their time on 
“ Deane’s Ranch ” was short if they disobeyed him. 
Mr. Deane, for the present, attended personally to 
Caspar’s schooling, for he himself had had a g° 
common-sense education. Maggie, his little daug 
ter, the delight of Caspar’s heart, was a sweet lit e 
thing, twelve years old when Caspar was fifteen— 
the date at which Caspar met with the adventure 
about to be related. , 

In the foot-hills, a few miles back from his fathers 
ranch, was an elevated table-land, which was t e 
favorite hunting-ground of the people 0 a 
vicinity. Living, as he did, upon the border 0 
civilization, Caspar had early learned the use 0 
gun, and at fifteen years of age few could beat 1 
at a quick shot. One morning in the wet season, 
Mr. Deane, having business across the foot- > 
invited Caspar to go with him, and, as Maggi 
pleaded hard, she was allowed to go too. 

The vaquero, Josd, quickly brought their horses. 
Caspar was at home in the saddle, and even Mag 
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was a good rider, for at that time every one on a 
ranch in California early learned to ride. Mr. 
Deane rode a large gray “American” horse, as 
Californians term an animal brought from the 
East; Caspar, a light-colored mustang, which he 
had named Fleetfoot,—a fiery animal, but one 
which Caspar knew how to manage; while Maggie 
had a beautiful white pony which had been trained 
especially for her use. 

They cantered away past the stock corrals and 
sheep runs, stockmen’s huts and the cabins of 
squatters, Caspar riding at the right hand of his 
father and Maggie at the left. They passed the 
mill where Mr. Deane had made his lucky strike, 
and Caspar looked seriously at the sand and clay, 
wondering whether he could do as well as his father 
had done if he chose to try. A solemn-faced China¬ 
man, with a big umbrella-hat and a long pig-tail, 
was washing clothes by the side of the road, and 
looked up with a sickly grin. 

“ How are you, John ?” asked Caspar, who knew 
the man. 

“ Ah! ” said the Chinaman, “ I welly good all 
*ee time; how you ? ” 

“ I’m first-rate, John,” replied Caspar; “I’m 
going through the foot-hills with father, and if I 
get more game than I want, you shall have some. 
How will you like that ? ” 

“Welly good,” said John, with the same mean¬ 
ingless smile. “You no got gun; how can shoot 
when no have gun ? ” 

“My gun is down to Ranger’s,” Caspar ex¬ 
plained ; “I’m going to get it as I go down.” 

Ranger kept a store a short distance below the 
mill, and Caspar rode up to the door and shouted 
to a boy inside, who quickly brought out a hand¬ 
some rifle, with bullet-pouch and powder-flask. 

“ It takes you a great while to get ready, Caspar,” 
said Mr. Deane. “ What do you mean to do with 
your rifle ? ” 

“ I ’ll tell you, father. You are going across 
the table-land, and Job Fisher tells me that it is 
just running over with game now. I want you to 
leave me there and take Maggie with you wherever 
you are going, and I ’ll have a load of hares and 
grouse before you get back.” 

“ That is the reason you brought the gun, is it ? ” 
asked Mr. Deane, smiling. “ Suppose I should 
refuse to let you stop there alone ? ” 

“Then,” said Caspar, looking blank for a mo¬ 
ment, “ I suppose I would give it up and go with 
you.” 

Mr. Deane did n’t know that he had any objec¬ 
tions to his son’s having a hunt, only adding: “You 
must promise to be careful.” 

“ I ’ll be very careful, father.” 

They were now riding through the passes of the 


foot-hills, as the elevations of land always seen at 
the bases of mountain chains are named. Up they 
went through range after range, each somewhat 
higher and steeper than the one before, until they 
came out upon a scene so beautiful that Maggie 
clapped her hands with delighted surprise. 

It was a vast table-land, fringed with sage-bushes 
and aromatic shrubs; but the center, as far as the 
eye could see, was a mass of flowers of every shape 
and hue. The air was heavy with the mingled 
perfumes of the blossoms which a month hence, 
when the sun had scorched them, would lie with¬ 
ered and brown upon the ground. 

“I’m going to picket Fleetfoot here, father," 
Caspar remarked, “ and then skirt the sage-brush. 
Then, you understand, everything will run into the 
center and I can get a good shot.” 

“ I shall be gone about two hours; don’t forget 
yourself, and go too far.” 

So saying, Mr. Deane rode away with Maggie, 
leaving Caspar to his own devices. 

Fastening one end of his rawhide lariat firmly to 
the pommel of the saddle, he drove the iron pin 
attached to the other end deep into the sod, where 
the grass was rich. Then he slung his game-bag 
over his back, took his rifle and ammunition, and 
started on a tramp. 

For nearly an hour the boy started some 9ort of 
game at short distances, and his game-bag was 
soon full to overflowing. Not caring to make use¬ 
less slaughter, he sat down to rest upon a mossy 
knoll, and was wondering when his father would 
come back, when a peculiar shadow fell upon the 
grass beside him—a shadow which caused him a 
thrill of horror, for it outlined the figure of a 
gigantic bear. 

He looked about and could see nothing. The 
bear must be behind him, and he slipped silently 
down the knoll on which he sat. There was a 
shuffling sound in the grass, the shadow moved 
away, and when he ventured to look up, a large 
cinnamon bear was trotting slowly across the plain, 
a hundred feet away. Luckily, the animal had not 
seen him, and if Caspar could have let him alone 
there would have been no trouble. But Caspar 
was proud of his shooting, and made up his mind 
that he could easily kill the brute, and show the 
skin as a trophy. He knew the cinnamon bear was a 
variety of the dreaded grizzly, and that to conquer 
one in open fight would be no small honor. Sighting 
across the knoll, he took steady aim and fired. 
The bear turned a sort of somersault and fell, and 
Caspar leaped to his feet with a shout of triumph; 
but, to his horror, the bear also rose, slowly, and, 
with a wicked look in the small, twinkling eyes,. 
came after him in that shuffling, deceitful, loping 
gait which diminishes distance so rapidly and yet 
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seems so slow a pace. Caspar knew his danger, 
and if he ever ran in his life he ran then. 

One thing he thought he had learned to perfec¬ 
tion, and had practiced in leisure hours,—to load a 
rifle while running. He tried to do it now, but 
seeing that he lost ground fearfully, gave it up, and 
bringing his rifle to a trail dashed on at his best 
speed. He was a noble runner, and for a little time 
actually seemed to gain upon the bear; but his 
breath was beginning to come in quick gasps, while 
the bear could keep up that long, rolling gait for 


to his side. A moment after, Caspar was in the 
saddle, and the bear, seeming to realize that the 
horse could outrun him, paused with an angry growl. 

“ Now then, old fellow! ” cried Caspar; “ 1 ’ll 
pay you Just wait until I load ! ” 

He swiftly rammed down a charge, and put on a 
cap, while the bear stood waving his head from side 
to side. The rifle was loaded, and throwing his 
bridle across his arm, Caspar took steady aim and 
fired. Crack! 

The cinnamon rose upon his hind paws, struck 



“THROWING HIS BRIDLE ACROSS HIS ARM, CASPAR TOOK STEADY AIM, AND FIRED.” 


hours. He began to wish that he had let the 
creature alone, but the wish was too late. At this 
moment, when he had almost lost hope, he heard 
a distant neigh. It was Fleetfoot, anxious for his 
return. The sound gave him new courage, and 
raising his fingers to his mouth, he uttered the 
sharp whistle with which he had been wont to call 
his horse. But he did not slacken his speed,—-nay, 
he even increased it, dashing forward, with wild 
eyes, heaving chest and beating heart, repeating 
his whistle as he ran. Still the bear gained, when 
. the rush of hoofs was heard, and Fleetfoot, trailing 
the lariat, which he had dragged from the ground 
at his master’s call, dashed through the sage-brush 


wildly at the air, and fell with a crash. Caspar 
loaded again, rode very near the prostrate beast, an 
gave him another shot from the saddle. But t e 
huge body lay motionless. Then he knew that e 
was surely dead, and uttered a shout of tnump 
which made the foot-hills ring again, and with is 
arms about the neck of his beloved Fleetfoot, e 
thanked him for the life which he had saved. 

When, an hour later, Mr. Deane came bac > 
found his son calmly seated upon the body 0 
giant game, as coolly as if shooting cinnamon 
were an every-day event. But I am afraid Caspw 
bragged a little that evening among the workmen 
at the mill and the stockmen in the 
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THE STARS IN APRIL. 

By Richard A. Proctor. 


In the northern heavens we now see the Little 
Bear passing above the horizontal position which, 
last month, he had not quite reached. The Great 
Bear is now overhead, but inverted. The triplets 
of stars Vs P, % and 0, t, k represent his paws, and I 
fear there is nothing better for his head than the 
small group v, 8, and 23. The dreary constellation 
Lynx occupies the position shown. It was not one 
of the ancient constellations, but was invented by 
Hevelius, just as Cameleopardalis, the Giraffe, was 
invented, to fill up a waste place in the star-charts. 
King Cepheus is now immediately below the pole, 
but in a very unkingly attitude. The stars y and k 
represent his feet, flourishing wildly upward; C, e, 
and <J, as I mentioned last month, represent his 
head; and 1 marks the place of his left hand, in 
which he bears a regal scepter. Admiral Smyth, 
in whose “Bedford Cycle” there is much curious 
information about the constellations, gives the fol¬ 
lowing doggrel account of the true position of 
Cepheus, according to Aratus and Ptolemy: 

“ Near to his wife and daughter see, 

Aloft where Cepheus shines. 

That wife, the Little Bear, and Swan, 

With Draco, bound his lines; 

Beneath the pole-star twelve degrees 
Two stars your eye will meet,— 

Gamma, the nomad shepherd's gem, 

And Kappa mark his feet 
Alphirk (fi), the Hindu’s Kalpeny, 

Points out the monarch’s waist; 

While Alderamin (<i), beaming bright, 

Is on the shoulder placed; 

And where, o’er regions rich and vast. 

The Milky Way is led, 

Three stars, of magnitude the fourth, 

Adorn the /Ethiop’s head.” 

The story of Cepheus and his wife Cassiopeia, 
their daughter Andromeda, and Perseus, the gal¬ 
lant knight who rescued her from the sea monster 
(Cetus), does not belong to astronomy. But if it 
did, I should not venture to tell it here; for has it 
not been told already in Kingsley’s charming poem 
“ Andromeda ? ” How Perseus found means to gor- 
gonize the sea monster with a petrifying stare is 
even more charmingly told in the “Tanglewood 
Tales ” by your own prose-poet, Hawthorne. 

Cassiopeia is following Cepheus, a little to the 
left, or west, of the north. You can always find 
Cassiopeia by noticing that it is almost exactly 
opposite the Dipper, regarding the pole as a center. 
Thus 6 of the Great Bear, and a of Cassiopeia, 
are at the two ends, and the pole at the middle of 


a mighty arc on the heavens. Cassiopeia passes 
under the pole star in the same undignified posi¬ 
tion as her husband’s. For you arc not to suppose, 
as many (I find) do, that e, d, and y form the back 
of Cassiopeia’s chair, y and k the seat thereof, and 
C and ft the ends of the chair’s legs. These last are 
at e and V», while C and ft mark the place of the top 
rail. Still, in its present position, the group forms 
a very fair picture of a rocking-chair, 8 , a, / 5 , and 4 
forming the rockers. Next month I shall speak 
more particularly about this constellation. 

The portion of the Milky Way now under the 
pole is very irregular. In the constellation Cygnus 
you will see a great opening in the Milky Way. 
This opening is sometimes called the Northern 
Coalsack, though it is not nearly as black as the 
opening in the Southern Milky Way near the 
Cross, which is the real Coalsack. 

The region in which the northern coalsack lies 
is shown in the map of the northern sky. But a 
special map is added on page 388, for another pur¬ 
pose. Since first this paper was written a new star 
has appeared in the constellation Cygnus (the Swan). 
On the evening of Nov. 24th, Professor Schmidt, 
director of the Athens Observatory, noticed a star 
of the third magnitude at the place shown by the 
skeleton star in the special map. Not only was no 
star of that brightness there before, or any star visible 
to the naked eye, but it was found when catalogues 
and charts came to be examined, that no star had 
ever been noted there, even in lists meant to include 
all stars down to the tenth magnitude. For in¬ 
stance, Argelander has made such a list, and charts 
from it, showing no less than 324,000 stars,—that 
is, a hundred times as many as we can see on the 
darkest and clearest night; yet his list showed no 
star where the new one had appeared. Astrono¬ 
mers do not, however, suppose the new star is really 
new, except in the sense of being seen for the first 
time. They know that when last a new star ap¬ 
peared in this way it was found to be one of Argel- 
ander’s army of 324,000 stars, and watching that 
star (which had appeared in the constellation of 
the Northern Crown in May, 1866), they found 
that though it faded gradually out of tight to ordin¬ 
ary vision, the telescope could still follow it, until it 
had sunk to the tenth magnitude, at which degree 
of luster it remained and still remains. No doubt 
if we had had full lists of all stars down to the fif¬ 
teenth, or perhaps the twentieth, magnitude, we 
should have found that the new star in Cygnus 
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was simply an old faint star which had brightened 
up suddenly, and remained for a time as one among 
the stars adorning our skies. 

Examined with an instrument called the spectro¬ 
scope the new star gave a very strange account of 
itself. It was found to be emitting the same sort 


sun’s outer atmosphere, as seen during times of 
total eclipse. All these vapors surround our sun; 
and it is very probable that if anything caused our 
sun to blaze out with greatly increased light and 
heat, folks living on a world circling round some 
other sun would find the same peculiarities in our 
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sun’s light as we have found in the light of the new 
star in the Swan. What caused that star to 
out in that strange way, we do not know. * 
should like to know, because we might then cter 
mine whether the cause which had so distur 
that sun might not be one from which our own su 


of light as other stars; but, besides that light, i 
emitted such light as comes from intensely heatec 
vapors. Among the vapors in that star thus (foi 
the time) intensely hot, were hydrogen, the vapor 
of the metals sodium and magnesium, and a vapo 
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may one day suffer. Whatever the cause was, its several hundred times its usual heat, it is certain 
effects did not last very long. In a week the new that every creature on the earth would be destroyed, 
star had sunk to the fifth magnitude, in another and when the sun returned to its usual luster it 
week to the sixth, in yet another to the seventh, would shine on a system of worlds on which not a 
since which time (December 15 th) it has very slowly single living creature was left, 
diminished, and is still (January 5th) above the In the southern sky, we find the great Sea-ser- 
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eighth magnitude. But although the unusual light 
and heat of that remote sun faded thus quickly 
away, yet if inhabited worlds circled around that 
sun, the cooling of their sun must have come far 
too late to save those creatures’ lives. If our sun 
were to shine even but for twenty-four hours with 


pent, Hydra, occupying the leading position. This 
is the longest, and nearly the largest, of all the con¬ 
stellations. It began to show itself in our southern 
region last month, and you will not quite see the end 
of it for three months yet to come; so that it shows 
itself in no less than five of our southern maps. 
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This is another constellation which has changed in 
position owing to the mighty reeling motion of our 
earth. When the constellation was first formed, 



THE CONSTELLATION OF THE LION. 

the Sea-serpent extended along the equator; and I 
think originally represented the great serpent which 
was supposed to gird round the ocean. I have 
sometimes thought that when this constellation was 
framed (and Cetus, too), there may still have re¬ 
mained some few of those long-necked, paddling 
sea-monsters whose skeletons are found from time 
to time in various parts of the earth. You know 
that Mr. Gossc, in a sketch called the “Great 
Unknown,” maintains that there are still 
a few of these monsters left, who, being 
seen from time to time with their long 
necks reared above the sea, have been 
regarded as sea-serpents. But though 
this may be unlikely or impossible, as 
Professor Owen seems to think, one may 
well believe that such monsters were 
either known or remembered, three or 
four thousand years ago. 

The bright star Cor Hydras (or the 
Serpent’s Heart) is also called Alphard 
(or the Solitary One). The head of the 
Sea-serpent is marked by the stars C, e, 
and < 5 , which may be remembered con¬ 
veniently, though absurdly, by the aid 
to the memory which I mentioned in 
the case of Cepheus’s head last month. 

The constellation Crater, or the Cup, 
is a very neat one, and really like a 
rather damaged claret-cup. It is now 
tilted on one side, but formerly came 
to the south upright, as a well-filled cup 
should be. It has been regarded as the 


nificent sickle, formed of the stars a (Regulus or 
Cor Leonis, the Lion’s Heart), 17, y, C, M, e, and h 
This group is sometimes conveniently called the 
Sickle in Leo. It is an interesting region of 
the sky for many reasons, but especially for 
this, that the wonderful shower of falling 
stars known as the November meteors, radi¬ 
ates always from this part of the heavens. 
The constellation of the Lion has been greatly 
reduced from its former noble dimensions. 
The figure shows how it is now presented in 
our charts; but if you look at the heavens, 
you will see nothing in the least degree re¬ 
sembling a lion. Still, if you allow your 
survey to range over a much larger space, 
you will see a very fine lion, his head lying 
on Cancer, his mane reaching to Leo Minor, 
his fore-paws on the Sea-serpent’s head, his 
hinder paws on the two bright stars, shown 
in the figure (behind his hind-paws), which 
really belong to the Virgin, and his tail well repre¬ 
sented by the constellation Coma Berenices, or 
Queen Berenice’s Hair (shown in the figure, but not 
in the southern map). That this was formerly the 
real extent of the constellation, is shown by the fact 
that the star-cluster forming the knot of Coma 
Berenices is still called by Arabians the Lion s Tail, 
and there are vague traditions showing that Leo 
formerly extended to the constellation Gemini. 
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original goblet out of which Noah first **** r “ iW »*"■* . 

took his wine, though since put to this higher use. The Lesser Lion is one of . . 

The ruling ecliptic constellation this month is constellations. It occupies a space be 
the Lion. You will know it at once by the mag- Great Bear and the Lion, which 
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divided quite readily between these two constella¬ 
tions. Sextans is another idle addition to the con¬ 
stellation figures. It is so called, apparently, not 
because there are any stars, even small ones, 
forming a shape like a sextant, but because over 


a space not unlike a sextant there are none but 
very small stars. 

Antlia, short for Antlia Pneumatica, the Air- 
pump, occupies another desert region. It was in¬ 
vented by Lacaille. 


GOOD-WILL. 

By J. T. Trowbridge. 


my wanes, tne otner day, I saw two 
boys of my acquaintance, whom I shall call Orson 
and Robin, playing a game of barn-ball. I sup¬ 
pose every country boy knows what that is. The 
ball is thrown against the unclapboarded side of a 
barn, or any other suitable building, and as it re¬ 
bounds, the thrower, who stands behind the knocker, 
tries to “catch him out.” Of course, there must 
be no windows to knock the ball through, or, the 
first you know, there will be a pane to pay for, 
and, quite likely, somebody very cross about it. 
A nice little game it is for two; and as I used to 
be fond of it wheil I was a boy, and am something 
of a boy still, I stopped to watch my young friends 
Orson and Robin. 

They played very well, and I sympathized so 
much with their enjoyment, that I was myself a 
little disappointed, when Orson's aunt appeared 
with a letter which she said must go to the post- 
office at once, and asked Orson to carry it. 

Now, Orson was her favorite nephew, and I have 
no doubt she had given him the very ball and bat 
he was playing with at the moment. She is always 
making him presents or doing him favors. So, 
hard as it was for him to leave his sport, I expected 
to see him, nevertheless, run with the letter, to 
please one who was constantly doing things to 
please him. On the contrary, however, he grum¬ 
bled out, “ Can’t go now,—I've got Rob here to 
play with me,” and continued pitching the ball. 

“ It is very important the letter should go to¬ 
night,” pleaded the aunt. “ Come, Orson, dear ; 
then you can play when you come back.” 

“ I don't want to ! I can’t! ” And bounce 
went the ball again, tossed against the old barn. 

“ Oh yes, go ! ” said Robin. “ I '11 go with 
you.” 

But Orson still refused, while the aunt turned 
back sadly toward the house. 

" I’d go alone, then,” cried Robin. “ Mrs. 
Woodman ! I ’ll take the letter ! ” And he ran 
after her to get it. 


Oh, come, now ! You ’ll' spoil all the fun ! ” 
growled Orson, who was so angry that he would 
not go with Robin, but stayed about the barn and 
sulked,—flinging the ball occasionally, and trying 
to knock it himself,—until his companion re¬ 
turned. 

I was walking by again when Robin came back; 
and I think that if my readers could see what I 
then saw in the faces of those two boys, it would 
be a great deal better than anything I can write. 

I thought of it a few days later, when I received 
the editor’s kind invitation to “ talk ” to the boys 
of St. Nicholas; and I wished that I could paint 
for them that picture instead: 

Orson, sullen, gloomy, selfish, unhappy; 

Robin, bright, cheerful, radiant with satisfaction 
and good-will,—until he came within the shadow 
of Orson’s discontent. 

As I cannot paint this contrast, I may as well 
make it a text for my “ Talk.” The world is full 
of Orsons , boys and men; there is, moreover, an 
Orson and a Robin in almost every one,—a spirit 
of selfishness and a spirit of good-will; and I am 
going to ask each of my young readers to look for 
these two fellows in himself,—to get rid of the bad 
company of the one, and to cultivate the society of 
the other. 

There are many subjects which I should like to 
talk with the boys about; but it seems to me they 
may be nearly all summed up in that one golden 
word— Good-will. Robin has this beautiful gift, 
and it makes him helpful and happy. Orson lacks 
it; and the opposite quality not only renders him 
miserable, when things do not go to suit him, but 
gives him the dreadful power of making others 
uncomfortable. The good spirit will make a 
brave, generous, upright, manly man of Robin; 
the bad spirit—if it be not cast out—will make a 
selfish, unaccommodating, hard, ill-natured man 
of Orson. Need I ask you, my dear boy, which 
you would rather be ? 

I have called the good spirit a gift : are those, 
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then, to blame who have it not ? But I have also 
said—or meant to say—that every one has it in a 
greater or less degree, and that all can cultivate it. 
Easy enough it seems for Robin to give up for the 
moment his own pleasures, and hasten to do a 
good action; his joy is in it, and he knows that his 
sports are all the sweeter when, after it, he comes 
back to them. It is not so easy for Orson, because 
he thinks too much about himself, in the first 
place; partly, also, because he is not wise, and 
does not know the satisfaction there is in generous 
conduct. Ah ! if I could only show him his own 
portrait, and convince him that even he has a 
Robin side, which he can show to the world when 
he will, and make sunshine with it for himself as 
well as for others ! 

I suppose you all, my boys, are looking for 
some sort of success in life; it is right that you 
should; but what are your notions of success ? To 
get rich as soon as possible, without regard to the 
means by which your wealth is acquired ? There 
is no true success in that: when you have gained 
millions, you may yet be poorer than when you 
had nothing; and it is that same reckless ambi¬ 
tion which has brought many a bright and capable 
boy like you, not to great estate at last, but to mis¬ 
erable failure and disgrace,—not to a palace, but 
to a prison. Wealth, rightly got and rightly used, 
rational enjoyment, power, fame,—these are all 
worthy objects of ambition, but they are not the 
highest objects, and you may acquire them all 
without achieving true success. But if, whatever 
you seek, you put good-will into all your actions, 
you are sure of the best success at last; for what¬ 
ever else you gain or miss, you are building up a 
noble and beautiful character, which is not only 
the best of possessions in this world, but also is 
about all you can expect to take with you into 
the next. 

I say, good-will in all your actions. You are 
not simply to be kind and helpful to others; but, 
whatever you do, give honest, earnest purpose to 
it. Thomas is put by his parents to learn a busi¬ 
ness. But Thomas does not like to apply himself 
very closely. 

“And what’s the use?” he says. “I’m not 
paid much, and I’m not going to work much. I ’ll 
get along just as easy as I can, and have as good 
times as I can.” 

So he shirks his tasks; and instead of thinking 
about his employer’s interests, or his own self- 
improvement, gives his mind to trifles,—often to 
evil things, which in their ruinous effects upon 
his life are not trifles. As soon as he is free from 
his daily duties, he is off with his companions 
having what they call a good time; his heart 
is with them even while his hands are employed 


in the shop or store. He does nothing thor¬ 
oughly well,—not at all for want of talent, but 
solely for lack of good-will. He is not preparing 
himself to be one of those efficient clerks or work¬ 
men who are always in demand, and who receive 
the highest wages. There is a very different class 
of people, who are the pest of every community, 
workmen who do not know their trade, men 
of business ignorant of the first principles of busi¬ 
ness. They can never be relied upon to do well 
any job they undertake. They are always making 
blunders which other people have to suffer for, and 
which react upon themselves. They are always 
getting out of employment, and failing in business. 
To make up for what they lack in knowledge and 
thoroughness, they often resort to trick and fraud, 
and become not merely contemptible, but crim¬ 
inal. Thomas is preparing himself to be one of 
this class. You cannot, my dear boy, expect to 
raise a good crop from evil seed. 

By Thomas’s side works another boy, whom we 
will call James. A lad of only ordinary capacity, 
very likely. If Thomas and all the other boys 
did their best, there would be but small chance for 
James ever to become eminent. But he has some¬ 
thing better than talent; he brings good-will to his 
work. Whatever he learns, he learns so well that 
it becomes a part of himself. His employers find 
that they can depend upon him. Customers soon 
learn to like and trust him. By diligence, self¬ 
culture, good habits, cheerful and kindly conduct, 
he is laying the foundation of a generous manhood, 
and of genuine success. 

In short, my dear boy, by slighting your tasks, 
you hurt yourself more than you wrong your em¬ 
ployer. By honest service, you benefit yourself 
more than you help him. If you were aiming at 
mere worldly advancement only, I should still say 
that good-will was the very best investment you 
could make in any business. By cheating a cus¬ 
tomer, you gain only a temporary and unreal ad¬ 
vantage. By serving him with right good-will,— 
doing by him as you would be done by,—you not 
only secure his confidence, but also his good-wiD 
in return. But this is a sordid consideration com¬ 
pared with the inward satisfaction, the glow an 
expansion of soul which attend a good action, done 
for itself alone. .. 

Fifty years ago, a young man opened a sm 
dry-goods store in New York. He had been a 
school-master, but having loaned his money to a 
friend, in order to start him in business, he was 
obliged, by his friend’s illness, to assume the busi¬ 
ness himself. On the morning of the opening, 
heard his clerk tell a woman that the colors in 
piece of calico he was selling would not wash 
He reproved him for the falsehood on the spot 
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“ You know they are not fast colors. Then why 
do you say they are ? ” 

“ I thought I was here to sell goods,” was the 
clerk’s poor excuse. 

“So you are,” said the employer. “But you 
are to sell goods for just what they are, not for 
what they are not. Don’t misrepresent anything, 
though you never make a sale. Treat every cus¬ 
tomer just as you would wish to be treated your¬ 
self. Ask a fair price for everything, and do not 
deceive anybody. I believe that is a true princi¬ 
ple of business, and I am going to carry it out.” 

“ It is a fine theory,” replied the clerk; “ but 
it can’t be carried out in any line of business. 
If you are going to try it, I may as well look for 
another place, for you wont last long.” 

The employer did try it, however; and when he 
died a short time ago, he left one of the three 
largest fortunes in America. His name was A. T. 
Stewart. What became of the clerk I do not know. 

Now, I do not mean to hold up Mr. Stewart 
as an example to be followed by the boys I am 
talking to. But he is a striking illustration of the 
fact that deception in trade is not necessary to suc¬ 
cess. He believed, on the contrary, that in the 
long run it could only lead to failure. Here is a 
golden saying from the lips of a man who in fifty 
years amassed more than fifty millions of dollars : 

“ I CONSIDER HONESTY AND TRUTH AS GREAT 
AIDS IN THE GAINING OF FORTUNE.” 

If such a man, with such wealth, should go still 
farther, and make good-will to his fellow-men the 
leading motive of his life, what a power he might 
become, and what a halo of glory would crown his 
name 1 

Ah, my boys, what a world it would be, if this 
spirit prevailed in it,—if on every side we met 
those ready to help and cheer, instead of being 
compelled always to be on our guard against self¬ 
ishness and fraud! Now, every one can do his 
share toward making his own little world such a 
world. I have known a single brave, manly, gen¬ 
erous boy to influence a whole school, so that it 
became noted for its good manners and good mor¬ 
als. I have also seen a vicious boy taint a whole 
community of boys with his bad habits, and set 
them to robbing orchards and birds’-nests, tortur¬ 
ing younger children and dumb animals, using 
bad language and tobacco, and doing a hundred 
other things which they foolishly mistake for fun. 

Good-will should begin at home. How quickly 


you can tell what sort of spirit reigns among the 
boys or in the families you visit 1 In some houses 
there is constant warfare; at any time of day, you 
hear loud voices and angry disputes. 

“ You snatched my apple and eat it up 1 ” 

“ Touch that trap ag’in, Tom Orcutt, and I ’ll 
give ye somethin’ ye can’t buy to the ’pothe- 
cary’s 1 ” 

“ Ma ! sha’ n’t Sam stop pullin’ my hair ? He’s 
pulled out six great handfuls already ! ” 

“ He lies ! I ha’ n’t touched his hair ! ” 

“ Who’s been stealin’ my but’nuts ? ” 

“ Pete shot my arrow into the well,—and now 
sha’ n’t he make me another ? ” 

Then go into a house where you find peace in¬ 
stead of war, innocent and happy sports instead 
of rude, practical jokes,—and, oh, what a dif¬ 
ference ! 

You may always tell a boy’s disposition by no¬ 
ticing his treatment of his sisters. A mean and 
cruel boy delights in tyrannizing over smaller chil¬ 
dren : but in the presence of stronger boys, he can 
be civil, and even cringing. A cowardly fellow 
like that is pretty sure to exercise his ill-nature 
upon the girls at home. 

Now, I know that many of the boys I am talking 
to have far more good-will than they ever show. 
Their disagreeable ways are the result of long 
habit and want of thought. The spoiled child is 
pretty sure to form such ways. He is accustomed 
to think only of himself, and to have others think 
chiefly of him. That is the trouble, I suspect, 
with Orson. Will he, when he reads this, resolve 
to break up the old, bad habit, and cultivate the 
better spirit that is in him ? 

By good-will I do not mean simply good-nature. 
Good-nature may sit still and grin. But good¬ 
will is active, earnest, cheering, helpful. 

Ah, my boys, I have told you many stories,— 
and I have no doubt some of you wish I had made 
this a story instead of a talk. But the real mo¬ 
tive of all my stories—the lesson I have always 
wished to teach in them, but which I am afraid 
some of you have overlooked—has been this which 
I am trying to impress upon you now. If I were 
to write as many more, the hidden moral lurking 
in every one of them would be the same. Or if I 
were now to take leave of you forever, and sum up 
all I have to say to you in one last word of love 
and counsel, that one word should be— good¬ 
will. 
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TURNING INTO CATS. 


By Frances Lee. 


Once there was a law that, on a certain day, 
when the meeting-house bell rang for noon, every¬ 
body should turn into a cat. 

Some people don’t believe this is 
true; but you ask the children and 
the barn-swallows! 

Well, and so you may be sure it 
was great fun to sit up on the big 
granite-rock on the side of Deer 
Hill and see 
them turn, just 
where they were 
^ and whatever 

they were do¬ 
ing, at that very 
minute! 





MR. FADYON S FOOL. 


The minister’s son had come into the study, 
with his hat in his hand, and said: 

“ Shall Cornelius and I, sir, take our scythes, sir, 
and go out and mow a little while, sir? ” 

And then Mr. Fadyon’s fool caught hold of the 
bell-rope. 

Mr. Fadyon’s fool knew some things as well as 
anybody; and he knew how to ring the bell ex¬ 
actly when the sun-dial and the noon-mark and his 
grandmother’s eight-day clock said it was noon. 

So “ding, dong!” went the bell, and—it was 
only a Maltese kitten that had hold of the rope ! 

Just at that hour, Aunt Patty was out in her gar¬ 
den hoeing weeds, with an old hat of Uncle Rod¬ 
ney’s tied on her head ; and she began to tunn, first 
her nose and then her chin. They were very long 
and sharp when she was Aunt Patty, and they 


grew short and snubby, and whiskers began to 
start, and her ears pricked up as though she heard 
something, and then, quicker than you could say 
“scat!” she was a spotted cat chasing Deacon 
Davis’s hens, that were trying to sneak through 
the garden fence with the old rooster’s spurs on. 
After scaring them half out of their feathers, she 
kept on through Mrs. Deacon Davis’s cat-hole, 
and up in the back chamber, where she prowled 
about and sniffed in all the dark corners and be¬ 
hind the old tea-chests and barrels. 

When she was Aunt Patty she always had mis¬ 
trusted whether or no Mrs. Deacon Davis had n’t 
some cobwebs and poke-holes out of sight, for all 
that she kept everything looking neat as wax on 
the outside. 

And then the minister’s son jumped with one 
spring on the minister’s shoulder, and began to 
bite the minister’s hair and claw off his glasses, 
for he liked rough ways and mischief as well as 
any boy, only he had to be proper because he was 
the minister’s son. 

The minister looked around solemn and digm- 
nified, a good deal astonished ; and then his glasses 
grew rounder and rounder, and his arms gre" 



aunt PATTY. 


ienderer and slenderer; and then he 
nnk all over; and then there was a 
at, with a white spot on his throat 
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face and four white feet, sitting in the study- 
chair, snapping at the flies, with one paw on a vol¬ 
ume of Jonathan Edwards’ sermons. 



THE MINISTER AND HIS SON. 


It was a great change for the minister. But 
as for Mrs. Deacon Davis, she did n’t seem to 
need to alter hardly a bit. Her eyes were the 
mildest skim-milk before, much more faded than 
an old cat’s eyes; and her hair was pale buff and 
sort of furry. And she had a way of rubbing her¬ 
self against the side of her chair as she talked along 
in a kind of purr-purring tone. She stopped work 
for the first time in her life, though, and taking her 
yellow paws out of the wash-tub, went to chasing 
dandelion-down. 

But as soon as ten clocks anywhere in town 
struck one at the same second, all the cats turned 
back to people again; and you ought to have seen 
how surprised they were to catch themselves doing 
such odd things. 

Aunt Patty was rummaging through the minis¬ 
ter’s wife’s bureau-drawer among her best clothes; 
and, bad as that looked in a cat, it looked a 
thousand times worse in Aunt Patty, with Uncle 
Vol. IV.—26. 


Rodney’s hat still on her head and a hoe under 
her arm. 

Mrs. Deacon Davis was curled up asleep in the 
rocking-chair, and she rubbed her eyes and put 
her hands in the wash-tub again, and did n’t know 
anything had happened. She would n’t believe it 
now if you should tell her. Only, when her clock 
struck one (it was always a little slow), she felt 
grieved to see a few cat’s hairs on her chair-cushion, 
and to find she had lost so much good time right 
out of the heart of the day. “ But then,” she 
thought, “my nap has rested me up completely, 
and with such poor health as I enjoy, I do suppose 
I needed it. And, all is, I must work the smarter 
to make up.” 

The minister looked most astonished to find him¬ 
self playing with a large brown, limp rat. “ It 
is very extraordinary ! Most remarkable! ” said 
he. “ Gloriana! ” he continued, turning to the 
black serving-maid, who was swinging herself 
down from the cherry-tree, where, a moment be¬ 
fore, she had been a black kitten, chasing a squir¬ 
rel. “Gloriana! you may take this dead animal 
and bury the creature in the garden. It will act as 
a fertilizer.” 

And then he began to walk up and down the 



footpath, from the door to the gate, with his hands 
behind him, and to think over the heads of his next 
sermon. 

On the whole, it was funnier when the cats 
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became people than when the people became cats; one after another, would look turning to cats, and 
they were so surprised and shocked to find where what they would fall to doing, 
they were and what they were doing. And the next thing, if you don’t believe my story 

Now, you just think, some night as you are ever happened, you will be believing some story 
dropping off to sleep, how the folks you know, not a bit more true. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BIRDS. 



[First Paper.] 


By W. K. Brooks. 


as does the foliage in summer. Another reason 
why they are more often seen in winter is, that at 
this time their hunger drives them to hunt for food 
in open fields, and sometimes even in barn-yards. 
Besides the hawks, owls are found at all seasons; 
and the familiar “ caw” of the crow is often heard 
in the dead of winter. Quails and partridges are 
also abundant at this time, and as they can be 
followed by their footprints upon the snow, they 
are readily taken for market. Although tnost m 
our smaller birds migrate in the fall, a few do ™ 
The blue-jay, after his winter stores of nuts Mg 
acorns are exhausted, is often glad to make a 
upon the few frozen apples which still cling to sot! 
of the topmost branches of the trees, 
sionally a large band of noisy jays gatherS lBjB 
orchard for this purpose. In the woods-the lm, 
nut-hatch is found, even in the coldest weather, 


This morning, the 9th of March, as I was ar¬ 
ranging the papers upon my table, my attention 
was caught by the notes of the first bluebird of the 
season. You all know what a welcome sound this 


THE BLUEBIRD. 

is, and how anxiously we look forward, as spring 
draws nearer, to the time when our song-birds shall 
return from their long winter journey to the south. 

The migrations of birds, their departure in the fall 
to a milder region, and their return in spring as 
soon as the weather has grown warm enough to 
make our northern latitudes suitable, are some of 
the most wonderful facts in their history, apd I hope 
that a few words upon this subject will form an in¬ 
teresting introduction to what I have to say about 
“Birds.” 

Winter Birds. 

Those of us who spend our winters in the city 
are apt to think that all our wild birds desert us 
during the cold weather, for the only birds which 
are found in our parks and gardens at this time are 
the domesticated pigeons and sparrows. In the 
country, however, many birds are to be met with 
during the whole winter, and some of them, such 
as the hawks, seem to be more abundant at this tapping the trees 
time than at any other; but this, probably, is owing crevice in the bai 
to the fact that the bare branches do not hide them bird does not sei 
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most severe winter days; but when in warmer 
weather icy rain and sleet cover the branches and 
trunks of the trees with a thick varnish of ice, he 
is no longer able to obtain his food in the woods, 
and is sometimes driven by hunger to the farmers 
barn-yard to pick up a little of the food which is 
thrown to the poultry. Sometimes in the dead of 
winter we find a stray robin, or bluebird, or black- 


thologist, tells of two which alighted upon the court¬ 
house in Cincinnati; and I once obtained the dead 
body of one which had entered the town of Geneva, 
N. Y., flying about the streets as quietly as a dove, 
and finally attacking some meat hanging in front 
of a butcher’s shop, where it was killed. These 
which I have mentioned are by no means all our 
winter birds, but they are enough to show that we 



bird, looking very forlorn, but still able to endure 
the cold and to pick up a scanty living. These are 
supposed to be stragglers, prevented by some acci¬ 
dent from accompanying their companions in their 
flight southward. 

There are a few winter birds which are not found 
here at any other season, but spend the rest of the 
year much farther north. The large snowy owl is 
a native of those Arctic regions where the ground 
is covered with ice and snow all the year; and ex¬ 
plorers meet it far beyond the Arctic circle. Occa¬ 
sionally in winter it wanders down into the United 
States, and as there are no towns or villages in 
the frozen deserts among which it lives, it has 
never learned to shun them, but often flies into 
cities without understanding its danger, until it 
falls a victim to its ignorance. Wilson, the omi- 


are not entirely deserted by birds at this season, 
although it is true that by far the larger number of 
them do migrate to a warmer climate. 

Why do Birds Migrate? 

Inability to stand the cold of our winters is gen¬ 
erally supposed to be the reason of this migration, 
and in many cases this is true. A humming-bird 
or a summer yellow-bird would die very soon if 
it should be exposed to a winter storm; but we 
often have very cold and stormy weather after our 
earlier spring birds have returned, yet they live 
through it without appearing to suffer very greatly. 
Birds are very well protected from the cold by their 
feathers and their warm blood, and the stray robins 
and blackbirds which occasionally winter with us 
do not have any difficulty in withstanding the cold. 
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Hence we must look for some other reason for 
their migration. Most of our migratory land-birds 
feed upon insects, worms, and small fruits and seeds, 
and as these cannot be obtained in the winter, the 
birds must either move southward when the home 
supply begins to fail, or starve. Lack of food, not 
the cold, is the reason of their migration. Water- 
birds seem to be able to endure any amount of cold ; 
a duck will swim contentedly for hours, entirely sur¬ 
rounded by ice, and not seem to mind the cold at all. 
Many of our common water-birds are met with in 
summer far beyond the Arctic circle, so that inability 
to stand the climate cannot be the reason why they 
leave us in the fall for the south. Marsh-birds, like 
the snipe, the coot, and the plover, and many of our 
water-birds, such as the wood-duck, feed upon the 
small animals and plants which they find in shallow 
water, or in the mud; but as soon as the frost 
comes, all the shallow water is changed to ice, so 
that this supply of food is cut off, and the birds 
must go to a warmer country. 

We can see, then, that birds migrate from lack 
of food, and not on account of the cold weather, 
for those water-birds which, like the gull, are able 
to catch fish in deep water, stay with us through 
the whole winter. The lower great lakes, Erie and 
Ontario, are so wide and deep that they usually 
freeze only around the shores, and the gulls have 
plenty of open water on which they can fish. Some¬ 
times, however, the winters are so very cold that 
these lakes are covered with ice as far as the eye 
can reach, and the gulls then gather in great num¬ 
bers upon the open water of Niagara River, below 
the falls, and live upon the fish which they find 
there. 

Every one has heard of the ice-bridge which is 
formed upon this part of Niagara River during very 


moving up toward the falls. You will easily under¬ 
stand how this comes about if you watch the water 
driven down from a faucet into a tub. You can 
see from the air-bubbles that the falling stream 
does not stop when it reaches the surface of the 
water in the tub, but goes down to the bottom. 
Now, if you throw a little coarse sand or shot into 
the water, it will be driven away from the point 
where the stream is falling, and toward the sides of 
the tub; but if you put a few chips or straws upon 
the surface of the water, they will be drawn toward 
the falling stream. This shows that there is a cur¬ 
rent away from the fall at the bottom of the tub, 
and another, toward the fall, on the surface. So at 
Niagara there is a strong current down the river at 
the bottom, and another flowing toward the falls on 
top. About a mile below the falls, near the point 
where the railroad suspension bridge is placed, the 
river suddenly grows very narrow; and from this 
point down to the mouth there is a rapid downward 
current on the surface as well as below. The ice 
which is carried over the falls plunges down with 
the falling water to the bottom of the river, and 
then starts down the stream with the lower current; 
but as ice is lighter than water, it soon comes to 
the top again, and drifts slowly back toward the 
falls, like the straws on the water in the tub. As 
more ice is constantly being carried down by the 
water, this portion of the river soon becomes pretty 
well covered with large blocks, which at length 
become wedged together, and frozen so that they 
form what is called a bridge, reaching from shore 
to shore. This bridge continues to grow during 
the cold weather, and at last forms a solid sheet of 
ice, nearly a mile long, and thirty or forty feet 
thick. 

Of course this stops all fishing upon this part of 
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cold winters. For a mile below the falls the river 
is wide and deep, and although there is an exceed¬ 
ingly rapid current at the bottom, the water at the 
top has very little forward motion, part of it actually 


the river, and as not all the gulls which have ga 
ered here arc able to obtain sufficient food upon 
open part of the river below the bridge, 
compelled to join the crows in searching * e 




and woods for stray squirrels or birds; and a large 
mixed flock of black crows and white gulls hunting 
in company, apparently on the most friendly terms* 
is not an uncommon sight at this time. 


clamor is the only sign we have that they are 
passing. At night, or in foggy weather, they fly 
much nearer the earth, and when the air is very 
foggy they often become lost, and settle to wait for 
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Besides the gulls, many other water-birds gather 
upon the open part of Niagara River in the very 
cold weather; but they are all fish-catching birds, 
such as the loon and sheldrake. None of our 
shallow-water or marsh birds are found there, for 
all these have migrated to the south, very clearly 
because of a lack of food. 

How do Birds Migrate? 

So much about the reason why birds migrate. 
Now a few words as to the way in which the migra¬ 
tion is performed. 

Some birds fly only in the day-time ; others, 
such as the fly-catchers, king-fishers, whip-poor- 
wills, and night-hawks, do their traveling at night. 
Many journey alone or in pairs, although most 
unite into flocks and travel in company. The 
migrations of the wild goose are especially interest¬ 
ing. When the time for migration has come, the 
wild geese assemble, and spend some time in a 
loud and animated discussion of the journey. Then 
they all rise into the air, and arrange themselves 
in two long lines, meeting like the sides of the 
letter V. The leader takes up his position at the 
point where the lines meet, and the birds begin 
their flight, the point of the V going first, so that 
the leader is in advance of all the rest of the flock. 
He is always an old gander; only as this position is 
very fatiguing, one leader does not occupy it very 
long, but, as soon as he becomes tired, falls back 
to the rear, and allows another to take his place. 
Geese, while upon their migrations, fly very rapidly 
according to some estimates, at the rate of one 
hundred and twenty miles an hour, or two miles a 
minute. They generally rest by some pond or 
river a part of the night, but sometimes they fly all 
night as well as all day. In the day-time, when the 
weather is clear, they fly at a great height, often so 
far up that they are invisible to us, and their loud 


the mists to clear away. At such times they some¬ 
times guide themselves by following the courses of 
rivers ; and occasionally a flock, going south along 
the Niagara River on a dark, foggy night, flies 
directly into the falls, mistaking for a cloud the mist 
which rises in front of them. Of course they are 
instantly killed, and' their dead bodies are some¬ 
times found thrown on the rocks at the sides of 
the river. They often become bewildered by the 
bright light from a blast-furnace, and fly round and 
round it till daylight, calling to each other all the 
time, and keeping up such a constant and loud 
noise that they can be heard a mile or more 
away. Many of them become suffocated by the 
gases from the furnace, and fall to the ground so 
dizzy and helpless that they may be caught without 
difficulty. Young ones caught in this way, or in 
any other way which does not injure them, are 
easily tamed, and soon associate with the ordinary 
tame geese on the most friendly terms, appearing 
to entirely forget their wild life. But when the 
wild geese begin to fly north again in the spring, 
these partially tamed ones hear their calls, and all 
their wild instincts awaken. They become very 
uneasy and restless, and, unless their wings are 
clipped, soon bid farewell to their tame companions, 
fly up into the air, and join some passing flock. 
Nuttall gives the following story, which could hardly 
be believed if something similar to it were not nar¬ 
rated by others: “ A Mr. Platt, of Long Island, 
having wounded a female wild goose, succeeded in 
taming it, and left it at large with his other com¬ 
mon geese. Its wound healed, and it soon became 
familiar and reconciled to its domestic condition; 
but in the following spring it joined a party of 
Canada geese, and disappeared until autumn, when 
at length, out of a passing flock, Mr. Platt observed 
three geese to detach themselves from their com¬ 
panions, and, after wheeling round several times, 
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alight in the barn-yard, when, to his astonishment, Other birds 
he recognized in one of the three his long-lost fugi- journeys. In 
tive, who had now returned, accompanied by her found as far n« 
offspring, to share the hospitality of her former its winters in 
acquaintance.” 

The distances traveled by different birds vary 
very much. The robin, red-wi w 
the like, go only far enough to find warmth and 
food, and one or two warm days in early spring 

are enough to .—- -, - 

often go south again. The red-winged blackbird 
is found during the whole winter as far north as 
Virginia, particularly near the sea-coast and in the 
vicinity of large rice and corn fields. 

Wilson gives the following account of the abun- 

dance of these beautiful birds in Virginia during make the journey 

leaving the north before the cola 

^ ^ weather^hae seisin,^ a^rd 

which are 'almost bare of featheB 
and are useless for flight, although 
they serve as excellent fins for swim- 

ming. In order that the feet may 

^ be more useful in swimming, the 

~ ^ legs are placed so far back upon 

THE GUU - the body that the bird is almost help- 

January and February: “ Sometimes they appeared less upon land, and therefore makes its migra 
driving about like an enormous black cloud carried tions by swimming. . 

before the wind, varying in shape every moment. All the birds so far spoken of undertake 
Sometimes suddenly rising from the fields around journey at certain definite seasons, and t eir 
me with a noise like thunder, while the glittering of march is north and south; but there are 
of innumerable wings of the brightest vermilion, birds which make migrations of a different c a 
amid the black cloud they formed, produced on ter. Wild pigeons, for instance, move in w a ^ 
these occasions a very striking and splendid effect, direction they are likely to find food, as o ten ^ 
Then descending like a torrent, and covering the or west as north or south, and these journey 
branches of some detached grove or clump of trees, place at any time when there is a scarcity o 
the whole congregated multitude commenced one About fourteen years ago wild pigeons were^ ^ 
general concert or chorus that I have plainly dis- abundant over the Western States, an as g 
tinguished at the distance of more than two miles; not take them a great while to eat up a 
and when listened to at the intermediate space of in any district, they were migrating in ar g 
about a quarter of a mile, with a slight breeze of almost continually. No one who has not se 
wind to swell and soften the flow of its cadences, can form any conception of the nun ^ . j^ e 
it was to me grand and even sublime.” travel together. The approach of a oc 


regions, where the flowers Dioom tne year mrougu. 
— V _ r As spring advances, this bird travels northward from 

inged blackbird, and Mexico by short journeys, keeping pace with the 
opening flowers, which afford it an unfailing supply 
of honev and insect food. The distance from the 
call them back, after which they shores of Hudson’s Bay to the regions of perpetual 

summer is nearly as great as that which separates 
New York from San Francisco, and what can be 
more wonderful than that a delicate bird, weighing 
less than an ounce, should be able to make such a 
journey twice a year; and not simply be able to 
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the coming of a thunder-cloud; the sky is clouded 
by them so that it suddenly grows dark, and the 
noise of their wings is like that of an approaching 
tornado. At the time I have spoken of, I think it 
was in 1864, they were so abundant in northern 
Ohio that millions of them were forced to cross 
Lake Erie to Canada every day for food, and to 
return at night to roost. The lake opposite Cleve¬ 
land, where I saw them, is about seventy-five miles 
wide, and their roosting-place was about twenty- 
five miles from the shore of the lake, so that they 
must have flown at least two hundred miles each 
day. The lake shore, at Cleveland, rises abruptly 
from the water’s edge to a height of nearly eighty 
feet, and on their return in the evening, the birds 
flew very close to the surface of the water until 
they reached the shore, when they rose just far 
enough to clear the top of the bluff, which was 
lined with men armed with guns, clubs, nets, stones 
and fish-poles, standing ready to attack them. The 
flocks were so dense and the birds flew so near the 
ground that many were killed with long poles; and 
although thousands were slaughtered every day 
this did not make any visible diminution of their 
numbers. So many birds were killed and wounded 
at this time, that no one tried to collect those 
which he himself had killed, but each one gathered 
all that he could find. Some did not even load 
their guns, but only fired off caps, thus saving 
their ammunition, and claiming their share of the 
birds. In the corn and wheat fields in the vicinity 
of Cleveland, pigeons were so abundant that two 
men and a dog could kill enough in a few hours to 
load a wagon; and I have seen a man without a 
gun, but with a retriever dog, gather all the birds 
he could carry, simply by collecting those which 
others had wounded and allowed to escape and 
hide themselves. The destruction of crops which 
such an abundance of pigeons gives rise to is 
nearly as great as that caused by the grasshoppers, 
and it is very fortunate that these immense flocks 
do not return to the same region year after year. 

What Guides the Birds ? 

We have now seen the reason why birds migrate, 
and the manner in which the journey is made. 
Now, the question will be asked, “How are the 
birds guided upon their journey?” It is hard to 
answer. Naturalists know something about it, but 
very little indeed. 

We know that many birds, the geese for instance, 
put themselves under the direction of a leader, 
and we know that this leader is an old bird which 
has made the journey often before. Many birds 
are hatched so late in the season that they are too 
young and feeble to make the journey at the time 
their friends start for the south. Therefore, they 


are left behind, and although they sopn grow up 
and become strong enough to migrate, they do not 
know the way, and as there is no old bird to show 
them the path, they are compelled to stay through 
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the winter, and live upon such food as they are able 
to find. We see from this that the journey is not 
directed merely by instinct, but that some experi¬ 
ence is also necessary, for if it were not, young birds 
could find their way as well as old ones. Then, 
we cannot understand how it is that geese become 
confused and lost in stormy weather, unless we 
believe that they find their way by memory of the 
landmarks. No one who watches a troop of swal¬ 
lows, when they are preparing to leave us in the 
fall, can doubt that the knowledge of the older 
birds is very important. As the time for migration 
draws near, these birds gather in large flocks, and 
spend several days in preparing for the journey. 
They keep up an incessant twittering, and often 
start off for a short flight in order to try their 
wings; when at last they have learned the sur¬ 
rounding country so well that they will have no 
difficulty in recognizing it when they return, they 
mount into the air together, at a signal from a 
leader, and begin their long voyage to the south. 

These noisy consultations and preliminary flights 
would not be necessary if the migration were en¬ 
tirely due to instinct; and those who have examined 
the subject the most carefully, conclude that both 
instinct and experience have part in it. 

Migration not Confined to Birds. 

Birds are not the only animals which migrate. 
The journeys of the salmon are as regular and re¬ 
markable as those of birds. The salmon lays its 
eggs in small, shallow streams of fresh water, often 
a thousand miles or more from the ocean. These 
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eggs are left to hatch by themselves; yet when the that I need say very little about them. You all 
little fish reach the proper age, they abandon the remember the army of locusts told about in the 

small streams where they were bom, and begin Bible. Within a few years we have learned that 

their long trips to the ocean. When they reach our country is not free from dangers of the same 

salt water they find abundance of food, and grow kind, for in the Western States swarms of grass- 

very rapidly. They remain in the ocean until the hoppers may come up before the wind, and sweep j 

time comes for them to lay their eggs. Then, in over the country, changing verdant fields into a 

some wonderful way, they find the mouth of the brown desert, and leaving no green thing behind i 

river by which they reached the ocean, and travel them. These insect migrations, like those of the 

up it, through lakes and over rapids, falls and wild pigeon, do not occur at any particular season, * 

mill-dams, sometimes leaping over obstructions and are caused by lack of food, 
which are more than ten feet high. Having It is not generally known that our gray squirrels 
reached the shallow streams where they were born, sometimes assemble in great troops and migrate 

they lay their eggs, and then return to the sea, to a better country. This does not occur very , 

but so thin and haggard that the fishermen at the often ; but occasionally, when the squirrels are very ( 

mouths of the salmon rivers call them by a differ- abundant in a region where food is scarce, t ey 

ent name, and it is hard to believe that they are of band together and move straight forward, throug 

the same species with those which are caught while forests and fields, until they find a place where 

ascending the rivers. Once in the ocean again, food is abundant. These, and the journeys o 
they quickly recover their lost strength. many other animals, show that the tendency to 

The great migrations of insects are so well known migrate is not confined to birds. 


HANS GOTTENLIEB, THE FIDDLER. 

By Howard Pyle. 

A LONG time ago, in the good old, days, when enchanting, that when one heard it, one was com- 
the world was fresher than it is now, when fairies pelled, by an uncontrollable desire, to dance, an 
were abundant, and when, were one bold enough instances were even known where men had ie 
to climb the breezy hill-tops, one might see scores from the effects of such uncanny waltzing, 
of little red-capped dwarfs and mannikins dancing Now, there was a certain fiddler in Westerhausen, 

in the magic circle of the moonlight,—a “ Nix,” Hans Gottenlieb by name, that used to play t e 
a mysterious water-spirit, had his home in a pond violin at all the fairs and weddings, 
adjoining an old, ruined mill near Westerhausen.* Although Hans was an excellent performer, e 

When spring came, and the yellow-stockinged was never contented with his own music, u > 
storks laid dead sticks crosswise on the high roofs when the young men would crowd around an 
of Westerhausen houses, and so built their nests, thank him for his fiddling, he would say, sadty- 
—when the frogs at night piped in the lowland “Ah, yes! it’s all very well, this playing wa > 
marshes, and lambs capered in the moonlight on but if I could only fiddle one-quarter as well as 
the misty hill-tops,—the Nicklefnan of Wester- Nix of Westerhausen, now that would som 
hausen would rise to the surface of the water, and thing like ! ” 

beguile the sleepy echoes of the old mill to strange At length, Hans’s continued complaints 
responses by the magic music of his violin. It was overheard by a swineherd, who was a wise m » 
a music that no man with safety to himself might and saw strange sights, and knew curious 111 
hear,—so piercingly sweet, yet so wild withal, that that no other man knew. we jj 

to listen to it was to be possessed by a strange “ So you would like to fiddle a-quarter as 
madness; and the unfortunate being so bewitched as the Nix, would you ? ” said he. 
would haunt the mill-pond night after night until Yes, Hans would. , _ at 

his body wasted away and he died. This is what “ Very well! On the next St. Johns 
some of the good folks said; others affirmed that midnight, carry a jet black cock to the m 
the music was so gay and rollicking, and yet so and, standing with your back to thewa * 
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it in. Then repeat these words: ‘ Nix ! Nix ! black 
cock in water. I on land, thou in water. Come, 
teach me to play one-quarter as well as thou.' 
After this, take your violin and play upon it, and 
you shall see what will happen.” 

Hans was delighted. He could hardly curb his 
impatience until St. John’s Eve should arrive. As 
soon as the old church bell in the ivy-covered belfry 


tented now that the Nix himself had taught him; 
and he was contented—for a space. But one might 
as well expect to see a sieve filled with water as an 
unwise man satisfied with what he possesses, no 
matter to what extent his wants may be relieved. 
So it was with Hans; in two months’ time he had 
begun to grumble as loudly as ever. 

The wise swineherd having assisted him once. 





THE SWINEHERD WHO KNEW CURIOUS THINGS. 


tolled the hour of midnight, he sallied forth, with 
the black cock in a sack, and did as the cunning 
swineherd had directed. No sooner had he com¬ 
menced to play upon his violin than he heard a 
splash in the water, and the next minute a cold, 
clammy hand was laid upon his own. 

From that time, Hans Gottenlieb could play 
better than any man in the region. 

Every one said that Hans surely would be con- 


Hans hoped that he could, and expected that he 
would, help him again. Accordingly, he applied 
to him once more. 

“If I could only play one-half as well as the 
Nix,” said he, “ I feel sure I should be satisfied.” 

“ I doubt that very much,” said the swineherd ; 
“ you had better hold what you have, without 
grasping for more. Still, if you will have it, catch 
a black cat and do as I told you before.” 
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Hans was overjoyed. The next St. John’s Eve, 
having caught the cat, he did as the swineherd had 
before directed him. This time the Nix griped 
him by the wrist until it was black and blue. 

From that moment Hans could play as no man 
in the world was able to. Every one listened in 
astonishment, and even the young men and girls 
forgot to dance, and stood still in an ecstasy while 


same time, the music changed to a strain so wild, 
so piercing, that Hans himself gasped for breath, 
and commenced to caper and dance furiously. 
The twigs and branches of the swamp willows 
tossed and swayed; the stones rolled hither and 
thither, and a great oak that stood near at hand 
heaved and snapped to its very heart. 

Hans became terrified at these appearances, and 



gottenlieb’s music works a charm. 


he played,—and music must be magical indeed 
that could have that effect upon dancing youths 
and maidens. 

“Surely,” said every'one, “now Hans Gotten- 
lieb is satisfied.” 

But no ! Three months had scarcely passed by, 
when Hans began to grumble more than before. 

“ Why did I not ask to play as well as he him¬ 
self? ” said he. “ Fool, that I was 1 While I was 
about it, I might as well have completed my re¬ 
quest, and satisfied myself altogether.” 

At length, he concluded to ask the advice of the 
swineherd once more. 

“You fool!” said the swineherd, when Hans pre¬ 
sented his request. “ Do you know what you ask ? ” 

“Yes,” said Hans; “I want to play as well as 
the Nickleman.” 

He then so begged and besought the swineherd, 
that the other at length yielded. 

“Take,” said the swineherd, impatiently, “a 
black calf, and do as you did before; and may 
your folly alight on your own head ! ” 

The next St. John’s Eve, Hans took the calf 
and proceeded to the mill-pond as before. When 
he approached, the water boiled and bubbled, lash¬ 
ing the sedge and rushes as though in a rage. 
Hans was somewhat daunted by this appearance, 
but at length, gathering together the remnants of 
his courage, he hurled the poor calf into the 
troubled waters. 

He took out his violin and commenced to plav 
with a trembling hand, and scarcely had the first 
note been evoked from the instrument, when a 
loud splash in the water was instantly followed by 
such a blow upon his elbow that Hans thought for 
the moment that his arm was broken. At the 


would have stopped, but he now found, to his 
horror, that he could not. In vain he strove to 
hold his arm ; his elbow jerked and twitched in 
spite of himself, and the music continued. With 
a wild cry', poor Hans leaped over the rugged ledge 
that bordered the pond, and ran home as fast as 
his legs could carry him. Through the moonlight 
he flew, the music streaming after him like the tail 
of a meteor. As he scampered through the yard, 
the old sow and the two little pigs caught the sound 
of the music, and, starting up on their hind-legs, 
they danced after him with shrill squeals. 

Hans burst into the house, carrying the music 
and pigs along with him. Frau Gottenlieb was 
asleep, looking as sweet as a cherub ; but no sooner 
did her sleeping senses catch the cadence of the 
music, than, starting up and only half awake, she 
joined in the dance with Hans, the sow', and the 
tw'o little pigs. 

“ Stop ! ” cried she, dancing and capering, while 
her night-cap and starched frills bobbed and shook. 
But Hans could n’t. Then she commenced scold¬ 
ing him at the top of her voice; but, though her 
scolding would have stopped almost anything that 
possessed the power of locomotion, it had no effect 
upon the poor bewitched fiddler. 

At length, daylight broke, and the neighbors, 
hearing Frau Gottenlieb’s screams, the squealing 
of the pigs, and the shuffle and tread of dancing 
feet, came to see what all the ado w f as about. But 
they, too, were soon drawn into the vortex of e 

dance, until, at length, the whole village was wa & 

ing, capering, and screaming at the poor nd er, 
who, half distracted, and wholly terrified, n 
as though for dear life. . . 

One old woman, however, who was so deaf 
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she could not hear even a word of scandal, was the 
only one who did not join in the unwilling revel; 
and, although she wept bitter tears at having mis¬ 
laid her ear-trumpet, it was lucky for her as well as 
the rest of the good folks, as after-events proved, 
that she was deaf to the alluring cadence ; other¬ 
wise there might have been a number of dancing 
skeletons waltzing in Westerhausen to this day. 

The dancing community finally made the old 
woman understand that they desired her to consult 
the wise swineherd in regard to their case, for since 
* he had been indirectly the cause of all the hubbub, 
he was, in all likelihood, the only one that could 
know the proper remedy. 

The swineherd, who had shown his wisdom by 
keeping away from the bewitched music, made the 
old woman understand that he did know the proper 
remedy, but that he would not apply it until the 
town council had guaranteed to pay him the sum 
of two thousand guilders. 

The members of the town council, who at that 
time were dancing with the others, freely consented 
to pay the required sum. They complied the more 


readily with the swineherd’s demand when they 
considered that the money was to be paid from the 
city treasury, and not from their own pockets. 

The wise man then stopped his ears with wool, 
so closely that he could not hear a sound. He 
then made his way to where lord and lady> burgher 
and beggar, priest and people, pigs and all,—the 
great butcher beside the little tailor, every now 
and then treading on his toes,—were dancing and 
screaming. 

The swineherd drew his terrible, flashing war- 
knife, and, walking up to the now more than ever 
terrified Hans, he cut—the strings of the fiddle 
across. The music instantly ceased, and every one 
stopped dancing. 

They immediately paid the swineherd his two 
thousand guilders from the city treasury, and from 
that time he was a rich man. 

Poor Hans could never play upon the violin 
afterward. He died a poor man, while, if he had 
been contented with his natural talent for music, 
he never would have been at a loss for notes to 
his last day. 


“GOD KNOWS.” 

By Julia C. R. Dorr. 

[“Perhaps your young readers will be interested in this incident connected with the wrecking of the emigrant ship ‘Northfleet.’ 
The baby's grave is in the church-yard of Lydd, near Dungeness, England .”—Extract from Author's note.] 


Oh 1 wild and dark was the winter night, 
When the emigrant ship went down, 

But just outside of the harbor bar, 

In the sight of the startled town ! 

The winds howled, and the sea roared, 

And never a soul could sleep, 

Save the little ones on their mothers’ breasts, 
Too young to watch and weep. 

No boat could live in the angry surf, 

No rope could reach the land ; 

There were bold, brave hearts upon the shore, 
There was many a ready hand : 

Women who prayed, and men who strove 
When prayers and work were vain,— 

For the sun rose over the awful void 
And the sijence of the main ! 

All day the watchers paced the sands— 

All day they scanned the deep; 

All night the booming minute-guns 
Echoed from steep to steep. 


“ Give up thy dead, O cruel sea! ” 

They cried athwart the space; 

But only a baby’s fragile form 
Escaped from its stern embrace! 

Only one little child of all 
Who with the ship went down, 

That night, when the happy babies slept 
So warm in the sheltered town! 

Wrapped in the glow of the morning light, 
It lay on the shifting sand, 

As fair as a sculptor’s marble dream, 

With a shell in its dimpled hand. 

There were none to tell of its race or kin, 
“ God knoweth,” the Pastor said, 

When the sobbing children crowded to ask 
The name of the baby dead. 

And so when they laid it away at last 
In the church-yard’s hushed repose, 

They raised a stone at the baby’s head 
With the carven words,—“God knows!” 
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WHY NELLIE WAS NOT POPULAR. 

By Constance Marion. 


“ Well, Nellie, what is the matter ? ” asked Miss 
Percy, as she seated herself in a straw rocker on the 
piazza, where Nellie sat, chin in hand, pouting over 
a portfolio of prints that lay outspread before her. 
“I’m mad ! ” was the reply. 

“ Mad ! That is distressing. I hope you don’t 
bite.” 

“ Oh, of course I don’t mean that /” said Nellie, 
turning away from the pictures with an injured air. 

“ I am vexed ! ” 

“ Then why did you say mad? ” 

“Oh, you are too particular, Aunt Alice 1 What 
do you think Kate Sibley has done ? ” 

“ I cannot imagine.” . 

“ Her mother gave her leave to invite three of 
the girls to go with her to the picnic in Cedar 
Creek, and she asked the Morrisons, and Minnie 
DuBose, and left me out, though 1 have worked 
every one of her examples ever since we have been 
in Denominate Numbers. It is just the way with 
theift all. I do everything they ask me to do, and 
they all hate me. I ’ll be even with them, though, 
—I ’ll hate them, too.” 

And the future misanthrope began to sniffle and 
use her pocket-handkerchief. 

“ Don’t you think it would be a wiser plan to 
make them love you ? ” asked Miss Percy, gravely. 

“ I can’t do it,” replied a chokey voice from 
behind the handkerchief. 

“ I have tried, but I ca-an’t. They all like Rosa 
Guignard, who never does anything for anybody, 
but—but ” 

As Nellie did not seem able to finish what she 
wished to say, Miss Percy came to her relief by 
observing, quietly: 

“ The girls all like Rosa on account of a very 
rare gift which she possesses.” 

“ Rose Guignard gifted! ” exclaimed Nellie, 
surprised into forgetfulness of her wrongs. “ Why, 
Aunt Alice, she is ’way down in all her classes, 
and you know she is n’t pretty,—that is, until you 
get used to her.” 

“ But it is a much rarer gift than either intellect 
or beauty, that which Rosa possesses,” returned 
Miss Percy. 

Nellie’s red-rimmed eyes asked a question to 
which Miss Percy replied with brevity, “ Tact.” 

“ Tact ? What is that ? ” asked Nellie. 

“ I don’t know any better definition of the word 
than one a great novelist, has given : ‘ Tact is 
knowing what not to say.’ ” 


“ Don’t / know what not to say, Aunt Alice?” 
asked Nellie, after a short silence. 

“ No, my dear; I don’t think you do. You will 
take offense, probably, if I give you a few examples 
as proofs of this; but as I am in your mother’s 
place this summer, I shall take the liberty of speak¬ 
ing plainly. Do you remember who were in the 
company yesterday when you coolly asserted that 
‘ the Roman Catholic religion was nothing but 
mummery,’ and went on to observe that, for your 
part, you looked upon a Romanist as no better than 
a Mohammedan, or a Jew ? ” 

“ There were so many—such a roomful— that 

I cannot- Oh, Aunt Alice ! I do remember 

now ! Mademoiselle Durand was here, and she is 
a Romanist. I am so sorry ! ” 

“And Miss Lyons was here also, and she is a 
devout Jewess. Did you notice that she kissed 
Kate Sibley when she went away, and did not kiss 
you ? ” 

“Yes; and I wondered what was the matter. 
But mademoiselle kissed me.” 

“ Yes, mademoiselle kissed you, although the 
flush had not died out of her cheeks which your 
thoughtless words had called up; and there y 
showed herself to be, what Miss Lyons is not, a fol¬ 
lower of Him who, when He was reviled ,, revM 
not again." 

“ Well, Aunt Alice, I did n’t mean any harm; 
and you know everybody makes mistakes once m a 
while.” 

“ But you make mistakes a great deal oftener 
than other people do. Shall I give some other 
instances of your not setting a watch on your bps. 

“ If you like.” 

“ Don’t be sulky about it. I am 4 cruel only o 
be kind.’ When we were told the other evening 
that Miss Collins had small-pox, you immediately 
declared that if you were in her place you wou 
rather die at once than get well and be a ig 
all the rest of your life. It was too dar on 
porch to see the expression on Miss Adge s P 
scarred face, but I remember that ladys^nex 
mark was, 4 1 can’t endure pert children. „ 

“ You can’t expect me to see in the dark, 

tered Nellie. , Miss 

“ No; but you ought to have remembered 
Adger’s presence. And you have not dar n 
an excuse for what you said yesterday ® ^ 

Pratt-that you believed all red-haired persons na 
bad tempers.” 4 
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“ Of course I meant present company excepted.” 

“ It would have been better not to mention red 
hair at all in Miss Pratt’s presence, as her hair, 
though beautiful, is decidedly of a reddish tint. 
You made another blunder yesterday, and I think 
if old Dr. Manning had had Elisha’s power, you 
would have stood in considerable danger of being 
torn to pieces by the bears after your facetious re¬ 
marks on the subject of bald heads.” 

“ Oh, I never thought about his being bald ! ” 


and get Minnie DuBose to play that, as Nellie says 
she does play it beautifully.’ ” 

“ Resentful creature ! Well, at any rate, I have 
never said anything against Kate’s looks .” 

“ No; on the contrary, I once heard you remark 
in the presence of a dozen of her schoolmates that 
she was by far the prettiest girl in Mr. Radford’s 
school; but then you went on to qualify your praise 
by coolly observing, ‘ However, I don’t think that 
is saying much for her.’ You showed more temer- 



“ But, my dear child, these are matters that 
ought to be thought about. Let me give you one 
plain, simple’ rule, Nellie : Never remind any one 
of his or her personal defects .” 

“ I ’ll try to remember that.” 

“ There is another thing you would do well to 
remember—that comparisons are odious. When 
Kate Sibley played the ‘ Beautiful Blue Danube 
Waltzes ’ for me the other evening, it was scarcely 
polite in you to exclaim as soon as she had fin¬ 
ished, * Oh, Aunt Alice, you ought to hear Minnie 
DuBose play that! She does play it beautifully l ’ 
*Later in the evening, when I asked Kate for the 
‘£tude Mazurka,’ she replied, i Oh, you must wait 


ity than I imagined even you were possessed of in 
giving so many young girls to understand that you 
did not consider them at all pretty.” 

“ Well, I don't think them pretty.” 

“ Nor interesting either. At least so, I judged 
the other night when, as they were going away, 
you observed, yawningly, ‘ Only ten o’clock.’ I 
thought it was a ‘ great deal later than that.’ You 
are an unselfish child, Nellie, and always ready to 
give up your own pleasure to oblige your friends; 
but you will never be popular until you learn to 
bear this in mind, that although it is always wrong 
to tell falsehoods, it does not follow that it is always 
right to tell uncalled-for truths.” 
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CURIOUS CUSTOMS OF EASTER. 


By Olive Thorne. . 


Claus brings to you here in America. The play¬ 
things you would use at once, and the palm, or rod, 
you would keep carefully till the next morning, 
when it would be your duty, or at least your privi¬ 
lege, to go about the house and whip all the lie-a¬ 
beds, who were too sleepy, or too lazy, to go to 
early church. And when Easter arrived, you would 
have more eggs than you ever saw. Not only old 
Biddy’s snowy-shelled baby-houses, but wonderful 
and beautiful things that grew in the glass-house or 
the porcelain-works. These would be of different 
sizes, ornamented with gold or colored flowers, and 
stuffed with candies and other nice things; or eggs 
made of gilt and silver paper, holding raisins and 
sweetmeats,—things to be hung up with ribbons, 
and kept with your treasures. 

And funny sights you would see in St. Peters¬ 
burg, though they would n’t look funny to you, 
seeing through Russian eyes. You would see the 
whole city burst out into kisses ! Every one kissing 
all his friends, at home or abroad, in the house or 
in the street, wherever he chanced to meet them, 
every general in the army kissing his officers; every 
captain his men. Every merchant saluting his 
clerks ; every man his household. Even the Em¬ 
peror kissing, not only his private family and his 
noblemen, but the generals of his army and a ew 
private soldiers, enough to imply that he kisses the 
whole army. This would be a curious sight to 
American eyes, would it not ? 

But if, instead of Russia, your home were m the 
Emerald Isle (as poets have called Ireland), you 
would be careful to get up early on Easter morn 
ing, to see the sun dance when rising! You can 
do it in America just as well, by the way, and see 
Doubtless all you young folks know why Easter it just as well, too. You need only a great deal o^ 
is kept with rejoicings all over the Christian world, faith, and a small spring or bit of clear water o 
I am not. going to tell you why , but how; for look into. Try it, and see. ^ 

though all Christian nations celebrate it, each has Very different would' be your Easter if }° 
its own peculiar customs for the occasion. mother wore a mantilla over her head, and yo 

I suppose your idea of Easter celebration is to father was a dark-haired Spaniard, and ive * 
decorate the church with flowers, have extra-fine Seville. You’d be a Roman Catholic, 0 c ® u ’ 
music on Sunday, and on Monday have colored and you would go with mamma to the gran u ^ 
eggs—y° u hardly know why. But if you were a dral to see the paschal candle—a monster o ^ 
little fur-clad Russian, you would lookVorward to candle family, nine yards high, made of wax, , 
Easter-time as you here do to Christmas. You standing on a marble pedestal, and hghte ) 
would expect to have, on Palm Sunday, presents brand-new fire, struck from a flint by a P^es ‘ 
of flowers and fruit, birds and angels, all made of Then you would hear high mass, e £* 

wax, and tied with ribbon to a palm-branch (or a behind a great veil or curtain, and at a c _ ^ 
stick representing one). And not only these, but point in the ceremony, you would see t e 
books and playthings, and whatever nice gifts Santa snatched off, and fire-works burst out o 
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gallery, and all the twenty-four bells of the tower 
would ring out together in a lively peal, and all 
the bells of the city would join in. Then you 
would go into the streets, and see people shooting 
at stuffed figures of Judas Iscariot, hanging from 
ropes stretched across the street. And if you were 
near the ocean, and could see the ships, you would 
see the effigy of this same Judas hung to the ship’s 
yard-arm, dipped in the water, and beaten over 
the head and shoulders when it came up. 

A stranger festival you would see at this time if 
you were so unhappy as to belong to the Turks. 
At break of day, the Pacha goes to an open 
place, away from the city, where he thrusts a 
sharp knife into the throat of a ram, laid on an 
altar. Instantly a Jew snatches up the victim, 
throws it over his shoulders, and runs for a mosque. 
If the poor animal is alive when he reaches the 
sacred building, the omen is good, and every de¬ 
vout Turk believes that the year will be a fortunate 
one; but if the ram is dead, groans and laments 
arise—the year will be bad. That matter settled, 
begins a strange celebration, which I feel sure must 
be a painful sight to many. Every man sacrifices 
one or more sheep, as he is able, in the open street; 
the blood of the victims streams down the street, 
and the people dance and sing, shout, and dis¬ 
charge guns. This lasts for eight days. 

Vastly different would be your customs if your 
name were Victor or Marie, and your home Paris. 
On Good Friday you would go with the grown-ups 
(if you were big enough) to the fine churches in 
the city, every one of which you would find deco¬ 
rated with flowers and other ornaments, and bril¬ 
liantly lighted with hundreds of wax candles. 
There you would meet all your friends, also on a 
tour of sight-seeing. And on Easter-day you would 
see —mamma come out in a new bonnet / 

Something not very unlike this you can see in 
our own fashionable churches, where it has been 
introduced among other French fashions, I suspect 
Another French custom, originated by so great 
a man as Charlemagne, was that of allowing every 
Christian to give an Easter-box (on the ear) to 
every Jew he met, as a mark of contempt. The 
world has nearly outgrown this barbarism, but 
relics still are seen in Paris, where Jew's are often 
chased through the streets with stones, and their 
windows broken, on Easter-day. 

Much more agreeable would be Easter among 
the Alps, where the joyful day is announced by 
beautiful hymns, accompanied by guitars, and sung 
by bands of musicians adorned with flowers. On 
hearing the music at the door, every family comes 
out and joins in the chorus, all rejoicing together 
in the happy day; then the wandering singers go 
on to the next house. 


But in Rome you would see the most imposing - 
Easters. Hundreds of strangers go to that city 
every year, to see the grand procession,—the Pope 
carried through the streets on the shoulders of 
men, sitting in his crimson chair of state, dressed 
in gorgeous robes, with silken canopy over his 
head, and preceded by two men bearing immense 
white fans of ostrich plumes. After celebrating 
high mass in St. Peter’s, the Pope comes out on a 
balcony, and blesses the people; and in the even- 
*h e grand dome, and all parts of the grandest 
church in the world, are brilliantly illuminated. 

But as you are neither Spaniard nor Turk,. 
French nor Italian, but American, you will like 
to know some of the queer things done about 
Easter-time, by our cousins over the water. In 
London, public festivals are nearly as rare as in. 
our sober American towns; but in the country- 
some of the old customs still linger. 

Ceremonies begin with Palm Sunday (the last 
Sunday before Easter), when many Londoners. 
u go a-palming.” That is, into the country for 
branches of willow (since they have no palms). 
They come home with the soft yellow sprigs in 
their hats and button-holes, and bits held in their 
mouths. What becomes of the willow, after it has 
done duty as palm branches, history does not tell; 
but I do not suppose it is hung over the door to- 
keep away evil, as it was of old in England, nor 
nailed to a balcony to preserve the house from 
lightning, as in Spain. 

The next celebration is on Good Friday, when 
nearly all England is waked by the cry of “ Hot 
cross buns! ” 

“One a penny buns, 

Two a penny buns, 

One a penny, two a penny, hot cross buns!" 

In the old times, every family would send out. 
and buy some of the hot, spicy cakes with a cross- 
stamped on the face, for the breakfast-table. This, 
like other old customs, is fast dying out, and buns- 
are neither so plenty nor so nice as they used to be. 

This usage has been traced by some to the pagan 
custom of worshiping the Queen of Heaven with 
cakes, which still prevails in China, Mexico, and 
other countries. In past days, in England, bread 
was baked on Good Friday to keep through the 
year, in the belief that a little of it in water would 
cure any disease. This may be the origin of the 
buns, which some ignorant people nowadays keep 
hung up. in their cottages. 

Easter is the great festival, and what relics of 
old-fashioned observances still remain, are different 
in different parts of the kingdom. 

Long ago, tansy cakes and tansy puddings were 
eaten at Easter, in memory of the bitter herbs at 
the paschal feast. In the same days the clergy- 
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and people played ball and danced in the churches. 
The highest dignitaries of the church—even the 
archbishop—joined in this ceremony. A dean, or 
other official, would begin it by starting a chant, 
and gravely dancing around to the tune, tossing 
the ball to others of the clergy who were dancing 
also. When this ceremony was over, the perform¬ 
ers retired for refreshment, of which bacon—to 
show contempt of Jews—was a standard dish. 


Another custom in Durham, is for men to go 
about the streets and take off a shoe from every 
woman they meet, unless she will pay a small fee 
to prevent it. The next day, as is but fair, the 
women retort by doing the same to men. 

In some parts a still more ridiculous custom is 
found, called “ heaving” or ‘‘lifting.” On Easter 
Monday the men “ lift ” women, and on Tuesday 
the women are the lifters. It is done thus: two 



EASTER HYMNS IN THE ALPS. 


Of Easter Monday rites various curious relics 
still linger. One, called “ clipping the church,” 
is performed by children of the charity schools, 
amid crowds of people and shouts of joy. They 
place their backs against the outside of the church, 
and join hands till the circle is complete and the 
building surrounded, when the ceremony is over, 
and they go to another church. 


:rong men cross hands in the way we use to 
making a chair,” in my school-days, or they ca 
chair lined with white, and decorated with ® 
nd ribbons. On meeting a woman in J 

ley invite her to take a seat, and, in feet, 
pon it. They then lift her into the 
mes, when she must kiss each of he^Jj»**V ^ 
ive them monev besides. In the time 
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this custom was so general that even the king was 
“ lifted.” 

In Kent, the young people on Easter Monday 

go a pudding-pieing.” That is, go to public- 
houses to eat pudding-pie, a dish about the size 
of a saucer, with raised paste rim, and custard 
inside. 

And everywhere, and all the time, are eggs, 
e ggs, eggs; boiled and colored; striped and mot¬ 
tled, and gilded; ornamented with names, or mot¬ 
toes, or pictures. Common ones are variously 
adorned with designs drawn with a bit of tallow, 
which keeps the dye from taking on those parts. 
A better kind of decoration is to scratch the design 
with a sharp knife on an egg after it is dyed; 
landscapes, mottoes, etc., can be made very neatly. 

A common game—which, perhaps, you know— 


is played with Easter eggs. The owner of a hard- 
boiled Easter egg challenges any one he meets to 
strike eggs with him. If his egg breaks the other, 
it is called “ the cock of one,” and its owner has the 
broken one as a trophy. When it has broken two, 
it is “ cock of two,” and so on. If an egg which is 
cock of one or more is broken, the conqueror adds 
the number of trophies won by the victim to his 
own score. 

The custom of making presents of eggs is said to 
be Persian, and to bear allusion to the “ mundane 
egg,” from which the world was fabled by certain 
nations to have been derived. It is a custom among 
Jews, Egyptians, and Hindoos, and was adopted 
by Christians to symbolize the Resurrection. 

This feast of eggs, therefore, very properly oc¬ 
curs at Easter. 


HIS OWN MASTER. 

By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Chapter XVI. 

REFUGE. 

The peddling philosopher ate his supper by 
greedy snatches, while he listened to the boy’s 
broken narrative. 

At the close, he appeared chiefly struck by the 
fact that the drowned person had money in his 
belt. 

“That makes it worth your while to look for 
him. Otherwise, and aside from that,” he said, 
stirring a fresh cup of coffee, “ I don’t see that it 
matters much. I take a philosophical view of it. 
We ’re made up of nat’ral elements. We use 
’em for a while, then they return to nature. Just 
how they return, after we get through with ’em, 
don’t make a particle of difference to the parties 
most interested. I mean me and you, after we ’ve 
shoveled off this mortal coil.” 

Jacob confessed that he was unable to take quite 
so philosophical a view of the subject. 

“ For my part,” he said, “ I should n’t like to 
see anything that ever belonged to my friend, and 
seemed a part of him,—not even his clothes,— 
thrown away, and treated without respect.” 

“That’s a nat’ral prejudice,” said the proprietor 
of the Ark. “ Not many persons have got above 
it. But science shows us what we Ve come from 
VOL. IV.—27. 


and what becomes of us, and cures prejudice. Do 
you see that ? ” holding up the skeleton of a fish. 

Jacob saw it. 

“Every creatur’ that’s got a backbone is a 
vertebrate animal. Man has a backbone ; so has 
a fish. Man is the highest of the vertebrates; the 
fish is the lowest. In nature, the lowest forms came 
first, and the higher were developed out of ’em. 
Next to fishes dome reptiles, then warm-blooded 
creatur’s, up to monkeys; then comes men. Your 
great-great—’way-back—great-grandfather was a 
fish. Before the fish there were lower and lower 
forms, ’way down to the first little simple speck of a 
living thing that we’ve all come from. That’s the 
doctrine of Evolution. Darwin didn’t invent it any 
more than I did. But he demonstrated it. I can’t 
demonstrate it so well as he does, for I have n’t the 
book-knowledge. . He makes a good deal out of 
nat'ral selection , and what he calls survival of the 
fittest. Forms of creatur’s all tend to vary, and 
conditions are always changing; and when there 
comes a variation that’s best adapted to a new 
condition, that is preserved, while those that aint 
adapted die- off; at the same time the strongest kill 
off the weakest; and in this way Nature has built 
on and built up till she’s got to man. Whether 
she ’ll have time to go any further, and make 
something as much ahead of man as man is ahead 
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of a monkey, before the planetary system cools off, 
is a question I have n’t made up my mind about. 
The earth has cooled off already, so that she is 
supported by the heat of the sun; and the sun 
can’t keep on throwing off heat into the universe 
many million-million years longer without losing so 
much that we shall finally all freeze up here on this 
little planet; just as the moon froze up long ago, 
when the earth cooled down. Now, I’ve told you 
what we’ve come from,” Sam Longshore added; 

“ would you like to know where we go to ?” 

“ I should like to know where I am to go to¬ 
night,” replied Jacob, less interested in the remote 
past or the far future, than in the immediate ques¬ 
tion of bed and shelter. 

The philosopher came back to practical matters. 

He regretted that he could not accommodate his 
visitor on board the Ark. 

“ I’ve only just a bunk for myself to tumble 
into. But you ’ll find farm-houses a little ways up 
the crick. There’s a village further on, which I’m 
going to run up to in the morning. If you hurry, 
you ’ll find some house where the folks aint yet 
abed. If you propose to look for the belt of money, 
may be I ’ll see you in the morning.” 

Jacob waited only for a few simple directions as 
to the course he was to take, and started. The 
peddler called him back. 

“ There’s so many tramps and impostors travel¬ 
ing through the country, telling big stories to ex¬ 
cite sympathy, that may be you wont find anybody 
to believe you. I believe you, because I ’ve got 
the science of human nature. I ’ll lend you a 
little money. Here’s half a dollar,—that ought 
to pay your lodgings somewhere and breakfast 
into the bargain. If you find the belt you may 
pay me back. I suppose you ’ll offer a reward for 
it, wont ye ? ” 

“ I ’d willingly give all the money I have in it to 
have him found,” said Jacob. 

‘ 4 That ,’s too much,” replied the peddler. ‘ 4 Say 
twenty-five dollars—that’s a handsome offer. Well, 
good-night! you’d better hurry.” 

Keeping on up the creek, by a rough sort of 
wagon-road, Jacob passed a stump-lot, some cleared 
fields, a house or two in which all was dark, and at 
last came to one in which there was a light. 

Before he had time to knock at the door, it was 
opened, and a woman with a pale and rather large 
face looked out at him with a start of surprise. 

She was evidently expecting some one else, when 
she saw this boy. 

“ Can I stop here overnight ? ” said Jacob. 

li I do not know,” she answered, regarding him 
intently, but not unkindly. ** Where does thee 
come from?” 

Notwithstanding his unfavorable opinion of friend 


David, the boy felt a thrill of hope at the sound of 
the gentle voice and the Quaker form of speech. 

He set out to tell his story; but before he had 
got half through she made him come in, and took 
his hat from his hand, and brought him to the 
kitchen fire, where she made him sit down and pull 
off his shoes, and warm his feet and dry his clothes. 

She did not betray either much astonishment or 
much sympathy; but her voice kept the calm and 
even tone of a person accustomed to constant self- 
control. Her words were kind, however, and her 
acts were still more kind. 

She offered to set out a supper for him, but he 
assured her that he was not hungry. 

“ Thee must not avoid telling the exact truth 
for fear of giving me trouble,” she said, with a 
simple, earnest smile. “We have had many per¬ 
sons in distress in this house before, and it is our 
duty to do for such.” 

Jacob replied that he had supped with the river 
peddler. 

i( I think I know the man,” said she. “ A rather 
vain person in his talk; one who has drunk a little 
of the new wine of knowledge, and it has gone 
into his head. But he deals in excellent fabrics, 
and we sometimes trade with him.” 

She saw how haggard Jacob looked, and added. 

“ Since thee will not have food, thee shall have a 
bed, for thee is very weary; and the sooner thy wet 
clothing is put off, the better.” 

“ Oh, I am almost dry now; walking has wanned 
me,” Jacob, replied. He was glad to accept her 
offer, nevertheless. 

With a heart warmed and grateful, he followe 
her to an upper room, where there was a comfort¬ 
able bed; also a little stand, on which she placed a 
candle and left him. He quickly undressed and 
got into bed; then she came and took his damp 
clothes, to hang them by the fire, and carried away 
the candle, bidding him a pleasant good-night 

He could not remember that any woman had 
ever been so much like a mother to him. u 
kindness was a balm to his heart, after his 
sufferings; and, soothed and comforted, e 
into a troubled sleep. 

Chapter XVII. 

A STRANGE BEDFELLOW. 

He was living over in frightful dreams the events 
of the evening, when there came again a soun 
footsteps to the house. . 

The woman, who was still waiting and 1,st vJ 
below, once more hastened to open the ' 
Again she was disappointed. A secon s 
stood before her. . . 

“ Is there a hotel near here ? ” he jnquirsfc* 
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“There is none nearer than the village,’' she “ I got something at a log cabin,” he said,—“all 
replied,—“about two miles up the creek.” I need to-night. I am so tired, I think I will, if 

As he hesitated before speaking again, she ob- you please, accept the bed you kindly offer me.” 
served him closely. He wore his coat buttoned “Then come with me.” Taking the lamp, she 
tightly across his chest; he had a youthful face, showed the way to the chamber. “I think he is 
and his manners were pleasing. asleep,” she said in a whisper, “ and it would be a 

“ I find myself in an awkward situation,” he said pity to waken him. I have put his clothing by the 
at length, turning frankly toward her. “ I have fire; if thee will place thy garments on a chair 
been out in the storm, and walked I don’t know outside the door, I will take them too.” 
how many miles, having lost my way. Would it Moving silently, she set the lamp on the stand, 
be possible to get somebody, at this time of night, and withdrew. 

to carry me to the village ? ” The stranger, left alone, glanced curiously about 

“ Nay, I fear that will be difficult,” the woman the room, and at his bedfellow buried to the eye- 


“ SHE TOOK HIS DAMP CLOTHES, TO HANG THEM BY THE FIRE. 


replied. “ But we can give thee shelter, and at 
least part of a bed, if thee will accept so much. 
We have already one stranger guest, a lad, who 
came but half an hour ago ; and he has our only 
spare room. But thee can share it with him.” 

“ This is unexpected kindness ! ” exclaimed the 
young man, gratefully. “ I ought not to trouble 
you.” And yet he could not resist her urgent re¬ 
quest that he would walk in. 

“ I am expecting Matthew, my husband, to come 
home soon,” she said. “ If thee will not take the 
bed, then thee can sit by the fire and dry thy gar¬ 
ments till he comes. Thee has had no supper ? ” 


brows under the coverlet; then he began to un¬ 
dress. 

For some reason his eyes kept glancing at the 
bed, as if, being a fastidious gentleman, he felt 
some misgivings about sleeping with a stranger. 
At length, having got off his outer garments and 
his wet boots, he took up the lamp, and stepped 
cautiously to the bedside. 

To protect himself from a mosquito or two which 
he heard buzzing about the chamber, Jacob had 
covered his head, leaving only a breathing-place 
under the folds of the sheet. Just the tip of a 
nose was left visible, with a few locks of light hair. 



i. 
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The stranger lowered the lamp, and gazed for 
some seconds with curiously excited interest. Then 
he cautiously laid hold of the sheet about the head, 
and drew it down until an ear was exposed to view. 
It was the ear that had the scar upon it. His 
countenance lighted up with a strange smile. 
Then, having gazed a moment longer, he softly 
laid back the sheet, and stepped stealthily away. 

Having quickly put on his garments again, he 
took the lamp in one hand and his boots in the 
other, and went down-stairs. He found the woman 
in the kitchen; and as she looked up at him with 
a mild questioning gaze, he said : 

“ I should like to place my boots near your fire; 
but my clothes will be dry by morning if I leave 
them in the room. I forgot to tell you that I shall 
have to take a pretty early start. I will pay for my 
lodging to-night, so that I can get off in the morn¬ 
ing without disturbing you.” 

He was opening his pocket-book as he spoke. 

“ Nay, thee is welcome to thy entertainment, 
such as it is,” she answered. “ We never take 
money of wayfarers. I am sorry that thee must go 
so early ; but if thee cannot await breakfast, I will 
leave something on the board for thee.” 

“ Do you often entertain strangers in this way?” 
he asked, with a smile. 

“ Not of late years,” she said. “ But there was 
once a time when many a poor wayfarer' found 
refuge in this house.” 

He glanced at Jacob’s clothes and little black 
bag by the fire, and remarked : 

“ My bedfellow was out in the storm too, I 
take it.” 

“ Nay, worse than that; he was in the river.” 

“ Ah ! How happened that ? ” 

“ The Cincinnati boat got aground above the 
bend, and some of the passengers had been ashore, 
when, as they were returning to the steamer, their 
skiff was overset by the raising of the cable, and 
one of their number was drowned. It was a dear 
friend of this boy’s, and he left the steamboat— 
which went on its course—to search for him.” 

“Was the drowned person recovered ? ” 

Nay ; there was a tug-boat employed to search 
for him, but with no success. It leaves the lad in 
a deplorable situation. The drowned pian was his 
only friend in the world, he says.” 

“ How distressing ! ” said the sympathizing 
stranger. 

“ To make the matter worse,” she continued, 
“ all the boy’s money was in a belt which his friend 
wore about his body.” 

“And that is lost too !” 

I fear so. He will get help in the morning, 
and make further search. But, to do the lad 
justice, it does not seem to be the loss of the 



money that troubles him, but the loss of his friend. 
I never saw any person more devoted to another. 
He can scarcely speak of him without tears.” 

The stranger seemed a good deal affected by 
this account of his bedfellow. 

“ I regret that I have business engagements 
which will take me away so early,” he said. “ I 
would stay if I could, and join him in the melan¬ 
choly task of seeking for his friend. If I don’t see 
him before I start, tell him, if you please, how 
much I sympathize with him in his misfortune." 

Just then he who had been so long expected 
came to the door. The wife started to meet her 
husband. The stranger did not wait to make his 
acquaintance; but, having gracefully uttered the 
sentiment which did so much credit to his heart, 
he returned to the chamber. 

There, having put out the light, he undressed 
noiselessly in the dark, and got into bed, taking 
care not to disturb his weary bedfellow. 

Chapter XVIII. 

ON BOARD THE ARK. 

Thanks to youth and health, and fatigue of 
body and mind, Jacob slept well, in spite of bad 
dreams. They waked him once or twice in the 
middle of the night; then when he opened his 
eyes again it was day. 

A flood of anxious and painful thoughts rushed 
upon him, and he started up. It was a moment 
before he could make out just where he was. Then 
he remembered everything, and had also a strong 
impression that when he woke at midnight he had 
felt somebody in bed with him. 

He found his clothes dry and hanging on a chair 
just inside the door; his shoes and bag beside 
them. The sight of them brought back upon his 
heart all the good woman’s kindness to him, and 
made him catch his breath and wink hard as he 
thought, “ Oh, if I had had such a mother! ” 

He hurried down-stairs to meet her, and met 
instead a gravely smiling girl,—a sweet young 
Quakeress of fourteen. She was placing dishes on 
the table, when she turned and greeted him with 
demure composure. 

“ My mother bade me tell thee that breakfast 
will soon be ready,” she said, in accents which gave 
a peculiar charm to the Quaker form of speech. 

For a moment Jacob forgot his impatience to 
back by the river-side, searching for his frien • 
He never in his life had heard so sweet a voice, or 
seen a face and form of such simple grace. 5 e 
made him think of Florie, not because the two 
were alike, but because they were so difftren 
The little Quakeress was a gracious lily $ Flon^ 
red rose, with all a rose’s thorns. 
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Jacob was trying to frame a reply to her, when 
the mother entered the room. 

“ I know thee will be in a hurry, and I have 
hastened thy breakfast,” she said, after a motherly 
greeting. 

“ You are too good to me ! ” was all Jacob could 
say, and that in a broken voice. 

“ We used often to get earlier breakfasts than 
this for our guests,” she replied. “ But until last 
night it is some time since strangers have tarried 
with us. I see that thy bedfellow is gone.” 

“ Then I had a bedfellow ?” said Jacob. “ I was 
wondering whether I dreamed it.” 

‘‘ Yea, a wayfarer like thee; a civil-spoken young 



JACOB AND THE YOUNG QUAKERESS. 


man, who seemed touched when I told him thy 
story. He bade me say to thee how gladly he 
would have tarried to aid thee in the search for thy 
dear friend, but that important affairs prevented. 
I left food on the board for him; he must have 
taken it, and gone when it was hardly day.” 

“ I wish I could have seen him and had his help! ” 
said Jacob. “ Whom can I get to help me?” 

“ Matthew, my husband, will find some person 
to go with him in a boat. But he came home late 
and weary last night, and he will not be so soon 
ready as thee. So if thee likes thee can take thy 
meal and go- on down to the shore, and he will find 
thee there. Be seated; Ruth will help thee.” 


So Jacob sat at breakfast, waited upon by the 
sweet young Quakeress. It seemed to the home¬ 
less, friendless lad as if he were being entertained 
by angels; and he felt, as he took leave of them 
and started for the shore, that, though he should 
never see them again, he must always be a better 
boy, and a better man, for having known them. 

He looked for the peddler on his way, and, not 
seeing him, concluded that he had gone up the 
creek. But, keeping the bank of the river, he 
soon spied the little Ark moving away under full 
steam, about half a mile farther on. At that dis¬ 
tance it looked like a large tub, with a smoke-pipe. 

The morning was beautiful after the rain. The 
trees shook their sunlit tops in the fresh breeze, 
the shore-grass waved, the river glanced and glit¬ 
tered in the early light. Jacob felt his heart leap 
with the gladness of youth. Then he thought of 
his friend, and wondered how he could be happy 
even for a moment. 

The tub was turning and zigzagging along near 
the shore, and by running on the bank he soon 
came abreast of it. Sam Longshore, with his dog 
beside him, was on the bow, holding with one 
hand the tiller-wheel, which was behind him, and 
looking over intently at the water. Evidently his 
philosophical mind was for the time interested in 
Mr. Pinkey’s money-belt. 

Hearing a shout from the shore, and seeing 
Jacob, he headed the Ark to the sloping edge of 
the bank, and called to him to come aboard. 
Jacob stepped upon the bow as it struck. 

The peddler had changed his position, and was 
now standing in a little pit-like place under a pro¬ 
jection of the cabin roof. One hand was on the 
tiller-wheel before him, while the other reached 
back to a lever of his little engine in the hold. 
Ripper, the dog, watched and growled ; but Jacob 
was not afraid of him now. 

As soon as he was aboard, the bit of a steamer 
backed water, fell off into the slow, smooth current, 
then breasted it again, puffing and panting at an 
amusing rate, up the river. 

“ You see, I had a sort of kind of hankering for 
that belt of money,” said the peddler, maneuvering 
his tub. “ I’ve been up once to the tow-head and 
the trees you told about. Now I’m just scooting 
round a little at random. It’s a poor show. I 
calc’late it’s got lodged on the bottom somewheres; 
if the water was clear there^d be some chance of 
finding it. Did ye spend the half-dollar I lent ye 
last night ? ” 

“ I have n’t paid it away yet,” replied Jacob. 
“ I stopped with some people who were so good to 
me that I was ashamed to offer ’em pay. But I 
left my bag with them, and when I go back for it, 
I mean to make them take the money if they will.” 
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<< What sort of folks ? Ye did n’t stumble on to and beds of coal and iron ore, as you can see in 
Quaker Matthew’s house, did ye ? ” said the ped- some places. You think the country is high along 
dler. “ Well, I want to know 1 If you’d been the shores, don’t ye ? ” 

black, I should have sent you there. Being as “ It looks so,” said Jacob, absently, fingering 
you ’re merely white, I never thought on ’t.” the half-dollar. 

Jacob looked puzzled. “ But when you get up there, you see that the 

“ Don’t ye understand ? Matthew Lane,” said country aint high at all. It’s the bed of the nver 
the peddler, with a dry pucker meant for a smile, that’s low. Go back a piece, and you find a 
“ US ed to be station-master on the underground higher country beyond, which used to be the shore, 

railroad. ” ages a g°* Since then the river has cut this big dltch 

“ What’s that ? ” said Jacob. for itself, sixty or seventy feet deep, and in some 

“You an Ohio boy, and don’t know what the places half a mile wide. It’s flowing now just along 
underground railroad is ?—or rather used to be, for the bottom of the channel; but high-water fills it 
it’s gone up since the war.” clean up. When you go to Cincinnati, you ’ll see 

“I guess the tracks were never laid in the part on the river-front of the city a long row of im- 
where I lived.” mense posts, fifty feet above the present level of 

“ Mebby not. But there was a pretty extensive the river. You ’ll wonder what they ’re for. 1 11 
branch down here. Some say Quaker Matthew tell ye beforehand. When the river is high, it 
brought his family on from Pennsylvany expressly comes right up to the street, and these posts are to 
to take charge on’t. So ye don’t know what the tie up the steamboats to.” 

underground railroad was ! Well, I ’ll tell ye.” The peddler seated himself on the side of the 

Jacob expected to hear one of those curious bow-deck, with one hand on the wheel and his legs 
scientific explanations in which the peddling phi- hanging in the hold, and continued: 
losopher delighted. But he was mistaken. “ You must know, a pretty considerable volume 

“ In the first place, there wa’ n’t no railroad of water flows through such a channel, time o 
about it. It was just a private arrangement for freshets. The river rises and falls a monstrous 
running off fugitive slaves. They used to escape sight quicker, late years, than it used to. Do you 
across the river from Virginny and Kentucky; a know the reason ? ” 

good many got captured and carried back, but Jacob did not, nor did he care much for it t en. 
some that fell into the right hands got off to He stood holding on to the projection of the ec 

Canady. Quaker Matthew and his wife had the* looking with sadly wistful eyes over into the water, 

name of helping a good many. They did n’t seem while the philosopher .at the wheel explained, 
to be fanatical on the subject, and it was never 

proved that they induced slaves to run away from CHAPTER XIX. 

their masters. But if one came to their house they LONGSHORE’S PHILOSOPHY. 

would harbor him, and Matthew would help him 

on his way to some other station-master of the “You see, the country was once all forests on 
underground railroad, as it was called, who would both sides. Then, when there came heavy rains 
take him in his team and give him another lift, or great thaws, the water run off slower, an i 
It was against the law of the land; and when kept running longer. Now, a big part of the or 
Matthew was hauled up for it, he simply said he ests has been cut away, and the land sheds wae 
was obeying a higher law, and doing as he’d be like a duck’s back. The river is up brim-fu , t^en 
done by. He was sent to jail, and fined for differ- down again in a few days. I can’t make bea 
ent offenses about two thousand dollars. That’s against a very strong current. Curious, a 
what makes him a poor man to-day. They wont the philosopher, “ how the force of the strea 
take any money of ye, so I guess you may as well and the force that works a steamboat up agains 

hand me back that half-dollar.” it, both come from the same source. Did ye ev 

Jacob produced it promptly. think of that ? ” 

“ On the hull, though,” said the proprietor of Jacob never had. . ^ 

the Ark, after stooping down and throwing a small “Of course not. Only a few men 0 scl 

scoopful of coal into the little furnace of his engine, have. Up to the village, a little above J bere ^ nt 
and taking time to reconsider the subject, “ you ’ll stayed last night,” the philosophical peddler ^ 
want it some time, and you may as well keep it. on, “ they’ve got some mills. They ve 
Though it’s like looking for a needle in a hay- the crick, shet back the water, and got w a ^ 

mow, to try to find that belt. This river is always call a power. Now, not one person ^ 

riled,—digging out its channel and carrying away sand knows the origin of that power. ® 

the earth. It has cut through strata of rocks the heat of the sun, and they *11 lattgh ** 7 * ' 
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that’s just what it is. It's the heat of the sun that 
makes evaporation. A vapor goes up from seas 
and wet places, and makes clouds. Clouds make 
rain. Rain fills the streams, and the streams turn 
the mills. To put it differently,—the sun lifts the 
water, and the water falling again, turns your ma¬ 
chinery.” 

Jacob saw the force of the argument, and smiled 
with surprise. Though not a great philosopher, 
like Sam Longshore, he was, like all intelligent 
boys, interested in tracing the reason of things. 

“ In a good many parts of the country,” said the 
peddler, “ they ’re going back to the old fashion 
of using wind-mills. On the prairies of Indiany 
and Illinois, partic’larly, they ’re sticking up the 
new patent wind-mills that tend themselves, and 
pump water for locomotives at railroad stations, 
and do a hundred other things. Well, ask any 
man you see what the power is that does the work, 
and he ’ll say, ‘ You fool, you ! don’t you see it’s 
the wind ? ’ A man said that to me once. Says 
I, ‘It’s you that’s the fool, and I can prove it.’ 
And prove it I did, to his satisfaction,—or rather 
dissatisfaction, for it made him as mad as a hop¬ 
per, if anybody knows how mad that is. ‘ The 
sun,’ says I, ‘ warms the atmosphere, more in some 
places than others.’ He admitted that. ‘ Heated 
air,’ says I, ‘ tends to rise.’ He owned up again. 
‘If air rises,’ says I, ‘more air must rush in to 
fill its place.’ He couldn’t deny that, either. 
‘So,’ says I, ‘it’s the sun that makes the cur¬ 
rent of air,—what you call wind,—and turns the 
wind-mill. Now, who’s the fool ? ’ Oh, I tell ye, 

I’ve done a pile of thinking in my day ! ” 

And the peddler smoked and shook his head in 
pleased astonishment at his own vast and profound 
understanding of things. 

“ If I should tell you of a man who heated his 
shop by water-power, you’d smile, perhaps.” 

“ I think I should,” said Jacob. 

“ Well, he did, and he did n’t. He did—in this 
way. The water turned his machinery, and he 
made his machinery turn a great iron plate which 
rested on another iron plate; the friction heated 
the plates, and they warmed his shop like a stove. 
But was it water-power? Strictly speaking, no. 
But the heat of the sun that raised the vapor that 
made the water that turned the wheels was changed 
again into heat by the friction. Queer, aint it ? ” 

Jacob thought it was. 

“ Now, coming back to what I said of the steam¬ 
boat working up against the stream. You call it 
steam-power. I call it sun-power again. For what 
makes steam? Water heated. What heats the 


water ? Burning a little wood or coal. Now, coal 
is a vegetable product, like wood. It’s the sun¬ 
light that makes vegetables grow. And it’s the 
heat of the sun stored up ages ago in this little 
shovelful of carbon,”—he brought up a specimen 
from his coal-bin,—“ that will make steam for me, 
and propel my boat for the next half-hour. Aint it 
curious ? ” 

So saying, he chucked the coal under the little 
engine-boiler, slammed the furnace-door, seated 
himself on the top of the bow-deck, and laid hold 
of the wheel again. 

“Now you see how the same power that lifts 
vapor and makes rivers, makes vapor again and 
drives the steamboat up-stream. I tell you, 
there’s only one great source of power for us,— 
and that, after all, aint heat.” 

The peddler smiled quaintly on Jacob. 

“ What do you suppose it is ? ” 

Jacob was puzzled to decide. 

“ It’s gravitation, probably. Every particle of 
matter attracts every other particle. Hold up a 
piece of steel, let go of it, and it falls. The piece 
of steel and the earth rush together. The steel 
falls down to meet the earth, and the earth falls 
up—just a little ways—to meet the steel. When 
they come together, they make heat. If the steel 
hits stone, it strikes fire. So we see gravitation 
makes motion; motion checked makes friction; 
friction produces heat,—which is only another kind 
of motion. All the heat in the sun and planets 
has been produced by the rushing together of the 
particles of matter of which they are composed. 
So you see there is only one kind of force, 
whether you see it in the wind, or in water, or in 
steam, or in this hand which I lift,—for I get my 
strength from the same source; I eat the animal, 
that eats the plant, that grows by the light and 
heat of the sun, that's produced by gravitation.” 

“ But what is gravitation ? ” said Jacob. 

The peddler smiled his wisest and quaintest 
smile as he made answer: 

“ Young man, you beat me there! Some things 
neither I, nor you, nor no other man don’t know.” 

With which sentence, strong as negatives could 
make it, he headed his craft toward the shore. 

“ Now, yender are the trees, I take it, ’longside 
of which your boat was upset. I propose to land, 
take an observation, and see what we can see.” 

This proposal suited Jacob better than philoso¬ 
phy just then; and taking the end of a line which 
the peddler passed to him, he stepped ashore with 
it as the Ark grounded, and made it fast to the 
root of one of the fallen trees. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LI 0«N. 


If any of you ever saw a lion, I am quite sure that he was in a cage. 
Now a lion in a cage is a noble-looking beast, but he never seems so 
grand and king-like—you know some people call the lion the King of 
Beasts—as he does when he is free. Of course, almost any living creature 
will look happier and better when it is free than when it is shut up; but 
there is another reason why the lions we see in cages do not seem so 
grand as those which are free. 

We almost always go to see wild animals in the day-time, and animals 
of the cat-kind, of which the lion is one, like to take the day for their 
sleeping time. So, when we see them, they are drowsy and lazy, and 
would much rather take a good nap than be bothered with visitors. If we 
could go and look at them at night, it is likely we should find them much 
more lively. 

Lions are natives of Africa and Asia, and there they roam around at 
night and are not afraid of any living creature. They sometimes stand 
and roar as if they wished all other animals to know that a lion was about, 
and that they would do well to behave themselves. 

When a lion is hungry, he kills a deer or an antelope, or some sue 
animal, and eats it. But sometimes he comes near to men’s houses an 
fields, and kills an ox or a cow, and carries it away. A lion must be 
very ‘strong if he can even drag away a great ox. 

The male lion is much handsomer and finer looking than the fern e, 
or lioness. He has a large head, with a great mane of hair hanging down 
all around his head and over his shoulders. This gives him a very no e 
look. The lioness has no mane at all. 

Baby lions are funny fellows. They look something like clumsy dogs, 
and are quite playful. But long before they are full-grown they begin to 
look grave and sober, as if they knew that it was a very grand thing to 
be a lion. # , 

Two half-grown lions that I saw not long ago, looked just as quiet an 
sedate as their old father, who was in the next cage. v But perhaps e Y 
had their play and fun at night, when there was nobody there to see. 

Some lions are quite easily tamed, and often learn to like their k ee P^ 
I suppose you have seen performing lions in cages. The keeper goes 
the cage and makes the lions, and sometimes leopards and other anu$M 
jump about and do just as he tells them. 




j THE LION. 

dinner for himself. It would not be long before he would be seen springing 
upon a cow or a horse—if he did not fancy some little boy or girl. 

So, after all, there are animals which have much nobler dispositions than 
the lion, and among these are elephants and dogs—who not only are often 
trusted servants of man, but also seem to have some reasoning powers, and 
are known to do actions that are really good and kind. 
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As the lion seems to have a better disposition than most other savage 
beasts, he sometimes becomes so tame that his keepers do not appear to 
be at all afraid of him. 

But he is really a wild beast, at heart, and it would never do to let the 
very tamest lion think that he could go where he pleased, and choose his 
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make something out of this motto of the birds. In 
my opinion, however, the birds around here don’t 
take the trouble to lay out rules for themselves in 
the dead languages. 

A PAPER MAKING SPIDER. 

Spiders have been noted so long as spinners 
of the finest of silk, that it strikes one a little oddly 
to think of one as a paper-maker. But hear this 
true story that has just been told to me. 

In the heart of the African Continent, where no 
other paper is manufactured, the spider paper- 
maker does her quiet work. Back and forth, over 
a flat surface about an inch and a half square, 
on the inside wall of a hut, the spider slowly 
moves in many lines until the square is covered 
with a pure white paper. Under this she places 
from forty to fifty eggs; and then, to fasten the 
square of paper more securely to the wall, she 
makes a strip of paper about a quarter of an inch 
broad, and with this glues the square carefully 
around the edges. . 

When all is done, the spider—which is quite a 
TACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. large one—places herself on the center of the out- 

J ‘ _ side of the little flat bag so carefully made, and 

... begins a watch, which is to last for three weeks 

Whenever I hear country folk rejoicing that ^ihout intermission. Apparently the young spi- 
the days soon will be getting longer, and laying ders would have many dangers to fear, did not their 
half of their short-comings to poor Winter because anxious mam ma wage a fierce war upon the cock- 
its days were so short, I wink slyly at the birds, roaches an d other insects that come near. After 
and set them tittering. Bless your heart! these three wee ] cs Q f unremitting watchfulness, the 
cute little creatures never trouble themselves about mot her-spider leaves her nest in the day-times 
the approach of short days. Why ? Simply be- tQ hunt f £ odj but she always returns at night, until 



cause most of them make it a rule to go where the 
days are longer. Birds have the same intense 
desire for sunshine that flowers have. Like flow¬ 
ers, they turn their backs to the dark and their 
faces to the light. When the days shorten in the 
north, the birds go south. There are other rea¬ 
sons for their going, but this surely is one. 

Runeberg, the Swedish poet, during a long ill¬ 
ness, occupied himself by observing the habits of 
birds; and at the end he declared that, like good 
men and women, birds always are seeking the 


her young are strong enough to take care of them¬ 
selves. 

AN APE’S DEATH. 

Dear Jack : We are so used to looking upon 
as frisky, playful creatures, with no thought oey<nd. * 
ous pranks, that we forget how, in some circumstances, 
real distress, and even a pathetic sorrow that is aim 
Lately, at the Zoological Gardens at Dresden, a J?^ i P L ean 
“ Mafuka,” from being full of life and playfdness. sudden^be^ 
droop. It was evident that some mortal ailment had reuede , ^ 
that she dimly realized the hopelessness of her wn • 
would fully respond to any kind office in a way that state of 

plainly : “You are kind, bin you 


light. (I get all this partly from the birds and things,” says the London “Echo,” “lasted until within a c * enj) 
partly from a newspaper scrap that flew about me ? f h * T . death. Then, as HerrSdiopf (t hi ® ^JJaiS her, placed her 
oneday until I caught it for ^children.) “ When “rndthl M iE iUg; 

days shorten,” he writes, “ the birds go to southern with clear and tranquil eyes; she then P re ®“‘L 1 j"‘ t0 Schopf- 
climes, where the nights recede. But as soon as 



But as soon as 
the long northern days set in with their luminous 
long-drawn hours, the wanderers return to their 
old haunts. It is generally supposed that they 
move southward to get more abundant food; but 
why do they leave the rich southern feeding-grounds 
to return northward? Simply because one thing 
is richer there; and that is, light. The bird of pas¬ 
sage is of noble origin ; he bears a motto, and his 
motto is, Lux mea dux” 

As neither the Deacon nor the dear Little School- 
ma’am happens to be around, Jack prefers not to 
translate the Latin—if it is Latin. May be it’s 


as though bidding farewt 

—and slept never to wake again.” Hear Jack, 

Thinking that some of my St. Nicholas cousin^ this J b| j e f 
light be interested in poor Mafuka, I have wmwj D - 


might- r - - , 

letter.—Your sincere friend, 


Robby D- 


A GOOD "BLOWING-UP" 

I ’ve heard country folk speak of 
their children in the hope of c “ nn & un til 
laziness and other bad qualities, bu m-ape- 

lately have I heard of blowing-up 
vines by way of improvement. 


only bad spelling, and really means “luck’s mere 

ducks.” But there is n’t much sense in that. r - & -- r - o . . matj 

Some of you little chaps who send translations of lately used dynamite, a very explosive^ 
the Latin stories in St. Nicholas may be able to cultivating their vines. In order to loosen 


Yet. a new con- 

vines Dy way oi improvement * ci, . 

tribute to ST. Nicholas says that 
done, and a very sensible plan it seems it: • ^ 
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and let in air and moisture to the roots, holes are 
made in the ground near the vines, and in them 
small quantities of this substance are exploded, 
loosening the earth to the depth of about eight 
feet. How much better than any spading and 
digging, and how much more easily and quickly 
done ! I cannot conceive of anything more likely 
to give grape-vines a good start. 

HOW TO MAKE BUTTER. 

Saratoga Springs, January 29. 

Dear Little Schoolma’am : I send you an original recipe for 
butter. When I was in the country, I saw them making butter, and 
thought that as I had a dolly’s churn, I would like to make some 



too. I succeeded, and so I wrote down the recipe. I send you a 
picture of my churn, full size.—Yours truly, 

Ruby H. Walworth. 

First, you must be sure that the top of your churn will come off; 
then get some sour cream and fill the churn about half full, and 
chum till the butter comes. Take it out and put it on a saucer; 
get a tea-spoon and some water, and put the water with the butter, 
and press and work it well; put on fresh water several times to get 
all the buttermilk out; then put a little salt in the butter. Scald the 
chum before putting it away. 

Note .—A chum three inches high will give a thimbleful and a 
half of butter. It takes about an hour to chum it. R. H. W. 


ROYAL, BUT NEVER A KING. 

A School-girl sends your Jack a nice letter, 
in which she tells of a man whose life was “ almost 
made of thrones, and who yet never sat upon a 
throne himself.” It was Philip the Handsome, of 
Burgundy, she says, who died just 371 years ago. 
He was the son of Maximilian I. of Germany, the 
father of Charles V. and Ferdinand I. (successively 
Emperors of Germany), and of Eleanor, dowager 
Queen of Francis I. of France, and Mary dowager 
Queen of Hungary. Husband of Joan, afterward 
Queen of Castile ; son-in-law of a king and queen 
(Ferdinand and Isabella), he was never a sovereign 
in his own right. 

A NEW WAY OF COMFORTING. 

There’s nothing like a comforting word when 
we are in trouble, and the least thing one can do 
when one .has a necessary hurt to inflict, is to 
thrust in a bit of consolation at the same time. 
Jack heard, the other day, of a bright little four- 
year-old girl in Ontario who has discovered this 
principle for herself, and who carries it out in a 
most original manner. A nice long letter, telling 
of her odd ways, says: 

“ Mamie—that’s her name—was death on the 
potato-bugs last summer. She would stamp on 
one, and, with a pitying shake of the head, say, 
soothingly: ‘ Poor sing! Mamie ’ll never hurt oo 
any more ! ’ Then straightway she would look for 
others, treating them one by one in the same way, 
and each time with the same assurance: ‘ Mamie ’ll 
never hurt oo any more ! ’ Very consoling to the 
striped victims, was n’t it? ” 

JACK-STONES. 

Dear ! Dear! What curious things people do 
find out! Now, what do you say to your pet 
game of Jack-stones being a very ancient Greek 
game? Yes; pictures have been found in Pom¬ 
peii of children playing it. They did n’t call 
them “Jacks,”—no, indeed !—they had a dignified 
name,—Astragaloi. And the pieces were not 
glass, like the young Roman’s, nor stones, nor 
cast-iron, like yours,—but the small-joint bones 
of sheep. They used five of them, though,—just 
as you do. In England, this game is called 
“ dibbs; ” and in Scotland, “chucks.” 

Now, Jack does n’t know, but being a Yankee, 
he has a right to “ guess,”—and he guesses that 
your name of Jacks comes from that same word 
“chucks.” “Chuck-stones” easily might have 
been corrupted to “Jack-stones.” What do you 
think about it ? 

There’s a statue in Berlin, I’m told, of a young 
girl playing “Astragaloi.” 

AN OLD FLAME. 

Travelers tell a great many strange stories. I 
heard one telling, not long ago, of a fire in Persia 
that had been kept steadily burning by the Fire- 
worshipers for over three thousand years, without 
being allowed to go out during all that time. 
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lArao, 


YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS’ DEPARTMENT. 



HOW TO MAKE A BIRD-HOUSE. 

A bird-house like the one shown in the picture can be made easily 
and quickly. The materials for its construction can be collected, if 
need be, from the mere scraps of boards and slats usually to be found 
in any work-shop, and the only tools needed arc hatchet, nails, and 
saw. 

First, take the widest board you can find, of not more than an inch 
in thickness, and saw off a piece some two inches wider and longer 
than you desire your house to be. This is for the bottom or floor of 
your house. . Then take the slats and saw off a 
number of pieces, making their length equal to 
the height you have chosen for the sides of your 
house. Place as many of these edge to edge as, 
when closely joined, will make up the length of 
the house from front to rear, and nail a wider 
strip of wood across the top, on the outside. 

Repeat this process with exactly the same meas¬ 
urements, and the two sides of your house are 
ready. 

Now for the front and back, which will require 
more care, as you have here, in each case, to form 
a gable. As easy a way as any, perhaps, is this: 

After placing edge to edge as many of the slats 
as are necessary to make up the width of your 
house from side to side, nail them to a cross¬ 
piece, placed on the inside a little below the 
middle. Now take one of the two sides which 
you have already finished, place it edge to edge 
with the new layer of slats, their bottoms on an 
exact level, and mark the spot on the edge of the 
new layer where the topmost point of the com¬ 
pleted layer touches it. This, you see, is an end 
of the gable where one of the eaves will be, and of 
course, must be of exactly the same height as the 
sides of the house; therefore, the above way of 
measuring is safest, unless you are an expert 
with the rule. 

You have now one of the starting-points for 
your gable. The one on the other side of the 
house will be on an exact horizontal with it, or 
can be obtained by the same measurement which 
was employed to find the first From these two 
points you can mark the top lines of the gable to 
their point of meeting, using any slant you choose, 
but remembering that the top of the gable should 
be in a direct line above the center of its base. 

Saw out your gable along the slant lines which 
you have drawn, and, along the edge of each on 
the outside, nail a piece of molding. The way 
in which these pieces will have to be joined at 
Uic top, is shown in the picture more readily than 
described. This donCy all the process must be 
repeated, as with the sides, to form the other sur¬ 
face, though with this advantage, that you can, if 
you arc very careful, take the completed end as 
your guide and thus save trouble and delay in 
measurement. 

Having made the four sides of the house, select 
the one for the front and nail a slat across the 
bottom of it on the outside. A little above this, 
make a round or square hole for an entrance, add¬ 
ing, if you choose, a small porch over it as shown 
in the picture. 

The four sides are now ready to be joined to- 
gether, and the joining is an easy task. If your 
slats arc thick enough, and you are skillful with the 
hammer, you can simply nail the side of the cor¬ 
ner slat of one surface to the edge of that of the 
other; or, you can place a piece of molding (as 
long as the side is nigh), in each comer and nail 
the comer-slats to its sides. Then set this hollow, 
box-like house in correct position upon your bot¬ 
tom-board (which, you will remember, is so larg- 
that there will be a margin of two inches on every 
side), and mark on the bottom-board the dimen- 
fm.? 5 i; 0f ‘a ,nS ' de , of th ? house - Along the inside of each of the 
{™ r J, lne f, thus made, nail a piece of molding firmly to the bottom- 

ridi of vl?.r >, dCS Wl ! fit over the molding), and nail^ 

& p “ c “ of molding Mdc “• Tb “ 

< i n ? u ^ h > ,his may be formed of slats, 
screwed to, and projecting slightl/beyond, the pieces of molding 


which you have fastened already along the slopes of the front and 
rear. If these fail, a wide, thick shingle, or a piece of thin board, 
sawn to the proper size, will do for each side of the roof, and the 
two easily can be made water-proof where they join. Indeed, as 
good a bird-house as that shown in the picture can be constructed 
with less labor, by using a single thin board for each slope instead of 
the slats. In that case, however, the boards for the front and back 
should be thicker than those for the sides (or the reverse) in order 
that it may be nailed together the more easily and securely. Only 
seven pieces are needed for a house of this kind, and after these have 


THE BIRD-HOUSE. 

been joined together, pretty pieces of baric and Miens o 
to the outside of the house so as to cover it completely. 

The best and fittest support for the house is a 
tree, with projecting branches; and, probably, one 
can be obtained in any woods. Saw off the main^ t 
little above the crotch, and the branches at a si 
tance: place your house upon the end of the *r * 

the branches notice what point of each branch | 
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thc bottom-bcord, when the house is on a level. Saw off each branch 
The r n P b u C thc house in Poston for the last time and 
screws.^** ° f ^ bt>Uora - board *0 the projecting branches with 

Set the support firmly in the ground, as you would a post, by dig- 


ging a hole, insetting the support, and then filling up and packing 
with earth until it stands straight and firm. pacing 

It only remains to plant vines and flowers around the support, and, 
ItaSSto & of bchoIdin e » rJnJ sub. 
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t-w o , . Providence, R. I., January 13, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I heard the other day, from a lady who is 
staying with us, a story, which may interest some of your readers. 
When a little girl, this lady had a myrtle-tree, of which she was 
venr fond. One day, a clothes-pole fell upon one of the branches 
and split it clear to the trunk, and the trunk itself nearly to the 
roots, completely separating it into two parts, though it did not 
break it off. The plant was one which she valued very much, and 
being very unwilling to let it die, she hit upon this way of healing it: 
fitting the two halves carefully together, she wound a rag round 
and round the split part, plastered this well with mud and water, and 
outside this bound another rag. Every one said that the plant 
must die, and that neither her method nor any other could save it. 
But it never even withered, and before long healed completely, and 
grew as before.—Your constant reader, 

Charles Hart Payne. 

t, c _ Penn Yan, Jan. 1, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I would like to tell about some puddings; 
they will not rival Mother Mitchel's tart, but they were pretty large. 

In New England, before the Revolution, the farmers used to make 
enormous corn-puddings. It took about ten bushels of com to make 
them, and once, one of them fell over and knocked down two men, 
a 1 jT was made * itiat none containing over four bushels of com 
should be made. It is impossible to say how I like St. Nicholas.— 
Yours respectfully, X. 


surc . T °wser has gone to dog-heaven, and I want 
every one to know he was good enough to go there; and I want the 

N^o^ n i y H°, U ‘\ kn ° W £>ys fn India^dTe^? 

•Nicholas, and love it so much !— Yours truly, 

Frankie Van True. 

Dear Tack : In again looking over the St. NichoiJs for Decem¬ 
ber, we found a description of the Moravian Christmas Putz. Now 
te p y , ou that . “ “. not neccssar y to go to Bethlehem,’ 
,‘n ft/ -“ ch a .? utz » as the . re ,s one » 30(1 a ver y handsome one! 
mi lifc, Clty at a H -r present u L mc ; brother made such a mini? 
ture landscape, and if you or the dear little School-ma'am would like 

£ 5 iV'li 0k - at £ u C would be on . ly t0 ° 8 ,ad to show it to you. I 
™ a ™ c H : has T see 0 * Pettier one than ours, and only wish 
In hii l i 1 canno . t dc ? cr,be 11 to y° u * a *>t would take too 

™ u , c V i 1 WlH ° n ^ “y *at it covers a space of 10 ft. by 6 ft, 
and the lareer part of our back-parlor, and contains everything to 
make a perfect landscape. Yours truly, 

Edward B. Miller. 


More about the Real Giant and Giantess. 

tv c xr . Dyersburg, February 1, '77. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I am a new contributor, twelve years old, 
and I thought I could write something that would please the young 
folks. I will tell that little girl who spoke of the giant and giantess, 
Captain Bates and his wife, that I have seen them thrice at fairs here 
in Dyersburg. They were very pleasant people, indeed. I talked 
wm them frequently. Mrs. Bates showed me a most beautiful set 
of diamonds that the Queen of England gave her. It was so massive 
that even a giantess could not wear them but a few hours at a time. 
We had a gentleman boarding with us who had to stoop when coming 

k° U f^ the door. We children thought he must be a giant; but 
when Captain Bates came, our tall man could walk under his arm 
easily. I was ten years old at the time, and was thought large for 
my age; still I only came to Mrs. Bates’s knees.—I am yours truly, 

Madge Child. 

_ „ Washington, Indiana. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I am a little boy nine years old. I like 
the St. Nicholas, —oh, so much! I wait as patiently as I can for 
it to come. When I get it, mamma, and auntie, and I scrabble to 
see which will read it nist. Finally, whoever gets hold of it has to 


Among the Books at the Capitol. 

Dear St. Nicholas : With your permission, I would like to give 
the little folks a few items about the National Library, or Library of 
Congress, which has grown to be a wonderfully big collection of 
books. It is now the largest in the country, containing more than 
283,000 volumes, besides from fifty to seventy-five thousand pam- • 
phlets. Within the short space of five years, it has added one hun¬ 
dred thousand volumes; so that now thc alcoves are all full and over¬ 
flowing-crowding every available place, corner, perch, and table. 
One sees, upon entering the central library, long tables at which are 
seated, in the hottest summer days, numerous students, and literary 
and eager people, searching books of reference, consulting authorities, 
examining volumes of fine arts, or reading lighter literature. There 
are two wings, each as large as the central library, and containing 
more books, as they have four galleries each, and that has but three. 
The first floor of this middle room—extending the whole length of one 
side—is devoted to poetry. Another side of another gallery is filled 
with scientific works, another with histories, another with works on 
philosophy, and so on. Ascending the steep iron stair-ways to the 
third and fourth galleries, there are books to the right and books 
to the left of you; books before you, and books behind you, which¬ 
ever way you look. Here are eight hundred Bibles, in eighty different 


- :-, —• •%*«**•% a uifluj, wiiwvci jiuiu oi u. nas to , « . . ^ . - -- 

^**1 aloud to keep peace. I want to tell the girls and boys in the lan guages. One quaint, cunous Chinese Bible is almost without 
aT. Nicholas about a splendid old dog I had, that died last summer, weight, and wrapped around in silky blue covers, fastened with little 
trom old age. He was seventeen years old, and weighed one hundred 

and fnitv nnttnrle V/v.t L____L!_ 1171_ T_ 


and forty pounds. You ought to have seen him. When I was a 
little fellow, he took care of me. When I went out to play or walk, 
“ another dog would come toward me, he would stick up his ears 
and growl, as much as to say, “Don’t you come near my boy; ” and 
ne was so large and fierce, they generally took the hint, and let me 
a, V? ne * if never hurt me. I used to ride on him, and sit on his 
j p ay by tiie hour; but no one else could do it. He was such 
a good dog to watch the house! No stranger could come in unless 
we spoke to him first He was so kind to all his friends! When 
any^of^us went ^ away on a.visit, when we came home he would be so 
in so many ways that he 


E 


;lad, he would run and jump,—show 

>ved us ! Before he died, he lost his hearing and eyesight. Poor 
tellow! just before he died, he wandered off into another part of 
,?~ n > and we had to bring him home. Every one in town knew 
lowser. We miss him very much; and I wish all the bird- 
aeienders would be dog-defenders too. Please put my name down 
as a bird-defender. 

Now, Mr. Editor, will you please publish my obituary notice? 


wooden pegs slipped through loops at top and bottom. Then there 
are Bibles too big to be handled—ponderous, illustrated, illuminated 
books; one of these was printed by hand. 

The library does not contain a copy of every book published in 
the country, as many suppose, but of every book that is copyrighted. 
Sometimes a book is not copyrighted till it has been published four 
or five years. 

The National Library was first called The Library of the United 
States, and was founded in 1800, with the purchase of $x,ooo of 
books, which was increased by the valuable library of ex-President 
Jefferson, who in his old age, becoming involved in debt, sold his 
6,700 volumes to Congress. 

Two fires have occurred in its history; the first in 1814, when the 
British burned our national capital; and the second resulting from 
some defective flue, when thc collection had reached fifty-five thou¬ 
sand volumes; of these, only twenty thousand were saved. Con- 
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gress then appropriated $75,°°° f° r books , and $9 2 »5«> rebuild¬ 
ing the library in solid iron, adding the two wings, also of fire-proof 
material. The new building was quickly filled, as the Smithsonian 
Library, rich in scientific works, and the historical library of Peter 
Force, were added then to the remnant of the national collection. 

The general appearance of the library is very attractive and taste¬ 
ful : there is perhaps an excess of gilt ornamentation; the prevailing 
tints arc soft-wood browns, which combine with the lighting up of 
the gilt, and the wrought-iron work, to make a very agreeable effect. 

An independent buildipg is greatly needed for the accommodation 
of this vast collection in all its different departments; and although 
the public is freely admitted to the privilege of consulting books here 
during the ordinary business hours, there is much dissatisfaction 
because Congress does not make it available for the large number of 
persons who can only go there at night, or outside pf business hours. 
Only senators and representatives in Congress, with their families, 
are permitted to take out books.—Yours truly, C. N. F. 


Dear Rt. Nicholas: I like to read your stones very much 
indeed. Papa bought me a baby-doll last Saturday, and it is real 
cunning. I went out Saturday and took my baby for a walk; and it 
was slippery, and I fell down in the mud and got my baby s shawl 
very dirty ; and I got my new red stockings a little dirty too. I 
thought people tied strings around their fingers to make them remem¬ 
ber things. When I tied a string around my finger, I could not 
remember my geography lesson a bit better. Do you know the rea¬ 
son why? I got mamma to write this for me, because I can only 
print. That's all. Mabel Farr. 



A little girl sends us this comical drawing, made by herself, as 
a portrait of the “ Parrot-Professor” of Mr. Boycscn’s story ‘‘Mabel 
and I,” published in our January number. 


Our boys, especially, will be glad to know that Colonel Higginson 
is issuing his Young Folks’ Book of Explorers in America, contain¬ 
ing narratives of discovery and adventure told in the precise words 
of the heroes themselves. What with its traditions of Norsemen and 
strange voyagers, its accounts of military exploits, and its stories of 
peaceful attempts at civilization more adventurous, perhaps, than 
even war itself, this will be a book well worth reading. 


Kansas. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I send you a puzzle which is every word 
my own composition. It is hard work to make them, but 1 would 
rather do it than be a girl and have to wash dishes. Mother docs not 
make me do any the day I make puzzles. 

I am in my tenth year. I do not have a school to go to both 
winter and summer, as some boys do. But our district has voted 
bonds, and we will have a nice new school-house this winter. I will 
be glad when school begins, for then I will not have the dishes to 
wash. It is the worst job I have to do. 

I have a little brother Joel. One day he said: “ Ma, do you know 
when our chickens grow up they will be turkey gobblers ? Uncle 
John has some, and of course they were chickens when they were 


little.” They had set a hen on turkey eggs, and he did not under¬ 
stand it. We had a big laugh, and he does n’t like to hear turkey 
gobbler mentioned. 

Puzzle. 

My first is in road, but not in lane; 

My second is in suffer, but not in pain; 

My third is in trumpet, but not in horn; 

My fourth is in night, but not in morn; 

My fifth is in read, and also in spell; 

My sixth is in spring, but not in well; 

My seventh is in foil, but not in succeed; 

My eighth is in blood, but not in bleed; 

My ninth is in rat, but not in mouse; 

My tenth is in dwelling, but not in house; 

My eleventh is in bay, but not in sea; 

My twelfth is in piano, but not in key; 

My thirteenth is in round, and also in square; 

My fourteenth is in cage, but not in lair; 

My fifteenth is in home, but not m abroad; 

My sixteenth is in cheating, and also in fraud; 

My seventeenth is in bridle, and also in rein; 

My eighteenth is in window, but not in pane; 

My nineteenth is in hill, but not in mound; 

My twentieth is in land, but not in ground; 

My twenty-first is in my, and also in your; 

My twenty-second is in upper, and also in lower, 

My twenty-third is in skillet, but not in pan; 

My whole is the name of a popular man. 

So, boys and girls, please guess if >^^cam g ^ 

P. S.—Here is the answer: Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 

- J 

Ishpening, Mich., Jan. 22, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I am going to subscribe for St. Nichol^. 
I will send you the money with this letter; here it is. 

cart to-day. I am trying to learn “ Shendan s Ride. V^ urill baJ 

named U-Know. Every time he hears the least no.se, he will fork 
and growl, night and day. Now I will tell you something abouuje 
country'. It is fine weather; the sun is shining brightly- 
was once a swamp, surrounded by hills. There arc three ( 

seen by standing on a hill. Mine and ma s plants are 1 J 
the ivy covers the window. I have a brother, Ben Hill .but ^ 
not the U. S. Senator from Georgia. Will you P^ • <t „• 
January St. Nicholas right away, as 1 *‘ a "‘‘ ‘'LL _Your friend. 
Master.” I was nine years old the last of December^ ^ 

P. S.—I forgot to tell you something. I had a mug for 
day, with buds on each side. 


North Woodstock, Maine, Feb. 

Dear St. Nicholas: To you firet ’ f' nd , th ?V ^^"deUghtful St. 
who lives in New York, do 1 send my thanks f * lhc 
Nicholas. It is one of my greatest pleasures, for lve^ ^ 
mountains, and do not have many playmates. My . {0 - t 

he was sick, and came up here to stay a year o » ^ anci j 

well. He is better, but he has found a gold and sdver 1m e^ ^ 
don’t know how long I shall have to live here. TJ > • e 0 f t he 

mill next summer, and mother says I mav sendly ^ P lnJC fissurc 
silver as soon as they work some out Father says polished 

vein, and will surely be rich. On one side of the vein it is^^y 
smooth as glass. Mother says when we get nch, m _> ^ ^ lbge 
litttlc girls St. Nicholas; and then I hope I J- 3 .. - an d girls and 

again. Mother says this is a beautiful place to * w . but it is 
boys brought up here can make noble men ^ y al her has 
rather lonesome for me sometimes, as I have of which th« 

been telling me about geology; he says all thematter 0 ^ ^ 

earth consists w’as once held suspended in po • filing 3 bout 

in* I would like to tell the Young Contnbut^ jmem.ng ^ 

_. . T x»l\l rinse bv saving, Long live “ 


ing, I would like to tell the Young Conmnutore ^^ gT NlcB . 
this wonderful study. I will close by say w jj>> f Bradbukv- 
olas and its dear editress ! A 

Louisville, 

Dear St. Nicholas: As I was SS 

of St. Nicholas last night, I happened to 1 would 

girl, in which she sent you a double pansy, was a double 

tell you about a double flower in our gard ’• „ the su« c 

rosef I mean, two perfectly formed roses ^wing ^ f 

calyx (I believe that is the nght name • A "Crimson velvet one; 1 
which the flower grows). 1 he rose was a de^c rm wert m* 

don’t know any other name for it The flo ,. ^ appeared 
quite as large as the others (the single ones, 1 mean,, 
as perfectly formed as any. . , 11 \ think a 8 1 *** 

Give my love to Jack-in-thc-Pulpit, and ^om him b> 

deal of him, and have got much valuable '"^“g^tionate fo«> d 
following up the hints he gives sometimes.— vVkip^ 
and constant reader, 
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PICTORIAL NUMERICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 

A New Puzzle. 

Transpose the letters of the two words expressing the number and name of the objects in each group into a single word which will answer 
to the definition given below the picture. Thus: No. 1 represents seven dice, which can be transposed into evidences {oxproofs). 




5. Feasts. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Composed of twenty-six letters. The ^ 2.sj, 1^, ji, 15-is a shrub 
common in Great Britain. The 3 r 16,. 9, i^, 33 was a female, deity, 
fabled to preside over rivers and springs The. $,.4, 9,. 14, 1 is a 
woman's name, signifying happiness. The jo» l 2 » a 4> 2 » T 4 * s a 
young domestic animal. The 14*6, 2, ro, 11 is an article of food. 
The 1L9, 2, it, 13 was the goddess‘ofTiuhting. The 21, 6, ao, 5, 
25 is an animal of the deer kind. The 11, 8, 16* 7 is a motive 
power. The whole is a proverb. isola. 

SQUARE-WORD. 

r. Deceitful. 2. Fragrance.. 3. A French coin. 4. An expres¬ 
sion of pleasure. 5. A painter's implement jackie d. w. 

ANAGRAMS. 

r. A girl stole 2. To mice in a pan. 3. I can get pride. 4. Bind 
sin asleep. 5. Mere prison coat 6. Sid is fast in a cot j. 

DIAGONAL PUZZLES. 

I. —Diagonal from left to right: A girl’s name, and also the sur¬ 
name of an American general. Words across : Each a girl’s name. 

II. —Diagonal from left to right: A boy's name, and also the given 
name of an American general. Words across: Each a boy’s name. 

B. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials and finals are the names of two cities of Italy. 

r. A toy. 2. One of the muses. 3. A color. 4. What merchants 
dislike to write. 5. A girl’s name. B. p. 

EASY DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

x. A consonant. 2. A garden vegetable. 3. A river in the 
United States. 4. A part of the body. 5. A consonant isola. 



6. Delicious fruits. 


HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 

Centrals, read downward, name the inflection of verbs. 

1. Surmises. 2. Compounded. 3. A kingdom or state. 4. An 
army- officer. 5. An engraved block. 6. A consonant. 7. A heathen 
deity. 8. A kind of cement 9. A sick person, ro. Captives, n. 
Durably. x -f v. 

WO RD-SYNCOPATION8. 

Take one word from out another, and leave a complete word. 

rrfTake a staff from a burlesque, and leave to reward. 2. Take to 
free from a scepter, and leave a covering. 3^*Take to fasten from a 
sick person, and leave to gasp. 4<4Take to fit from a ship of war, 
and leave fortune. cyril deans. 

CHARADE. 

My first contains com, 

Or draws you and me; 

You may call it a coin. 

Or fowl of the sea. 

My last may be coarse. 

Or fine as a hair; 

A membrane it is, 

Or cloth that you wear. 

My whole is a snare,— 

Little insect, beware ! L. w. H. 

HIDDEN DOUBLE DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 

Fill the blanks in their order with, first, diagonal from left to right, 
then diagonal from right to left; then each word across, in its order 
from the top downward. _ 

One rough day in-or ——, -said to her brother ■ ■ — , if 

I am not as rich as a —, I will yet give a —-— to every begjgar, 

and the —— of my door shall not be fastened against the needy. 
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HIDDEN FRENCH PROVERB. 

Find a French proverb, asserting the peculiarities of different 
countries, in the following sentence: 

Such-aqueducts pay; satisfying all, and proving a safe an d un dis¬ 
guised blessing. ‘ B * 

LOGOGRIPH. 

Whole, I mean to discourse upon; behead andtranspose, and I 
am a degree of value ;V transpose again, and I am^weed : transpose 
again, and I am to rend; lastly, behead, and I am a part of the 
head. L * 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

i. Behead and curtail a comedy, and leave part of * c jf c ^V 1 *’ 
Behead and curtail a precious jewel, and leave a part of the hooy. 
7 . Behead and curtail a part of the body, and leave another part « 
die body. 4. Behead and curtail a part of the body, and leave an 
instrument for fastening clothes, etc. 5- Behrad and curt* 1 a “gh 
liquid food, and leave a medicinal plant. 6. Behead “ 

article of food, and leave a number. 7. Behead ago.oirtmI note 
article of food, and leave a measure of length. 8. Behead and ontiU 
an article of clothing, and leave a yehide. 9 . Behead and curtaU a 
lazy animal, and leave a portion of land. 10. Behead and curtail 
dried fruit, and leave a small stream of water. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MARCH NUMBER. 


Beheaded Enigmas.—i. Chart, hart. 2. March, arch. 3. Rash, 
ash. 4. Smart, mart, art. 5. Sit, it 6. Trim, rim. 7. Charm, Harm. 

Hidden Latin Proverb.—“ Paticntia vinces.” 

Pictorial Library Puzzle. —Spenser, Pindar, Longfellow, Low¬ 
ell, Harte, Ca:sar, Bums, Tennyson, Kane, Paley, Bentley, Bunyan, 
Lockhart, Lamb, Hood, Grimm. 

Incomplete Sentences.—!. Main, mane. 2. Seen, scene. 3. 
Sees, seize, seas. 4. Sent, cent, scent. 5. Gate, gait. 6. Meets, 
metes, meats. 7. Knights, nights. 8. Been, bin. 9. Lynx, links. 
10. Pear, pare, pair. 

Central Syncopations.— 

1. Pi —P —es Pies 

2. St — A — ir Stir 

3 . Vi—T—al Vial 

4. Co— R — al Coal 

5. SI — O — op Slop 

6. Ti — L — es Ties 

Metagram. —Severn, sever, verse, ever, veer, eve. 

Melange. —1. Skate, Keats, steak, stake. 2. Skate, Kate. 3. 

Skate, sate. 4. Steak, teak. 5. Stake, take. 6. Sate, seat. 7. Teak, 
tea. 8. Seat, eat 

Double Acrostic. —William, Herbert. 

W —rat— H 
I —odin— E 
L —ate— R 
L —am— B 
I —nan— E 
A —muse— R 
M —omen— T 


Easy Diamond Puzzle.—B, Kid, Bison, Dog, N. „ 
Hidden French Proverb.—“ Horn sort qui mal y pense. 
Triple Acrostic.—W alrus, Badger, RabbiL 
W— e —B— e -R 
A — ustr — A— Iasi —A 
L — ow —D— ra —B 
R — ed —G— ru —B 
U—ndec—E—mvir— I 

S- ca -R- lc -T 
Half Word-Square.— 

OREGON 

RUMOR 

emit 

got 


N 


Omnibus Word.— Prate. 


II. 


III. 

IV. 


APE 

PEA 


E A T 

are 

tea 


era 

prate 

ATE 


Tear, tare, rate 
Par-rap. trap-part, pat 
tap, rat—tar 

Art, apt, rapt. Pre, * 


There *s manv a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip- 



•hur C. Smith, C. F. Cook, Eddie Vultee. 
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